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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  following  Life  of  Hincmar  was  prepared  for  the 
press  and  partially  carried  through  it  by  the  Author. 
The  remaining  sheets  have  been  corrected  by  his 
brother,  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Prichard,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  but  they  appear  without  any- 
thing that  can  properly  be  called  an  alteration.  Some 
little  account  of  the  Author  is  given  in  the  introduction 
to  a  volume  of  his  Sermons,  which  is  published  by 
Mr.  J.  Masters,  contemporaneously  with  the  present 
work.  His  short  career  adds  one  to  the  numerous 
instances  in  whidi  we  have  to  bow  to  the  wisdom  of 
Divine  Providence  in*  removing  from  us  those  who 
seem  prepared  to  use  high  intellectual  gifts  and  attain- 
ments to  the  best  purposes.  This  will  be  most  felt  by 
those  who  know  most  of  his  later  years. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
publish  some  other  lives,  illustrative  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  in  a  similar  form,  but  that  they  cannot  at 
present  be  advertised  as  a  regular  series. 

C.  M. 


PREFACE  BY  THE  AUTHOR. 


This  Volume  was  written  during  a  few 
months'  residence^  first  at  Madeira^  and 
afterwards  at  Barbadoes.  It  can  lay  claim 
to  little  originality  or  research.  Access 
could  be  had  to  no  original  works  or  docu* 
ments  besides  the  twoTolumes  of  Hincmar's 
works^  published  by  Sirmond^  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  use  of  Flodoard's  History  of 
the  Khemish  Church  for  a  day  or  two. 
Sismondi's  History  of  the  French,  Baronius, 
Pagi,  and  Du  Pin,  while  in  Madeira,  and 
Fleury  while  in  Barbadoes,  are  the  main 
sources  £rom  which  the  volume  has  been 
composed.  To  this  must  be  added  a  Ger- 
man life  of  Hincmar,  by  Dr.  Gess,  a  work 
of  learning,  containing  many  documents  not 
furnished  by  the  libraries  in  Madeira  and 
Barbadoes. 


CHAP.  I. 
REIGN  OF  LOUIS  THE  PIOUS. 


To  the  student  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  history,  the 
eighth  century  and  the  tenth  seem,  at  first  sight,  to 
have  higher  claims  upon  his  notice  than  the  intervening 
age.  The  rise  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  and  the 
conquests  and  policy  of  Charlemagne,  are  surpassed  by 
few  events  in  the  history  of  mankind  in  interest  and 
importance ;  and  the  pope's  successful  revolt  from 
eastern  dominion,  and  alliance  with  the  western  em- 
peror, fi)rm8  a  no  less  striking  epoch  in  the  annals  of 
the  Church.  Again,  if  we  pass  on  to  the  tenth  age,  the 
reigns  of  Henry  the  Fowler  and  his  successors,  the 
commencement  of  the  third  royal  dynasty  in  France, 
and  the  renovating  influence  of  the  Norman  character 
and  example  on  the  minds  and  manners  of  the  people 
from  whom  they  had  conquered  their  new  inheritance, 
are  themes  to  which  we  gladly  turn,  from  the  weari- 
some and  complicated  annals  of  the  later  Carlovingian 
princes. 

But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  either  the  eighth  or 
the  tenth  century  filled  in  reality  a  more  important 
position  in  the  history  of  Europe  than  that  which  is 
occupied  by  the  ninth.  The  system  which  Charle- 
magne established,  in  the  Church  as  well  as  in  the 
empire,  had  no  fair  room  for  displaying  its  real  nature, 
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and  for  the  development  of  its  legitimate  results,  while 
the  strong  arm  and  masterly  genius  of  its  founder  were 
at  hand  to  check  or  direct  its  progress.  It  was  the 
policy  of  Charlemagne  greatly  to  increase  the  weight 
and  dignity  of  both  the  papal  and  the  episcopal  powers  ; 
two  powers,  which  though  originally  one,  and  probably 
regarded  as  the  same  even  by  him,  became  thencefor- 
ward, as  years  flowed  on,  more  and  more  distinct. 
While  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  natural  supremacy 
which  the  temporal  sovereign  must  needs  exercise  over 
the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  authorities  subordinate 
to  him,  he  appears  fully  to  have  realized  the  truth  that 
the  Church  is  the  teacher  and  civilizer  of  the  world. 
This  was  a  principle  which  had  ever  been  claimed  by 
the  Church,  and  which  indeed  had  been  denied  by  none, 
for  centuries  before  his  time  ;  but  since  the  days  of  the 
first  Christian  emperors  it  appears  never  to  have  been 
so  definitely  understood  by  the  ruling  power,  and  so 
practically  enforced.  Accordingly,  during  his  lifetime, 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  influence,  papal  and  episcopal, 
worked  well,  and  worked  together,  in  the  great  task 
divinely  allotted  to  the  Church.  It  is  true  that  the 
former  of  the  two  authorities  stood  in  a  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  Church  greatly  altered  from  that  which  had 
existed  in  the  days  of  St.  Leo  and  St.  Gregory.  This 
was  owing  partly  to  a  gradual  increase  of  influence 
during  the  last  two  centuries,  and  in  part  to  the  act  of 
Charlemagne  himself.  Yet  while  he  reigned  no  signal 
attempts  were  made  by  Rome  upon  the  independence 
of  other  Churches,  which  imply  more  than  a  somewhat 
exaggerated  idea  of  the  legitimate  authority  belonging 
to  the  first  patriarchate  of  the  Christian  world      Or  if 
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some  such  encroachments  were  attempted  from  time  to 
time,  they  were  perhaps  not  more  remarkable  than  cer- 
tain acts  of  a  similar  nature  made  in  earlier  periods  by 
Stephen,  Zosimus,  or  St.  Leo. 

It  is  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  not  till  after 
the  death  of  that  monarch,  that  we  must  date  the  sys- 
tematic endeavours  of  the  Roman  pontiff  to  raise  the 
sovereignty  of  his  see  to  a  point  inconsistent  with  the 
independence  of  national  Churches.  Its  interference 
with  the  temporal  power,  and  assumption  that  all 
earthly  kings  within  the  limits  of  Christendom  held 
their  crowns  of  the  pope,  may  be  traced  also  to  the 
same  age.  The  ninth  century,  better  than  any  one 
which  preceded  or  which  followed  it,  exhibits  the 
struggle  for  sovereignty  or  independency  between  the 
papal  and  episcopal  powers,  or  between  the  former 
and  all  national  Churches,  which  are  represented  on 
this  occasion  by  the  national  Church  of  France. 

This  contest  is  more  worthy  of  note  than  others  of  a 
similar  kind,  both  because  it  lasted  longer,  and  because 
the  combatants  were  more  nearly  matched  in  energy 
and  influence.  Of  those  which  had  occurred  in  earlier 
times,  the  most  remarkable  were  the  dispute  between 
St.  Cyprian  and  St.  Stephen,  and  that  between  St.  Leo 
and  St.  Hilary  of  Aries.  In  each  case  the  history  of 
the  struggle  tells  us  little  more  than  that  the  pope,  on 
being  opposed,  excommunicated  his  opponent,  and  that 
the  bishops  of  Carthage  and  Aries,  with  all  who  took 
their  part,  lived  thenceforward  and  died  out  of,  Com- 
mimion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  although  both  have 
been  since  recognized  as  Saints  by  that  Church,  with 
the  rest  of  Christendom.  Whatever  weight  and  interest 
B  2 
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the  circumstances  may  possess  in  our  time,  from  the 
proof  which  they  afford  that  Rome  is  inconsistent  in 
maintaining  communion  with  herself  as  essential  to  the 
being  of  a  Church,  further  than  this  their  importance 
scarcely  extends.  They  led  to  nothing  beyond  them- 
selves. No  principle  was  established  by  them.  The 
pope  from  his  victory,  if  victory  it  can  be  called,  gained 
no  new  accession  of  power  ;  nor  indeed,  had  he  done 
so,  would  the  result  have  been  of  any  great  importance 
when  compared  with  those  which  followed  on  the  dis- 
putes of  the  ninth  century.  The  Churches  of  Africa 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  metropolitan  Church  of  Aries 
on  the  other,  were  in  the  former  instances  alone  con- 
cerned ;  and  the  Churches  of  Africa,  however  numer- 
ous, and  the  see  of  Aries,  though  at  that  time  the  first 
in  Gaul,  carried  with  them  far  less  weight  in  the  world, 
and  were  far  less  suited  to  represent  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tendom than  were  the  archbishopric  of  Rheims,  and 
the  Churches  that  joined  with  it  in  the  time  of 
Hincmar. 

At  this  period  the  Churches  of  both  Africa  and  Spain 
scarcely  maintained  a  feeble  struggle  for  existence ; 
England  and  Ireland,  though  already  rich  in  sanctity 
and  learning,  hardly  as  yet  had  weight  among  the 
Churches  of  Europe  ;  Italy  appeared  singularly  devoid 
of  life  and  vigour,  and  the  East,  if  not  altogether  broken 
off  from  the  Western  Churches,  had  ceased  to  take  in- 
terest in  their  fortunes,  or  to  hold  any  communication 
with  them.  Meanwhile,  the  Churches  founded  of  late 
in  Germany  and  the  north  were  in  their  infancy ;  in 
the  midst  of  barbarism  and  heathenism  they  had  little 
leisure  to  trouble  themselves  with  political  struggles, 
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however  important  in  their  object  and  results ;  nor 
could  they  yet  claim  any  place  of  authority  in  the  list 
of  metropolitan  sees.  Moreover  the  new  provinces  in 
Germany,  and,  in  a  somewhat  lower  degree,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church  in  England,  had  been  from  their  origin 
more  dependent  upon  Rome  than  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  were  unlikely  to  put  themselves  forward  in  the 
assertion  of  their  own  independency.  The  Gallican 
Church  was  that  which  possessed  the  greatest  vigour, 
and  which  was  ruled  by  the  most  accomplished  and 
energetic  prelates ;  and  of  these,  Hincmar  of  Rheiros, 
for  nearly  forty  years,  was  acknowledged  by  all  his 
contemporaries  as  the  chief  in  learning,  character,  and 
authority. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  struggle  the  pope  had 
great  advantages  upon  his  side,  which  neither  the  jus- 
tice of  the  adverse  cause,  nor  the  talents  and  persever- 
ance of  those  who  supported  it,  could  counterbalance. 
The  degree  of  preeminence  which  was  really  his  due, 
indefinite  as  it  was  in  itself,  was  rendered  more  so  by 
the  varying  claims  and  practice  of  earlier  times.  Hence 
the  opposition  to  his  authority,  which  like  all  oppo- 
sition to  existing  power,  seemed  at  first  sight  to  partake 
of  the  nature  of  rebellion,  was  thought  by  some,  even 
among  the  more  learned  and  patriotic  of  the  French 
bishops,  to  be  not  altogether  undeserving  of  the  impu- 
tation. Others,  from  love  of  peace,  were  willing  rather 
to  yield  their  just  rights  and  those  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  than  persevere  in  a  contest  which  seemed  to 
involve  breach  of  charity,  and  unwillingness  to  suffer 
wrong.  The  age  too  was  one  profuse  in  terms  of 
compliment  and  respect.     Men  addressed  to  one  ano- 
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ther^  especially  to  such  as  were  in  any  degree  their 
superiors,  high-sounding  appellations  of  reverence  and 
honour,  which,  if  taken  literally,  would  amount  to  a 
recognition  of  the  most  unlimited  authority  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  to  a  confession  of  the  most 
complete  subjection  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
what  may  probably  have  been  meant  for  nothing  more 
than  Christian  courtesy,  might  be  represented,  and 
perhaps  understood,  as  a  serious  acknowledgment  of 
superiority  or  sovereignty.  Add  to  this,  that  the  tem- 
poral prince  was  often  backward  in  supporting  the 
claims  of  the  national  Church,  and  sometimes  even 
took  part  against  it ;  for  episcopal  censure  was  no  less 
strict,  and  ofltimes  more  offensive,  than  that  which  was 
launched  from  the  apostolic  throne.  Moreover  France 
itself  was  continually  divided  by  different  political  in- 
terests ;  Lorraine,  and  sometimes  Aquitaine,  were  under 
different  sovereigns  from  the  rest  of  the  coimtry  ;  and 
the  other  Carlovingian  princes,  whose  legitimate  rule 
should  have  been  confined  to  Italy  or  Bavaria,  seldom 
lost  an  opportunity  of  interposing  in  the  affairs  of 
France,  and  of  creating  or  encouraging  factions  in 
Church  as  well  as  in  State. 

Hence  the  consequence  was,  that  from  one  cause  or 
another,  and  in  most  case»  frcwn  several  causes  com- 
bined, the  Gallican  Church  was  prevented  from  acting 
in  concert,  or  from  bringing  her  whole  weight  of  in- 
fluence to  bear  with  efficiency  on  any  question  of  na- 
tional importance ;  and  least  of  all,  upon  the  question 
of  independency,  or  unlimited  subjection  to  the  Roman 
see.  Even  when  these  adverse  circumstances  operated 
with  least  effect,  there  was  another  advantage  possessed 
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and  used  by  Rome  which  weighed  more  than  all  the 
rest.  This  was  the  publication  of  the  early  decretals, 
first  made  in  the  end  of  the  eighth  or  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century,  although  not  generally  known,  and 
perhaps  not  systematically  arranged,  for  half  a  century 
more.  Hincmar  lived  to  see  them  almost  universally 
accepted  as  really  what  they  purported  to  be.  He 
himself  indeed  not  unfrequently  quotes  them,  although 
he  refused  any  blind  obedience  to  their  authority,  and 
probably  had  some  suspicions  of  their  genuineness. 
The  age,  as  it  has  been  truly  remarked,  was  uncritical, 
and  Hincmar,  although  he  was  probably  one  of  the  best 
read  scholars  of  his  day,  and  although  his  works  shew 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  whole  rai^e  of  Ca- 
tholic writers,  from  St.  Cyprian's  time  to  his  own,  and 
with  the  canons  of  Councils,  general  and  provincial, 
which  made  up  the  body  of  ecclesiastical  law,  can 
hardly  be  supposed  so  far  in  advance  of  his  contempo- 
raries as  to  discover  at  once  and  without  doubt  the 
falsity  of  documents  which  were  unimpeached,  or  at  all 
events  not  disproved,  for  many  centuries  afterwards. 
Even  if  he  had  more  strongly  suspected  the  forgery  of 
the  decretals,  however  great  his  boldness  in  the  cause 
of  truth,  and  resolution  in  defence  of  his  Church,  no 
prelate  of  that  time  would  have  ventured,  for  the  sake 
of  their  common  Christianity,  and  the  credit  of  the 
station  which  they  both  held,  to  bring  so  heavy  a 
charge  against  the  first  bishop  of  Christendom.  At  the 
present  day,  with  prejudices  less  enlisted  in  favour  of 
the  papal  power  than  were  those  of  all  the  European 
Church  of  the  ninth  century,  and  with  far  greater  ex- 
perience in  the  history  of  the  Roman  see,  we  shrink 
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from  supposing  that  so  gigantic  a  forgery,  so  unprin- 
cipled an  attempt  to  uphold  their  own  supremacy  at 
the  expense  of  truth  and  justice,  could  have  been  sug- 
gested and  maintained  at  the  instance,  or  even  with  the 
knowledge  and  consent,  of  a  succession  of  Christian 
prelates,  some  of  whom  have  been  held  as  Saints  by 
the  later  Church,  and  many  of  whom  were  certainly 
men  zealous  for  the  truth  in  other  points,  and  unwearied 
in  their  endeavours  to  spread  the  Gospel  through  the 
world.  The  alternative,  with  all  its  difficulties,  seems 
preferable  ;  the  hypothesis  which  would  throw  all  the 
blame  of  the  publication  upon  Isidore  the  merchant,  if 
such  were  in  reality  his  name,  and  which  would  repre- 
sent the  popes  as  equally  deceived  with  the  rest  of  the 
Church  as  to  the  fictitious  character  of  the  documents 
palmed  upon  them  by  the  over-zealous  and  unscrupu- 
lous Spaniard.  In  either  view  their  effect  was  the 
same  ;  and  whether  knowingly  or  in  ignorance  adduced 
by  Nicholas  and  Adrian,  they  equally  increased  the 
difficulty,  to  Hincmar  and  his  party,  of  defending  the 
primitive  independence  of  their  Church. 

In  questions  more  purely  doctrinal,  scarcely  less  than 
in  the  disputes  about  papal  supremacy,  the  history  of 
the  Gallican  Church  of  the  ninth  century  is  full  of  in- 
terest to  the  ecclesiastical  student.  In  some  of  these, 
especially  the  question  of  Predestination,  Hincmar  took 
an  equally  leading  part,  and  has  justly  won  for  himself 
the  reputation  of  being  the  great  champion  of  orthodoxy 
on  this  difficult  but  important  article  of  faith.  In  some 
other  discussions,  carried  on  with  much  vehemence  and 
learning  in  his  time,  as  in  those  upon  Image  Worship, 
and  the  Real  Presence  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  his  name 
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is  less  prominent,  although  his  sentiments  may  be  dis- 
covered on  both  subjects  ;  and  although,  on  the  former 
of  the  two,  he  appears  to  have  been  chosen  as  a  judge 
or  umpire  by  many  of  his  learned  brethren,  and  to  have 
written  a  treatise  which  is  not  now  extant,  but  which, 
doubtless,  had  its  influence  in  his  day. 

Meanwhile,  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  was  not  only 
the  acknowledged  leader  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  but 
took  an  important  share  in  most  of  the  secular  or  poli- 
tical movements  of  his  time.  These,  if  less  striking 
than  some  events  which  distinguished  the  previous  or 
succeeding  age,  occupy  no  insignificant  place  in  Euro- 
pean history.  In  the  forty  years  during  which  Hincmar 
was  the  chief  counsellor  of  his  sovereign,  the  kingdom 
and  people  of  France  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
their  existence,  as  a  nation  distinct  in  character,  in- 
terests, and  language,  firom  the  Franks  of  the  last 
century.  Charles  the  Bald  was  the  first  true  king  of 
France,  and  during  his  reign  the  separati<Mi  of  Ger- 
many on  the  one  side,  and  Italy  on  the  other,  from 
the  country  over  which  he  ruled,  was  continually  widen- 
ing. In  many  respects,  the  old  system  of  national 
life,  the  former  gradations  of  society,  the  manners  and 
relations  of  men,  changed  more  rapidly  within  the 
same  period  than  has  been  the  case  in  an  European 
country  in  any  other  equal  space  of  years.  This  must  be 
mainly  attributed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Normans.  The 
chief  cities  of  France  were  destroyed,  again  and  again, 
by  these  unsparing  and  unsatisfied  invaders,  and  popu- 
lation was  thinned  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  laige  tracts 
of  country  were  reduced  anew  to  their  primitive  state 
of  waste  or  forest  land.     Meanwhile  ^the  d^eneration 
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in  vigour  of  character  was  more  rapid  in  the  successors 
of  Charlemagne  than  even  in  the  preceding  dynasty  ; 
although  in  respect  of  morality  or  purity  of  life  they 
offer  a  favourable  contrast,  not  only  to  the  Merovingian 
princes,  but  to  Charlemagne  himself.  This  single  cir- 
cumstance confers  an  interest  of  its  own  upon  the  cha- 
racter and  actions  of  Louis  and  his  sons,  of  a  different 
kind  from  that  with  which  we  regard  the  exploits  or 
policy  of  vigorous  or  warlike  sovereigns,  yet  not  less 
real,  and  perhaps  better  merited.  It  encourages  the 
idea  that  the  precepts  and  principles  of  Christianity  had 
a  truer  hold  upon  both  rulers  and  people  than  is  often 
the  case  in  times  of  greater  national  prosperity,  and 
under  the  sway  of  princes  of  military  prowess,  and  of 
wiser  or  more  successftil  policy.  The  occasional  ex- 
ceptions which  occur  to  the  usual  respectability  of  con- 
duct in  the  Carlovingian  family,  may  be  regarded,  from 
the  notice  which  they  attracted,  and  the  unsparing  cen- 
sure bestowed  upon  them,  as  proofs  of  this  character 
itself,  rather  than  of  its  contrary.  How  little,  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  before,  would  far  grosser  violations 
of  the  moral  law,  in  princes  occupying  the  same  throne 
and  station,  have  been  considered  worthy  of  observation 
or  reproach ! 

At  the  time  of  Charlemagne's  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  28th  of  January,  814,  the  Western  Empire 
extended  from  the  Ebro  as  far  eastward  as  the  Elbe  or 
Oder,  and  from  the  duchy  of  Beneventum  northward  to 
the  Eyder.  Within  these  limits  were  contained  France 
and  Germany,  Italy  from  Calabria  to  the  Alps,  and  the 
Spanish  March,  which  included  all  the  country  between 
the  Ebro  and  the  Pyrenees.     The  name  of  France  in 
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this  division  must  be  taken  in  its  widest  acceptati<Mi,  as 
representing  not  only  the  old  provinces  of  Neustria  and 
Austrasia,  but  Aquitaine  and  Burgundy,  Gascony, 
Languedoc,  and  Provence ;  all  the  country,  in  fact, 
bounded  by  the  Rhine  and  Alps  on  the  eastern  side, 
by  the  Mediterranean  and  Pyrenees  on  the  south,  and 
by  the  ocean  on  the  west.  It  is  true  that  both  Brittany 
and  the  most  southern  provinces  were  in  a  troubled 
and  imsettled  state,  even  to  the  end  of  Charlemagne's 
reign ;  still  they  were  parts  of  his  kingdom,  in  a  truer 
sense  than  that  in  which  the  duchy  of  Beneventum, 
in  Italy,  can  be  considered  as  subject  to  him.  This 
duchy,  nearly  co-extensive  with  the  modem  king- 
dom of  Naples,  was  n^ver  altogether  conquered,  and 
Charles,  notwithstanding  ^e  constant  and  urgent  en- 
treaties of  the  pope  that  he  would  entirely  destroy  its 
independency,  consented  to  recognize  Grimwald  as 
duke,  and  to  commit  to  his  management  the  wars 
with  the  Greeks  and  Saracens.  The  appellation  of 
Germany  was  nearly  confined,  in  those  days,  to  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  to  Alsace,  Suabia, 
Switzerland,  and  Franconia,  the  last  of  which  provinces 
preserves  in  its  name  a  memorial  of  the  old  Prankish 
empire.  These,  however,  formed  but  an  inconsider- 
able portion  of  Charlemagne's  German  dominions, 
which  included  the  kingdoms  or  duchies  of  Hesse, 
Thuringia,  and  Bavaria ;  Saxony,  a  country  of  wide 
extent,  and  whose  limits  seem  to  have  been  defined 
with  little  accuracy  ;  *  and  Bohemia  and  Hungary, 
to  which  we  must  add  the  Turkish  or  Illyrian  pro- 

*  It  was  divided  into  the  eight  bishoprics  of  Munster,  Osnaburg,  Pader- 
born,  Minden,  Bremen,  Vcrden,  Hildeshelm,  Halberstadt,  according  to 
Gibbon's  enumeration. 
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vinces  of  Istria,  Liburnia,  and  Dalmatia,  and  perhaps 
Sclavonia. 

Charlemagne  had  made  a  partition  of  his  dominions 
eight  years  before  his  death,  between  his  three  sons, 
Charles,  Pepin,  and  Louis.  At  that  time  the  oldest 
had  received  for  his  portion  France,  or  the  provinces  of 
Neustria  and  Austrasia,  and  Germany  ;  Italy  and  Ba- 
varia, with  the  conquests  in  Panuonia,  were  given  to 
Pepin;  and  Aquitaine,  Burgundy,  Provence,  and  the 
Spanish  Marches,  fell  to  the  share  of  Louis.  But  it 
was  not  then  for  the  first  time  that  these  princes  were 
introduced  to  their  kingdoms.  As  early  as  the  year 
781,  when  Louis  was  but  three  years  old,  he  had  been 
nominated  king  of  Aquitaine,  and  committed  by  his 
father  to  William  the  Short-nosed,  duke  of  Toulouse, 
and  several  other  counts  or  nobles,  who  were  charged 
with  the  education  of  the  infant  monarch,  and  the  de- 
fence or  extension  of  his  dominions.  Thus  his  child- 
hood and  youth  were  spent  almost  exclusively  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  France  ;  his  first  essays  in  war, 
against  the  half-savage  inhabitants  of  Gascony,  who 
fought  for  their  freedom  with  an  obstinacy  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  native  Saxons,^  and  especially 
against  the  Saracens  in  the  siege  of  Barcelona,  and  other 
campaigns,  were  directed  by  the  nobles,  and  performed 
in  the  presence  of  the  freemen  of  that  country  ;  and  the 
gentleness  and  kindness,  as  well  as  seriousness  of  his 
disposition,  won  for  him  at  once  the  well-merited  name 
of  the  Pious,  or  the  Debonair,  and  a  far  greater  share 
of  the  affections  of  the  people  than  was  probably  ever 
granted,  in  this  portion  of  his  empire,  to  Charlemagne 

<>  Sismondi.  Hist,  de  Fr.    P.  ii.  c.  6. 
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himself.  For  Charlemagne,  like  his  fiUher  and  grand- 
iatheTf  was  essentially  a  Grerman.  Althoo^  France 
was  the  centre  of  his  empire  he  seldom  visited  it,  he 
was  probably  ignorant  of  its  language,  and  he  seldom 
even  called  its  connts  and  freemen  to  follow  him  in  war. 
He  had  transferred  the  splendour  and  importance  of  a 
royal  residence  from  Paris  and  the  other  French 
capitals,  to  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  althou^^  in  truth  Charle- 
magne could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  any  fixed 
residence,  except  during  the  last  few  yean  of  his  reign, 
so  much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  the  camp,  or  in  winter 
quarters  at  different  places,  from  Ravenna  to  Ratisbon, 
where  his  presence  and  that  of  his  army  were  required. 
But  his  Gaulish  or  Roman  subjects,  as  the  inhabitants 
of  western  and  southern  France  were  still  called,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Franks  of  Austrasia  and  Ger- 
many, were  more  neglected  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  empire,  of  which  the  main  reason  no  doubt  was, 
that  his  att^otion  was  less  needed  there  than  elsewhere, 
whether  in  Italy  or  in  the  north.  The  Saracens  of 
Spain  were  the  cmly  foes  to  be  dreaded,  when  the 
mountaineers  of  Gascony  or  Novempopulania  were  once 
subdued ;  and  the  civil  wars  for  the  Mussulman  throne 
of  Cordova  so  greatly  weakened  these  natural  enemies  of 
the  Christian  emperor,  that  the  d^enoe  of  the  Spanish 
Marches  and  the  rest  of  Louis's  dominions  might  gene- 
rally be  left  with  safety  to  the  young  prince  himself, 
and  the  nobles  who  were  his  subjects  and  instructors. 

Within  four  or  five  years  firom  the  partition  of  his 
dominions,  the  emperor  lost  first  his  second  and  then 
his  eldest  son.  The  latter  had  no  children ;  but  Pepin, 
king  of  Italy,  left  one  son,  named  Bernard,  and  several 
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daughters.  The  laws  of  primogeniture  were  little  re- 
garded at  that  time.  At  all  events  the  reigning  prince 
was  considered  at  liberty  to  choose  his  successor  from 
among  his  children^  Accordingly,  he  contented  himself 
with  nominating  his  grandson  king  of  Italy,  and  com- 
mitted him  to  the  care  of  Wala,  whose  father,  Bernard, 
was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Charles  Martel,  and  who  had 
held  the  same  position  of  guardian  or  chief  minister  to 
the  younger  Pepin.  He  then  sent  for  Louis  from 
Aquitaine,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  pre- 
sented him  with  great  solemnity  to  the  bishops  and 
nobles  assembled  for  the  purpose  in  the  national  co- 
mitia  or  parliament,  and  required  them  to  declare  him 
emperor.  After  receiving  the  unanimous  consent  of  all 
present,  he  bade  him  take  with  his  own  hands  a  crown 
of  gold,  similar  to  that  worn  by  himself,  which  had 
been  laid  upon  the  altar  of  the  newly-built  Cathedral, 
and  place  it  upon  his  own  head ;  a  symbolical  act,  by 
which  he,  doubtless,  meant  it  to  be  understood,  that 
though  the  approbation  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  nobles,  or  lay  estates  of  the  realm,  might  be  re- 
quisite or  desirable  in  the  choice  of  an  emperor,  the 
royal  power  and  privileges  were  the  gift  of  God  alone, 
and  to  Him  alone  could  the  monarch  be  responsible 
for  the  way  in  which  he  used  them.°  Charlemagne 
then  solemnly  commended  to  his  son's  care  the  interests 
of  the  Church  and  nation  which  had  thus  been  put  into 
his  hands,  as  vicegerent  of  the  Supreme  Ruler;  and 
bidding  him  preserve  a  fraternal  affection  towards  his 
sisters  and  three  illegitimate  brothers,  dismissed  him 
again  to  his  kingdom  of  Aquitaine. 

'  Sismondi.  Hist.  Fr.  p.  ii.  c.  6.  ad  fin.  Fleury.  Hist.  £ccl.  1.  46.  c.  7. 
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Louis  was  at  Toulouse  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death.     On  receiving  the  news,  he  proceeded  at  once 
to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  was  accompanied  during  his 
march,  and  met  there  on  his  arrival,  by  the  rejoicings 
and  congratulations  of  all  classes  of  his  subjects.  Great 
hopes  were  formed  by  all  from  his  high  reputation  for 
strictness  and  even  sanctity  of  life,  and  for  such  kind- 
ness of  disposition  as  was  thought  likely  to  lead  to  a 
watchful  care  for  his   people's  welfare.     In   both  of 
these  particulars  he  was  regarded,  not  without  some 
justice,  as  superior  to  his  father.     For  although  Charle- 
magne's talents  as  a  statesman  were  probably  not  in- 
ferior to  his  wonderful  energy  and  genius  in  the  field, 
his  constant  wars  had  reduced  a  large  part  of  the 
empire,  especially  the  countries  then  known  as  France 
and   Germany,  to  great   poverty   and   distress.     The 
custom,  universal  in  those  ages,  in  the  western  world, 
which  compelled  each  freeman,  in  possession  of  a  cer- 
tain extent  of  land,  to  follow  his  lord  to  battle,  when 
the  general  summons  was  issued  by  the  king,  and  to 
furnish  himself  with  all  necessaries  for  the  war,  and 
during  its  continuance,  at  his  own  expense,  had  impo- 
verished the  people  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  the  class 
of  freemen  had  in  many  places  well  nigh  disappeared. 
Multitudes  had  been  forced  to  sell  their  possessions, 
and  reduce  themselves  to  the  condition  of  slaves.     The 
slaves  were  not  required,  or  permitted,  to  carry  arms ; 
they  never  formed  part  of  the  army,    and  in  conse- 
quence as  their  number  increased,  and  that  of  the  free- 
men diminished,  the  whole  country  gradually  became 
weak  and  defenceless,  and  exposed,  without  protection, 
to  the  attack  of  any  foreign  power.     Hitherto,  it   is 
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true,  the  more  civilized  part  of  the  empire  had  been 
secure,  by  reason  of  its  central  position,  from  such  dan- 
gers. But  the  poverty  and  general  slavery  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  frequent  oppression  of  the  weak 
by  the  powerful,  were  more  general  in  France  and 
Germany,  and  especially  in  the  former  country,  than  in 
the  less  civilized  and  more  warlike  provinces  of  Ba- 
varia or  Saxony,  or  even,  though  perhaps  from  some- 
what different  causes,  than  in  Italy  or  Aquitaine. 

From  these  and  other  evils  all  classes  looked  to  the 
new  sovereign  for  protection  and  redress.  But  the 
task  would  have  been  far  too  difficult  an  one  for  him, 
even  had  he  possessed  the  greatness  of  mind  and  inde- 
pendence of  thought  which  had  raised  his  father  above 
all  contemporary  princes.  In  this  resolution  and  self- 
confidence  he  was  unfortunately  deficient;  and,  for  a 
monarch  who  had  to  play  so  difficult  a  part,  and  to  regu- 
late, even  independently  of  actual  rebellion,  or  foreign 
war,  a  lawless  aristocracy,  a  barbarous  and  oppressed 
population,  and  the  ambition  of  ecclesiastics,  who  were 
the  chief  coimsellors  and  the  chief  intriguers  in  all  state 
affairs,  no  integrity  of  purpose,  no  feelings  of  benevo- 
lence, could  make  amends  for  the  defect.  Accordingly 
the  reign  of  Louis,  except  perhaps  for  the  few  first  years, 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  vigorous  rule  of  Char- 
lemagne. With  qualities  which,  in  another  state  of  life, 
would  have  made  him  respected  and  beloved,  which  even 
as  a  king  demand  for  him  our  interest  and  sympathy ,"it 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  failed  in  the  government  of  the 
empire,  which  had  been  with  so  great  solemnity,  with  so 
universal  a  consent,  and  with  such  high  expectations, 
committed  to  his  care.     He  was  not  unaware  himself 
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of  his  deficiency  in  resolution  ;  before  his  father*s  death 
he  had  permitted  himself  to  be  stripped  of  all  his  pos- 
sessions, to  gratify  the  constant  demands  of  those  who 
formed  his  court  in  Aquitaine,  and  it  required  the  in- 
terference of  Charlemagne  to  reinstate  him  in  his  right 
and  property.  Whether  from  a  persuasion  of  his  own 
unfitness  for  the  throne,  or  from  a  purely  religious 
motive,  he  expressed,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  a  strong 
wish  to  retire  into  a  moaastery.  This  was  overruled 
at  the  time,  and  although  repeated  several  years  afler 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  when  the  death  of  his  wife 
deprived  him  at  the  same  time  of  a  companion  and  a 
counsellor,  it  seems  to  have  been  but  a  short-lived  re- 
solution. A  time  arrived  when  those  who  had  before 
dissuaded  him  from  the  idea,  were  anxious  that  he 
should  put  it  into  effect,  but  he  refused  then  to  comply. 
Perhaps  he  had  become  so  accustomed  to  the  dignity  of 
an  imperial  throne,  accompanied  as  it  was  with  dangers 
and  vexations,  as  to  be  unwilling  to  relinquish  it,  and 
he  may  have  felt  that  it  was  the  place  allotted  to  him 
by  Providence,  which  he  had  no  right  to  desert  in  the 
time  of  trouble  for  his  own  ease,  or  at  the  wish  of 
others. 

On  his  first  arrival  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Louis  ful- 
filled the  requisitions  of  his  father's  last  will  with  strict 
impartiality,  although  the  enormous  wealth  left  by  the 
deceased  emperor  to  the  Church,  and  his  large  allow- 
ance to  his  daughters,  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  might 
have  fairly  appeared  excessive  to  the  new  sovereign, 
who  found  himself  considerably  straitened  by  the  liber- 
ality of  these  bequests.*     But  his  justice  in  this  par- 

^  Charlemagne  left  one-twelfth  of  his  personal  property  to  be  distributed 
C 
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ticular  extended  not  to  any  indulgence  towards  vices, 
for  which  the  strictness  of  his  own  morality  could  feel 
no  sympathy.  He  dismissed  from  the  palace  with  un- 
relenting severity  not  only  all  the  mistresses  whom 
Charlemagne,  after  the  death  of  his  fifth  wife  fourteen 
years  before,  had  taken  to  supply  her  place,  but  his 
sisters,  whose  character  and  manner  of  life  seems  to 
have  been  no  better  than  might  have  been  conjectured 
from  the  licentiousness  or  irregularity  of  the  court  in 
which  they  had  been  brought  up  and  educated.  Louis 
sent  them  to  different  nunneries,  and  punished  the  nobles 
who  had  been  their  lovers  with  banishment  or  death. 

Among  those  who  received  the  new  emperor  on  his 
arrival  at  his  father's  capital  was  Wala,  before  men- 
tioned as  grandson  of  Charles  Martel,  and  as  the  tutor 
and  minister  of  Bernard,  the  young  king  of  Italy.  Wala, 
who  though  at  present  a  la3rman  afterwards  became 
abbot  of  Corbey,  and  his  brother  Adelard,  who  now 
held  that  wealthy  and  dignified  situation,  were  men  of 
talent  and  learning,  and  had  been  in  great  favour  and 
trust  with  Charlemagne.  Adelard  was  at  present  in 
Italy,  but  Wala  joined  with  the  other  courtiers  and  in- 
mates of  the  palace  in  advancing  to  receive  Louis,  and 
in  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance.  Nor  do  we  hear  of 
any  treasonable  .or  suspicious  conduct  either  on  his  part 
or  on  that  of  his  brother  Adelard.  It  is  true  that  both 
were  friends  of  the  emperor's  nephew  Bernard.  The 
king  of  Italy,  however,  no  less  readily  than  his  mini- 
sters, gave  in  his  adherence  to  Louis,  and  presented 

between  his  own  daughters  and  those  of  Pepin,  late  king  of  Italy ;  a  second 
among  his  servants,  a  third  to  be  given  to  the  poor,  and  the  remaining  nine- 
twelfths  to  the  different  metropolitan  Churches  of  his  empire.  Sismondi, 
p.  2.  c.  vi. 
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himself  at  the  first  parliament,  or  convocation  of  the 
bishops,  abbots,  and  nobles,  summoned  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  little  more  than  half  a  year  after  the  death  of 
Charlemagne.  But  notwithstanding  this,  influenced  by 
a  secret  mistrust,  which  was  doubtless  increased  by  a 
consciousness  of  his  nephew's  claims  to  the  imperial 
throne,  and  in  all  probability  at  the  instigation  of  his 
queen  Ermengarde,  Louis,  before  the  termination  of 
the  first  year  of  his  reign,  banished  Adelard  from  his 
abbacy  of  Corbey  to  the  island  of  Noirmoutiers,  com- 
pelled Wala  to  dismiss  his  wife  and  become  an  inmate 
of  that  monastery,  and  sent  a  third  brother  of  the  name 
of  Bernard  to  the  monastery  of  Lerins,  a  small  island, 
or  group  of  islands,  off  the  coast  of  Provence. 

At  his  first  comitia  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  emperor 
had  made  a  partition  of  his  dominions  between  his  three 
sons,  Lothaire,  Pepin,  and  Louis.  As  Italy  was  not 
included  in  this  division,  it  interfered  in  no  way  with 
the  rights  of  Bernard,  of  whatever  nature  they  may 
have  been.  But  three  years  afterwards,  at  another 
meeting  of  his  parliament,  he  gained  the  consent  of  the 
estates  of  his  realm  to  the  nomination  of  his  eldest  son 
Lothaire  as  partner  with  himself  in  the  empire.  At 
the  same  time  he  altered  the  former  distribution  of  his 
territories,  giving  to  Pepin  the  kingdom  of  Aquitaine, 
which  he  had  formerly  held  himself,  and  declaring 
Louis,  the  youngest  son,  king  of  Bavaria.  Until  this 
last  division,  Bernard,  the  emperor's  nephew,  had 
not  only  abstained  from  interfering  with  the  imperial 
authority,  but  had  acted  as  if  his  own  kingdom  of  Italy 
were  merely  a  government  held  under  his  uncle.®     He 

•  Eginhardi  Annal.  p.  175,  referred  to  by  Sistnondi. 
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had  attended  with  regularity  at  the  parliaments  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Paderbom  ;  he 
had  followed  Louis  on  an  expedition  into  Saxony, 
undertaken  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  ;  and  at  his 
command  had  marched,  in  character  of  his  lieutenant  or 
viceroy,  from  Frankfort  to  Rome,  to  support  the  rights 
of  the  emperor,  which  appeared  in  danger  of  being  set 
aside  by  pope  Leo  III. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  the  following : 
Leo,  on  his  accession  to  the  pontificate,  nearly  twenty 
years  before,  had  been  treated  with  great  indignities, 
and  had  been  accused  of  various  crimes  by  some  of  the 
Roman  clergy,  who  were  hostile  to  his  election,  and 
who  were  joined  and  supported  by  a  large  proportion  of 
tlie  citizens.  He  had  escaped  from  his  enemies  at  that 
time  with  difficulty,  had  submitted  himself  to  a  public 
trial,  at  which  his  accusers  had  not  the  courage  to  ap- 
pear against  him,  and  had  accordingly  been  reinstated 
by  the  emperor.  As  long  as  Charlemagne  lived  the 
pope  remained  in  security,  but  afler  his  death  the 
Romans  rose  against  him  a  second  time.  On  this  oc- 
casion, without  waiting  for  the  intervention  of  the  em- 
peror, Leo  seized  and  punished  his  enemies  as  guilty  of 
treason  against  himself.  No  such  judicial  powers  had 
hitherto  been  considered  as  belonging  to  the  papal  au- 
thority. The  act  of  Leo  was  an  encroachment  on  the 
rights  of  the  emperor,  and  it  must  have  been  regarded 
as  one  of  consequence,  when  a  prince  so  entirely  devoted 
to  the  Church  as  Louis,  and  with  views  of  the  papal 
prerogative  so  exalted,  felt  it  due  to  his  privileges  to 
resent  what  had  been  done,  and  to  take  the  matter  into 
his  own  hands.     It  is  true  that  the  pope  quickly  paci- 


REBELLION  OF  BERNARD.  ^1 

fied  the  emperor  ^  but  the  disturbances  excited  by  his 
severity,  if  not  the  assumption  of  independence  from 
which  they  arose,  required  the  presence  of  Bernard, 
who  accordingly  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  duke  of  Spoleto*s  soldiery,  succeeded, 
not  without  difficulty,  in  repressing  the  popular  com- 
motion. 

Thus  until  the  elevation  of  Lothaire  to  a  partnership 
in  the  imperial  throne,  Bernard  was  faithful  to  Louis. 
This,  however,  amounting  as  it  did  to  a  virtual  disin- 
heritance, was  too  great  a  trial  of  his  patience  and  fide- 
lity. Supported  by  some  bishops  and  nobles,  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  reign  of  Louis,  he  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  open  revolt/  The  insurgents  could  have  had 
but  little  reasonable  hope  of  success.  But  before  any 
engagement  had  taken  place,  the  machinations  of  queen 
Ermengarde,  who  had  always  been  Bernard's  greatest 
enemy,  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion.'  She  sent  to  him, 
ofifering  herself  as  mediator  between  him  and  his  uncle ; 
and  the  king  of  Italy,  who  must  have  been  aware  that 
he  could  expect  little  firom  the  queen*s  good  will,  pre- 
ferred running  the  risk  of  trusting  her  promise  to  the 
desperate  chance  of  war.  He  hastened  to  France,  and 
yielded  himself  unconditionally  to  the  emperor.     Louis 

'  The  chief  bishops  engaged  in  the  revolt  were  the  bishops  of  Milan  and 
Cremona,  and  Theodulf,  bishop  of  Orleans,  a  prelate  of  great  eminence  in 
the  Church,  and  originally  teacher  of  the  court  school  under  Charlemagne. 
He  was  also  for  many  years  a  favourite  of  Louis.  He  was  the  only  bishop  in 
the  early  part  of  this  oenturv  by  whom,  so  far  as  we  have  any  information, 
schools  were  generally  established  for  children  not  destined  for  the  clerical 
profession  or  for  monastic  life.  In  a  letter  written  to  Charlemagne  he  men- 
tions their  establishment  under  the  clergy  in  the  towns  and  countrv  of  his 
diocese,  and  the  rule  that  no  payment  should  be  exacted,  beyond  the  free- 
will offerings  of  the  parents.  Theodulf  was  banished  to  Angers,  and  died 
A.D.  821.  He  persisted  to  the  last  in  asserting  his  innocence.  See  Baron, 
in  Ann.  817.  Dr.Lorenz'  Life  of  Alcuin  iv.  2,  and  Guizot  Hist,  de  la  Civil. 
en  France,  Lee.  23. 

c  Sismondi  Hist,  des  Franc,  part  ii.  c.  6. 
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ordered  him,  with  Reginard,  his  chief  accomplice,  who 
had  been  an  officer  of  rank  in  his  own  palace,  to  be 
thrown  into  prison,  and  to  have  his  eyes  torn  out ;  a 
common  mode  in  those  days  of  punishing  or  preventing 
treason.  Both  of  them  died  from  the  effects  of  this 
barbarous  treatment.  The  bishops  and  o^er  ecclesias- 
tics of  the  party  were  deprived  of  their  dignities,  and 
confined  in  monasteries  ;  the  remainder  of  the  conspi- 
rators among  the  nobles  were  banished  or  impris<Hied 
for  life.  Nor  did  the  emperor  consider  himself  in  safety 
until  he  had  forced  his  illegitimate  brothers  to  receive 
the  clerical  tonsure,  and  embrace  a  monastic  life,^ 

Although  Bernard  was  formally  condemned  by  a 
solemn  judicial  sentence  to  suffer  capital  punishment, 
it  is  probable  that  Louis  had  no  intention  of  carrying 
his  justice  or  revenge  so  far  as  his  nephew's  death. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  sincerity  in  the  relax- 
ation of  the  extreme  decree  ;  and,  cruel  as  the  penalty 
actually  awarded  appears  to  be,  it  would  not  have 
caused  death  unless  put  into  execution  with  unusual 
barbarity.  He  is  said  to  have  grieved  bitterly  on  hear- 
ing the  result,  and  the  consciousness  of  having  dealt 
with  him  unfairly,  or  of  having  given  him  at  all  events 
a  plausible  pretext  for  asserting  his  own  rights,  weighed 
heavily  on  his  mind.  We  cannot  doubt  that  this  in- 
fluenced him  in  his  wish  to  retire  into  a  monastery  on 
the  decease  of  his  wife,  which  took  place  the  following 
year,  and  his  conscience  was  not  at  rest  until,  in  the 
year  822,  he  had  performed  public  penance  at  Attigny, 
before  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  his  realm.     But  prior 

»•  Theganus  ap.  Pag.  in  ann.  817.  c.  14.    Drogo,  the  eldest  of  the  three, 
was  afterwards  made  bishop  of  Metz. 
^  Thegan.  ap.  Baron,  in  ann.  817,  c.  18. 
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to  this  he  proved  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance  hy  par- 
doning and  recalling  from  exile  not  only  all  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  conspiracy,  but  Wala  and  his  two 
brothers,  who  were  banished  some  years  before. 

Bernard  left  several  children,  of  whom  the  eldest 
bore  the  name  of  Pepin.  Louis  took  the  boy  under  his 
own  chaige,  but  without  any  purpose  of  advancing  him 
to  his  father^s  dignity.  Some  time  was  probably  re- 
quired for  effectually  reducing  or  quieting  Lombardy, 
and  as  soon  as  this  was  completed,  Lothaire,  in  addition 
to  his  imperial  title,  was  declared  king,  in  the  year  8:^0, 
or  at  the  synod  of  Nimeguen,  in  the  following  year. 

Meanwhile,  the  wars  in  which  Louis  or  his  generals 
were  engaged,  met  with  a  favourable  result  during  the 
early  years  of  his  reign.  In  person  he  quieted  without 
difficulty  some  disturbances  in  Saxony  ;  he  suppressed 
a  revolt  of  the  duke  of  Brittany,  in  which  that  prince 
lost  his  life,^  and  his  armies  fought  with  honour  and 
success  against  the  forces  of  the  Saracen  king  of  Cor- 
dova, who  had  plundered  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and 
Corsica,  in  violation  of  former  treaties,  and  against  the 
Sclavonian  Sorabi,  and  the  Gascons  of  the  Pyrenees. 
A  war  in  Italy  was  avoided  by  the  prudence  of  the 
emperor,  who  refrained  from  taking  revenge  for  the 
murder  of  Grimwald,  and  even  recognized  Sico,  who 
was  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime,  as  his  lawful  successor. 
At  the  same  time  the  boundary  line  between  his  do- 
minions and  those  of  the  eastern  emperor,  in  Dalmatia, 
were  settled  by  peaceable  negotiation  ;  and  the  formal 
distinction  was  recognized  between  the  Roman  and 
Greek  Dalmatians,  or  the  subjects  of  the  emperor  Leo, 

^  Annalist.  Moissiac,  ap.  Pag.  Crit.  in  Ann.  818.  c.  6. 
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and  the  Prankish  or  Sclavonian  Dalmatians,  who  formed 
part  of  the  empire  of  Louis. ^ 

Nor  were  his  reforms  in  the  internal  management  of 
the  empire,  in  both  Church  and  State,  carried  on  with 
less  vigour,  although  success  in  these  departments  was 
more  difficult  and  less  complete.  The  Missi  Dominici 
were  sent  into  the  different  provinces  with  as  much  re- 
gularity as  during  his  father's  reign,  and  probably  per- 
formed, with  equal  impartiality,  their  arduous  task  of 
settling  all  disputes  between  the  nobles  and  other  in- 
habitants.'" In  the  synods,  which  met  at  least  once  a 
year,  great  energy  was  displayed  by  Louis  in  reforming 
the  manners  of  the  bishops  and  the  higher  cleigy,  who 
often  rivalled  the  most  luxurious  of  the  lay  nobles  and 
courtiers  in  richness  of  dress  and  other  expense,  but 
who  were  forbidden  by  the  emperor  to  wear  gold  and 
jewels.  He  also  extended  his  care  as  guardian  of  the 
Church  to  the  monastic  establishments,  which  he  com- 
pelled to  submit  strictly  to  the  Benedictine  rule,  ap- 
pointing a  commission,  under  Benedict,  abbot  of  Aniane, 
who  had  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  sanctity  during 
many  years,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  their  laxity  in 
discipline,  and  to  put  into  force  some  means  for  remedy- 
ing it."   These  monasteries  he  divided  into  three  classes  : 

^  The  Dalmatians  of  the  western  empire  formed  part  of  the  duchy  or 
principality  of  Forum  Julii,  on  the  riTer  Natiso  in  Upper  Italy. 

»  They  were  established  by  Charlemagne  a.d.  801,  and  consisted,  for  the 
most  part,  of  a  bishop  and  lay  nobleman.  Piissimus  Imperator  noluit  pau- 
periores  vassos  suos  transmittere  ad  justitias  faciendas,  sed  elegit  archiepis- 
copos  et  abbates  cum  ducibus  et  comitibus  qui  jam  opus  non  piaberentj  super 
innocentes  munera  accipere.  Chron.  Moissiac.  ad  ann.  803.  In  the  capitula 
of  819,  eleven  provinces  are  enumerated  into  which  they  were  to  journey. 
Fag.  Grit,  in  Ann. 

■  Fleury  46.  c.  30.  In  the  year  817  Louis  summoned  a  Council,  or  ecclesi- 
astical assembly,  consisting  solely  of  abbots  and  monks,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
to  deliberate  on  this  reformation.  In  the  year  before  another  Council,  held  at 
the  same  place,  had  made  rules  for  the  Cfanons,  a  semi-monastic  order,  and 
for  nunneries. 
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the  richest  were  required  to  furnish  both  soldiers  and 
money  to  the  emperor ;  others  money  alone ;  and  a 
third  division,  which  waa  probably  too  poor  for  either, 
contributed  merely  their  prayers.®  For  the  expenses  of 
each  Church,  a  manse  of  land,  valued  at  twelve  French 
acres,  was  allotted  to  every  parish,  by  the  Stole  synodal 
or  parliamentary  orders.^ 

The  great  prominence  given  in  these  comitia  to  eccle- 
siastical .  affairs  was  owing  to  the  custom,  first  esta- 
blished by  Pepin,  of  summoning  the  bishops  and  higher 
clergy  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations.  Pepin  owed  to 
the  Church,  as  much  as  to  his  own  talents  in  war,  his 
advancement  to  the  throne,  and  naturaUy  gave  great 
weight  to  the  authority  of  the  bishops.  This  was  in- 
creased by  Charlemagne,  who  waa  not  slow  in  discover- 
ing that  the  clergy  were  in  fact  the  only  portion  of  his 
subjects  fitted  by  education  to  afibrd  him  counsel  in 
forming  and  carrying  out  plans  for  the  amelioration  of 
his  dominions.  Hence  the  practice  arose  of  using 
Latin  in  debating  all  subjects,  ecclesiastical  or  civil; 
a  language  quite  unintelligible  to  the  Austrasian  and 
German  nobles,  and  probably  little  better  understood  by 
those  of  western  and  southern  France,  although  their 
usual  speech  was  but  a  corruption  of  it.**  The  inevit- 
able consequence  was,  that  the  whole  discussion  was 
confined  to  the  bishops,  and  at  last  the  others  either 

■>  Baron,  in  ann.  817  cum  Crit  Pag.  Fleury  46.  c.  29.  Forty-six  monas- 
teries are  mentioned  as  then  existing  in  France  and  Germany,  thirteen  in 
Aqmtaine,  fourteen  in  Septimania,  four  in  the  Toloean  district,  and  five  in 
Vasconia.    In  all  eighty-four. 

P  Ducange,  cited  by  Sismondi,  P.  ii.  c.  5.  p.  392.    Baron,  in  ann.  817. 

4  That  Latin  was  unintelligible  even  to  the  Roman  or  Gaulish  part  of  the 
population,  is  proved  by  one  of  the  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Tours,  assem- 
bled by  Charlemagne  a.d.  813,  which  orders  that  all  sermons  should  be 
translated  from  Latin  into  the  rustic  Roman,  as  well  as  into  the  Tudescan 
language.    See  Fleury  46.  c.  6. 
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ceased  to  attend,  or  if  their  presence  was  compelled, 
paid  no  attention  to  subjects  of  which  they  understood 
so  little,  and  in  which  they  took  perhaps  as  little  in- 
terest. 

Under  the  influence  of  his  contrite  feelings  for  the 
death  of  Bernard,  Louis,  as  was  said,  resolved,  after  the 
death  of  Ermengarde,  to  retire  into  a  monastery.  His 
purpose  was  resisted  by  his  advisers,  both  spiritual  and 
secular,  who  persuaded  him  at  last  to  marry  a  second 
time.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  819,  he  espoused 
Judith,  daughter  of  Count  Guelpho,  of  Bavaria,  a  lady 
of  great  beauty,  and  of  ancient  and  noble  lineage.  This 
act,  which  though  acceptable  to  his  subjects  in  general, 
met,  as  might  be  supposed,  with  but  little  approbation 
from  the  emperor's  sons,  while  it  effectually  diverted 
his  thoughts  from  a  monastic  life,  only  led  him  to  seek 
another  method  of  regaining  peace  of  mind,  and  of  ma- 
nifesting his  repentance.  In  the  year  822,  the  ninth  of 
his  reign,  he  summoned  his  diet  to  meet  at  the  palace 
or  royal  town  of  Attigny,  in  the  diocese  of  Rheims.*^ 
So  large  an  assembly  of  bishops,  as  well  as  laymen, 
obeyed  the  summons,  that  this  parliament  at  Attigny 
formed  a  general  Council  of  the  whole  French  Church. 
In  the  presence  of  all  Louis  confessed  the  sins  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty,  in  the  unjust  banishment  of  Wala 
and  Adelard,  and  in  permitting  the  death  of  his  nephew 
Bernard."  The  two  former,  who  had  been  lately  re- 
called from  exile,  were  present  on  the  occasion.     Ade- 

'  The  royal  towns  were  the  chief  or  sole  sources  of  the  royal  revenue,  at  a 
time  when  no  taxes  were  levied  beyond  the  fines  for  non-attendance  at  the 
comitia,  or  at  the  rendezvous  in  time  of  war.    They  were  very  numerous. 

•  Louis  was  induced  to  make  this  confession,  according  to  Paschasius 
Radbertus,  quoted  by  Baronius,  at  the  advice  of  Adelard.  Baron,  in  Ann. 
822.  c.  6. 
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lard  was  restored  to  his  abbacy  of  Corbey,  and  Wala 
was  appointed  chief  minister  to  the  young  emperor 
Lothaire,  who  was  dismissed,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Council,  with  his  newly-married  wife,  Ermengarde, 
daughter  of  Count  Hugo,  to  his  kingdom  of  Italy  or 
Lombardy.  At  the  same  s3mod  the  bishops  came  to  a 
decision  which  was  considered  as  of  importance,  and 
afterwards  quoted,  as  will  be  seen,  as  a  precedent  of 
weight,  in  a  similar  affair  of  much  greater  notoriety. 
They  were  called  upon  to  decide  between  a  nobleman 
and  his  wife  on  some  points  of  disagreement,  when 
there  was  doubt  whether  the  question  was  matter  of 
separation  and  divorce,  or  should  be  treated  in  some 
other  way.  Such  judgments  hs^d  generally  been  thought 
to  fall  imder  the  province  of  ecclesiastical  law,  and 
therefore  to  be  amenable  to  episcopal  decision.  But 
on  this  occasion  the  bishops  determined  that  they  should 
in  future  be  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  married  or 
lay  judges,  who  were  to  settle  the  fact  of  the  dispute, 
and  pass  sentence  upon  the  guilty  parties.  Afterwards 
the  case  was  to  be  laid  before  the  bishops,  who  might 
fix  the  penance  required  before  absolution  could  be 
given,  and  the  offenders  reconciled  to  the  Church.* 

We  learn  from  a  speech  or  sermon  delivered  at  the 
Council  of  Attigny,  by  Agobard,  archbishop  of  Lyona^ 
one  of  the  most  learned  prelates  of  that  age,  that  greatly 
as  Louis  had  always  favoured  the  Church,  it  had  not- 
withstanding suffered  much  from  the  rapacity  of  the 
nobles,  and  the  carelessness  of  the  sovereign.  Charles 
Martel,  Pepin,  and  Charlemagne,  had  permitted  tiie 

*  Hincm.  de  Divert.  Loth,  et  Tetb.  Respons.  ad  Interrog.  v.  quoted  by 
Pag.  Crit.  in  ann.  822.  c.  2. 
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Church  property  to  be  alienated  in  many  ways,  and  a 
great  portion  df  it  was  now  in  the  hands  of  laymen. 
Even  the  present  emperor  had  taken  little  pains  to 
amend  the  fault,  and  had,  in  some  instances,  been  him- 
self guilty  of  the  same  ;™  and  the  archbishop  earnestly 
begged  all  who  heard  him  to  bring  the  matter  under  his 
notice,  in  order  to  obtain  a  restoration  of  the  plundered 
property.  Whether  the  emperor  heard  of  the  request 
of  Agobard  is  not  clear  ;  to  comply  with  it  was  certainly 
beyond  his  power,  and  complaints  of  a  similar  nature 
were  repeated,  during  his  reign  and  the  next,  without 
much  redress. 

Louis  had  already  been  crowned  by  pope  Stephen, 
the  successor  of  Leo.  This  pontiff  had  been  elected 
without  the  emperor's  consent,  and  conscious  that  so 
great  an  encroachment  on  the  imperial  privilege  would 
not  have  been  safe  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
thought  it  necessary  to  go  into  France  to  seek  pardon 
in  person.  But  his  reception  by  Louis  and  the  French 
nation  was  probably  different  from  what  he  had  ex- 
pected. On  his  arrival  at  Rheims,  the  emperor,  who 
waited  for  him  there,  thrice  prostrated  himself  on  the 
ground  before  him,  and  treated  him  in  every  respect 
not  as  a  subject,  but  as  a  potentate  above  all  earthly 
princes.  Nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  discovery  thus 
made  of  the  fact  that  he  was  regarded  in  other  parts  of 
western  Christendom  with  far  greater  reverence  than  in 
his  own  city  and  country,  coidd  be  without  its  effect  in 
stimulating  himself  and  his  successors  in  their  endea- 

'^  Thus  in  a  capitular  of  the  year  823,  quoted  by  Guizot,  Hist,  de  la  Civil, 
en  France,  Lee.  26,  he  says,  We  order  abbots  and  laymen  to  observe,  in  the 
monasteries  which  they  hold  of  our  boimty,  all  that  relates  to  the  religious 
life  of  the  monks,  canons,  &c. 
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TOUTS  to  exalt  the  papal  dignity  and  power.  While  at 
Rheims  Stephen  crowned  the  emperor  and  his  queen, 
and  anointed  them  with  holy  oil ;  doubtless  with  a  tacit 
inference  that  the  right  to  the  throne  was  not  complete 
without  this  ceremony,  although  the  pope's  journey  into 
France  was  of  itself  a  proof  of  the  contrary.  With 
similar  pomp  Lothaire,  on  arriving  in  Italy  after  the 
parliament  at  Attigny,  was  crowned  by  pope  Paschal, 
who  had  succeeded  Stephen  the  fifth,  and  whose  ele- 
vation to  the  apostolic  see  had  been  marked  with  the 
same  irregularity  as  that  of  his  predecessor,  and  had 
been  pardoned  with  equal  indulgence  on  the  part  of 
Louis.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  coronation  of 
Louis,  that  of  Lothaire  was  certainly  represented  by  the 
pope  as  no  empty  ceremony  ;  for  at  the  same  time  he 
publicly  invested  the  young  prince  with  civil  authority 
over  the  city  of  Rome,  as  if  this  were  not  necessarily 
included  in  the  power  of  the  western  emperor,  as  it 
had  been  before  in  that  o£  the  emperor  of  the  east.^ 
However,  whether  possessing  it  as  inherent  in  his  ori- 
ginal dignity,  or  receiving  it  from  the  papal  gift,  Lo- 
thaire was  quickly  called  upon  to  exert  his  authority. 
For  on  his  return  to  render  to  his  father  an  account  of 
the  state  in  which  he  found  his  kingdom,  and  of  the 
measures  taken  for  its  government,  several  persons, 
said  to  be  friends  or  adherents  of  the  emperor,  were 
murdered  at  Rome.  Lothaire  hastened  back,  at  his 
father's  desire,  to  examine  into  the  matter ;  and  though 
Paschal  cleared  himself  by  oath  of  any  participation 
in  the  crime,  and  was  accordingly  at  once  acquitted  of 
the  charge,  he  strenuously  defended  the  actual  perpe- 

«  Pauli  Diac.  Hist,  quoted  by  Pag.  Crit.  in  ann.  823.  c.  1. 
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trators  from  being  brought  to  trial,  thus  shewing,  as  in- 
deed he  publicly  professed,  that  he  approved  of  the 
deed,  and  that  the  murdered  persons  deserved  their 
fate.y  The  pope  himself  died  soon  afterwards,  and 
Eugenius  II.  succeeded  him,  with  whom  Lothaire  came 
to  an  agreement  that  the  property  of  those  who  had 
been  slain  should  be  restored  to  their  families,  and  that 
henceforward  no  bishop  of  Rome  should  be  chosen 
except  in  the  presence  of  the  delegates  of  the  emperor.* 
Before  leaving  the  city  on  this  occasion,  Lothaire  pub- 
lished several  constitutions,  determining  the  parties  who 
had  a  right  of  voting  at  the  election  of  pope,  and  giving 
the  Roman  people  permission  to  choose  the  code  of 
laws  under  which  they  were  in  future  to  be  governed. 
In  all  these  acts  we  have  sufficient  proof  that  the  whole 
temporal  sovereignty  of  Rome  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
emperor,  and  that  the  pontiff  possessed  no  part  of  it 
beyond  that  which  might  be  assumed  by  any  other 
bishop  in  the  civil  affairs  of  the  city  where  he  dwelt,  or 
to  speak  with  greater  accuracy,  beyond  the  degree  of 
jurisdiction  exercised  generally,  in  this  age,  by  the 
lord,  temporal  or  spiritual,  over  the  fief  or  territory 
granted  to  him  by  his  sovereign.* 

About  this  time  Louis,  whose  wife  had  ^bome 
him  a  son,  at  Frankfort,  in  June,  823,  and  whom  he 
named  Charles,  paid  great  attention  to  the  manage- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  affairs.  St.  Willi- 
brord,  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  had  begun  to  preach 
the  gospel  among  the  northern  nations  bordering  on  the 

y  Eginhard,  quoted  by  Pag.  Auctor  Vitae  Ludov.  by  Baron,  in  ann.  828, 
cc.  2,  3.    Sismondi  P.  ii.  c.  6.  p.  458. 

■  Astronomus,  quoted  by  Sismondi. 

•  See  Pag.  Crit.  in  ann.  824,  cc.  3,  4.  Also  Guizot  Hist,  de  la  Civil,  en 
France,  Lee.  27. 
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empire,  the  Danes,  Nordalbingians  or  Normans,  as  they 
are  called  by  difierent  writers  of  the  time.  Willibrord 
met  with  but  very  partial  success  in  his  mission,  and 
soon  returned,  bringing  with  him  some  children,  to  be 
educated  in  France  or  Germany.  Charlemagne  after- 
wards sent  Heridag  to  continue  the  work  begun  by 
Willibrord,  intending  to  make  him  bishop  of  those 
regions,  but  his  intention  was  cut  short  by  death. 
Meanwhile  some  political  correspondence  took  place 
between  the  emperor  and  the  Danes.  Heriolt  or  Hari- 
old,  a  king  of  Jutland,  had  been  banished  from  his 
country  by  Regner  Lodbrok,^  and  took  refuge  with 
Louis,  who  received  him  with  hospitality,  and  assisted 
him  in  regaining  his  throne.  He  was  bound  to  shew 
his  gratitude  by  favouring  any  missionaries  sent  by  that 
prince  into  his  dominions.  Accordingly  Ebo,  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  was  deputed  by  the  synod  of  Attigny 
to  undertake  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  in  those 
northern  regions ;  and  having  first  paid  a  visit  to  Rome 
to  obtain  the  sanction  of  pope  Paschal,  who  gave  him 
as  his  companion  Halitgar,  afterwards  bishop  of  Cam- 
bray,  he  preached  in  Denmark  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, but  returned  before  the  expiration  of  a  year. 
Whether  by  his  persuasions,  or  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a 
more  decided  support  from  Louis,  Heriolt,  two  years 
afterwards,  with  his  wife  and  a  large  retinue,  met  the 
emperor  by  appointment  at  Mentz,  and  received  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism.  The  cause  of  Christianity 
gained  an  impulse  from  the  circumstance,  and  not  less 
from  the  contemporaneous  formation  of  the  new  abbey 
of  Corbey  in  Saxony  or  Westphalia.*^     St.  Anschar  was 

••  Mosheim.  Cent.  ix.  p.  i.  c.  1. 

«  In  the  diocese  of  Paderborn.    It  was  first  designed  and  founded  by 
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one  of  the  founders  of  the  abbey,  and  on  the  return  of 
Heriolt  into  Denmark  accompanied  him  thither,  and 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  extended  over 
a  space  of  thirty-eight  years,  to  the  spread  of  Christi- 
anity in  that  kingdom  and  the  adjoining  territories.*^ 
He  was  made  the  first  bishop  of  Hamburg,  and  the  see 
of  Bremen,  instituted  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  and 
since  its  formation  subject  to  the  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
was  afterwards  taken  from  that  metropolitan  and  joined 
to  Hamburg,  so  that  Anschar  was  sole  bishop  of  the 
Church  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Weser.*  In  the 
documents  relating  to  the  union  of  the  two  sees,  Ham- 
bui^  is  called  the  capital  of  the  Nordalbingians,  and 
Anschar  is  entitled  bishop,  not  only  of  that  people,  but 
of  the  Danes  and  Sueones,  and  of  the  Slavi.' 

Another  ecclesiastical  act  of  some  importance  per- 
formed about  the  same  time  by  the  emperor  and  pope 
conjointly,  was  the  formation  of  a  fourth  metropolitical 
see  in  Germany.  Mentz,  Worms,  and  Salzburg  had 
hitherto  been  the  only  archbishoprics  in  that  country, 
but  in  the  year  824  the  old  diocese  of  Lauriacum,  de- 
stroyed by  the  Hims  in  the  sixth  century,  was  erected 
into  an  independent  archbishopric. 

Adelard  the  younger,  who  succeeded  his  nmnesake  Adelard,  brother  of 
Wala,  as  abbot  of  Corbey,  on  his  banishment  to  Noirmoutiers,  and  afterwards 
made  way  for  him  uain  on  his  return.  The  eldest  Adelard  also  afterwards 
retired  to  the  new  Corbey.  It  was  confirmed  by  a  charter  of  Louis,  dated 
A.D.  828.    Fleury  46.  c.  50. 

^  St.  Anschar  was  a  pupil  of  Radbert,  who  assisted  in  the  foundation  of 
the  new  Corbey.  He  went  from  Denmark  into  Sweden,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  country  had  sent  to  Louis  to  beg  for  preachers  of  Christianity,  in  the 
year  829.  He  was  well  received  at  Biorc,  then  the  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
not  fkr  from  Stockholm.    Fleury  47.  c.  31. 

*  The  union  took  place  a.d.  858.  Gonthar,  then  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
strongly  opposed  it,  out  was  forced  to  yield  to  tiie  general  wish  of  the  two 
kings,  Louis  and  Lothaire,  of  the  German  bishops,  and  of  the  pope. 

'  Baron,  in  ann.  858  cum  Crit.  Pagii. 
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The  same  year  Louis  prevailed  on  Pope  Eqgenius, 
not  without  some  difficulty,  to  sanction  a  full  discussion 
of  the  question,  agitated  at  this  time  with  so  much  yio- 
lence  in  the  East,  ccmceming  the  worship  of  images. 
The  great  Synod  of  Frankfort,  held  under  Charlemagne 
thirty  years  hefore,  had  condemned  the  practice,  and 
was  considered  binding  on  the  French  and  German 
Churches.  But  since  that  time  the  persecutions  by  the 
Iconoclast  party  in  Constantincyple,  the  countenance  be- 
stowed by  the  pope  upcm  those  who  upheld  the  con- 
trary doctrine,  and  numerous  works  written  by  different 
divines  in  support  of  one  side  or  the  other,  rendered  it 
necessary  that  some  new  examination  should  take  place, 
and  that  the  decrees  of  Frankfort  riiould  be  either  con- 
firmed by  authority  again,  or,  if  advisable,  repealed  or 
modified.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  emperor's  de- 
termination, was  an  embassy  firom  Michael  and  Theo- 
philus,  emperors  of  Constantinople,  who  represented  to 
Louis  the  divisi(His  existing  in  the  Eastern  Church  upon 
the  subject,  and  the  conspiracies  and  tumults  to  which 
they  gave  rise.  Accordingly  a  number  of  learned  men 
were  ordered  to  meet  at  Paris,  to  examine  the  question 
impartially,  and  to  communicate  their  decision  to  the 
emperor.  The  result  of  their  deliberations  was  the 
publication  of  a  document  or  libel,  in  which  they  recom- 
mended that  images  should  be  retained  in  the  Churches, 
but  that  no  kind  of  adoration  should  be  paid  them.' 
The  only  use  which  they  granted  was  the  instruction  of 
the  ignorant.  They  condemned  the  second  Nicene 
Synod,  and  rejected  its  claims  to  be  regarded  as  an 
Ecumenical  Council ;  they  decided  that  Pope  Adrian 

i  RetiatncUM  ii|i>ginw,  wd  nuUsteniu  adorsndas. 
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had  acted  indiscreetly  in  advising  image  worship,  and 
accused  him  of  inserting,  in  his  letter  to  Constantine 
and  Irene  on  the  suhject,  many  passages  of  the  Fathers 
which  had  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  question.'^  As 
the  Council  of  Frankfort  had  repudiated  the  terms 
"  adoratio"  and  "  servitus,"  applied  to  images,  the  Paris 
Synod  expressed  a  like  abhorenoe  of  the  corresponding 
term,  adopted  by  the  image  party  among  the  Greeks.^ 
The  decision  was  received  and  approved  by  Louis,  and 
ordered  by  him  to  have  thenceforth  the  authority  of 
law.  Aware  that  it  would  scarcely  be  agreeable  to 
Eugenius,  he  sent  Jeremias  and  Jonas,  archbishop  of 
Sens  and  bishop  of  Orleans,  to  Rome,  with  merely 
selections  from  the  decrees,  from  which  he  omitted  the 
strong  expressions  which  the  doctors  convened  at  Paris 
had  thought  it  their  duty  to  insert,  with  reference  to  the 
contrary  opinions  and  their  advocates.  These  two 
bishops  were  charged,  at  the  same  time,  to  persuade 
the  pope  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  Michael ; 
but  whether  they  succeeded  in  this  undertaking,  we 
have  no  means  of  discovering. 

The  whole  Gallican  Church  seems  to  have  been  una- 
nimous in  the -decision  now  settled  at  Paris,  by  which 
the  Synod  of  Frankfort  was  fully  confirmed.  There 
appears,  notwithstanding,  to  have  been  some  division  of 
opinion  among  the  most  learned  men,  many  of  whom 
published  their  sentiments  on  the  question.  The  most 
violent  opponent  of  images  was  Claudius,  lately  ap- 

*>  In^eruit  testimonia  Sanctorum  Patrum  valde  absona,  et  ad  rem  minime 
p«rtinentia.  Pope  Adrian,  however,  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Charlemagne  in 
the  year  794,  quoted  an  assertion  of  St.  Gregory,  that  images  are  useful  for 
instruction,  but  that  God  alone  is  to  be  worshipped.    See  Fleury,  44.  c.  59. 

*  irpocKvvticrts, 
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pointed  by  Louis  bishop  of  Turin.  He  went  to  the  full 
extreme  of  the  Eastern  Iconoclasts,  and  even  further^ 
and  was  contented  with  nothing  short  of  destroying  all 
the  statues  and  pictures  with  which  Churches  were 
generally  adorned,  and  even  the  figure  of  the  Cross 
itself.  But  his  views  were  equally  extreme  <m  some 
other  subjects,  and  he  was  even  accused  of  holding  the 
heresy  of  Felix,  iMshop  of  Urgel,  condemned  at  Frank- 
fort, for  unsound  notions  on  the  Sonship  of  our  Lord. 
Hence  his  opinions  were  generally  disapproved,  both 
by  Loui»  himself,  and  even  by  the  writers  who  felt  least 
disposed  to  look  with  favour  on  the  use  of  images. 
Among  these  was .  Agobard,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  and 
Jonas,  bishop  of  Orleans.  Both  seem  to  have  inclined 
to  dismiss  them  firom  Churches,  and  the  former  posi- 
tively denied  them  amy  use  save  that  of  reminding  the 
congregation  of  the  virtues  of  departed  Saints,  and 
scrupled  not  to  accuse  the  Roman  party  of  idolatry.  ^ 
Another  party,  among  whom  was  Walafiid  Strabus, 
abbot  of  Auge,  considered  them  as  useful^  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  people,  and  this,  perhaps,  was  the 
common  opinion  of  the  Gallican  clergy.  The  same 
were  the  sentbnents  of  Hincmar,  who  was  requested 
by  many  of  the  Inshops  and  other  clergy  to  write  on 
the  subject.  He  could  have  been  at  this  time  scarcely 
twenty  years  of  age ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  he  was  present  at  the  Synod  of  Paris,  or  that 
his  work  on  images  was  written  till  some  time  after- 
wards.^ 

Hitherto  the  military  affairs  in  which  Louis  or  his 

■•  Agobard,  quoted  by  Pag.  Crit.  in  ann.  825.  c.  15. 
»  Pag.  Crit.  ib.  c.  21. 
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generals  had  been  engaged,  in  defending,  or,  in  a  few 
instances,  in  advancing  the  boundaries  of  the  empire, 
had  been  generally  prosecuted  with  success ;  which  was 
owing  perhaps  as  much  to  the  tenor  of  Charlemagne's 
memory,  as  to  the  vigour  of  his  son.  Nor  was  there 
any  thii^,  of  which  history  informs  us,  that  would  indi* 
cate  any  great  falling  off  in  the  management  of  internal 
and  civil  affairs.  But  about  this  time,  dating  from  the 
year  826,  the  weakness  of  the  empire  became  gradually, 
every  year,  more  and  more  apparent.  Attacks  upon 
tiie  frontiers,  on  several  sides,  were  made  more  con- 
stantly, and  with  greater  success  than  before ;  and  in- 
ternal dissensions,  arising  simultaneously,  and  extending, 
with  little  interruption,  to  the  very  termination  of  the 
reign  and  life  of  Louis,  put  an  effectual  stop  to  any 
vigorous  defence.  These  evils  must  be  attributed  partly 
to  the  division  of  the  empire  among  the  sons  of  Louis, 
who  were  too  young  not  to  be  easily  ruled  by  ambitious 
and  interested  counsellors,  and  in  part  to  the  unwise 
policy  of  ^e  emperor  himself,  who  seems  to  have 
yielded  himself  with  too  great  ease  to  the  influence  of 
his  wife,  and  of  favourities  introduced  or  patronised  by 
her.  Inroads  upon  his  dominions  were  made  by  the 
Bulgarians,  a  barbarous  nation,  who  separated  the  boun- 
daries of  the  western  from  those  of  the  eastern  empire, 
and  whose  chief  attention  had  hitherto  been  engaged  in 
ravaging  the  latter  territories,  but  who  began  now  to 
turn  their  arms  to  the  other  side.  The  Duke  of  Forum- 
julii,  whose  business  it  was  to  defend  this  portion  of  the 
empire,  suffered  them  to  lay  waste,  with  impunity,  part 
of  Upper  Pannonia  ;  a  negligence  for  which  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  rank,  and  the  March,  or  territory  under  his 
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command,  was  divided  between  four  counts."*  Soon 
afterwards,  Croatia,  perhaps  never  very  secure  in  its 
obedience,  fell  off  from  its  allegiance  to  Louis;  and  as 
the  Greek  porti(»  of  Dalmatia,  with  Servia,  had  al- 
ready freed  itself  from  the  rule  of  Constantinople,  the 
two  empires,  which  originally  joined  in  lUyria,  were 
now  separated  by  a  considerable  space  of  country.  A 
similar  division  took  place,  about  the  same  time,  in 
Italy,  the  only  other  point  in  which  the  kingdom  of  the 
Franks  tondied  that  of  the  Byzantine  emperors ;  for 
Sicily,  in  the  year  827,  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  cities  of  Syracuse  and 
Tauromenium,  retained  by  the  Greeks  fifty  or  sixty 
years  loiter ;  ^  and  in  the  opposite  quarter  the  duchy 
of  Beneventum  grew  so  careless  in  paying  even  the 
forms  of  obedience  and  respect  to  Louis,  that  we  must 
view  it  as  having  ceased,  at  this  time,  to  be  in  any 
measure  a  dependency  of  the  empire.  * 

But  of  all  the  inroads  of  foreign  enemies,  none  gave 
so  much  concern  to  Louis,  and  none  perhaps  were 
marked  with  so  much  misery  and  destruction,  of  pro- 
perty and  life,  as  those  of  the  Saracens  under  the  king 
or  caliph  of  Cordova.  They  were  introduced  by  the 
treachery  of  Aiso,  a  nobleman  of  the  Spanish  March, 
and  a  subject,  in  ccmsequence,  of  Pepin,  king  of  Aqui- 
taine.  His  revolt  probably  originated  in  enmity  against 
Bernard,  count  of  Toulouse,  and  son  of  the  emperor's 
guardian  and  tutor,  William  the  Short-nosed.  Bernard 
was  in  high  favour  with  the  emperor,  and  with  his 

■  Eginhsrdi  Annal.  cited  by  Pag.  Grit,  ad  ann.  828.  p.  1.    The  Annalf 
which  go  by  the  name  of  Eginhard  were  not  written  by  that  historian. 

■  Pag.  Crit  in  ann.  827.  c.  5,  who  quotet  Brcbempertua  as  hia  authority. 
•  Sismondi  P.  iL  c.  6.  p.  466. 
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queen  Judith,  and  some  years  before  had  been  raised  to 
the  important  position  of  count  of  Barcelona,  and  duke 
of  Septimania  or  Languedoc,  appointments  which  gave 
him  authority  over  Aiso  and  other  counts  of  the  Spanish 
March,  and  probably  led  to  collision  and  disputes  be- 
tween the  two  nobles.  Aiso  had  been  present  at  the 
diet  of  the  empire  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  820,  but  from 
consciousness  of  treachery,  or  from  fear  of  the  enmity 
of  Bernard,  he  hastened  back  to  his  own  country  in 
the  midst  of  the  deliberations,  seized  upon  two  or  three 
fortified  towns,  and  sent  to  Cordova  to  demand  succour 
from  Abderrahman  the  second.^  Bernard  was  first 
sent  against  him,  and  soon  afterwards  Pepin,  supported 
by  Hugo,  father-in-law  of  Lothaire,  and  Matfrid,  count 
of  Orleans,  was  ordered  to  follow  and  co-operate  with 
him.  Hugo,  however,  was  one  of  Bernard's  ^eatest 
enemies.  Accordingly  little  was  done  against  Aiso, 
who  gathered  a  second  army  of  Saracens,  and  although 
Lothaire  himself  advanced  to  assist  his  brother,  the 
Spanish  March  was  ravaged  throughout,  many  towns 
taken  or  destroyed,  and  several  counties  or  territories  of 
considerable  extent,  were  entirely  lost  to  the  Prankish 
empire  for  sixty  years.*i  The  invaders  retired  in  safety 
to  Caesaraugusta  or  Saragossa,  before  the  diiSerent  gene- 
rals opposed  to  them  could  come  to  a  good  understand- 
ing, and  the  forces  of  Louis  thought  it  useless  to  follow 
and  attack  them. 

Meanwhile  the  emperor  himself  had  held  an  assembly 
at  Aix,  in  February,  828,  at  which  the  counts  Hugo 
and  Matfrid  who  had  been  first  sent  to  co-operate  with 

p  Auctor  Vits  Lud.  Pii,  apud  Pag.  Grit,  in  ann.  826.  c.  6. 
«  Pag.  Grit  in  ann.  827,  c.  18. 
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Bernard  of  Toulouse,  were  censured  for  their  conduct, 
and  their  property  confiscated.  The  young  king  of 
Aquitaine,  who  had  heen  their  companion,  could  hot 
hut  feel  that  the  censure  applied  equally  to  himself, 
and  Lothaire  must  have  regarded  the  disgrace  of  his 
father-in-law  Hugo  as  in  some  d^ree  involving  his 
own.  Accordingly  hoth  of  these  princes  were  still  more 
exasj^erated  than  before  against  Bernard,  whom  they 
considered  as  the  cause  of  all,  and  looked  with  increased 
discontent  upon  the  government  of  their  fiither,  and 
especially  on  the  influence  which  the  empress  exercised 
(HI  his  counsels. 

Louis  felt,  in  the  midst  of  these  difficulties,  how  &r 
he  fell  short  of  his  sire  in  energy  and  independence  of 
mind.  Of  all  his  courtiers  or  ministers,  Wala  seemed 
the  only  one  qualified  to  advise  him,  the  only  one  who 
possessed  the  faculties  in  which  he  was  himself  so 
greatly  deficient,  united  with  integrity  and  honour. 
But  Wala  gave  him  little  support  or  comfort,  declaring 
that  the  only  method  of  saving  the  country  from  the 
complicated  evils  which  threatened  and  oppressed  it, 
was  to  free  the  clergy  from  all  concern  in  secular 
affairs,  especially  from  the  duty  of  personal  service  in 
war  ; '  and  at  the  same  time  to  put  a  stop  altogether  to 
the  practice  of  lay  interference  with  the  property  and 
afiairs  of  the  Church.  He  represented  to  the  emperor 
and  his  nobles,  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  that  the 
latter  evil  was  plain  sacrilege,  while  the  former  led  to 

'  Charles  Martel  imposed  military  service  upon  the  bishops,  as  well  as 
upon  temporal  nobles.  The  practice  had  since  become  general,  although 
Carloman,  in  a  Council  of  Augsburg  or  Ratisbon,  A.D.  742,  endeavoured  to 
lestrain  all  priests,  except  such  as  were  required  in  the  camp  for  neeenary 
services,  firom  carrying  aims,  and  although  Charlemagne  also  wished  to  dis> 
courage  it. 
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failure  in  discipline  and  laxity  among  the  clergy,  scarcely 
less  mischievous  ;  and  that  a  curse  could  not  but  rest 
upon  the  country  in  which  such  things  were  permitted, 
and  on  the  counsels  of  the  sovereign  who  encouraged  or 
failed  to  prevent  them.  However  just  the  complaint  of 
Wala,  and  of  many  influential  men  who  supported  him, 
so  universal  a  reform  was  beyond  the  courage  of  Louis 
to  attempt,  and  certainly  beyond  his  power  at  present 
to  efiect.  Nor  was  there  wanting  a  large  party,  chiefly 
of  laymen,  who  insisted  with  scarcely  less  force,  though 
with  less  conclusiveness  of  argpunent,  that  in  emergen- 
cies like  the  present  the  Church  property  should  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  state.  Under  the  ]nres- 
sure  of  these  conflicting  counsels,  Louis  deferred  any 
immediate  decision,  by  ordering  a  general  assembly  of 
the  bishops  of  his  dominions,  divided,  for  convenience 
of  situation,  into  four  places  of  meeting,  Mentz,  Paris, 
Lyons,  and  Toulouse."  In  the  edict,  appointing  the 
places  to  which  the  bishops  of  each  province  should 
resort,  seventeen  metropolitical  sees  are  enumerated,  as 
included  in  the  Cisalpine  dominions  of  the  emperor. 
The  two  most  remote  archbishoprics,  that  of  Salzburg, 
and  the  newly  formed  province  of  Lauriacum,  are  for 
some  reason  which  is  not  mentioned,  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  their  great  distance,  omitted  in  the  enumer- 
ation. The  bishops  were  directed  to  take  the  miserable 
state  of  the  country  into  consideration,  and,  if  possible, 
to  devise  some  means  of  averting  the  anger  of  God,  of 
which  these  calamities,  from  foreign  war,  or  internal 
sedition  and  distress,  were  evidences  not  to  be  mistaken. 

■  This  diTifion  proret  that,  for  praetieal  purpoBM,  tlie  tepanitioii  of  FrmnM 
into  the  four  old  kingdonu  of  Neustria,  Auttrifia,  tlio  Burgnndiiuis,  and 
tlw  Viaigoths,  was  •tiliin  forca* 
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The  Council  of  Paris  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  of 
which  the  decisions  are  preserved.  They  consist  chiefly 
of  complaints  similar  to  those  made  by  Wala,  and  it  is 
plain  that  a  large  portion  of  the  French  Church,  with 
Agobard,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  Wala,  and  Hilduin, 
abbot  of  St.  Denys,  and  chancellor  of  the  empire,  at 
their  head,  were  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  some 
thorough  and  decisive  changes  in  the  manageiyent  of 
dvil  affairs,  especially  in  their  relations  to  the  Church. 
The  Council  of  Paris  add  to  their  complaints  many  pre* 
cepts  of  justice  addressed  to  the  emperor,  which  are 
perhaps  capable  of  explanation  firom  a  letter  written 
by  Agobard  to  Louis,  after  the  meeting  at  Ly<xis.  The 
subject  of  the  epistle  is  the  unjust  determination  lately 
made  by  him  to  alter  the  former  division  of  the  empire, 
and  to  take  from  Lothaire's  portion  a  kingdom  for  his 
youngest  son  Charles.  The  territory  chosen  for  the 
purpose  was  the  country  bordering  upon  the  Rhine, 
known  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Lotharingia  or  Lor- 
raine. Lothaire,  it  is  true,  agreed  to  yield  to  his 
father's  wish,  and  at  the  synod  of  Worms,  held  by 
Louis  in  the  following  year,  promised  to  protect  his 
brother,  and  to  consent  to  no  spoliation  of  liis  do- 
minions. But  succeeding  events  shewed  that  he  could 
not  have  been  sincere  in  his  agreement,  or  that  he  was 
quickly  persuaded  to  change  his  mind ;  and  not  only 
Agobard,  but  other  prelates  of  distinction,  highly  dis- 
approved of  the  proceeding,  partly  perhaps  from  dislike 
to  count  Bernard,  and  the  empress  Judith,  who  were 
held  to  be  the  promoters  of  the  design,  and,  as  is  pos- 
sible, from  belief  of  a  report  which  had  been  very  ge- 
neral since  the  birth  of  Charles,  that  the  young' prince 
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was  in  reality  the  son,  not  of  the  emperor,  but  of  Bern- 
ard himself. 

Letters  written  at  the  same  time  by  Agobard  to  Hil- 
duin  and  Wala,  as  to  the  persons  of  chief  authority  in 
the  court  of  Louis,  lamented  the  existence  of  other 
evils  in  several  parts  of  France,  especially  in  his  own 
diocese  of  Lyons,  where  the  Jews,  who  were  wealthy 
and  nu^ierous,  and  who  had  many  Christians  as  their 
slaves,  prevented  the  children  from  being  baptized,  and 
forced  them  to  conform  to  odious  and  unlawfiil  prac- 
tices. Wanton  contumelies  were  exercised  by  them 
upon  the  Christians  in  general,  and  the  magistrates  ap- 
pointed by  the  emperor  not  only  abstained  from  reme- 
dying these  abuses,  but  encouraged  the  Jews  to  persist 
in  them.  The  archbishop  also  mentions  instances  in 
which  Jews  had  kidnapped  the  children  of  Christians, 
and  sold  them  to  the  Mahometans  of  Spain.  * 

The  four  Synods  effected  but  little  for  the  country. 
If  in  times  of  prosperity  and  peace,  the  grievances  of 
which  they  complained  might  have  been  gradually  re- 
dressed, the  storm  which  had  been  long  gathering  over 
the  head  of  Louis,  and  which  soon  burst  upon  him,  ef- 
fectually hindered  any  successful  attempt  at  reformation. 
In  other  respects,  he  not  only  paid  no  attention  to  the 
wishes  of  Agobard,  in  which  a  great  portion  of  his 
kingdom  joined,  but  appeared  to  act  purposely  in  de- 

*  In  the  history  of  the  early  French  Church  we  frequently  find  laws  passed 
in  Councils  to  regulate  the  relations  of  Christians  and  Jews.  The  Council 
of  Macon,  under  king  Gontran,  A.D.  581,  forbids  Jews  to  possess  Christian 
slaves  or  serft ;  while  the  Council  of  Rheims,  A.D.  625,  declares  that  if  a 
Jew  endeavours  to  pervert  his  Christian  slaves,  they  fali  at  once  into  the 
public  possession.  At  a  Council,  held  at  Toulouse,  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century,  two  acts  were  produced,  by  Louis  the  Pious  and  Charlemagne,  order- 
ing that  a  Jew  shoidd  receive  a  blow  firom  a  person,  chosen  for  that  purpose, 
every  Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday,  and  Ascension  Day,  in  Aront  of  the  main 
Chttrch,  in  eaoh  town. 
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fiance  of  them ;  for  he  heaped  new  favoura  on  count 
Bernard,  appointing  him  his  camerarius,  or  lord  chani- 
berlain,  and  at  the  same  time  tutor  and  guardian  to  his 
son  Charles. 

Lothaire  had  returned  to  Italy,  Pepin  to  Aquitaine, 
with  a  secret  discontent  which  they  concealed  until  a 
more  favourable  opportimity.  This  was  soon  afibrded 
by  a  revolt  of  the  Britons,  against  whom  the  emperor 
determined  to  march  at  the  beginning  of  Lent,  A.D.  851 . 
Orders  were  sent  to  his  sons  to  assemble  their  forces, 
and  join  him  at  Rennes,  to  take  part  in  the  expedition. 
Louis  of  Grermany  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  who 
obeyed.  The  spirit  of  disaffection  was  general,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  army  fell  off  and  retired  to  Paris. 
Meanwhile  Pepin  advanced  from  the  south,  and  seized 
the  city  of  Orleans,  re-appointing  his  friend  and  adviser, 
count  Matfrid,  in  the  government  of  which  Louis  had 
deprived  him  for  his  conduct  in  the  late  invasion  of  the 
Saracens.  From  Orleans  he  continued  his  march  to- 
wards Compiegne,  whither  his  father  had  been  forced 
to  return  by  the  desertion  of  his  army,  and  by  the  news 
of  the  rebellion.  The  king  of  Bavaria  lost  no  time  in 
joining  his  brother  Pepin,  so  that  the  emperor  had  now 
no  supporters.  Count  Bernard,  by  his  sovereign's  per- 
mission or  advice,  fled  to  his  capital  of  Barcelona,  and 
the  empress  Judith  was  sent  to  Laon  as  a  place  of 
refuge.  The  insurgents,  however,  took  her  from  thence, 
and  compelled  her  to  take  the  veil  in  the  nunnery  of 
St.  Radegonde,  at  Poictiers.  She  was  charged  now, 
without  any  concealment  or  reserve,  of  adultery  with 
Bernard ;  and  the  ecclesiastics  of  Pepin's  party,  the 
chief  of  whom  were  Jesse,  bishop  of  Amiens,  Hilduin, 
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abbot  of  St.  Denys,  and  Wala,  without  any  trial,  pro- 
nounced her  divorce,  and  sentenced  her  to  a  life  of 
penance  and  seclusion.  It  was  hoped  that  Louis  would 
have  followed  her  example,  and  put  into  effect  the  re- 
solution from  which  he  had  been  dissuaded  more  than 
once  before,  of  resigning  his  crown,  and  retiring  to  a 
monastery.  For  the  purpose  of  persuading  him  to  take 
this  step,  Judith  was  brought  to  him  from  her  nunnery, 
and  promised  to  use  her  influence  in  bringing  him  to 
comply  with  the  suggestion.  She  had  a  private  inter- 
view with  him  at  Compiegne,  the  only  result  of  which 
was,  the  emperor's  refusal  to  resign  immediately,  as  he 
required  time  to  consider  the  proposal,  and  his  permis- 
sion to  Judith  to  take  the  veil,  without  however  receiv- 
ing the  tonsure,  which  was  the  usual  accompaniment  of 
the  ceremony.  Meanwhile,  soon  after  Easter,  Lothaire 
came  from  Italy.  He  expressed  his  approbation  of  all 
that  his  brothers  had  done,  and  took  upon  himself  the 
whole  management  of  affairs.  As  Bernard  was  beyond 
his  reach,  he  displayed  his  anger  towards  him  by  put- 
ting out  the  eyes  of  his  brother  Herbert.  Two  brothers 
of  the  empress  were  at  the  same  time  forced  to  receive 
the  tonsure,  and  become  monks. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  summer  Louis  remained 
a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Lothaire,  who  administered 
all  the  affairs  of  the  empire.  But  though  no  open  de- 
monstration was  made  in  his  favour,  the  clergy  and 
others  who  still  belonged  to  his  party  were  employed  in> 
secret  negotiations,  and  Pepin  and  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
who  had  retired  to  their  own  dominions,  on  Lothaire*s 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurgent  party,  were 
persuaded  to  withdraw  their  support  by  the  promise  of 
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soi  increase  of  territory  at  their  father's  restorati<Mi. 
Lothaire,  probably,  soon  found  himself  in  an  unsafe  po- 
sition. The  sympathies  of  the  people,  who  before  had 
been  so  indignant  at  the  abuses  of  the  emperor's  rule, 
were  enlisted  on  his  side,  now  that  they  saw  him  de- 
prived of  his  dignity  and  power,  and  the  banishment  of 
count  Bernard  probably  satisfied  their  anger.  Nor 
could  the  conscience  of  Lothaire  be  easy  under  so  plain 
an  act  of  mgratitude  and  rebellion.  The  only  excuse 
by  which  he  could  palliate  it  to  himself  was,  that  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  the  country  required  the  em- 
peror's deposition.  Hitherto  this  had  not  been  de- 
clared in  any  public  or  formal  manner.  To  judge  from 
the  general  state  of  opinion  in  France,  notwithstanding 
the  defection  of  his  two  brothers,  he  could  scarcely 
doubt  that  an  assembly  of  the  nobles  and  prelates  of  the 
realm  would  agree  in  deposing  his  father,  and  in  trans- 
ferring the  empire  to  himself.  Accordingly,  he  readily 
listened  to  the  request  of  Louis,  that  a  public  assembly 
should  be  convened,  with  authority  to  decide  between 
the  claims  of  the  two  emperors.  Lothaire  desired  that 
it  should  be  held  in  some  town  of  France,  but  Louis 
proposed  Nimeguen,  and  at  length  prevailed  in  ^the 
choice.  He  remembered  that  the  Germans  had  always 
been  his  father's  most  trustworthy  adherents,  and  although 
he  himself  had  not  lived  among  them  so  exclusively  as 
the  former  Carlovingian  princes,  he  felt  more  security 
in  their  allegiance  and  support  than  in  that  of  his  other 
subjects.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  great  jealousy 
felt  towards  Bernard  and  the  empress,  was  nearly  con- 
fined to  France ;  and  perhaps  the  acts  of  injustice  or 
partiality  attributed  to  the  count  of  Toulouse,  if  any 
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such  had  in  reality  been  committed,  extended  no  farther 
than  to  the  western  or  southern  provinces  of  the  empire. 
Louis  also  gained  his  son*s  consent  to  the  condition,  that 
none  of  the  nobles  present  at  the  meeting,  on  either  side, 
should  be  accompanied  by  an  armed  force. 

The  assembly  met  at  Nimeguen  in  the  autumn  or  at 
the  beginning  of  the  winter.  The  Germans  came,  as 
the  emperor  expected,  in  large  numbers,  while  few  o£ 
the  French,  except  those  most  interested  in  the  cause, 
cared  to  undergo  the  expense  and  trouble  of  a  tedious 
journey.  The  abbot  Hilduin  appeared  among  Lo- 
thaire's  supporters  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  in  de- 
fiance or  perhaps  in  ignorance  of  the  condition  upon 
which  they  had  before  agreed ;  and  Louis's  first  act  of 
resuming  his  old  authority  was  to  command  him  to 
leave  the  town,  to  march  with  his  followers  to  Pader- 
bom,  and  to  remain  there  till  the  dismissal  of  the  as- 
sembly. Lothaire  ventured  not  to  oppose  the  command, 
as  he  was  himself  party  to  the  condition,  and  as  he  saw 
that  numbers  were  against  him.  The  abbot  departed, 
and  Louis  followed  up  his  success  by  dismissing  Wala, 
and  others  of  his  son's  chief  adherents,  probably  on  the 
same  ground.  Nothing  could  now  ensure  to  Lothaire 
the  superiority  on  which  he  had  counted  at  first,  but  a 
sudden  attack  upon  the  emperor.  This  was  earnestly 
advised  by  most  of  the  nobles  on  his  side,  but  his  better 
nature  recoiled  from  such  a  breach  of  good  faith,  and 
so  open  an  act  of  rebellion.  He  went  alone  to  Louis' 
tent,  and  in  an  interview  which  lasted  during  a  great 
part  of  the  night,  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  his 
father,  implored  forgiveness  for  his  undutiful  conduct, 
and  submitted  everything  to  his  will.     Louis  freely  par- 
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doned  him,  and  the  appearance  of  father  and  son  toge- 
ther in  amity  put  a  stop  to  all  attempt  of  the  violence 
which  had  heen  meditated,  and  probahly  saved  the 
life  of  the  latter  from  the  hostility  of  the  Germans  or 
Austrasians,  who  shewed  themselves  greatly  incensed 
against  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion.  The 
chief  promoters,  deserted  by  Lothaire,  had  no  resource 
but  to  yield  unconditionally  ;  for  the  present  they  were 
kept  in  custody  till  a  judgment  should  be  pronounced 
upon  them.  They  were  then  sentenced  to  death,  but 
spared  by  the  mercy  of  the  emperor,  who  contented 
himself  with  condemning  laymen  and  ecclesiastics  alike 
to  a  monastic  life. 

In  the  following  year,  832,  three  synods  or  diets  were 
convened  by  Louis.  In  the  first,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the  empress  Judith  called  upon  her  accusers  to  renew 
and  prove  their  charges  against  her  ;  but  whether  from 
deficiency  of  proof,  or  firom  fear  of  her  party,  which 
seemed  now  to  have  gained  the  upper  hand,  or  because 
all  that  was  said  or  suspected  of  her  guilt  was  indeed 
nothing  more  than  calumny,  no  one  appeared  in  answer 
to  her  challenge.  At  the  same  time  Lothaire  was  dis- 
missed to  Italy,  and  commanded  henceforth  to  content 
himself  with  that  kingdom  alone,  the  rest  of  his  domi- 
nions being  divided  between  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and 
Aquitaine,  as  a  reward  for  their  having  returned,  sooner 
than  their  brother,  to  their  duty  and  alliance. 

At  the  second  meeting,  which  was  held  at  Ingelheim, 
many  of  those  who  had  been  punished  so  lately  for  their 
rebellion,  were  permitted  by  the  emperor's  indulgence 
to  return  from  exile.  Among  these  was  the  abbot 
Hilduin,  who  from  the  high  place  which  he  had  occu- 
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pied  before  in  the  favour  of  Louis,  might  have  seemed 
less  deserving  of  pardon  than  others  of  lower  station,  or 
whose  ties  of  gratitude  towards  their  master  were  of  a 
less  personal  or  of  a  less  exalted  nature.  His  return 
from  the  monastery  of  Corbey  in  Saxcmy,  whither  he 
had  been  sent,  and  the  restoration  of  two  of  the  abbacies 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived,  were  owing  to  the  me- 
diation of  Hincmar,  a  young  monk  of  St.  Denys,  who 
had  thought  it  right  to  follow  his  superior  into  banish- 
ment, although  he  had  remained  unshaken  in  his  own 
fidelity  to  the  emperor. 

The  third  diet  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Thionville. 
There  count  Bernard  presented  himself,  and  challenged 
any  one  who  impugned  his  honour  to  support  the  charge 
by  trial  of  arms.     None  ventured  to  lift  the  gauntlet, 
and  the  count,  on  taking  an  oath  of  his  innocence,  was 
accordingly  declared  free  from  all  imputation  of  guilt. 
But  though  thus  publicly  acquitted  of  all  the  crimes  of 
which  he  had  been  accused,  he  was  not  restored  to  the 
high  offices  which  he  held  before.     Gombald,  a  monk 
of  Soissons,  who  had  given  proof  of  his  fidelity  and 
skill  in  conducting  the  negotiations  which  had  led  to 
the  emperor's  success,  was  rewarded  by  an  unlimited 
grant  of  confidence   and  power.      Bernard  found  no 
place  left  for  him  in  the  court  where  he  so  lately  had 
been  first  in  dignity  and  influence.     Instead  of  retiring, 
in  quiet,  to  his  own  duchy  of  Languedoc,  or  to  his  go- 
vernment of  Barcelona,  he  gave  the  fullest  proof  which 
his  enemies  could  have  required  of  his  guilt  or  insin- 
cerity, by  seeking  at  once  to  join  himself  with  the  mal- 
contents, and  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  a  second 
time. 
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There  was  little  need  of  waiting  long  for  sueii  an 
c^portimity.  Pepin,  with  whom  the  Ibrnier  insurrec- 
tion commenced,  had  again,  within  a  few  months  of  its 
termination,  disobeyed  and  quarrdlled  with  his  father. 
He  was  summoned  to  attend  a  diet  at  Thionville,  but 
refused  or  delayed  to  come  till  Christmas.  On  arrivii^ 
at  Aix,  where  Louis  then  was,  he  was  received  with 
coldness,  and  returned  in  lugh  displeasure  to  Aquitaine. 
He  foimd  Bernard,  equally  incensed  for  the  loss  of  his 
former  dignities,  ready  to  encourage  him  in  any  act  of 
disobedi^ice  and  revolt ;  and  his  brother  of  Bavaria 
seemed  at  first  prepared  to  join  him,  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  raise  a  force  for  the  conquest  of  that  part  of 
Germany  which  had  been  aUotted  to  the  youi^  prince 
Chiurles.  But  the  emperor  put  a  stop  to  the  invasion^ 
by  a  rapid  march  upcm  Mentz,  and  in  an  interview  with 
the  younger  Louis,  dissuaded  him  from  continuing  to 
support  his  brother.  Meanwhile  Pepin,  aflier  much 
wavering,  advanced  to  meet  his  father  in  the  directi<Hi 
of  Orleans.  No  battle  was  fou^t;  he  was  soon 
oUiged  to  yield  himself  prisoner,  and  was  sent  in  cus- 
tody to  Treves,  from  whence,  however,  he  quickly 
made  his  escape  again.  But  Aquitaine  was  taken  from 
him,  and  transferred  to  Charles,  and  his  accomplice 
Bernard  was  deprived  of  his  dignities  and  possessions 
in  Sepdmania. 

No  one  who  follows  the  narrative  of  the  repeated  re- 
bellions raised  against  the  emperor  by  his  sons,  as 
related  by  the  contemporary  historians,  can  accuse  him 
of  injustice  in  depriving  Pepin  of  his  kingdom  of  Aqui- 
taine, His  fault  seems  indeed  to  have  been  extreme 
indulgence.     Yet,  to  our  surprise,  we  find  the  act  re*- 
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dented,  not  only  by  Lothaire  and  the  younger  Louis, 
but  by  many  prelates  of  high  rank  and  character,  among 
whom  Agobard  of  Lyons,  and  Ebo  of  Rheims,  are  most 
remarkable,  and,  according  to  a  common  belief  at  the 
time,  by  pope  Gregory  IV,  No  clue  is  afforded  by 
which  this  unreasonable  conduct  can  be  explained ;  the 
misgovemment  of  Bernard,  which  was  the  pretext  for 
the  former  rebellion,  had  ceased,  and  whatever  jealousy 
might  have  been  felt  at  the  influence  of  the  empress 
Judith,  we  discover  no  trace  of  undue  severity  or  of  par- 
tiality in  the  actions  of  her  husband,  which  could  have 
resulted  from  it,  or  which  could  be  advanced  as  any 
excuse  for  a  second  insurrection.  We  seem  forced  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  suspicion  of  Charles'  illegi- 
timacy, if  not  founded  in  truth,  must  have  generally 
prevailed.  If  this  prince  were  not  really  the  emperor's 
son,  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  a  strong  feeling  should 
have  existed,  on  all  sides,  against  his  receiving  any 
portion  of  the  empire  as  his  inheritance ;  but  on  any 
other  supposition,  the  hostility  expressed  by  his  brothers 
appears  groundless,  nor  can  we  comprehend  why  the 
just  deprivation  of  Pepin  should  have  raised  their  in- 
dignation. When  filial  duty  is  cast  aside  so  easily  as 
was  done  by  Lothaire  and  Louis,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  fraternal  affection  can  have  any  great  weight  or 
influence. 

Whatever  was  the  ground  of  complaint,  the  younger 
emperor  and  the  king  of  Bavaria,  on  hearing  of  their 
father's  late  determination,  assembled  all  their  forces, 
and,  having  been  joined  by  Pepin,  on  his  escape  from 
Treves,  encamped  at  Rothfeld,  between  Strasburg  and 
Basle,  in  open  revolt.     Louis  lost  no  time  in  meeting 
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them  ;  and  so  large  a  majority  of  nobles  and  prelates 
followed  him  to  the  field  as  to  leave  little  doubt,  at  first, 
of  an  easy  conquest.  But  negotiations  began  ;  neither 
side  was  prepared  for  battle  ;  the  insurgents  felt  their 
weakness,  and  the  emperor's  characteristic  love  of  peace 
and  reluctance  to  enter  upon  so  unnatural  a  combat, 
forbade  his  attacking  them,  until  all  means  of  pacifica- 
tion had  been  tried.  Pope  Gregory  IV.  had  accompa- 
nied or  followed  Lothaire  from  Italy,  with  the  simple 
object,  as  is  probable,  of  promoting  peace,  and  of  arbi- 
trating in  this  obstinate  dispute  between  a  father  and 
his  sons.  But  the  report  was  spread  that  he  had  come 
as  an  adherent  of  the  three  princes,  and  with  the  pur- 
pose of  excommunicating  all  who  supported  Louis. 
Accordingly  he  was  met  by  threats  of  a  similar  nature 
from  the  bishops  on  the  emperor's  side.  They  declared 
that  he  had  no  power  of  excommunication  within  their 
dioceses ;  and  that  if  he  attempted  to  pronoimce  the 
sentence  he  should  receive  the  same  himself.^  They 
even  threatened  to  depose  him  ;  and  it  required  all  the 
influence  of  Wala  and  the  monk  Radbert,  who  had  been 
persuaded  to  join  the  army  of  Lothaire,  to  convince  him  I 

that  the  French  bishops  threatened  more  than  they  had  | 

power  to  perform,  and  that  fjfie  supreme  pontiff  had  a  | 

Divine  commission  to  judge  all  men,  without  submitting  I 

in  turn  to  the  judgment  of  any  others.*  Supported  by 
these  arguments,  Gregory  maintained  his  ground  for  a 
time ;  but  on  visiting  the  camp  of  Louis,  at  Lothaire's 

«  Guixot  Hist,  de  la  Civil.  Europ.  Lee.  5,  attributes  this  threat  to  Hincmar. 
He  does  not  mention  his  authority,  and  as  the  monk  of  St.  Denys  was  then 
only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  it  is  improbable  that  he  could  have  sufficient 
influence  to  dictate  to  the  bishops  of  France.the  answer  to  be  returned  to  the 
menaces  of  the  pope. 

«  Plcury,  47.  c.  38. 
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request,  he  was  received  by  the  emperor,  formerly  so 
humble  and  respectful,  with  coldness  and  distrust. 
Louis  asstured  him  of  his  own  desire  for  peace,  and 
begged  him  to  return  to  the  hostile  camp,  and  prove  the 
intention  of  his  journey  by  persuading  his  sons  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  This  was  beyond  the  power  of  the 
pope;  who,  at  length,  finding  his  efforts  useless,  re«> 
traced  his  steps  to  Rome,  with  the  sorrowful  conscious* 
ness  of  having  at  oace  foiled  in  promoting  peace,  and 
alienated  from  himself  the  good  will  of  the  emperor, 
and  perhaps  of  the  whole  Church  of  France. 

The  bishops  of  Lolhaire's  party  took  the  best  advan* 
tage,  as  might  be  supposed,  of  the  visit  of  the  pope 
and  his  reported  intention  to  excommunicate  their  o|^po- 
nents.  Agobard  wrote  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  reproach- 
ing him  with  his  reception  of  Gregory,  and  complainii^ 
of  Judith,  whom  he  charged  with  gross  misconduct. 
Gradually  the  bishops  and  nobles  lefl  the  camp  of 
Louis,  and  went  over  to  that  oi  his  sons ;  and  at  last  he 
was  forced  to  yield  himself  prisoner  to  Lothaire,  exact* 
ing  from  him  no  other  condition  than  that  he  would  ke^ 
inviolate  the  promise  before  made  in  favour  of  iuditii 
and  his  brother  Charles.^  Lothaire  was  then  acknow- 
ledged emperor  in  his  father's  place  ;  and  dismissed  his 
other  brothers  to  their  kmgdoms  of  Bavaria  and  Aqui^ 
taine.  The  empress,  committed  to  die  care  o£  the  for- 
mer, was  lodged  in  secure  custody  at  Tortona,  a  town 
of  northern  Italy ;  while  Charles  was  placed  in  the 
monastery  of  Prum,  in  the  district  of  Treves,  and  Louis 
himself  in  that  of  St.  Medard,  of  Soissons.  The  scene 
of  the  rival  encampments  was  from  that  time  familiarly 

7  Auct  Vit«.  Lud.  Pii.  apud  Pag.  Grit,  in  aim.  888.  c.  ^ 
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called  by  the  name  of  the  Field  of  Falsehood,  bom  the 
general  defection  and  treason  of  the  emperor's  followers. 
Of  these,  Hincmar  was  among  the  few  who  remained 
fidthM  ;  while  of  Lothaire's  adherents  Wala,  with  per- 
haps some  others,  disapproved  of  the  way  in  which  he 
had  used  his  victory.  He  had  little  to  hope,  in  the 
way  of  amelioration  and  reform,  from  a  prince  whose 
only  motive  was  ambition ;  and  retired  in  disgust  from 
France  to  Italy,  where  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  Bobio.'  Agobard,  on  the  contrary,  attempted 
to  justify  what  was  done,  on  the  ground  that  Louis  had 
forfeited  his  claim  to  the  throne,  by  altering  the  parti- 
tion of  his  dominions,  by  leading  an  army  against  his 
sons,  and  by  taking  Judith  a  second  time  for  his  wife, 
when  she  had  been  separated  from  him,  and  consecrated 
to  a  religious  seclusion ;  and  urged  him  to  do  penance 
for  all  these  sins,  and  to  fix  his  thoughts  upon  a  hea- 
venly crown,  as  he  had  lost  possession  of  his  earthly 
sovereignty. 

Soon  afterwards  Lothaire  assembled  his  parliament 
at  Compiegne.  To  decide  on*  a  safe  line  of  conduct 
was  no  easy  task.  His  father  already  had  been  once 
deposed,  and  had  soon  regained  his  throne,  and  there 
could  be  little  doubt  that  this  second  deprivation  would 
terminate  in  the  same  way,  unless  some  extraordinary 
means  were  adopted  to  prevent  it.  Wala,  and  probably 
others  of  his  more  respectable  followers,  had  already 
disapproved  of  his  plans ;  although  some  influential 
bishops  were  on  his  side,  others,  of  perhaps  no  less 
weight,  were  likely  to  declare  against  him  on  the  first 
opportunity  ;  little  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  the  lay 

•  Plemy,  37.  c.  49* 
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nobles,  who  would  be  as  unscrupulous  against  him  as 
they  had  been  in  his  favour,  or  on  the  people  in  general, 
who  were  sure  to  feel  sympathy  for  their  former  sove- 
reign in  adversity  ;  and  his  brothers,  Louis  and  Pepin, 
were  as  likely  now,  as  before,  from  motives  of  jealousy 
or  filial  duty,  to  return  to  their  allegiance.  Accord- 
ingly a  scheme  was  adopted,  which  could  scarcely  be 
expected  to  succeed,  or,  at  all  events,  must  probably  fail 
as  soon  as  Lothaire's  present  authority  began  to  decline. 
This  was,  to  render  Louis  incapable  of  again  assuming  the 
sovereign  power,  by  forcing  him  to  assume  the  garb  of 
penance.  The  prelates  grounded  their  reasonings  and 
expectations  upon  a  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  and 
a  clause  in  a  decretal  letter  of  pope  Siricius,  in  which 
public  penitents  were  forbidden  the  exercise  of  arms, 
and  by  a  necessary  consequence,  as  it  seemed,  were  in- 
capable of  the  kingly  power.  It  is  marvellous  that 
canonists  so  learned  as  Ebo  and  Agobard,  could  avoid 
perceiving  that  this  hindrance  only  existed  during  the 
time  of  penance,  and  necessarily  ceased  with  the  abso- 
lution of  the  penitent ;  whence  it  would  follow  that 
unless  the  emperor  were  deprived  of  Communion  till 
his  death,  an  act  of  tyranny  and  injustice  which  could 
hardly  have  been  contemplated,  the  time  must  come 
when  he  would  naturally  resume  his  authority.  The 
public  penance  performed  some  years  before,  at  Attigny, 
after  which  these  prelates,  with  the  rest  of  his  present 
opponents,  found  no  difficulty  in  recognising  him  as 
rightful  emperor,  was  an  instance  in  proof  of  this. 
Other  mistakes  were  made,  of  which  full  advantage 
was  afterwards  taken,  when  the  time  came  for  re- 
examining and  rescinding  the  proposal.     The  object, 
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as  was  first  mentioiied,  was  to  disqualify  Louis  from 
continuing  emperor,  and  of  course  pre-supposed  that 
up  to  the  time  of  penance  he  possessed  that  dignity. 
Yet  Agobard's  letter  some  months  previous,  and  all 
that  was  said  and  written  in  preparing  and  performing 
the  penitential  ceremony,  take  for  granted  that  he  is  al- 
ready deposed,  and  speak  of  him  only  as  the  lord  Louis. 
Moreover,  the  very  offences  for  which  he  had  been  ab- 
solved after  his  penance  at  Attigny,  formed  the  subject 
of  confession  at  this  time ;  whereas  it  was  altogether  at 
variance  with  ecclesiastical  law  or  custom,  to  require  a 
second  penance  for  the  same  crime,  or  indeed,  generally 
speaking,  to  admit  a  person  a  second  time  to  penance. 

Louis,  with  all  his  reverence  for  Chivch  authority, 
was  long  in  being  persuaded  to  submit  himself  to  what 
was  required.  At  last,  wearied  out  by  the  importunity 
of  the  bishops,  and  perhaps  really  terrified  by  their  re- 
presentations of  his  spiritual  danger,  unless  he  complied 
with  the  prescribed  form,  and,  it  may  be,  truly  wishing 
at  the  time  to  retire  peaceably  from  the  world,  and  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  quiet  and  devotion,  he  gave 
his  consent.  In  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Soissons, 
in  the  presence  of  Lothaire  and  his  nobles,  and  a  large 
crowd  of  spectators,  Ebo,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  as 
metropolitan  of  the  province,  stood,  with  Agobard,  Jesse 
of  Amiens,  Bernard  of  Vienne,  and  other  bishops,  to 
receive  the  confession  of  the  royal  penitent.  •  Sackcloth 
was  spread  upon  the  floor  in  front  of  the  altar,  and 

*  Rothad,  bisbop  of  Soissons,  was  absent  on  this  occasion,  not  firom  fidelity 
to  Louis,  but  probably  because  he  had  accompanied  St.  Anschar,  archbishop 
of  Hamburg,  to  Rome.  Pope  Gregory  IV.  at  this  time  confirmed  him  in  his 
archbishopriCf  and  gave  him  the  pallium,  appointing  him  his  legate,  con- 
jointly with  archbishop  Ebo,  of  Rheims,  who  had  received  this  title  firom 
pope  Pascal  before,  among  all  the  nations  bordering  on  his  diocese.    Anschar 
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prostrate  vspaa  this  Louis  read  aloud,  from  a  paper 
already  prepared,  eight  several  chaiges  or  counts  of 
offence,  confessing  himself  guilty  of  each  in  order,  and 
praying  to  be  absolved  from  them.  The  death  of  his 
nephew  Bernard,  his  frequent  changes  in  the  division  of 
the  empire  among  his  sons,  his  expedition  against  Brit- 
tany during  the  sacred  season  of  Lent,  and  convocation 
of  parliament  for  Holy  Thursday,  the  punishment  of 
many  innocent  subjects  on  the  pretext  of  rebellion,  the 
unjust  acquittal  of  the  empress  Judith  and  others,  the 
many  evils  which  he  had  caused  by  the  civil  war,  and 
especially  the  late  preparation  for  battle  in  Alsace, 
formed  the  heads  of  the  confession.  When  it  was 
finished,  he  returned  the  paper  to  the  bishops,  who  laid 
it  on  the  altar ;  then  stripping  himself  of  his  arms  and 
secular  apparel,  he  assumed  the  garments  of  a  penitent, 
and  was  admitted  to  penance  by  Ebo  and  his  brother 
prelates.  A  solemn  service  of  psalms  and  prayers 
concluded  the  ceremony,  and  one  of  the  bishops  was 
ordered  to  draw  up  a  particular  account  of  the  whole 
action,  to  be  kept  by  Lothaire,  as  a  confirmation  of  his 
father's  degradation,  and  of  his  own  consequent  right  to 
the  imperial  throne.  ^ 

The  confession  of  Louis  took  place  in  November, 
833.  In  six  months  time  the  folly  of  the  proceedings 
at  Soissons  was  sufficiently  proved  by  his  restoration, 
and  the  solemn  declaration,  by  the  bishops  of  his  party, 

returned  shorUy  afterwards  flrom  Rome  to  Louis,  who  gave  him  letters  of 
confirmation  for  the  elevation  of  his  see  to  an  archbishopric ;  and  we  find 
Rothad's  name  among  those  of  the  bishops  assembled  at  Thionville,  in 
February,  83A.    See  Fleuxr  47.  ec.  46,  47. 

i>  Fleoi^  remarks  that  circumstances  similar  to  this  took  place  before,  in 
Spain.  In  the  year  680,  the  Council  of  Toledo  declared  that  king  Wamba 
had  rendered  himself  incapable  of  resuming  his  throne,  by  an  act  of  public 
penance^  and  by  haying  taken  the  monastic  garb.    Bee  Fleury  40.  29. 
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that  all  wluch  had  been  done  waa  uncanonical  and  void. 
The  first  indications  of  danger  were  conveyed  to  Lo- 
thaire  by  letters  from  his  two  brothers,  Pepin  and  Louis, 
reproaching  him  with  cruelty  towards  their  father. 
He  replied  by  a  retort  of  the  same  charge,  and  the  two 
princes  put  their  armies  in  motion,  simultaneously,  to- 
wards the  Loire  and  the  Rhine,  with  the  express  deter- 
mination of  liberating  their  father  from  custody.  Some 
nobles  of  Neustria,  Austrasia,  and  Burgundy,  collected 
forces  at  the  same  time  in  those  provinces  of  the  empire, 
with  the  same  design.  Lothaire  waited  not  for  their 
arrival,  but  conveyed  his  father  to  Paris,  and  leaving 
him  at  liberty  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Denys,  fled  south- 
wards towards  Yienne  in  Dauphiny.  Agobard  and 
others  soon  followed  his  example,  and  Ebo  was  the 
only  one  amcHig  the  chie&  or  ringleaders  of  the  party 
who  ventured  to  remain.  He  was  sent  at  once  to  the 
monastery  of  Fulda,  by  order  of  Louis,  who  resumed 
the  imperial  authority,  although  he  refused  to  gird 
himself  again  with  his  sword,  until  it  should  be  publicly 
restored  to  him  by  the  same  spiritual  power  which  had 
deprived  him  of  it.  This  was  quickly  accomplished ; 
some  bishops  were  easily  found  to  reconcile  him  to  the 
Church,  and  on  the  Sunday  following  the  flight  of  Lo- 
thaire, he  was  re-invested  in  the  military  garb.  Although 
inclined  to  pardon  his  eldest  son  as  easily  as  he  had 
foi^ven  Louis  and  Pepin,  on  their  joining  him  at  Paris 
and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  arrival  of  the  empress  from 
Tortona  quickly  induced  him  to  take  severer  measures. 
Two  armies  were  sent  against  Lothaire,  but  the  counts 
Lambert  and  Matfrid  quickly  defeated  the  first,  and 
the  other  was  cut  to  pieces  by  Lothaire  himself  at  Cha- 
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lons-sur-Saone,  the  city  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
neither  women  nor  children  spared  in  the  general  mas- 
sacre.^ From  Chalons  he  marched  to  Orleans,  whither 
his  father  and  two  brothers  advanced  to  meet  him. 
The  adverse  armies  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Blois,  and  Lothaire's  followers  began  to  fall  off,  and 
join  the  army  of  Louis.  The  young  emperor  soon  dis- 
covered that  victory  was  hopeless ;  he  threw  himself 
upon  his  father's  mercy,  and  was  speedily  forgiven. 
Louis  dismissed  him  to  Italy,  with  orders  not  to  quit 
his  kingdom  again  without  permission,  and  not  long 
afterwards  deprived  him  of  the  title  of  emperor. 

Although  Louis  had  regained  his  power,  not  only  by 
superiority  of  arms,  but  by  ecclesiastical  sanction,  some- 
thing was  still  required.  His  deposition,  if  that  name 
can  be  given  to  the  ceremony  at  Soissons,  had  been 
conducted  with  greater  publicity  and  solemnity  than 
his  restoration.  To  supply  this  defect,  a  diet  was  sum- 
moned at  Thionville,  in  February,  835.  Many  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  were  present,  but  Drogo,  bishop  of 
Metz,  was  chosen  to  preside,  both  because  the  place  of 
meeting  was  in  his  diocese,  and  because,  from  his  near 
relationship  to  the  emperor,  it  was  a  suitable  compli- 
ment to  pay  him  on  this  occasion.  From  Thionville, 
the  whole  assemblage  adjourned  to  Metz,  and  there,  in 
the  cathedral  Church,  on  Quinquagesima  Sunday,  Drogo 
publicly  proclaimed  the  restoration  of  the  emperor. 
He  then  descended  from  the  pulpit,  and  made  way  for 
Ebo  who  had  been  drawn  from  his  confinement  at 
Fulda  for  the  purpose,  who  confessed,  in  public,  the  jn- 

*  Sismondi,  ii.  7.    Among  others,  a  sister  of  Bernard,  dxike  of  Septimania, 
was  taken  from  her  convent  and  drowned  in  the  Saone. 
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justice  and  invalidity  of  all  that  had  been  done  at  Sois- 
sons,  and  after  the  return  of  the  parliament  to  Thion* 
villa,  submitted  himself  to  judgment  for  the  part  which 
he  had  taken  in  the  proceedings.  At  the  intercession 
of  the  queen,  he  was  permitted  by  Louis  to  choose  his 
judges,  without  being  at  once  deposed,  like  Agobard, 
and  Bernard  of  Vienne,  whose  refusal  to  be  present  was 
considered  as  a  confession  of  guilt.  Ebo  chose  the  arch- 
bishop  of  Bourges  and  two  other  bishops  ;  he  privately 
confessed  to  them,  and  then  presented  to  the  Council  a 
written  document,  signed  by  himself,  to  the  following 
effect.  I,  Ebo,  have  made  a  sincere  confession  of  my 
sins,  for  the  sake  of  penitence  and  the  salvation  of  my 
soul :  I  renounce  the  episcopal  office,  of  which  I  con- 
sider myself  unworthy,  through  the  sins  now  confessed 
in  secret,  that  another  may  be  consecrated  in  my  place, 
and  govern  the  Church  more  worthily  than  I  have  done. 
And  to  the  end  that  I  may  never  retract  what  has  been 
done,  for  the  sake  of  regaining  my  see,  I  herewith  sub- 
scribe my  name.  In  the  subscription,  he  entitles  him- 
self Ebo,  formerly  bishop.  Then  all  the  prelates  pre- 
sent, to  the  number  of  eight  archbishops  and  thirty-five 
bishops,  gave  their  votes  in  order,  and  unanimously 
condemned  him  to  be  deprived  of  his  dignity ;  and 
those  to  whom  he  had  made  private  confession,  declared, 
at  his  request,  that  he  had  confessed  such  a  crime  as 
made  him  unworthy  of  any  longer  holding  the  office, 
such,  in  fact,  as  would  have  prevented  his  consecration, 
if  previously  committed. 

After  Ebo*s  confession  and  deposition,  he  was  sent 
back  to  his  place  of  confinement,  and  remained  in  cus- 
tody as  long  as  Louis  lived.     Fulco,  or  Foulques,  a 
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chorepiscopus  of  Rheiras,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him ;  but  the  emperor  ordered  his  election  to  be 
deferred  for  the  present,  wishing  in  the  first  place  to 
receive  the  pope's  sanction  for  what  had  hitherto  been 
done.  Meanwhile,  he  determined  to  take  v^rous 
measures  towards  removing  one  class  of  grievances,  the 
prevalence  of  which  had  been  a  main  cause  or  pretext 
for  the  late  rebellions.  At  a  diet  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
orders  were  issued  for  the  restitution  of  all  Church  pro- 
perty which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  lajrmen ;  and 
as  Aquitaine  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  scene  of 
these  impropriations*  Pepin  was  required  to  insist  upon 
their  restitution.  As  if  anxious  to  make  amends  for 
his  former  disobedience,  the  youi^  king  speedily  com- 
plied with  the  demand,  and  sent  letters  to  all  within 
his  dominions,  urging  them  to  obey.  A  similar  com- 
pliance was  required  from  Lothaire,  but  without  the 
same  success.  The  conduct  of  that  prince  showed  that 
little  improvement  had  taken  place  in  his  feelings  of 
duty  towards  his  father,  or  in  his  readiness  to  please 
him.  Far  from  restoring  the  Church  property,  which 
his  adherents  had  received,  as  a  reward  for  their  joining 
in  his  former  enterprises,  he  was  engaged  in  a  quarrel 
with  the  "pope,  which  so  irritated  Louis,  that  he  at  once 
despatched  messengers  to  rebuke  him,  and  prepared  to 
follow  in  person  to  revenge  or  prevent  the  insult  offered 
to  the  holy  see.  If  the  pope,  as  was  supposed,  had 
encouraged  Lothaire  in  his  late  rebellion,  he  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  smitten  with  compunction  and  re- 
morse by  the  zeal  of  the  good  old  emperor  in  his  behalf, 
against  the  very  prince  whose  treason  he  had  supported, 
or  at  aU  events  had  not  attempted  to  repress.     He  ex- 
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pressed  great  gratitude  towards  him  for  his  good  inteD- 
tions,  and  loaded  the  messengers  who  had  announced 
then  with  rich  presents,  to  he  carried  hack  to  their 
master.  These,  however,  never  reached  France,  for 
liOthaire  sent  to  Bologna  and  prevented  their  depar- 
ture from  Italy.  The  pope's  letter  was  secretly  trans- 
mitted hy  a  servant  in  the  disguise  of  a  heggar.'^ 

But  Louis'  jouniey  to  Rome  was  hindered  hy  an  in- 
vanon  o(£  Danes  or  Normans,  who  sailed  up  die  Rhine, 
and  ravaged  a  great  part  of  Friesland,  sacked  the  town 
of  Dorstadt,  and  extorted  large  sums  of  money  from 
difierent  parts  of  the  country.  They  defeated  and 
massacred  the  troops  und«r  Eginhard,  count  of  Wala-> 
chia,  whose  office  it  was  to  defend  the  frontiers  of  that 
quarter  of  the  empire,*  and  Louis  was  forced  to  march 
against  them  in  person.  He  met  and  repulsed  them  at 
Nimeguen,'  hut  prohahly  without  inflicting  upon  them 
any  great  loss  either  of  life  or  plunder.  These  heathen 
pirates  had  made  an  attempt  upon  the  French  domi- 
nions as  early  as  the  re^  of  Charlemagne.  They  were 
then  either  repabed  hy  the  emperor's  forces,  or,  accord- 
ing to  general  report,  were  prevented  from  landing  by 
&e  terror  of  his  name,  and  turned  to  the  opposite  coast 
of  England,  nor  did  they  venture  to  return  to  France 
till  the  year  834.  The  altered  state  of  military  courage 
and  discipline  was  quickly  perceived,  and  henceforward 
tiieir  incursions  became  more  and  more  frequent  and 
destructive;  soon  scarcely  a  year  passed  without  a 
visit,  until  at  last  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  present 
emperor  put  a  stop  to  the  invasiims  by  wisely  ceding  a 

*  Fleury,  47.  54.  •  Nithard,  ap  Pag.  Crit.  In  ann.  887. 1. 

'  Annal.  Bertin.  ib.  2. 
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province  of  his  domimons  to  the  enemies,  whom  he  was 
too  weak  to  defeat  in  war. 

The  death  of  Pepin  in  the  year  838,  deprived  Aqui- 
taine  of  a  king,  and  rendered  necessary  a  further  allot- 
ment of  the  empire.     Louis  was  at  Worms,  whither  a 
diet  had  been  convened  for  that  year,  when  the  news 
reached  him  of  his  son's  decease.     Lothaire  also  was 
present  at  this  parliament.     The  empress  Judith,  at 
one  time  his  most  persevering  adversary,  had  reason  to 
fear,  from  her  husband's  increasing  infirmities,  that  her 
son  Charles  would  soon  be  left  without  a  protector,  and 
found  it  her  interest  to  conciliate  the  king  of  Italy,  who 
must  shortly  succeed  to  the  imperial  title  and  authority. 
Accordingly,  by  her  persuasion,  he  came  to  Worms, 
knelt  at  his  father's  feet,  and  received  a  public  assur- 
ance of  his  forgiveness  and  favour.     Louis  took  advant- 
age of  his  presence  to  make  at  once  the  necessary  di- 
vision.    The  Rhone  and  Meuse  formed  the  line  of 
separation  between  the  two  portions ;   Lothaire  chose 
the  eastern  division,  containing  Italy  and  Provence, 
AUemania  or  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  Bavaria, 
to  which  his  brother  Louis  was  restricted,  and  a  part  of 
Burgundy  and  Austrasia.     Charles  was  contented  with 
the  remaining  and  larger  portion  of  the  two  latter  pro- 
vinces, together  with  Neustria  and  Aquitaine.     It  was 
intended  that  the  division  should  be  a  fair  one,  and 
certainly  it  could  never  have  been  meant  by  the  emperor 
and  Judith  that  Charles,  their  favourite  son,  should  re- 
ceive a  portion  inferior  to  that  of  his  brother.     Accord- 
ingly the  notion  of  geography  must  at  that  time  have 
been  somewhat  undefined,!^  unless   we   suppose  that 

9  Sismondi,  c.  ii.  p.  45. 
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France,  of  which  the  greater  part  fell  to  the  share  of 
Charles,  was  considered  superior  in  fertility  and  civili- 
zation, in  fidelity  and  security  from  foreign  attacks,  to 
Italy,  Provence,  or  Germany.  If  so,  a  few  years  proved 
the  mistake,  for  of  all  the  dominions  which  owned  the 
rule  of  Charlemagne,  during  the  next  half  century,  none 
was  so  much  torn  by  intestine  quarrels,  and  certainly 
none  suffered  so  severely  from  hostile  ravages  as  the 
formerly  flourishing,  and,  in  comparison  with  other 
regions,  peaceable  realm  of  France. 

The  division  now  made  at  Worms  gave  rise  to  com- 
plaints of  partiality  and  injustice,  which  were  not  with- 
out foundation.  Pepin  lefl  two  sons,  the  elder  called 
by  his  own  name,  and  the  other  by  that  of  Charles.  A 
decree  which  gave  away  their  father's  kingdom,  without 
any  recognition  of  their  own  existence,  could  scarcely 
be  pleasing  to  these  young  princes.  So  clear  indeed 
did  the  former  of  them  consider  his  right  to  the  throne, 
that  he  at  once  assumed,  and  maintained  with  little  ex- 
ception to  the  termination  of  his  life,  the  title  of 
Pepin  II.  king  of  Aquitaine. 

No  doubt,  according  to  Charlemagne's  theory  of  the 
empire,  (in  which  the  emperor  was  regarded  as  the 
Augustus  of  ancient  Rome,  while  the  kings  under  him 
were  Caesars,^  appointed  and  deposed  at  his  will),  the 
claim  advanced  by  the  younger  Pepin  was  invalid. 
But  such  a  theory  required  a  sovereign  like  Charle- 
magne himself  to  maintain  it  with  vigour  and  success  ; 
and  probably  it  was  one  altogether  unsuited  to  a  state 
of  society  like  the  present,  or  to  any  other  form  of 
government  than  a  mere  military  despotism,  similar  to 

^  See  Lorenx's  Life  of  Alcuin,  c.  4.  s.  7. 
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that  of  Rome.  Louis  had  plainly  failed  in  attempting 
to  act  upon  it,  and  perhaps  the  evils  of  his  reign  may 
be  traced,  in  great  part,  to  this  vain  endeavour. 

However  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would,  on  the 
present  occasion,  relinquish  his  claim  to  set  aside,  at 
pleasure,  the  rights  of  primogeniture,  and  to  appoint  a 
sovereign  of  his  own  choice  over  his  own  province  of 
Aquitaine.  He  marched  into  that  country,  and  ravaged 
it  during  the  summer  of  839.  The  inhabitants,  in 
general,  opposed  him,  but  could,  of  course,  have  had 
little  hope  of  final  success,  in  so  unequal  a  war,  had  not 
pestilence  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  imperial  army, 
and  forced  the  emperor  himself  to  retire,  for  the  winter, 
to  Poictiers.  From  thence  he  was  summoned,  by  news 
of  a  threatened  revolt  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  who  re- 
garded the  late  division  of  the  empire  with  little  more 
approbation  than  his  two  nephews  of  Aquitaine.  It 
appeared  a  plain  act  of  iijustice  to  confine  him  to  Ba- 
varia, while  Lothaire  received  so  large  an  increase  of 
dominion.  Of  the  two  brothers  Louis  certainly  had 
not  deserved  less  of  his  father  than  the  king  of  Italy, 
although  the  latter  was  at  present  in  favour  with  the 
emperor  and  Judith.  If  we  take  into  account  the  laxity 
with  which  the  duty  of  filial  obedience  had  been  always 
regarded  by  the  emperor's  sons,  it  is  no  matter  of  won- 
der that  he  resented  so  plain  an  evidence  of  displeasure 
or  neglect.  He  took  up  arms  in  support  of  his  claim 
to  the  rest  of  Germany,  which  seemed  naturally  to  be- 
long to  him ;  but  was  sto{>ped  in  his  prc^ess  towards 
the  Rhine,  by  the  emperor,  who  crossed  that  river,  and 
marched  towards  Thuringia.  The  king  of  Bavaria  was 
reluctant  to  oppose  his  fiither  in  open  battle,  and  retired 
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before  him  ;  and  Louis  himself  was  seized  with  iUness* 
and  forced  to  return  to  Worms,  about  the  b^^innmg  of 
June,  840,  and  thence  to  his  palace  of  Ingilheim,  on 
the  Rhine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mentz.* 

The  emperor's  malady,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
water  on  the  chest,  proved  fatal.  As  soon  as  he  was 
aware  of  the  hopeless  nature  of  his  disease,  he  sent  for 
his  brother  Drogo,  bishop  of  Metz,  to  afford  him  spirit- 
ual aid.^  Each  day,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
he  went  through  the  duty  of  confession,  and  received 
the  Holy  Communion.  This  was  his  only  food,  as  his 
appetite  had  altogether  failed  him ;  and  he  regarded 
the  compulsory  fast  as  a  providential  punishment  for 
his  n^lect  this  year  of  his  usual  abstinence  during  Lent, 
when  he  had  been  engaged  in  marching  against  his  son. 
His  crown,  sword,  and  sceptre  he  sent  to  Lothaire, 
charging  him  to  be  a  faithful  protector  to  the  empress 
Judith  and  her  son.  He  seems  to  have  found  the 
greatest  difficulty  of  all  in  extending  forgiveness  to  his 
son  Louis,  but  at  length  declared  that  he  fully  pardoned 
him.  As  his  end  approached,  he  made  signs  for  Drogo 
and  the  other  bishops  who  were  present,  to  draw  near 
his  bed,  and  pray  for  him ;  and  while  they  were  thus 
engaged,  exclaimed  several  times,  with  great  vehe- 
mence, "Aus,  aus,"  which  was  understood  by  those 
present  to  be  addressed  to  the  evil  spirit.  Soon,  as  if 
his  attempt  to  repel  the  hostile  visitant  had  been  suc- 
cessful, he  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  with  a  look  of  joy 
and  gratitude,  and  shortly  afterwards  expired.  His 
death  took  place  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  840,  in 
the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-seventh 

*  Sismondi,  ib.  p.  46.  >>  Sismondi,  ib.  p.  47. 
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of  his  reign  as  emperor.  His  body  was  carried  to 
Metz,  and  there  buried,  by  the  side  of  his  mother  Hil- 
degarde.  * 

The  following  is  the  character  of  Louis,  collected  by 
Fleury  from  contemporary  writers :— In  personal  ap- 
pearance he  was"  of  middle  height,  with  large  eyes,  long 
nose,  broad  shoulders,  and  strong  limbs.  None  could 
draw  the  bow,  and  hurl  the  lance  better  than  he.  His. 
voice  was  manly ;  he  spoke  Latin  as  fluently  as  his  native 
language,  and  understood  Greek.  When  young  he  was 
fond  of  heathen  poetry,  but  had  since  given  up  the 
practice  of  reading  or  hearing  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  holy  Scripture,  of  which 
he  understood  the  spiritual,  moral,  and  allegorical 
meanings.  Every  morning  it  was  his  custom  to  enter 
the  Church,  and  there,  throwing  himself  on  his  knees, 
to  touch  the  pavement  with  his  forehead,  continuing 
long  in  prayer,  and  often  shedding  tears.  Rvery  day, 
before  partaking  of  food  himself,  he  gave  alms  ;  and, 
wherever  he  was,  provided  lodging  for  the  poor.  In 
eating  and  drinking  he  was  temperate ;  he  was  never 
seen  to  laugh  aloud,  and  on  festival  occasions,  when  the 
people  were  entertained  with  musicians  and  bufiPoons,  he 
laid  restraint  upon  the  rest  by  his  own  serious  demean- 
our. His  dress  was  plun,  except  on  great  festivals, 
when,  like  his  ancestors,  he  was  covered  with  gold,  and 
carried  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  his  crown  upon  his 
head.  He  was  very  liberal,  and  gave  away  many  of 
his  royal  lands  to  private  individuals.  He  did  nothing 
without  advice  ;  but  bestowed  so  much  of  his  time  on 
chanting  and  reading  that  bis  affairs  were  left  too  much 

«  Floury,  47.  58. 
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in  the  hands  of  his  confidants.  He  continued  the  bad 
custom,  which  had  been  already  established,  of  making 
bishops  from  persons  of  servile  condition,  who  lost  no 
opportunity  of  freeing  their  relatives,  and  of  raising 
them  by  a  literary  education,  or  by  alliance  with  a 
noble  family." 

To  this  portrait  of  Louis  we  must  add  a  weakness 
and  vaciUation  of  character  which  made  him  dependent 
on  others,  to  a  degree  quite  incompatible  with  an  ener-> 
getic  and  useful,  or  even  with  a  just  exercise  of  sove- 
reign power.  From  this  fiiult,  and  from  an  irritability 
of  temper,  which  is  common  in  persons  deficient  in 
strength  of  purpose  and  vigour  of  mind,  he  waa  fre- 
quently led  into  acts  of  partiality..  Perhaps  also  he 
had  too  high  a  sense  of  the  imperial  dignity,  for  a  prince 
who  could  with  so  little  success  maintain  and  enforce 
it.  This  was  undoubtedly  a  task  beyond  has  strength. 
With  a  smaller  and  better  regulated  kingdom,  or  in 
another  station  oi  life,  he  would  probably  have  done 
nothing  to  forfeit  the  respect  whidi  his  genuine  virtues, 
his  true  devotion,  and  high  tone  of  morality  would  have 
won  from  all.  His  reverence  for  the  bishops  and  other 
cleigy,  and  for  the  pope  as  their  head,  was  sincere,  and  to 
many  may  seem,  and  even  at  the  time  seemed,  excessive. 
It  certainly  led  him  occasionally  into  error ;  although  in 
that  instance  which  has  been  censured  as  the  greatest 
error  of  all,  his  penance  at  Soissons,  he  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  free  agent ;   no  choice  was  permitted  him ; 

"*  An  example  of  this  was  Ebo,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  was  by  birth  a 
serf  on  one  of  the  royal  demesnes  on  the  Rhine,  and  foster  brother  of  the 
emperor.  Charlemagne  had  him  educated  in  the  palace,  and  gave  him  his 
fteedom  for  his  literary  talents.  He  went  with  Lonis  into  Aqmtalne,  on  his 
being  made  king  of  thatprovince,  and  held  the  office  of  king's  librarian.  He 
was  made  bidMp  816.    neury,  46.  28. 

P  2 
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he  had  no  power  to  resist  the  will  of  Lothaire  and  his 
party.  Nor  did  his  reverence  for  either  the  pope  or 
the  bishops  prevent  his  exerting  due  authority  over 
both,  whenever  they  appeared  to  encroach  on  the  im- 
perial privileges.  On  several  occasions  it  had  seemed 
as  if  the  Roman  pontiff  wished  to  act  as  an  independoit 
sovereign,  but  never  unnoticed  or  unrebuked  by  Louis, 
although,  as  in  every  instance  of  personal  offence,  his 
anger  was  quickly  pacified.  The  year  before  his  death 
a  remarkable  example  of  tiiis  occurred.  The  popes 
Adrian  and  Leo  had  laid  claim  to  certain  monasteries, 
and  had  possessed  themselves  of  property  belonging  to 
them.  The  monks  denied  their  right,  and  in  a  Council, 
at  the  Lateran,  in  the  time  of  Gregory,  brought  the 
cause  before  the  representatives  or  messengers  of  the 
emperor,  who  decided  against  the  pope.  The  event  is 
important,  as  proving  both  tiiat  the  whole  jurisdiction 
and  government  of  Rome  was  at  this  time  in  the  em- 
peror's hands,  and  tiiat  Louis,  with  all  his  veneration 
for  the  apostolic  see,  permitted  no  encroachment  upon 
his  own  authority.  He  made  many  usefiil  reforms  in 
Church  affairs,  especially  in  the  discipline  of  tiie  mo- 
nastic body ;  a  branch  of  ecclesiastical  reform  more 
important  perhaps  tiian  any  other  of  that  day,  because 
the  monasteries  were  both  the  nurseries  of  the  bishops 
and  higher  clergy,  and,  only  or  chiefly,  tiie  schools 
where  both  the  clei^  and  tiiose  of  tiie  laymen  who 
sought  any  education  whatever,  were  instructed.  He 
gave  permission  to  tiie  clergy  and  people^  to  choose 
their  own  bishop  ;■  a  custom  which  was  often  disre- 
garded at  this  time,  tiiough  not  tiirown  aside  so  univer- 

*  Fleory,  46. 47.    At  the  parliament  of  Attignyi  822. 
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sally  as  at  a  later  period.  He  is  said  to  have  exercised 
the  privilege  of  investiture  hy  the  gifl  of  the  ring  and 
crozier,  but  of  this  there  is  no  good  evidence.^  The 
order  of  canons,  or  patres  Dominici,  which  had  been 
first  introduced  by  a  bishop  of  Metz  of  the  last  century, 
was  greatly  fiivoured  by  Louis.  However,  from  their 
position,  which  was  midway  between  the  parochial  or 
secular  and  the  monastic  clergy,  they  were  looked  upon 
with  a  degree  of  jealousy  probably  by  both  of  the  two 
classes.!*  Canonesses  and  nimneries  are  said  to  owe 
their  first  institution  to  this  emperor,  ^i  He  paid  much 
attention  to  education ; '  and  the  monastic  schools,  or 
those  which  had  been  attached  by  Charlemagne's  com* 
mand  to  every  monastery  and  cathedral,  flourished 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  more  than  perhaps  at  any 
other  time,  either  before  or  afterwards.  Charlemagne 
had  also  established  a  kind  of  university,  on  the  plan 
probably  of  the  aulic  or  court  school,  to  which  the 
monastic  and  cathedral  academies  were  preparatory. 
Whether  they  were  efficiently  conducted  or  not  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  it  seems  that  they  had  fallen  into 
decay  soon  after  his  death,  as  we  find  the  bishops 
assembled  at  Paris  in  829,  petitioning  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  three  such  institutions,  under  the  name 
of  **  scholae  publicae,"  one  in  each  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  empire,  represented  in  that  and  the 
contemporaneous  synods  of  Mentz,  Lyons,  and  Tou- 

•  Adam  Bremens.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  i.  cc.  82.  89.  ap.  Mosheim,  cent.  xi. 

r  See  the  complaints  made  by  Agobard,  in  his  letter  after  the  Council  of 
Lyons,  829. 

4  See  Moeheim,  cent  9.  p.  ii.  c.  2. 

'  Jonas,  bishop  of  Orleans  (ap.  Pag.  Crit.  in  ann.  840.  }  2.)  writing  after- 
wards to  Charles  in  his  book  on  image  worship,  sajrs  that  Louis  took  the 
greatest  pains  in  promoting  the  education  of  the  clergy,  in  liberal  acts,  in  the 
study  of  holy  Scripture,  and  in  making  collections  out  of  the  Fathers,  espe- 
cially against  heretics. 
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louse ;  or  it  is  possible  that  Italy  may  have  been  in- 
cluded." In  Italy,  however,  a  few  years  before  the 
Council,  Lothaire,  doubtless  by  command  of  Louis, 
erected  schools  in  the  eight  principal  towns  of  his  do- 
minions. *  Of  the  monastic  schools  of  the  French  do- 
minions, that  of  Fulda  was  the  most  celebrated  in  the 
time  of  Louis,  having  been  brought  into  great  reputa- 
tion under  Rabanus,  while  the  school  at  Tours,  which 
had  occupied  the  first  place  when  ruled  by  his  master 
Alcuin,  fell  afterwards  into  disrepute."  The  school  of 
Rheims,  which  perhaps  partook  of  the  nature  of  both 
kinds  of  institution,  became,  soon  afterwards,  one  of 
the  most  noted  in  the  kingdom,  until  the  end  of  the 
next  century,  when  the  university  of  Paris,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Charlemagne,  and  in- 
creased by  Louis  and  his  son  Charles,  began  to  rise 
into  eminence.  Probably  during  this  century,'  the 
university  of  Paris  was  no  more  than  one  of  the  many 
cathedral  schools. 

•  Lorenx'  Life  of  Alcuin,  c.  2.  {  4. 

•  Muntori,  Rer.  Ital.  t.  1.  p.  ii.  p.  150.  ap.  Mosheixn,  P.  ii.  c.  1. 

•  lb.  c.  4.  f  4. 


CHAP.  11. 


FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  LOUIS  THE  PIOUS,  A.D.  840,  TO  THAT 
OF  THE  EMPEROR  LOTHAIRE,  A.D.  855. 


The  position  of  the  new  emperor,  Lothaire,  on  his 
father's  death,  differed  greatly  from  that  of  Louis  on 
the  death  of  Charlemagne.  Louis  succeeded  peaceahly 
to  the  undivided  empire  of  the  Franks ;  his  nephew 
Bernard  was  the  only  person  whose  rights  or  claims 
interfered  in  any  way  with  his  own ;  and  Bernard  was 
at  first  faithful  to  his  allegiance,  and  as  soon  as  he  at- 
tempted to  revolt  from  it,  was  quickly  and  easily  over- 
come. Lothaire,  on  receiving  news  of  the  late  empe- 
ror's decease  at  Ingelheim,  claimed  at  once  the  same 
supremacy  which  had  been  exercised  by  his  father  and 
grandfather.  By  this  claim,  which  was  perfectly  just 
and  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  Charlemagne's 
government,  his  brothers,  if  he  should  see  fit  to  continue 
them  in  the  kingdoms  which  they  now  possessed,  were 
entirely  dependent  upon  his  paramount  authority,  were 
unable  to  carry  on  war,  or  engage  in  any  affair  of  im- 
portance without  his  sanction,  and  were  equally  bound 
with  the  inferior  nobles  and  the  prelates  of  the  realm, 
to  present  themselves  at  his  diet  or  parliament  at  any 
place  to  which  he  might  convene  them.  But  he  could 
have  had  but  little  expectation  that  Louis  of  Germany, 
or  Charles  the  Bald,  as  his  youngest  brother  was  after- 
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wards  designated,  would  peaceably  admit  his  claims, 
and  consent  to  hold  their  titles  and  dominions  at  his 
pleasure.  Revolt  against  the  imperial  authority  had 
been  too  often  practised  in  the  late  reign,  and  those 
who  had  scrupled  not  to  bear  arms  against  their  father, 
could  neither  be  expected  themselves,  nor  could  with 
justice  demand  of  others,  to  bow  contentedly  beneath  a 
brother's  rule.  Louis  too  considered,  and  not  without 
truth,  that  he  had  been  unfairly  treated  in  the  late  com- 
pact between  his  father  and  Lothaire.  A  long  residence 
in  Germany  had  made  him  regard  all  the  country  be- 
yond the  Rhine  as  his  own  inheritance,  and  had  accus- 
tomed the  inhabitants  to  look  upon  him  as  their  natural 
sovereign.  Accordingly,  no  sooner  did  he  hear  of  his 
father's  death,  than  he  collected  his  troops,  and  quickly 
persuaded  or  compelled  most  of  the  country  on  the  right 
of  that  river  to  acknowledge  him  as  independent  king. 
So  fully  aware  was  the  new  emperor  of  the  improba- 
bility that  his  brother  would  pay  attention  to  his  requi- 
sitions, that  he  seems  not  to  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  send  to  him  the  message  which  he  had  des- 
patched to  all  otlier  parts  of  his  dominions,  informing 
his  subjects  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  claiming 
the  same  homage  which  had  been  paid  to  his  ancestors. 
To  Charles  especially  he  sent  an  urgent  letter,  promis- 
ing the  protection  which  he  owed  him  as  his  elder 
brother,  and  his  godfather,  and  begging  him  to  take  no 
steps  of  importance,  particularly  to  abstain  from  con- 
tinuing hostilities  against  Pepin,  the  claimant  to  the 
throne  of  Aquitaine,  till  after  the  diet  at  Worms,  which 
had  been  convened  by  the  late  emperor.  But  Charles 
was  probably  little  better  disposed  than  Louis  of  Ger- 
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many,  to  trust  the  promises  or  acknowledge  the  supre- 
macy of  Lothaire.  Educated  as  he  had  been  by  his 
mother,  the  empress  Judith,  he  could  have  had  small 
respect  or  affection  for  his  eldest  brother,  who  in  truth 
had  done  little  to  deserve  either.  In  addition  to  this, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  Lothaire  had  greatly  committed 
himself  in  the  late  treaty,  made  shortly  before  his 
father's  death,  in  which  he  had  consented  to  content 
himself  with  one  portion  of  France,  yielding  the  other 
and  larger  part  to  Charles.  We  hear  of  no  reservation 
of  his  rights  as  emperor  in  this  compact,  which  therefore 
virtually  amounted  to  a  recognition  of  his  brother's  in- 
dependence, or,  at  any  rate,  might  plausibly  be  so  re- 
garded by  the  young  prince  himself. 

Accordingly  Charles  not  only  paid  no  attention  to  his 
letter,  continuing  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Aquitaine,  with 
the  hope  of  quickly  crushing  Pepin  and  his  party,  but 
even  abstained  from  presenting  himself  at  the  parlia- 
ment of  Worms.  Lothaire  and  Louis,  as  the  time  for 
meeting  approached,  set  forward,  almost  simultane- 
ously, for  the  place  of  rendezvous.  Louis  first  arrived^ 
but  finding  himself  before  his  time,  determined  mean- 
while to  reduce  the  Saxons,  who  had  refused  or  delayed 
to  join  the  rest  of  Germany  in  acknowledging  him  for 
their  king.  Part  of  his  army  were  left  at  Worms,  and 
these  troops,  whether  by  the  command  of  Louis,  or  at 
their  own  suggestion,  opposed  Lothaire  on  his  approach. 
They  were  repulsed,  and  the  emperor  advanced  to 
Frankfort,  while  his  brother  was  encamped,  with  the 
main  body  of  his  forces,  at  Coblentz,  on  the  confluence 
of  the  Rhine  and  Maine.  Neither  party  was  willing  to 
begin  the  attack,  and  at  last  they  came  to  an  agreement 
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to  separate  for  the  present,  and  to  meet  again  to  termi- 
nate their  differences,  if  nothing  should  be  settled  in  the 
mean  time,  in  the  month  of  November. 

Charles  was  at  present  at  Bourges,  where  he  had 
agreed  to  hold  an  interview  with  Pepin.  Hearing  that 
Lothaire  was  preparing  to  march  against  him  without 
delay,  he  sent  messengers  to  meet  him,  pressing  upon 
him  the  agreement  made  with  their  father,  and  promis- 
ing due  allegiance  to  him  as  his  elder  brother.  Lo- 
thaire endeavoured  in  vain  to  seduce  the  messengers 
from  their  fidelity  to  his  brother,  and  on  failing  in  his 
attempts,  stripped  them  of  the  dignities,  with  which  the 
late  emperor  had  endowed  them.  However,  he  sent  a 
peaceable  reply  to  Charles,  and  be^ed  him  to  meet 
him  at  Quiercy.  Thither  Charles  repaired,  but  was 
quickly  obliged  to  return  into  Aquitaine,  as  his  nephew, 
taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  prepared  to  attack  and 
seize  his  mother  Judith.  Meanwhile  Lothaire  crossed 
the  Meuse,  and  advanced  to  the  Seine.  Many  nobles 
of  distinction  joined  him  ;  among  them  Gerard,  count 
of  Paris,  Hilduin,  abbot  of  St.  Denys,  and  Pepin,  son 
of  Bernard,  the  former  king  of  Italy.  From  the  Seine 
he  proceeded  towards  the  Loire,  with  the  same  success, 
and  in  a  short  time  all  the  region  between  these  two 
rivers  had  sent  in  their  allegiance,  and  assured  him  that 
the  whole  kingdom  would  readily  own  and  obey  him. 
Terrified  at  this  general  defection,  Charles  began  to 
despair.  He  laid  the  difBculties  of  his  situation  before 
his  army,  and  left  it  to  them  to  decide  whether  he 
should  yield,  or  hold  out  to  the  last.  With  a  sudden 
burst  of  enthusiasm,  they  declared  their  readiness  to 
die  for  him.     Though  with  little  hope  of  saving  any- 
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thing  but  his  honour,  he  advanced  to  Orleans,  and  en- 
camped within  a  few  leagues  of  Lothaire,  who  had 
inarched  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  same  city. 

The  loyalty  exhibited  on  this  occasion  towards 
Charles,  and  the  willingness  of  the  army  to  fight  under 
his  banner  during  the  whole  of  this  campaign,  is  a  sin- 
gular instance  of  any  such  enthusiastic  feeling  since  the 
days  of  Charlemagne.  The  prince  was  at  this  time  but 
seventeen  years  of  age,  and  for  one  so  young  had  cer- 
tainly given  great  proofs  of  boldness  and  energy,  which, 
to  the  warlike  nobles  of  France,  was  a  hopeful  change 
from  the  peaceful  and  vacillating  character  of  his  father. 
Moreover  it  could  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  the 
favourite  son  of  the  late  emperor,  which,  to  many,  made 
his  cause  appear  the  same  with  that  of  Louis,  and  gave 
mi  air  of  loyal  fidelity  to  the  support  of  his  pretensions ; 
a  view  which  was  strengthened  by  the  circumstance 
that  several  of  those  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part 
against  the  emperor,  in  the  dissensions  of  the  former 
reign,  were  now  the  first  to  declare  in  favour  of  Lo- 
thaire,  and  had  been  received  by  him  with  distinguished 
marks  of  friendship.  Again,  Charles  was  only  occupied 
in  the  just  defence  of  the  inheritance  which  had  been 
solemnly  guaranteed  to  him,  and  Lothaire,  although 
emperor,  had  every  appearance  of  a  hostile  invader, 
especially  as  he  had  himself  been  party  to  the  compact 
which  had  bestowed  upon  him  his  dominions.  But 
beyond  these  natural  reasons  for  inducing  the  French 
nobles  and  people  to  act  with  bravery  and  fidelity 
towards  Charles  the  Bald,  another  probable  cause  is 
suggested  by  Sismondi,  which  is,  that  the  present  con- 
test was  regarded  as  a  national  stri^gle  between  France 
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and  Germany.  The  corrupted  Roman  or  French  lan- 
guage prevailed  at  this  time  over  nearly  the  same 
extent  of  country  which  it  at  present  occupies.  Within 
these  limits,  German,  though  understood  by  all  the 
higher  and  educated  classes,  was  everywhere  looked 
upon  as  a  foreign  tongue,  the  speech,  not  of  the  country, 
but  of  its  masters  and  conquerors.  The  boundaries  of 
the  French  language  were  also  the  boundaries  of  the 
kingdom  allotted  in  the  last  division  of  Louis  the  Pious 
to  his  youngest  son ;  and  it  is  possible  that  this  may 
have  been  among  the  reasons  which  led  to  his  fixing 
upon  these  limits.  Accordingly,  Charles  was  con- 
sidered as  king  of  France  in  a  truer  sense  than  that  in 
which  his  ancestors,  fix>m  the  time  of  Pepin  le  Bref, 
could  be  so  regarded ;  and  the  enthusiasm  excited  in 
his  behalf  was  a  national  feeling,  for  the  expression  of 
which,  for  upwards  of  a  century,  there  had  been  no  op- 
portunity, even  if  before  this  time  there  was  any  possi- 
bility of  its  existence. 

The  two  opposing  armies  lay  encamped  near  Orleans 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  during  which  Lothaire 
indulged  the  hope  that  the  nobles  of  Aquitaine  would 
join  him,  as  those  north  of  the  Loire  had  already  done. 
At  length,  finding  this  expectation  to  be  groundless,  he 
made  proposals  to  his  brother,  ofiering  to  yield  him 
peaceable  possession  of  Aquitaine  and  Septimania,  to- 
gether with  ten  counties  between  the  Loire  and  Seine, 
and  to  meet  him  in  the  foUowing  May  at  Attigny,  there 
to  settle  finally  all  matters  of  dispute.  The  terms, 
though  unfavourable,  were  accepted  by  Charles,  and  the 
two  brothers  separated ;  Lothaire  marched  against  Louis 
of  Germany,  who  fled  into  Bavaria,  whither  he  thought 
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it  needless  to  pursue  him,  and  the  young  prince  has- 
tened to  collect  his  forces  in  Aquitaine  and  Burgundy, 
and  to  make  head  against  the  enemies  who  threatened 
him  from  various  quarters. 

These,  in  addition  to  Pepin,  were  Bernard,  his  former 
tutor,  and  duke  of  Septimania,  and  N<mienoius,  duke  of 
Brittany,  who  had  assumed  the  tide  of  independent 
king,  and  invaded  Neustria.  Charles  had  an  interview, 
at  Bourges,  with  Bernard,  who,  as  it  seems,  had  heen 
holding  back  from  either  party,  but  had  at  last  resolved 
to  support  Pepin.  On  receiving  this  refruuil,  Charles 
lost  no  time  in  attacking  him,  and  speedily  forced  him 
to  promise  fidelity  and  obedience  far  the  fiiture.  A 
similar  success  crowned  his  arms  against  Nomenoius, 
who  likewise  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance.  *  He  then 
directed  his  march  towards  Attigny,  as  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  meeting  Lothaire  was  at  hand.  There  was 
little  chance  that  any  settlement  would  be  made  at  this 
conference,  or  even  that  the  interview  would  be  a 
peaceable  one.  Lothaire  had  advanced  against  Louis, 
who  retreated  before  him,  and  was  now  moving  again 
into  France  with  the  plainest  demonstration  of  hostility. 
Charles  sent  to  his  brother  Louis  for  assistance,  and  the 
two  princes  having  agreed  upon  a  foir  alliance  against 
their  elder  brother,  tiie  king  of  Germany  advanced  at 
once  to  the  Rhine,  defeated  and  slew  count  Adalbert, 
who  had  been  deputed  by  Lothaire  to  dispute  the  pas- 
sage, and  at  length  effected  a  junction  with  Charles.^ 
Meanwhile  the  emperor,  in  his  turn,  had  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  Pepin  of  Aquitaine,  but  was  prevented  by 

*  Kithard*  ap.  Pag.  Grit  in  ann.  S41.  e.  2. 

^  Ann,  Fuldens.  ap.  F^.  Grit  c.  8 ;  Nitiiud,  ib.  4.    - 
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his  brothers,  (the  union  of  whose  forces  he  had,  in  vaiii, 
attempted  to  hinder,)  from  actually  joining  him.  For  a 
time  the  two  armies  followed  one  another,  alternately, 
until  they  met  near  Auxerre.  It  was  Lothaire*s  interest 
to  gain  time,  that  Pepin  might  reach  him  ;  accordingly, 
after  negociation,  whose  <mly  object  was  delay,  he 
marched  forward  to  Fontenay,  or  Fontenaille,  a  village 
at  ho  great  distance  from  Auxerre,  and  was  followed 
by  his  brothers,  who  pitched  their  camp  within  sight  of 
the  imperial  army.  Both  prepared  for  battle,  and  after 
a  still  fruther  delay,  caused  by  the  attempts  of  bishop 
Drogo,  who  had  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Lo- 
thaire,  and  the  bishop  of  Ravenna,  an  emissary  of  the 
pope,  °  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  Louis  and  Charles 
sent  to  Lothaire,  informing  him  that  on  the  following 
day  they  were  determined  to  place  the  settlement  of 
their  dispute  in  the  hands  of  Divine  Providence.  This 
manner  of  speech  simply  signified  that  they  were  re- 
solved  to  engage  in  battle  ;  for  the  practice  of  deciding 
the  right  by  trial  of  arms,  or  odier  methods  of  ordeal^ 
was  common  in  diat  day,  and  greatly  influenced  the 
views  with  which  such  contests  were  generally  regarded.**^^ 
Lothaire  returned  an  answer  of  defiance,  and  the  hour 
of  eight  in  the  morning  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  time  of  attack.  At  daybreak  the 
two  princes  despatched  the  third  part  of  their  forces 
to  occupy  a  hill  adjoining  their  brother's  camp;  and 
both  armies  waited  in  silence  the  appointed  hour.     We 

•  Annal.  Bertin.  ap.  Pag.  Crit  c.  7. 

*  Guisot  notices  that  the  Judicial  combat  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
old  Ripuarian  laws,  which  probably  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century ;  and  that  allusion  is  also  made  to  it  in  the  Sidic  law.  He  is  of  opi- 
nion that  the  religious  view  in  which  it  was  regarded  afterwards,  formed  aa 
original  part  of  it    See.  Hist,  de  1&  Civil,  en  France,  S  10.. 
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have  no  detailed  account  of  the  battle,  although  the 
historian  Nithard,  who  has  recorded  these  events,  was 
not  only  present,  but,  as  it  would  seem,  contributed 
chiefly  to  the  victory  gained  by  Louis  and  Charles. 
The  two  princes  commanded  each  one  of  three  divisions 
of  the  army,  while  the  third  was  committed  to  Nithard 
and  count  Adelard.  Louis  was  opposed  to  Lothaire  in 
person.  The  struggle  was  severe,  and  long  doubtful ; 
both  Louis  and  Charles  are  said  to  have  been  repulsed 
but  the  remaining  division  of  their  army  gained  a  de- 
cisive superiority,  which  soon  became  a  general  victory. 
Lothaire  and  Pepin,  who  had  joined  him  a  few  days 
before  the  battle,  left,  as  it  is  reported,  forty  thousand 
of  their  men  upon  the  field  ;  and  probably  the  loss  of 
the  victorious  side  was  little  inferior.  For  we  are  told 
that  the  inability  of  the  French  nation  to  defend  them- 
selves from  the  ravages  and  attacks  of  Normans,  Bretons, 
and  Saracens,  during  the  ensuing  reign,  was  owing  to 
the  great  destruction  of  life  on  the  plain  of  Fontenay.* 

After  the  battle,  Lothaire  retreated  in  safety  to  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  His  brothers  forbade  all  pursuit,  satisfied 
with  the  victory  which  they  had  gained,  and  in  a  con- 
dition little  suited  to  further  exertion  or  fatigue.  Se- 
veral bishops  were  present  in  the  camp,  and  assured 
Louis  and  Charles  that  their  cause  was  just,  and  that 
they  were  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  slaughter  which 
had  taken  place.  However,  as  in  all  such  conflicts  the 
passions  of  men  are  liable  to  be  inflamed  by  private 
animosity,  they  recommended  a  three  days*  fast,  which 
was  kept   by  the   army  with   due   solemnity.'     The 

•  Annal.  Metens  and  others,  ap.  Sismondi,  p.  65. 
'  Nithard,  ap.  Baron,  in  ann.  841.  c.  6,  7^ 
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princes  soon  afterwards  separated,  Charles  to  ccmtinue 
the  war  against  Pepin  in  Aquitaine,  and  to  persuade  or 
force  the  nobles  of  Neustria  to  acknowledge  him  as 
their  king ;  and  Louis  to  crush,  by  his  presence  in  his 
own  dominions,  a  general  revolt  which  appeared  likely 
to  break  forth  over  a  great  part  of  Germany. 

The  mass  of  the  Saxon  nation  still  retained  a  fond 
recollection  of  their  ancient  institutions,  and  in  many 
instances  of  their  old  religion.  To  keep  the  people  in 
obedience  to  the  stringent  laws  by  which  Charlemagne 
had  established,  and  hoped  to  promote  Christianity  and 
civilization,  that  emperor  had  introduced  among  the 
Saxons  the  same  divisions  which  obtained  in  other  parts 
of  his  empire.  The  two  classes  of  serfs  and  freemen, 
though  nominally  occupying  a  very  different  position, 
were,  in  fact,  almost  equally  in  subjection  to  the  great 
nobles  and  proprietors  of  the  country,  and  both  groaned 
under  an  oppressive  yoke,  probably  still  more  severe 
than  the  same  kind  of  despotism  in  France.'  Lothaire, 
on  retiring  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  after  the  battle  of 
Fontenay,  proceeded  from  thence  into  Saxcmy,  and,  by 
proclaiming  or  promising  freedom  to  the  inhabitants  of 
all  classes,  with  the  liberty  of  returning  to  paganism, 
and  to  the  state  of  society  of  which  Charlemagne  had 
deprived  them,  quickly  collected  a  large  army  of 
Saxons,  who  were  joined  by  many  from  Austrasia,  or 
proper  Grermany.  With  this  force  he  succeeded  in 
joining  Pepin  at  Sens,  and  was  now  in  a  situation  to 
treat  again  on  equal  terms  with  his  two  brothers,  or  if 
nothing  could  be  settled  peaceably,  to  engage  with  them 
in  hostilities  a  second  time,  with  fair  hopes  of  success. 

■  NiUuurd,  sp.  Sismondi,  p.  74,  76. 
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Meanwhile  Charles  found  his  power  or  influence 
sufficient,  after  the  late  advantage,  to  reduce  into  sub- 
jection some  of  the  Neustrian  provinces  which  had 
joined  Lothaire,  and  which  had  been  ravaged  and  partly 
conquered  by  the  duke  or  king  of  Brittany.  Among 
these  was  the  province  of  Maine.  St.  Aldric,  bishop 
of  Mans,  the  capital  of  this  county,  had  always  been 
faithful  to  the  emperor  Louis,  and  had  shared  his  re- 
verses of  fortune,  and  since  his  death  had  continued 
to  preserve  the  same  fidelity  towards  Charles,  looking 
upon  him  as  his  father's  rightful  heir  in  this  part  of  his 
dominions.  Accordingly,  on  his  refusal  to  join  the 
other  nobles  in  their  promise  of  allegiance  to  Lothaire, 
he  was  driven  from  his  see,  his  property  was  destroyed 
or  plundered,  and  many  mansions  which  he  had  built 
and  endowed  for  the  reception  of  strangers,  or  for  the 
support  of  the  poor,  were  left  in  ruins.  It  appears 
that  these  excesses  were  perpetrated  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  abbot  of  St.  Calais,  a  monastery  in  the 
diocese,  who  had  petitioned  the  late  emperor  for  a  deed 
of  exemption  from  episcopal  rule,  a  practice  which  was 
beginning  to  become  frequent,  but  which  was  gene- 
rally regarded,  at  present,  as  an  irregular  proceeding. 
Louis  decided  against  the  abbot,  and  commanded  him 
to  submit  to  his  bishop's  orders  and  inspection.  In 
revenge  for  this  repulse,  and  perhaps  smarting  under 
the  severity  of  St.  Aldric's  discipline,  he  lent  a  ready 
ear  to  the  emissaries  of  Lothaire,  and  made  use  of 
his  influence  with  that  party  to  ruin  his  late  superior. 
St.  Aldric  had  since  accompanied  the  camp  of  Charles, 
and  was  now  reinstated  by  that  prince  in  his  bishop- 
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ric  of  Mans,  and  in  his  jurisdiction  over  the  abbey  of 
St.  Calais."* 

The  success  of  Charles,  while  it  was  the  means  of 
restoring  the  see  of  Maine  to  its  lawful  bishop,  com- 
pelled the  archbishop  of  Rheims  to  leave  his  diocese, 
and  take  refuge  beyond  the  limits  of  the  kingdom.  Ebo, 
afler  his  resignation,  and  deposition  by  Louis  and  the 
Council  of  Thionville,  had  remained  in  custody  in  an 
abbey  on  the  Loire,  till  the  emperor's  death.  On  the 
accession  of  Lothaire,  he  persuaded  the  abbot  to  join  him, 
and  went  to  the  new  emperor,  who  ordered  him  to  be 
reinstated  in  his  former  dignity,  and  prevailed  on  some 
bishops  to  the  number  of  twenty,  among  whom  was 
Drogo  of  Metz,  the  chief  author  of  his  deposition,  to 
subscribe  the  order  for  his  resumption  of  his  see.  In 
virtue  of  this  act,  Ebo  was  solemnly  re-enthroned  in 
his  Cathedral  Church  by  four  of  his  suffragans,  one  of 
whom  was  Rothad,  bishop  of  Soissons  ;  the  five  other 
bishops  of  the  province  refused  their  consent,  or  were 
absent  from  their  dioceses,  having  chosen  the  party  of 
Charles.  After  so  public  a  renunciation  of  his  office, 
accompanied  as  it  was  by  the  most  solemn  declaration 
that  he  would  never  seek  to  resume  it,  the  conduct  of 
Ebo  required  some  apology.  Accordingly,  he  published 
a  formal  explanation,  resting  the  propriety  of  his  return 
on  the  uncanonical  nature  of  the  deposition,  and  on  the 
circumstance  that  no  particular  crime  had  been  alleged 
against  him  in  public  to  justify  that  act,  and  that  even 
supposing  him  to  have  been  really  guilty  of  anything 
which  demanded  such  a  punishment,  he  had  undergone  a 

>»  Fleury,  48.  10. 
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sufficient  penance  in  his  imprisonment  for  the  last  seven 
years.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  arguments  so  fal- 
lacious could  really  satisfy  any  one  disposed  to  object 
to  the  re-election  ;  but  Lothaire  and  his  party  had  the 
upper  hand  at  the  time,  and  men  were  too  fully  occu- 
pied with  their  own  designs,  and  with  endeavours  to 
provide  for  their  own  security,  to  have  time  for  can- 
vassing the  legality  of  what  had  been  done,  or  the  good 
faith  and  reasoning  by  which  it  was  maintained.  Ebo, 
therefore,  for  the  space  of  a  year,  retained  undisputed 
possession  of  his  see,  and  performed  several  ordinations, 
the  validity  of  which,  as  will  be  seen,  was  afterwards 
called  in  question.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  on  hearing 
of  the  approach  of  Charles  in  the  direction  of  Paris  or 
Rheims,  he  fled  in  great  haste,  and  attached  himself  to 
the  suite  of  Lothaire.  Affairs  soon  took  such  a  turn 
as  to  give  him  no  hope  of  ever  regaining  his  diocese  ; 
and  on  his  appeal  shortly  afterwards  to  pope  Sergius, 
he  was  not  only  refused  the  pallium  by  that  pontiff,  but 
commanded  to  remain  henceforward  in  lay  communion.^ 
Lothaire  settled  him  as  abbot  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Co- 
lumban  in  Italy,  but  shortly  after  deprived  him  of  it,  on 
his  re^sal  to  undertake  an  embassy  to  Constantinople. 
He  then  took  refuge  with  Louis  of  Germany,  and  having 
prevailed  on  the  pope  to  remove  the  restriction  that  had 
been  laid  on  him,  accepted  from  that  king  the  bishop^ 
ric  of  Hildesheim.  Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life,^  which  lasted  a  few  years  longer,  and  assisted 
St.  Anschar  in  his  labours  in  the  Swedish  mission.* 
In  the  early  part  of  the  year  842,  about  the  same 

»  Flodoard  Hist.  Rem.  Eccl.  1.  ii.  c.  20.  k  lb.  Fleury,  «.  16. 

1  Fleury  48.  8. 
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time  with  Lothaire's  departure  for  Aix-la-Chapelle  to 
join  his  nephew  Pepin,  Louis  and  Charles  met  by  ap- 
pointment at  Strasburg.  The  highest  degree  of  solem- 
nity was  given  to  the  interview,  which  was  celebrated 
by  public  devotions,  and  by  festivals  and  rejoicings  of 
every  description;  among  the  rest  by  a  tournament, 
described  by  the  contemporary  historians,  which  bore  a 
near  resemblance  to  spectacles  of  the  same  nature  in  the 
times  of  chivalry,  though  differing  in  particular  details, 
and  probably  far  inferior  in  splendour.  The  intention 
of  the  two  princes  on  this  occasion  was  to  give  to  the 
kingdoms  of  France  and  Germany  a  public  demonstra- 
tion of  the  firm  alliance  into  which  they  had  entered 
against  Lothaire,  and  to  encourage  a  similar  feeling  of 
amity  in  the  people  themselves,  while  they  implied  and 
recognised  at  the  same  time  the  national  distinction  be- 
tween them.  With  this  view  Louis  addressed  the  as- 
sembled multitude  in  the  German  language,  and  Charles 
in  the  French  or  Roman,  and  afterwards,  each  taking 
the  other's  part,  Charles  spoke  in  German,  Louis  in 
French.  They  explained  the  necessity  of  the  union  in 
which  they  engaged,  in  self-defence  against  their  elder 
brother,  and  made  a  solemn  assurance  that  the  friend- 
ship which  they  had  now  formed  would  last  for  ever. 
It  was  then  ratified  by  oaths  taken  in  the  two  languages, 
both  by  the  princes  themselves  and  the  people  present.™ 
From  Strasburg,  the  united  armies  of  the  two  kings 
moved  towards  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Lothaire  attempted 
to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Moselle,  but  after  renew- 
ing their  proposals  of  peace,  which  were  rejected  with 
disdain,  they  forced  the  river  near  Coblentz,  and  on 
"  Nithard  ap.  Sismondi,  p.  67,  72. 
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their  arrival  at  the  capital,  summoned  a  convocation  of 
bishops  to  decide  whether  any  allegiance  was  still  due 
to  the  emperor.  The  evils  under  which  the  country 
groaned  from  the  ambition  and  obstinacy  of  Lothaire, 
were  set  forth  in  order;  the  Council  decreed  that  in 
consequence  of  these  crimes,  and  of  his  obvious  inability 
to  govern,  he  should  lose  the  territory  hitherto  pos- 
sessed by  him  in  France,  which  was  henceforth  to  be 
divided  between  his  two  brothers.  The  decision  was 
of  little  practical  importance,  as  a  new  division  quickly 
rendered  it  invalid,  but  is  worthy  of  notice  as  being  the 
first  plain  instance  of  the  assumption  by  a  Council  of 
bishops  of  authority  to  take  away  and  bestow  kingdoms, 
or  to  transfer  them  from  one  sovereign  to  another. 
The  deposition  of  Louis  the  Pious  at  Soissons  is  a  less 
striking  example,  as  all  that  Ebo  and  the  other  bishops 
professed  to  do  on  that  occasion,  was  to  interpret  a 
former  canon  of  the  Church,  and  apply  it  to  the  case 
before  them.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  they  appear  to 
have  taken  for  granted  an  inherent  power  to  depose  or 
nominate  kings,  similar  to  that  afterwards  exercised  by 
the  pope  in  the  choice  of  the  emperor. 

Negotiations,  so  often  declined,  were  soon  entered 
upon  again.  Several  meetings  of  the  brothers  took 
place  in  the  course  of  this,  and  the  early  part  of  the 
following  year,  and  at  length  a  final  division  was  made 
in  August,  843,  at  Verdun.  Lothaire  had  meanwhile 
appeased  the  anger  of  his  brothers  by  concessions  and 
treaties  for  reconciliation,  and  was  admitted  once  more 
to  a  share  in  the  Cisalpine  territory.  The  part  allotted 
to  him  was  that  contained  between  the  Rhine  afld  the 
Alps  on  the  east,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Meuse,  Saone, 
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and  Rhone,  which  form  a  nearly  continuous  line  from 
the  north  to  the  south  of  France.  His  title  to  the  kmg- 
dom  of  Italy  and  Lombardy  was  undisputed.  Ger- 
many,  in  the  wider  and  modem  acceptation  of  the  term, 
or  all  the  empire  east  of  the  Rhine,  with  a  few  towns  on 
the  other  side,  was  apportioned  to  Louis,  while  Charles 
received  the  whole  of  France,  west  of  Lotharingia  or 
Lorraine,  as  Lothaire's  portion  of  the  kingdom  began 
soon  afterwards  to  be  called,  with  the  Spanish  March, 
or  the  part  of  Spain  between  the  Ebro  and  Pyrenees. 
The  title  of  king  of  the  Franks  was  regarded  as  beloi^- 
ing  by  equal  right  to  each  of  the  three  princes.  Wenilo, 
archbishop  of  Sens,  joined  the  hands  of  the  brothers, 
and  administered  to  them  the  oaths  of  mutual  fidelity 
and  friendship."  Lothaire  and  Louis  then  returned  to 
Italy  and  Germany,  and  Charles  to  Aquitaine,  to  con- 
tinue the  war  against  Pepin,  whose  cause  had  been 
readily  sacrificed  by  Lothaire  as  soon  as  he  ceased  to 
require  his  nephew's  aid.  The  marriage  of  Charles 
with  Hermintrude,  daughterofEudes,  count  of  Orleans, 
had  been  celebrated  in  the  spring,  and  his  mother 
Judith  had  died  at  Tours  a  few  months  afterwards. 
For  the  remainder  of  this  year,  and  for  the  first  half  of 
the  following,  he  carried  on  the  siege  of  Toulouse,  one 
of  the  strongholds  of  Pepin.  He  succeeded  in  taking 
it  in  June,  844,°  but  in  the  meantime  Pepin  gained 
several  advantages,  and  twice  forced  his  uncle  to  raise 
the  siege.  The  most  important  of  these  advantages  was 
the  defeat  and  massacre  of  an  army,  levied  in  Neustria 
for  the  support  of  Charles  by  two  abbots,  Hugo  of  St. 
Quentin,  and  St.  Bertin,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Charle- 

»  Nithard  ap.  Pag.  Crit  in  ann.  843.  •  Fleury,  48. 18. 
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magne,  and  Ritoten,  a  grandson  of  the  same  monarch 
by  one  of  his  daughters.  They  Were  met  and  destroyed 
by  Pepin  or  his  officers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Angou- 
leme.p  But  notwithstanding  this  and  some  other  suc- 
cesses, Pepin  probably  would  have  been  conquered 
before  this  time,  or  at  any  rate  could  hardly  have  suc- 
ceeded so  nearly  in  driving  Charles  from  Aquitaine,  but 
for  the  help  of  Bernard,  the  young  king's  former  tutor, 
who  had  at  length  openly  declared  in  his  favour.  He 
was  still  duke  or  governor  of  all  the  Spanish  March, 
and  of  Languedoc,  and  probably  desired  to  raise  himself 
to  the  rank  of  an  independent  king.  Charles  succeeded 
in  defeating  and  capturing  this  formidable  opponent ; 
he  was  submitted  to  a  trial  by  the  Franks,  condemned 
and  put  to  death,  as  guilty  of  treason  and  rebellion. 
However  just  the  sentence,  and  however  important  it 
may  have  been  for  the  cause  of  Charles  to  remove  so 
dangerous  and  powerful  an  adversary,  the  intimate  re- 
lation in  which  they  formerly  stood,  but  above  'all  the 
general  belief  once  entertained  that  count  Bernard  was 
in  reality  Charles's  father,  makes  us  regard  with  a 
feeling  akin  to  horror  his  consent  to  the  execution,  even 
if  we  reject  the  story,  which  is  also  told,  of  his  slaying 
him  with  his  own  hand.  His  death  was  of  little  service 
to  the  king,  for  William,  his  eldest  son,  though  only 
eighteen  years  of  age,  laid  claim  to  his  father's  titles  and 
possessions,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  adherents. 
So  desperate  was  his  desire  of  revenge,  that  he  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  Abderrahman,  king  of  Cordova, 
who  sent  an  army  of  Mussulmans  to  support  him.<i 

p  Annal.  Fuldens  et  Metens,  ap.  Pag.  Grit,  in  ann.  844. 
4  Epist,  Eulogii.  Cordub. 


Mcanwh.Ie  ccher  parts  of'  Charles's  new  kmgdom 
wrrre  in  as  little  tecoritj  as  Aquitanie  and  the  soath. 
SffmeDMitn  had  rebelled  a  secofid  time,  with  the  power- 
ful aid  of  Lamberty  who  claimed  the  dochy  of  Nantes,  a 
tUn^n'tiy  that  had  been  lately  bestowed  by  Charles  upon 
llnirinldi  mw  of  his  officers,  as  a  reward  for  the  expul- 
•^iitfi  of  lilt*  NortttiitiN  from  the  island  of  Noirmoutier, 
^OiMIhm'  (lii>y  itmdc*  n  pmotlco  of  retiring  with  the  plun- 
\U\  \\\m  (lUll'ronl  |i«i1n  of  i\w  const.  The  new  allies 
\'\\\W\\  (h  H  |inHy  of  Ihtmr  plintrs,  nlrrndy  well  disposed 
S\s  HiKv  h'\n\Mo  \\\\\\\\  HniimUlt  to  thoir  aid*  Rainald 
NNS'i  ^\M\\s  \\\\^  v(tv  of  Ni^ut\Hi  pillagtHl  and  destroyed, 
w\\\  \\\\'  \\\%\\\\\s  ts\\\\  M  tho  oU^yy  masHacitH).  Shortly 
^v\«f\\\v  ^h^^  v\M^^^  xvf  U\^uM\  {^ml  Ai^)i^\«  had  suffered  in 
0>v  ^\\N>v  \\(\\v  Nxuh  \W  UhH^'^M^H^t^*  w  thoir  neighbour- 
)^vs^^^      l1>oM^  \\v\v  ^^rt\^^  f^w^o^tt^  |y>ii>t55  «>f attuck  with 

v>  ^v>m\  \N>\N  \v\>^)VMM\\vl\  ImW  ri«ik  w  twwKJe,  TV 
vsv\Vv  ^  >x^^»s  VNvv^W  ^vv^vf.^^v  <  tVoir  v^>a«ii  WSx<t  m-as 
Tv\  \v»\\v\  tV  w  *H^x  >nVv^  vsvvt^^wv*^  a  ssaBfKtrn,  in:  tije 
xv^x  »\  vv>  xs\  tV  r**^w  H^VN)^  tV  r*Wv$  ^fc-K^rir  t)w  w«t 
■\  i  •^^^V  ^'^  ^  ^^^'KV  >y'  x%?i>o*  a**^  !^  this  Yurwiae^  ^ie\ 

o   iN  \\v»M  ^'^N  >^\^*?<^  f\w  tV  *K>»»jc«i  «'  jhe  prixr- 

vsvsx  V     v\:    c\*'>*vVv      fS*»      «VK«:^»V«^«VS^    li-    life:    ik-vr^ 
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dismay  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  Portugal ;  but  they  found 
the  Saracens  a  more  formidable  enemy  than  the  subjects 
of  Charles,  and  were  forced  to  relinquish  their  ravages 
in  that  quarter.  About  the  same  time  the  portion  of 
the  kingdom  which  was  open  to  the  Mediterranean  was 
exposed  to  similar  ravages  from  the  Saracens  or  Moors, 
who  sailed  some  distance  up  the  Rhone,  and  plundered 
the  city  and  neighbourhood  of  Aries.  These  appear 
not  to  have  been  the  Saracens  of  Spain,  but  Moors  from 
the  coast  of  Africa.  In  the  year  842  they  had  been 
introduced  into  Italy  by  Siconulf,  a  brother  of  the  late 
duke  of  Beneventum,  who  now  laid  claim  to  the  throne 
occupied  by  his  nephew,  Radelgisus.  The  latter,  unable 
to  resist  the  new  force,  was  compelled  to  seek  a  similar 
mode  of  defending  himself,  and  succeeded  in  rousing 
the  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  Saracens  against  their  new 
rivals  in  the  plunder  of  Europe.'  Thus  Italy,  while 
Lothaire  was  absent  and  engaged  in  promoting,  by  war 
or  treaty,  his  claim  to  the  territories  beyond  the  Alps, 
was  made  the  battle  field  of  armies  of  infidels.  For 
the  payment  of  his  mercenaries,  Radelgisus  plundered 
the  abbey  of  Mount  Casino,  probably  at  this  time  one 
of  the  richest  in  Europe. 

The  king  of  Germany,  on  returning  from  Verdun  to 
his  own  dominions,  had  his  time  fully  occupied  in 
quieting  the  disturbance  excited  throughout  Saxony  by 
Lothaire's  last  proclamation  of  liberty.  He  was  readily 
supported  by  all  the  nobles  or  chiefs  of  that  country,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  his  kingdom,  whose  interest  it  was 
to  repress  any  such  movement ;  for  an  example  of  this 

'  Kithard  ap.  Pag.  Crit.  in  ann.  842.  c.  5.  According  to  Floury,  Radelgi- 
rat  waa  ropported  by  the  African  Moors,  Siconulf  by  the  Spanish  Saracens. 
48.14. 
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kind  would  be  quickly  followed  elsewhere,  especially 
as  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  higher  and  lower 
classes  were  much  the  same  throughout  the  whole  Cis-  , 

alpine  Prankish  empire.     The  bishops  and  other  clergy  , 

also  bestowed  the  whole  weight  of  their  influence  upon  J 

the  side  of  the  king,  not  only  because  it  was  the  side  of  i 

peace  and  good  order,  but  because  large  numbers  of  the 
Saxons  had  gladly  availed  themselves  of  Lothaire*s  per- 
mission to  return  to  Paganism.'  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  Louis  succeeded  in  averting  any  general 
insurrection,  and  gradually  reduced  his  subjects  to 
their  old  state  of  passive  though  unwilling  submission. 

Meanwhile  Lothaire  was  represented,  during  his  ab- 
sence from  Italy,  by  his  son  Louis,  whom  he  had  made 
king  of  Lombardy.  Early  in  the  year  843  pope  Gre- 
gory died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sergius  II.,  who,  like 
many  of  his  predecessors,  was  elected  and  consecrated 
without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  emperor.  The 
young  king  of  Lombardy  was  commissioned  by  his 
father  to  proceed  at  once  to  Rome,  in  the  escort  of 
bishop  Drogo,  to  inquire  into  this  new  violation  of  the 
imperial  privilege.  ^  The  pope,  as  had  been  often  done 
before,  pacified  them  by  an  apology,  crowned  Louis 
king,  and  appointed  Drogo  his  vicar  in  Prance  and  Ger- 
many." On  the  coronation  of  the  young  king,  the  i 
Roman  nobles  came  forward  to  do  him  homage,  and  to  I 


■  Nithard  ap  Sismondi.  Annal.  Bertin.  ap.  Pag.  Crit  in  ann.  841. 

*  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Ebo  went  to  Rome,  to  demand  the  pallium. 
With  him  was  Bartholomew,  fonnerly  archbishop  of  Narbonne,  who  had 
been  deposed  for  his  share  in  the  deposition  of  Louis  the  Pious,  and  who 
likewise  sought  to  be  re-instated  by  the  influence  of  the  new  pope,  but  with 
the  same  want  of  success.  It  is  not  improbable  that  both  of  these  deposed 
archbishops  were  secretly  supported  in  their  attempt  by  Lothaire,  who  cer- 
tainly must  have  given  them  permission  to  go  to  Rome  in  his  son's  suite. 

*  Annal.  Bertin.  ap.  Pag.  Crit  3. 
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take  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  but  were  prevented  by  the 
pope,  who  explained  that  the  emperor  alone  possessed 
the  right  of  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  witliin  the  city,^ 
This  was  admitted  by  all  parties,  and  may  accordingly 
be  understood  to  have  been  the  real  law  or  custom  of 
the  day. 

In  October,  844,  the  three  brothers  met  again  at 
Thionville,  and  sent  messages  to  Pepin,  in  Aquitaine, 
and  to  Nomenoius  and  Lambert,  in  Brittany,  threaten- 
ing to  overwhelm  them  with  their  united  forces,  unless 
they  relinquished  their  treasonable  claims.  How  little 
the  threats  were  regarded,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
events  of  the  following  year,  when  Nomenoius  again 
assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  laid  siege  to  the  town  of 
Mans;  he  would  probably  have  conquered  this  city, 
and  the  province  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  but  for  an 
attack  of  the  Normans  upon  the  territories  of  their  late 
ally,  which  called  him  back  to  the  defence  of  his  own 
coast.  On  his  taking  the  field  again,  Charles  advanced 
to  meet  him,  and  gave  him  a  temporary  repulse.  In 
Aquitaine  Pepin  made  so  much  prc^ess,  that  Charles 
consented  at  last  to  acknowledge  him  as  king  of  that 
country,  with  the  exception  of  the  north-western  comer, 
comprising  the  modem  provinces  of  Poitou,  Saintonge, 
and  Angoumois.  In  retum  for  this  cession  of  territory, 
which  reduced  Charles's  kingdom  to  Neustria,  as  Lan- 
guedoc  and  the  Spanish  March  scarcely  paid  him  now 
even  a  nominal  obedience,  Pepin  promised  to  regard 
him  as  his  paramount  sovereign,  to  pay  him  due  rever- 
ence, and  to  be  ready  when  called  upon  to  afford  him 
counsel  and  help  in  war.     If  the  dominions  of  the  king 

*  Anastasius  Bibloth.  ibid,  5. 
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of  France  were  so  insignificant  in  extent,  they  were  too 
large  for  his  armies  efficiently  to  defend.  Shortly  after 
the  repulse  of  the  Bretons,  and  probably  in  sight  of  the 
very  troops  who  had  acted  with  such  unusual  courage,  a 
large  body  of  Normans  under  Ragnar,  in  a  fleet  of  120 
vessels,  sailed  up  the  Seine,  and  having  plundered  Rouen 
on  their  way,  ventured,  with  a  boldness  hitherto  un- 
known, as  far  as  Paris  itself.  Charles  made  an  effort  to 
oppose  them,  which  was  quickly  rendered  ineffectual 
by  their  crossing  the  Seine  to  the  side  where  he  had 
fewer  soldiers,  who  were  easily  mastered  and  put  to 
flight ;  he  then  contented  himself  with  retiring  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denys,  which  he  fortified  and  determined 
to  defend,  while  the  city,  deserted  by  its  inhabitants, 
was  plundered  at  their  leisure  by  the  followers  of  B,aig~ 
nar.  Many  churches  and  monasteries  were  also  burnt 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  the  body  of  St.  Germain, 
reckoned  among  the  most  valued  relics  of  the  country, 
and  those  of  other  saints,  were  saved  by  being  taken 
from  their  tombs,  and  transported  from  one  monastery 
to  another,  till  they  reached  a  secure  place  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  kingdom.)^  As  soon  as  they  were  satisfied 
with  the  plunder  and  destruction  of  Paris,  the  Normans 
marched  to  St.  Denys,  where  Ragnar  and  the  chief 
officers  under  him  made  an  agreement  with  Charles,  on 
receiving  the  sum  of  seven  thousand  pounds  of  silver, 
never  to  revisit  his  dominions,  unless  invited  thither  by 
himself.  On  their  return  they  pillaged  and  burnt  the 
monastery  of  St.  Bertin ;  but  in  punishment  for  the 
cruelties  and  sacrilege  of  which  they  had  been  guilty, 
were  soon  afterwards,  if  we  may  believe  the  accounts 

r  Fleury,  48.  27. 
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of  the  monks  of  the  time,  seized  with  a  sudden  blind- 
ness and  madness,  which  destroyed  large  numbers  of 
them,  so  that  few  finally  returned  to  their  country. 

At  the  Council  of  Thionville,  where  Lothaire  and 
both  his  brothers  were  present,  several  general  regula- 
tions had  been  made  about  Church  affairs,  which  in  the 
late  civil  war,  and  general  disturbed  state  of  the  king- 
dom, had  been  greatly  neglected,  and  called  loudly  for 
some  attention  and  reform.  Accordingly  this  assembly 
was  followed  shortly  afterwards  by  the  Synod  of  Ver- 
neuil  on  the  Oise,  at  which  Charles  appointed  Ebroin, 
bishop  of  Poictiers  and  his  own  chancellor,  to  preside, 
although  in  the  presence  of  Wenilo,  archbishop  of  Sens, 
whose  superior  rank  entitled  him  to  the  precedence. 
Among  other  grievances  brought  under  the  king's  notice 
by  the  bishops,  was  the  custom  by  which  the  higher 
clergy  were  still  compelled  to  serve  in  war.  This  had 
been  excused  by  Charlemagne,  and  again  by  Louis  the 
Pious,  but  was  still  not  unusual ;  in  fact  bishop  Ebroin, 
who  presided  at  the  Council,  and  Lupus,  abbot  of  Fer- 
rieres,  who  was  also  present,  and  who  drew  up  the 
canons,  had  both  been  engaged  in  the  battle  in  which 
the  abbot  Hugo  was  lately  defeated  and  slain  by  Pepin, 
and  had  both  been  made  prisoners  on  the  occasion. 
Charles  promised  to  free  them  from  this  necessity  for 
the  future,  if  they  would  engage  on  their  parts  to  com- 
mit the  troops  which  they  were  bound  to  furnish  to 
some  of  their  vassals  capable  of  commanding  them. 
He  assured  them  also,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would 
comply  with  their  wish,  in  permitting  or  ordering  the 
election  and  consecration  of  a  new  archbishop,  in  the 
see  of  Rheims,  which  had  been  long  without  a  metro- 
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politan.  But  the  most  important  proceeding  of  this 
Council  was  their  decision  upon  the  title  of  Drogo  to 
the  office  of  vicar  apostolic,  lately  conferred  upon  him 
by  pope  Sergius.  The  bishop  of  Metz  presented  his 
letters  to  the  Coimcil,  and  required  them  to  acknowledge 
his  claims.  The  question  was  one  of  delicacy,  as  Drogo 
was  the  king's  micle,  and  was  greatly  respected,  not 
only  for  his  age  and  rank,  but  for  his  own  merit  and 
ability,  and  for  the  prominence  which  he  had  obtained, 
of  late  years,  in  all  political  and  ecclesiastical  concerns. 
He  was,  at  this  time,  chancellor  of  Lothaire,  of  whose 
party  he  had  always  been  a  faithful  adherent ;  and  this, 
doubtless,  increased  the  difficulty  of  the  decision,  be- 
cause it  was  of  importance  to  avoid  any  appearance  of 
contempt  or  disregard  towards  the  emperor,  with  whom 
Charles  was  now  greatly  desirous  of  continuing  at  peace. 
But  to  admit  his  claims  would  be  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent, even  if  the  personal  moderation  of  Drogo  pre- 
vented any  present  harm.  Not  only  was  he  bishop  of 
Lothaire's  kingdom,  and  therefore  unfitted,  by  the  ac- 
knowledged maxims  of  policy,  to  possess  authority  over 
that  of  Charles  ;  but  the  office  itself  was  one  looked  upon 
with  great  suspicion  at  the  time.  No  instance  of  its 
exercise  had  occurred  for  nearly  a  hundred  years ;  there 
could,  therefore,  plainly  be  no  great  necessity  for  it ; 
and  the  example  on  which  reliance  was  chiefly  placed 
to  justify  the  appointment)  namely,  St.  Gregory's  nomi- 
nation of  St.  Virgilius,  of  Aries,  as  his  vicar  in  France, 
extended  only  to  the  kingdom  of  Childebert,  and  was 
made  with  the  consent  of  the  king  himself,  and  the 
bishops  of  the  country.  Accordingly,  the  Council  de- 
clined receiving  Drogo,  until  the  consent  of  the  whole 
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French  Church  could  be  obtained,  assuring  him,  at  the 
same  time,  that  if  they  could  conscientiously  receive 
any  vicar,  there  was  none  whom  they  would  more  gladly 
choose  than  himself.  Drogo  was  forced  to  be  content 
with  this  compliment,  and,  being  unambitious  of  an 
honour  which  he  saw  there  would  be  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining, forbore  pressing  his  claims  further ;  so  that  the 
appointment  of  the  pope  remained  inefficient.' 

As  soon  as  Charles  was  freed  from  the  dangers  of  the 
Norman  invasion,  he  summoned  a  council,  at  Beauvais, 
in  the  month  of  April,  845,  in  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
made  at  Vemeuil,  to  appoint  an  archbishop  of  Rheims. 
This  had  now  been  vacant  ten  years,  including  that 
during  which  Ebo  had  irregularly  exercised  episcopal 
power.  On  £bo*s  deposition,  a  priest  and  chorepisco- 
pus  of  the  diocese,  of  the  name  of  Fulco,  or  Foulgens, 
and  afler  him  another,  named  Notho,  had  been  appointed 
to  govern  the  Church.  The  prospect  of  succeeding  to 
the  dignity  of  archbishop  was  held  out  to  the  former  ; 
but  this  was  delayed  at  the  time,  for  the  sake  of  obtain- 
ing the  pope's  sanction  to  what  had  been  already  done, 
and  the  tumults  which  quickly  succeeded  rendered  it 
impossible  to  gain  the  royal  order  or  consent  to  the  con- 
secration. For  although  Louis  the  Pious  had  granted 
permission  to  the  clergy  and  people  of  each  diocese  to 
elect  their  own  bishop,  £he  concession  was  probably 
little  more  than  nominal.  Charlemagne  had  been  al- 
ways wont  to  appoint  to  vacant  bishoprics,  notwith- 
standing an  express  permission  to  the  same  effect,  in  a 
capitular,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century ;  and  if  Louis, 
from  greater  submission  of  character,  suffered  the  law, 

»  Fleury,  48.  20. 
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in  some  instances,  to  have  effect,  his  knowledge  and 
consent  were  still  necessary  ;  and  it  is  unlikely  that  so 
important  a  dignity  as  the  archbishopric  of  Rheims 
would  be  granted  to  any  one  not  nominated  by  himself. 
But  there  was  another  reason  which  probably  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  the  long  vacancy  in  this  see.  A  few 
years  since  Charles  had  divided  the  property  of  the 
Church  of  Rheims  among  several  of  the  noblemen  who 
supported  his  cause  ;  a  common  method  of  rewarding 
military  service,  as  is  evident  from  the  complaints 
made  at  almost  every  meeting  of  bishops,  not  only 
during  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  his  brothers,  but 
even,  though  with  less  frequency,  during  that  of  their 
father. 

Hincmar,  monk  of  St.  Denys  and  abbot  of  St.  Mary's, 
of  Compiegne,  and  of  St.  Germer,  was  chosen  by  the 
suffragans,  clergy,  and  people  of  Rheims  to  succeed  to 
the  vacant  diocese,  with  the  consent,  and  probably  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  king  and  at  the  recommendation  of 
his  three  superiors,  the  archbishop  of  Sens,  the  bishop  of 
Paris,  and  Louis,  his  abbot.  He  was  of  a  high  French 
family,  being  nearly  related  to  Bernard,  count  of  Tou- 
louse, as  well  as  to  another  Bernard,  count  of  Verman- 
dois.  Like  many  young  men  of  noble  birth  and  promise 
of  talent,  he  was  destined  from  childhood  to  the  Church, 
the  only  profession,  scarcely  excepting  that  of  arms, 
which  in  those  times  afforded  a  prospect  of  rising  to 
eminence  and  distinction.  Accordingly  he  was  sent 
when  quite  young  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Denys,  and 
was  there  educated  under  Hilduin.  The  abbot  was  a 
man  of  courtly  manners,  and  of  considerable  erudition  ; 
but  as  we  are  forced  to  conclude  from  the  part  which 
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he  took  in  political  affairs,  of  ambition  and  intrigue.* 
The  noble  birth  of  the  young  monk,  and  the  recommen* 
dation  of  his  abbot,  who  occupied  at  that  time  the  high 
post  of  chancellor  to  Louis  the  Pious,  introduced  him 
to  the  court  and  palace  of  the  emperor,  in  whose  favour 
his  own  firmness  and  depth  of  character,  set  off  by  an 
unusual  quickness,  and  great  sobriety  of  judgment,  soon 
established  him  on  a  sure  foundation.  At  first  he  had 
only  assumed  the  habit  of  a  canon,  which  involved  less 
strictness  of  life,  and  a  less  complete  retirement  from 
worldly  affairs  than  the  full  monastic  character ;  and 
the  abbey  of  St.  Denys,  governed  as  it  was  by  the  ac- 
complished Hilduin,  seems  to  have  been  the  fashionable 
monastery  of  the  day,  and  to  have  exceeded  in  laxity 
or  liberty  the  other  institutions  of  a  similar  nature, 
many  of  which,  until  Benedict  of  Aniane  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  emperor  to  enforce  them,  paid  but  little 
attention  to  great  strictness  of  life,  or  to  the  objects  of 
their  founders.  But  as  soon  as  Hincmar  was  of  suffi- 
cient age  to  understand  the  duty  and  need  of  discipline, 
he  gained  permission  from  the  emperor  and  his  abbot 
to  introduce  a  reformation  among  his  fellow  monks  of 
St.  Denys.  With  this  object,  he  took  the  strictest  mo- 
nastic vows,  and  shut  himself  up  within  the  abbey  walls, 
that  the  weight  of  his  example  might  increase  his  pros- 
pect of  success.  He  now  never  left  his  retirement, 
unless  specially  summoned  by  the  emperor  or  his  chan- 

*  His  name  is  known  to  the  Church  as  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  Areo- 
pagitica,  containing  a  history  of  St.  Dionysius,  of  Athens,  and  written  to 
prove,  among  other  things,  that  this  Saint  was  identical  with  Uie  first  bishop 
of  Paris.  So  much  interest  was  created  by  the  treatise,  which  appeared  in 
the  year  814,  that  Louis  the  Pious  procxired  from  the  emperor  Michael  the 
Stammerer,  a  copy  of  the  works  attributed  to  St.  Denys  the  Areopagite, 
hitherto  imknown  in  France ;  and  these  were  translated  afterwards,  by  Eri- 
gena,  for  the  use  of  Charles  the  Bald. 
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cellor,  until  the  latter  joined  the  party  of  Lothaire,  in 
the  civil  wars  between  Louis  and  his  sons,  and  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  first  rebellion,  was  banished  as  a 
punishment  for  his  treason  to  the  abbey  of  New  Corbey, 
in  Saxony  or  Westphalia.  Thither  Hincmar,  who  had 
himself  always  remained  faithful  to  the  emperor, 
thought  it  his  duty  to  accompany  him ;  however,  he 
used  his  interest  at  court  to  so  good  a  purpose,  that 
Hilduin  was  speedily  pardoned  and  restored  to  his 
ecclesiastical  dignities.  At  the  time  of  the  second 
rebellion,  the  abbot  and  his  young  friend  formed  part 
of  the  suite  of  Louis,  when  encamped  on  the  Field  of 
Falsehood,  in  Alsace ;  and  the  former,  on  the  arrival 
of  pope  Gregory  in  the  camp  of  Lothaire,  and  the  sub- 
sequent desertion  of  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  the  im- 
perial party,  again  went  over  to  the  rebel  side,  having 
vainly  endeavoured  to  persuade  Hincmar  to  accompany 
him,  or  to  follow  his  example.  The  young  monk,  on 
this  occasion,  was  one  of  the  few  among  the  bishops 
and  nobles,  and  immediate  followers  of  the  emperor, 
who  were  firm  in  their  fidelity.  After  the  restoration 
of  Louis,  he  again  employed  his  good  offices  in  the 
service  of  Hilduin,  but  retired  himself  to  his  monastery, 
from  whence  Charles  the  Bald,  as  soon  as  the  first 
tumults  of  his  reign  had  somewhat  subsided,  summoned 
him  to  act  as  his  confidential  adviser,  and  at  length 
determined  to  raise  him  to  the  highest  primacy  in  the 
north  of  France. 

Wenilo,  archbishop  of  Sens,  presided  at  the  Council 
of  Beauvais,  when  Hincmar*s  election  was  notified  and 
confirmed.  As  a  preliminary  proceeding,  the  bishops 
present  declared,  from  their  own  personal  knowledge, 
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and  from  what  they  had  been  informed  by  others,  of 
the  circumstances  of  Ebo's  deposition,  and  the  canonical 
rules  to  be  followed  in  all  such  cases.  Among  the 
bishops  we  observe  the  names  of  the  four  suffragans  of 
the  province,  who  had  been  formerly  employed  by 
Lothaire  to  reinduct  Ebo  into  his  diocese,  the  bishops 
of  Soissons,  Laon,  Chalons,  and  Senlis.  Of  these,  the 
first-mentioned,  bishop  Rothad,  of  Soissons,  obtained 
afterwards  a  considerable  though  unfortunate  notoriety 
in  the  Gallican  Church.  On  receiving  from  all  present 
the  formal  notice  of  the  election,  Hincmar  addressed 
himself  to  Charles,  and  declared  his  acceptance  of  the 
ofHce,  on  condition  of  his  restitution  of  all  the  Church 
property  belonging  to  the  diocese,  and  his  promise 
never  again  to  alienate  it,  or  to  lay  upon  the  Church 
any  undue  exaction,  or  any  tribute  beyond  what  had 
been  customary  in  the  time  of  Louis  the  Pious  and 
Charlemagne.  Charles  agreed  to  the  conditions,  and 
actually  restored  within  the  next  six  months  the  estate 
or  village  of  Epernay,  and  others,  which  had  been 
bestowed  on  his  followers. 

This  restitution  was  demanded,  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  Hincmar  himself,  by  many  preternatural  signs 
and  terrors  which  had  befallen  the  present  possessors 
of  the  property.  A  lady  of  rank,  wife  of  one  of  the 
counts  of  Charles's  court,  was  visited  on  three  succes- 
sive nights  by  a  vision  of  St.  Remigius,  the  patron  of 
the  see,  warning  her  of  the  wrath  of  God  unless  she 
urged  her  husband  to  restore  the  sacred  property. 
She  paid  no  attention  to  the  threat,  and  on  the  morning 
after  the  last  visit,  was  seized  with  sudden  illness,  of 
which  she  soon  died..    In  another  part  of  the  diocese, 
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soldiers  were  employed  in  dispossessing  some  monks, 
or  servants  of  a  monastery,  of  certain  buildings  in 
which  they  resided.  One  of  these  earnestly  called  on 
St.  Remigius  to  revenge  the  wrong.  The  appeal  was 
received  by  a  soldier  who  heard  it  with  a  laugh  of  de- 
rision ;  but  his  impiety  was  quickly  punished,  for  the 
man  suddenly  burst  asunder,  and  died  upon  the  spot.^ 

Hincmar  was  consecrated  bishop  the  month  following 
the  Council  of  Beauvais.  His  first  task,  within  the 
limits  of  his  own  diocese,  was  to  complete  the  great 
Church  of  Rheims,  which  had  been  partly  built  by  Ebo, 
but  since  his  deposition  had  been  left  in  an  unfinished 
state.  Although  on  his  election  he  had  given  up  all 
his  private  property  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Denys,  he 
found  means,  from  the  resources  of  the  diocese,  and  the 
offerings  of  the  faithftd,  to  adorn  the  altar  and  all  parts 
of  the  Church  with  unusual  splendour.  Its  marble 
pavement,  magnificent  cross  of  gems,  and  a  richly 
adorned  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  were  greatly 
celebrated.'  The  erection  of  this  image  over  the  altar 
proves  that  Hincmar  belonged  to  the  moderate  party  in 
the  Gallican  Church,  who,  while  opposing  worship  ad* 
dressed  to  images,  were  equally  averse  to  the  excesses 
of  Claudius  of  Turin,  and  other  Iconoclasts  of  the  day. 
Having  been  himself  originally  a  canon,  he  favoured 
and  increased  the  order,  and  under  their  direction 
placed  a  hospital,  or  eleemosynary  institution,  for  the 
reception  of  strangers,  and  for  the  poor  of  his  city  or 
diocese.     This  was  on  a  large  scale,  and  obtained  a 

<>  Hincmar,  ap.  Baron  in  ann.  843,  cc.  9,  10,  II. 

«  Flodoard,  L.  iii.  c.  5.     An  inscription  was  written  under  the  statue  by 
the  new  archbishop. 

Virgo  Maria  tenet  Hominem  Regemque,  Deumque 

VisceribuB  propriis  natum  de  flumine  sancto. 


wmmmmm. 
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charter  of  privileges  and  immunities  from  the  king.<* 
These  foundations  were  frequently  formed  in  connection 
with  Cathedral  Churches,  or  with  monasteries  of  im- 
portance. They  were  at  once  alms-houses  for  the  poor, 
and  hotels  for  strangers  and  travellers,  not  only  for 
foreigners  in  journeying  through  the  country,  but  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  other  dio- 
ceses, of  the  nobles  and  their  retinues,  and  even  of  the 
royal  court,  when  on  a  progress  from  one  part  of  the 
realm  to  another.  Mention  has  been  already  made  of 
some  of  these  hospitals,  founded  by  St.  Aldric  of 
Mans,  and  destroyed  by  Lothaice*s  followers  in  the  late 
civil  war ;  and  at  the  Council  of  Meaux,  which  met  a 
few  months  after  Hincmar's  election  to  Rheims,  com- 
plaints were  addressed  to  the  king  of  the  plunder  and 
ruin  of  many  such  institutions,  founded  principally  by 
the  liberality  of  the  Irish,  or  as  they  were  now  called 
Scotch,  for  travellers  or  pilgrims  of  their  own  and  other 
countries  journeying  through  France  to  Rome,  or  to  the 
courts  of  the  different  Carlovingian  princes. 

The  Council  of  Meaux,  which  assembled  on  the 
seventeenth  of  June,  and  consisted  of  the  bishops  of 
three  provinces,  Rheims,  Sens,  and  Bourges,  under  the 
presidency  of  Hincmar,  Wenilo,  and  Rodulf,  was  of 
considerable  importance  or  notoriety,  chiefly  from  the 
opposition  which  it  experienced  from  the  king.  Seve- 
ral meetings  of  bishops,  in  greater  or  less  number,  had 
been  held  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  but  little 
attention  had  been  paid  by  the  king  or  others  to  the 
canons  which  they  had  drawn  up.  Accordirigly,  the 
fathers  at  Meaux  collected  and  arranged  these  decrees, 

*  Flodoard,  ib.  c.  10. 
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and  promulgated  them  with  new  authority.  They  were 
directed  against  many  practical  abuses  of  the  day  ;  for 
example,  against  the  unnecessary  burden  laid  upon 
bishops,  and  the  cleigy  generally,  in  the  entertainment 
at  their  houses  of  noblemen  and  their  suites,  many  of 
whom  were  of  unmanageable  and  licentious  character ; 
they  complained  of  the  ruin  of  many  monasteries,  whose 
lands  had  been  bestowed  on  laymen:  the  excessive 
liberty  assumed  by  canons  in  the  royal  service,  who 
took  advantage  of  their  abode  at  court,  and  absence 
from  episcopal  inspection,  to  transgress  the  vows  and 
rules  of  their  order.  They  insisted  on  being  permitted 
by  the  king  to  meet  in  provincial  Council  twice  every 
year,  and  required  that  no  temporal  disturbance  should 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  this  necessary  custom. 
Many  evils  had  also  crept  into  the  monasteries, 
which  often  refused  to  admit  the  visitations  and 
inquiries  of  their  bishops,  and  hence  heretical  notions 
were  not  uncommon  among  the  monks ;  the  dis- 
cipline of  St.  Benedict,  though  enforced  in  the  last* 
reign,  had  again  in  many  places  fallen  into  desu- 
etude, and  corporal  punishment  was  well  nigh  alto- 
gether relinquished.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  time 
for  the  bishops  and  monastic  bodies  to  rent  out  their 
estates,  chapelries  as  well  as  farms,  to  noblemen  and 
oilier  laymen,  on  condition  of  receiving  the  tithe  in 
ecclesiastical,  and  the  ninth  part  of  the  produce  in 
seignorial  right.  But  the  occupants  of  these  benefices, 
as  they  were  termed,  had  very  generally  taken  advantage 
of  the  confusion  of  the  times  to  refuse  either,  and  indeed 
looked  upon  such  estates  as  their  own.  Against  these 
and  many  other  acts  of  injustice  and  abuse,  as  well  as 
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against  the  prevalent  immorality  of  the  day,  the  canons 
of  Meaux  spoke  with  severe  blame,  professing  to  be 
promulgated  by  royal  as  well  as  pontifical  authority, 
and  denouncing  temporal  pimishment,  by  the  hands  of 
the  king,  as  well  as  spiritual  censure,  on  all  who  should 
violate  or  despise  them.  At  the  same  time  Hincmar 
declared,  with  greater  boldness  than  was  common 
among  the  prelates  of  the  time,  that  no  reform  could 
be  successful  which  began  not  with  the  king  himself. 
He  also  strongly  urged  the  republication  of  the  capitu- 
lars of  his  father  and  grandfather,  as  an  earnest  that  he 
would  undertake  with  vigour  all  necessary  reformation 
in  Church  and  state.  * 

But  Charles,  although  he  had  summoned  or  permitted 
the  council  of  Meaux  to  meet,  refused  to  subscribe  or 
sanction  their  decrees.  He  was  satisfied  with  the  resti- 
tution of  the  property  of  Rheims,  which  he  had  made 
to  gratify  the  new  archbishop,  and  probably  found  the 
performance  of  his  promise,  in  that  particular  instance, 
too  difficult  to  allow  him  to  engage  quickly  in  other 
sacrifices  of  the  same  nature. '  Thus,  at  the  parliament 
of  Epemay,  summoned  soon  afterwards,  in  June,  846, 
he  publicly  refused  to  recognise  the  authority  of  the 
synod,  and  so  strongly  declared  his  determination,  and 
with  expressions  so  disrespectful  towards  the  Church, 
that,  as  Fleury  says,  a  similar  instance  is  hardly  to  be 
found,  in  the  whole  history  of  Christian  princes. »  Yet, 
about  this  time,  he  was  persuaded,  by  Hincmar,  to 

*  These  capitulars  were  collected  some  years  back  by  abbot  Ansegisus,  of 
Laxueil»  and  had  lately  been  again  published,  in  greater  completeness,  by 
Benedict  the  Deacon,  or  Levite  of  Mentz,  who  presented  or  dedicated  them 
to  the  three  brothers,  Lothaire,  Louis,  and  Charles.  Baron,  in  ann.  845. 
Fleury,  48.  32.    See  Lorentz's  Life  of  Alcuin,  c.  4.  §  1. 

'  Fleury,  48.  30.    Baron  et  Pag.  in  ann.  845. 

f  lb.  48.  35. 
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restore  the  monastery  of  Ferrieres,  to  Lupus  abbot  of 
that  place,  a  man  of  much  repute  for  piety  and  learn- 
ing, and  who  had  but  just  recovered  possession  of  his 
property,  taken  by  Lothaire,  before  the  late  settlement 
of  the  kingdom,  when  Charles  deprived  him  of  it  a 
second  time,  and  bestowed  it  upon  Count  Adulf.  But 
owing  to  the  good  offices  of  Hincmar,  he  was  once 
more  peaceably  reinstated,^  although  Charles  was  not 
ready,  on  every  occasion,  to  obey  the  suggestions  of  his 
new  counsellor. 

The  friendship  which  he  manifested  towards  him  was 
so  well  known  that  no  surer  way  could  be  discovered  of 
annoying  the  king  than  to  attack  the  archbishop.  This 
probably  was  the  origin  of  an  attempt  made  by  Lothaire, 
in  846,  to  dispute  Hincmar*s  title  to  his  see.  The 
cause  or  pretext  of  his  complaint  against  Charles  was 
the  abduction  and  marriage  of  his  daughter  Ermengarde 
by  a  French  nobleman.  Count  Gisalbert.  There  seems 
no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  king  had  any  part  in 
the  act,  and  still  less  that  Louis  could  have  been  privy 
to  it.  But  Lothaire  chose  to  accuse  both  of  his  bro- 
thers of  a  share  in  the  crime  ;  and  though  Louis  quickly 
freed  himself  from  suspicion,  and  used  all  his  influence 
(O  reconcile  the  emperor  and  Charles,  he  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  fully  removing  the  feelings  of  ill-will  which 
these  events  had  excited.  As  an  effectual  method  of 
proving  his  displeasure  against  his  brother,  he  resolved 
to  stir  up  again  the  almost  forgotten  claims  of  £bo  to 
the  diocese  of  Rheims.  With  this  view,  he  sent  to  pope 
Sergius,  who  had  already  expressed  his  opinion  on  the 
subject  in  the  most  decided  way,  and  begged  him  to 

*>  Baron,  in  ann.  846. 
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give  directions  for  the  re-examination  of  the  whole 
affair.  The  pope  accordingly  wrote  to  Charles,  and 
requested  him  to  send  Hincmar,  with  Gondebaud, 
archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  some  other  prelates  of  his 
realm,  to  the  city  of  Treves,  where  his  own  legates 
should  meet  them,  and  finally  settle  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute. Treves  was  in  Lothaire's  dominions ;  and  the 
king  was  unwilling  to  permit  a  cause,  which  could  only 
have  reference  to  France,  to  be  decided  in  a  place  where 
the  council  assembled  would  be  entirely  in  the  power 
of  the  emperor.  He  consented,  however,  to  permit 
the  meeting  to  be  held  at  Paris  ;  whither,  in  the  month 
of  February,  847,  the  metropolitans  of  Rouen,  Sens, 
Tours,  and  Rheims  proceeded,  expecting  to  be  joined 
by  the  legates  of  pope  Sergius.  *  But  just  at  this  time 
the  pope  died,  and  his  legates  either  ceased  to  have  any 
authority  to  exercise  their  office,  or  thought  themselves 
freed  from  the  necessity  of  taking  a  long  journey,  in  a 
cause  for  which  probably  they  felt  little  interest,  com- 
pared with  that  attendant  on  the  election  of  a  new  pope 
at  Rome.  Accordingly  the  French  bishops,  at  Paris, 
held  their  synod  by  themselves.  ^  Ebo,  who  was  said 
to  have  been  in  the  city  at  the  time,  was  cited  to  appear, 
and  plead  his  cause  ;  but  he  took  no  notice  of  the  cita- 
tion, neither  presenting  himself  nor  sending  any  one  to 
represent  him,  nor  even  writing  a  letter  in  return. 
Gondebaud,  therefore,  and  the  other  bishops,  decreed 
that  he  had  no  claim  whatever  to  the  archbishopric  of 

*  This  seems  a  more  probable  date  than  that  of  Fleury,  846,  as  Flodoard 
(Hist.  Rem.  Eccl.  1.  3.  c.  2.)  says  that  the  legates  were  prevented  Arom  at- 
tending the  Council  by  the  death  of  the  pope,  which  took  place  in  January, 
847.  The  year  at  this  time  began  at  Easter.  The  irregularity  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  varying  at  different  times  and  pUc«s,  or  in  the  writings 
of  diiibrent  authors,  is  a  fertile  source  of  discrepancies  in  chronology. 

^  Fleury  says  the  legates  were  present. 
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Rheims,  and  forbade  him  henceforth  to  set  foot  within 
the  diocese.  They  afterwards  sent  an  account  of  their 
proceedings  to  Leo  IV.,  who  succeeded  Sergius.  The 
pope  approved  of  what  had  been  done,  and,  in  an  answer 
to  Hincmar,  who  also  wrote  on  the  same  subject,  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  dignity  of  the  pallium,  a  proof 
that  he  considered  him  the  canonical  archbishop.  This 
was  usually  given  by  the  pope,  at  this  time,  to  all 
archbishops,  though,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  to  any 
of  lower  rank,  and  was  worn  only  upon  the  great  festi- 
vals, or  other  solemn  occasions.  But  this  restriction 
was  relaxed,  in  Hincmar's  favour,  by  the  same  pope ; 
who,  not  long  afterwards,  sent  him  a  pallium  for  com- 
mon use,  which,  as  he  said  at  the  time,  had  never  hitherto 
been  granted  to  any  metropolitan,  nor  would  be  bestowed 
again ;  a  high  compliment,  much  valued  and  frequently 
alluded  to  by  Hincmar,  in  future  years,  as  a  proof  of 
the  reputation  which  he  enjoyed,  as  a  dutiful  and  sub- 
missive son  of  the  apostolic  see. 

The  bishops  at  Paris  thought  it  right  not  to  separate 
without  once  more  pressing  upon  the  king  a  better  ob- 
servance of  the  canons  of  former  councils,  and  of  the 
capitulars  of  his  ancestors ;  and  scrupled  not  to  assure 
him  that  all  the  miseries  which  his  kingdom  suffered, 
from  invasion  by  Normans  and  other  foes,  were  to 
be  traced  to  the  sacrilege  of  which  his  subjects  and 
courtiers  were  guilty,  and  which  he  took  little  pains  to 
repress.  At  th^  same  time  they  supported  a  petition, 
for  the  immunity  of  his  abbey,  presented  by  the  cele- 
brated Radbert,  abbot  of  Corbey,  who  attended  the 
synod.  Radbert  had,  before  this  time,  given  to  the  king 
his  treatise  on  the  Eucharistic  Presence,  a  work  already 
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well  known,  but  which  attracted  far  greater  attention 
in  a  succeeding  age.  The  king  granted  his  desire, 
relative  to  the  exemption  of  Corbey,  and  probably  also 
read  the  treatise,  of  which  he  was  no  contemptible  judge, 
having  inherited  all  the  fondness  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father for  theological  discussion,  although  certainly  at 
present  inferior  to  the  former  in  all  points  of  practical 
religion. 

The  same  abuses  which  were  so  bitterly  and  fruit- 
lessly lamented  by  the  bishops  of  France,  existed  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdom  of  Germany,  and  were  regarded 
there  also  as  the  causes  of  similar  invasions  and  mise- 
ries. While  Ragnar  was  engaged  in  the  plunder  and 
ruin  of  Paris,  another  Norman  chief  of  the  name  of 
Roric,  led  his  followers,  in  six  hundred  vessels,  up  the 
Elbe,  and  sacked  the  city  of  Hamburg.  The  count  of 
the  district  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  had  no  time  to 
assemble  his  forces;  and  St.  Anschar,  after  a  vain 
attempt  to  defend  the  town,  bade  the  clergy  and  his 
servants  save  themselves  by  flight,  while  he  collected 
the  relics  of  saints,  and  prepared,  more  slowly,  to  follow 
their  example.  The  Church  and  monastery,  both  built 
by  himself,  the  labour  of  many  years,  and  an  extensive 
library,  the  gift  of  Louis  the  Pious,  were  burnt  before 
his  eyes.  All  that  he  had  gathered  with  incredible 
toil  and  self-sacrifice,  for  the  use  and  honour  of  his 
Church,  from  the  beginning  of  his  episcopate,  perished 
in  an  hour ;  but  the  good  saint  folded  his  hands  in 
resignation,  as  he  took  his  flight,  without  even  a  gar- 
ment to  cover  him,  repeating  only  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture, "  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away."  * 

»  Fleury,  48.  31. 
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But  the  Nonnans,  though  successful  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  town,  found  the  Saxons,  as  soon  as  they  had 
recovered  from  their  first  surprise,  far  less  disposed 
than  the  French  to  submit  without  resistance  or  re- 
venge to  ravages  so  merciless  and  unprovoked.  They 
were  attacked  and  repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  and 
Roric  found  it  politic  to  demand  a  truce,  and  to  send 
ambassadors  to  king  Louis,  at  Paderbom,  with  offers 
of  peace  and  alliance.  The  king  had  lately  been 
equally  successful  in  repulsing  an  invasion  of  Slavi  and 
Bulgarians  in  an  opposite  quarter  of  his  dominions. 
Many  of  the  nobles  of  the  former  were  persuaded,  or, 
in  accordance  with  his  grandfather's  policy,  compelled,  to 
embrace  Christianity,  and  Louis  had  the  glory,  worthy 
almost  of  Charlemagne  himself,  of  dictating  terms  of 
peace,  in  his  diet  at  Paderbom,  to  the  assembled  am- 
bassadors from  those  distant  heathen  and  ^warlike 
tribes. 

Honourable,  however,  as  was  the  position  of  the 
German  king,  in  comparison  with  that  of  his  brother 
Charles,  the  sufferings  of  his  subjects  from  these  attacks 
on  all  sides  of  the  kingdom,  were  scarcely  inferior  to 
those  of  the  French  nation.  The  same  reasons  were 
also  assigned  for  them ;  and  in  a  Council  at  Mentz, 
held  in  October,  847,  under  Rabanus,  who  had,  a  few 
months  before,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  been  raised  to  the 
government  of  that  province,  complaints  of  sacrilege, 
and  of  abuse  in  the  disposal  of  ecclesiastical  property, 
were  addressed  to  Louis  in  the  same  tone  as  those 
which  the  Councils  at  Meaux  and  Paris  had  lately  laid 
before  Charles.  Louis  had  perhaps  less  excuse  than 
his  younger  brother  for  the  permission  of  these  acts  of 
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sacrilege  and  injustice.  He  was  more  independent  of 
his  nobles  and  courtiers,  his  army  was  more  efficient, 
and  he  had  no  rivals  or  foes  close  at  hand,  like  Pepin 
of  Aquitaine,  and  Nomenoius  of  Brittany,  to  force  him 
to  preserve,  at  any  sacrifice,  the  friendship  of  the  more 
powerful  among  his  subjects.  It  also  appears,  as  far 
as  we  can  estimate  the  character  of  the  two  princes, 
that  Louis  had  more  determination  and  strength  of 
purpose  than  Charles,  although  the  early  actions  of  the 
latter  gave  great  promise  of  this  valuable  qualification. 
But  Charles  more  nearly  resembled  his  father  in  feel- 
ings of  reverence  for  the  Church,  however  inconsistent 
with  these  his  conduct  may  frequently  have  been  ;  and 
hence  the  bishops  of  Germany  had  oflen  fully  as  great 
cause  of  complaint  against  the  neglect  or  oppression  of 
their  king  and  his  court,  in  spite  of  his  superior  power 
to  benefit  and  protect  them.  Such,  undoubtedly,  was 
proved  to  be  the  case  by  Rabanus  and  his  fellow 
bishops  at  Mentz,  whose  decrees  foimd  no  more  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  Louis,  than  those  of  Hincmar  and  Wenilo 
in  the  synods  beyond  the  Rhine. 

While  Hincmar  in  France  and  Rabanus  in  Germany 
were  striving  to  rescue  the  Church  from  State  oppres- 
sion, a  revolution  of  some  importance  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  took  place  in  Brittany.  Nomenoius  had  made 
himself  master  of  the  duchies  or  counties  of  Nantes 
and  Rennes,  of  Anjou  and  part  of  Maine,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  more  western  portion  of  the  province,  over 
which  his  dukedom  originally  extended.  He  had 
assumed  the  title  and  possessed  the  power  of  an  inde- 
pendent king ;  but  felt  that  he  was,  notwithstanding,  no 
more  than  a  successful  rebel,  and  that  the  Bretons, 
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however  obedient  to  his  command  and  ready  to  follow 
him  in  war,  regarded  both  themselves  and  their  sove- 
reign as  equally  the  subjects  of  king  Charles.  And 
in  these  circumstances  it  was  of  great  importance  to 
him  to  be  recognised  by  the  bishops  of  his  dominions ; 
to  be  anointed  by  episcopal  hands  would  confer,  in 
common  opinion,  if  not  in  reality,  a  kind  of  divine  right 
to  the  regal  character,  and  would  satisfy  at  once  his 
own  conscience  and  the  scruples  of  all  who  owned  his 
power.  There  were  four  bishops  in  Brittany,  holding 
the  sees  of  Vannes,  St.  Malo,  Quimper,  and  Carbaix ; 
none  of  whom,  probably,  were  willing  to  commit  so 
plain  an  act  of  rebellion  as  the  coronation  of  Nome- 
noius ;  and  if  their  objections  could  be  overcome,  the 
archbishop  of  Tours,  who  was  their  metropolitan, 
would  undoubtedly  refuse  his  sanction  to  the  act,  and 
thus  render  it  invalid.  It  was  perhaps  with  the  hope 
of  getting  rid  of  these  refractory  prelates,  and  of  erect- 
ing his  new  kingdom  into  a  separate  ecclesiastical  pro- 
vince, without  which  he  well  imderstood  that  its  inde- 
pendence would  be  inferior  or  of  short  duration,  that 
Nomenoius  set  on  foot  or  encouraged  a  charge  of 
simony  against  the  four  bishops  of  his  realm.  St.  Con- 
voyon,  abbot  of  Redon,  a  man  of  strict  sanctity  of  life, 
who  had  introduced  the  monastic  system  into  this 
comer  of  France,  accused  them  of  the  crime.  It  ap- 
peared from  their  defence  that  they  had  been  guilty  of 
receiving  certain  voluntary  presents  as  marks  of  honour 
on  occasion  of  their  performing  ordinations ;  a  dan- 
gerous and  perhaps  unlawftil  practice,  but  one  which 
need  not  necessarily  have  amounted  to  the  guilt  of 
simony,  and  which  probably  would  not  have  alarmed 
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the  Orthodoxy  of  Nomenoius,  but  for  his  having  some 
other  object  in  view,  besides  the  observance  of  the 
canons  of  the  Church.  It  was  determined  however  to 
send  the  cause  to  Rome  ;  an  act  of  itself  suspicious,  as 
the  usual  and  regular  method  would  have  been  to  call 
first  for  the  decision  or  advice  of  the  metropolitan,  who 
might  summon  a  provincial,  or  if  necessary  a  still  more 
general  council  to  aid  him  in  his  judgments.  The 
bishops  of  Vannes  and  Quimper,  the  former  of  whom 
was  the  chief  offender,  proceeded  to  Rome  accompa- 
nied by  their  accuser  St.  Convoyon ;  and  pope  Leo  on 
their  arrival  convened  a  synod  to  assist  him  in  so  grave 
a  cause.  The  decision  to  which  they  came  is  worthy 
of  notice.  Any  simoniacal  act,  such  as  that  of  which 
the  bishops  were  accused,  deserved,  according  to  the 
strict  letter  of  the  canons,  no  less  a  punishment  than 
deposition;  but  such  a  sentence  could  not  be  passed 
except  by  a  council  of  at  least  twelve  bishops,  or  by 
the  testimony  of  seveny-two  witnesses ;  unless  the  ac- 
cused expressed  a  particular  desire  to  have  his  trial 
conducted  at  Rome,  which  must,  in  that  case,  be  per- 
mitted. Meanwhile,  the  canons  of  Councils  and  the 
papal  decretals  were  laid  down  as  the  standard  by 
which  all  ecclesiastical  judgments  were  to  be  regu- 
lated. Among  the  latter,  the  only  pope  whose  letters 
are  mentioned,  prior  to  Siricius,  is  pope  Sylvester ;  a 
proof  that  the  decretals  which  went  under  the  name  of 
Isidore's  collection,  and  had  been  lately  put  together  by 
Benedict,  deacon  of  Mentz,  or  some  other  compiler, 
were,  either  at  this  time,  or  by  pope  Leo  in  particular, 
not  known  or  not  recognised  as  genuine. 

On  receiving  the  decision  of  Rome,  Nomenoius  was 
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ill-satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  mission.    The  bishops 
remained  in  their  former  position,  and  it  was  evident 
that  he  could  assemble  no  Council  of  twelve  prelates, 
for  the  sake  of  deposing  them,  without  having  recourse 
to  France,  whence  he  could  expect  no  assistance.     He 
resolved,  therefore,  to  do   at  last  what  might  have 
been  effected  without  reference  to  the  authority  of  the 
pope ;  and  summoning  his  four  bishops,  with  the  nobles 
of  the  country,  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Redon,  he  forced 
them  there  to  resign  their  dioceses,  and  appointed  seven 
others  in  their  place ;  to  one  of  whom,  the  bishop  of 
Dol,  he  gave  the  dignity  of  metropolitan,  thus  sepa- 
rating the  Church  of  Brittany  from  its  former  province 
of  Tours.     We  are  not  told  how  the  consecration  of 
the  new  bishops  was  effected.    It  was  a  general  custom, 
which  had  gained  the  force  of  law,  for  an  archbishop 
to  preside  over  all  episcopal  consecrations ;  and  we  are 
informed  that  this  necessity  called  for  the  appointment 
of  a  metropolitan  at  Dol.     If  Nomenoius  thought  it 
important  to  insist  upon  the  regularity  of  all  his  pro- 
ceedings, so  far  as  was  possible,  he  may  perhaps  have 
raised  one  of  his  former  bishops  to  the  archiepiscopal 
rank,  before  the  ceremony  of  their  deposition  or  resig- 
nation, so  as  canonically  to  ordain  the  remainder  under 
his  sanction  or  presidency.    At  all  events,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  general  reverence  of  the  day  for  the 
external  ordinances  of  the  Church  was  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent any  canonical  irregularity  fatal  to  the  episcopal 
character  of  the  new  province  of  Brittany. " 

So  bold  an  ecclesiastical  innovation  as  that  now  made 
by  Nomenoius,  in  contempt  of  both  papal  and  episcopal 

■  Fleury,  48.  43,  44.  Pag.  Grit,  in  aan.  849. 
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authority,  could  not  remain  unnoticed  or  uncensured. 
An  assembly  of  bishops  under  Landran,  the  metropoli- 
tan whose  province  had  been  dismembered  and  autho- 
rity disregarded,  Hincmar  and  others,  met  at  Tours  or 
Paris,  and  pronounced  a  censure  upon  the  king  of 
Brittany  with  a  threat  of  excommunication  unless  he 
retracted  and  repented  of  what  was  done.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  prince  paid  much  attention  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  Council,  but  we  are  not  informed  that  the 
threat  was  ever  carried  into  effect.  Some  years  after- 
wards the  pope  recognised  the  archbishop  of  Dol,  and 
sent  him  the  pallium.  Meantime  Nomenoius  gained 
his  object  by  receiving  kingly  unction  and  consecration 
at  the  hands  of  his  new  prelates. 

The  treaty  purchased  by  Charles  with  Ragnar  the 
Norman,  after  the  taking  of  Paris,  was  probably  not 
meant  to  extend  to  other  chiefs  of  the  same  nation,  and 
certainly  had  no  effect  in  stopping  or  lessening  their 
invasions  of  France.  Besides  Ragnar  himself,  and 
Roric,  who  have  been  already  mentioned,  the  two 
other  chiefs  of  greatest  reputation  at  this  time  were 
Hastings  and  Godfrey.  The  former  is  said  to  have 
been  a  native  of  France,  and  to  have  been  stolen,  when 
a  child,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Troyes.  He  was 
sold  to  the  Normans,  and  on  growing  up  to  manhood 
displayed  so  remarkable  a  degree  of  strength  and  cou- 
rage, that  he  was  chosen  to  take  the  lead  in  many  pre- 
datory expeditions,  and  at  length  obtained  the  highest 
rank  among  the  chieftains  of  his  people.  For  thirty 
years  he  continued  to  head  the  invasions  of  France, 
until  the  time  of  Rollo,  who  succeeded  him,  and  whose 
first  command  took  place  in  the  year  876.     Godfrey, 
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though  less  celebrated  than  either  Hastings  or  Ragnar, 
is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  of  these  heathen  pirates 
who  obtained,  by  the  concession  of  a  Carlovingian  sove- 
reign, a  permanent  settlement  in  the  empire.  About 
the  year  850  Charles  made  over  to  him  a  county  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine ;  while  Lothaire  about  the  same 
time  invested  Roric  with  the  sovereignty  of  Dorstadt, 
and  some  neighbouring  counties.  ^ 

But  other  ravages  took  place  between  tlie  capture  of 
Paris  and  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  invaders  on 
the  Meuse  and  Seine.  In  848  Bourdeaux  and  Melle 
in  Poitou  were  burnt,  the  former  after  a  long  siege, 
which  the  Normans  would  have  been  forced  to  raise, 
but  for  the  treachery  of  the  Jewish  inhabitants ;  and  in 
the  following  year  Petrocorii  or  Perigueux  shared  the 
same  fate ;  while  the  sacking  of  Marseilles  by  some 
Greek  pirates,  and  of  Aries  by  the  Moors,  proved  that 
the  southern  coast  of  France  was  no  safer  than  the 
northern  or  western  from  the  miseries  of  barbarian 
piracy,  and  no  better  defended  against  the  attacks  of 
any  foes  who  might  be  tempted  to  invade  it.  Mean- 
while, the  Spanish  March  was  the  scene  of  constant 
war.  William,  duke  of  Languedoc,  lost  no  opportunity 
of  extending  his  conquests  in  that  country ;  Barcelona 
and  other  towns  on  the  same  coast  fell  about  this  time 
into  his  hands ;°  and  the  revolt  of  Mirza  from  the 
Caliph  Abderrahman,  spread  war  and  rapine  over  this 
as  other  quarters  of  Spain.  Troubles  of  a  somewhat 
different  nature,  but  no  less  productive  of  confusion 
and  distress,  were  caused  by  a  renegade  of  the  name  of 
Rodo,  who  had  been  a  clergyman,  in  deacon's  orders, 

"  Sismondi,  Pag.  104.     •  Annal.  Bertin.  ap.  Pag.  Crit  in  aniu  848.  c.  9. 
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and  who  embraced  the  Jewish  creed.  Such  was  the 
hatred  of  this  apostate  for  the  faith  which  he  had 
deserted,  that  he  employed  all  his  efforts  in  persuading 
Abderrahman  and  the  Saracens  of  Spain  to  force  the 
Christians,  under  pain  of  death  and  torture,  to  become 
either  Musselmans  or  Jews.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
long  and  cruel  persecution  which  broke  out  just  after- 
wards, and  which  watered  the  Church  of  Spain  with 
the  blood  of  so  many  martyrs,  owed  its  first  rise  to  the 
fanaticism  and  malevolence  of  the  apostate  Rodo.^ 

The  war  between  Abderrahman  and  Mirza  appeared 
to  Charles  to  threaten  still  further  the  stability  of  his 
kingdom,  the  Spanish  March,  of  which  the  progress  of 
William,  son  of  Bernard,  seemed  indeed  to  be  rapidly 
depriving  him.  The  latter,  at  the  first  outbreak  of  his 
rebellion,  had  received  assistance  from  the  Caliph ;  and 
either  to  put  a  stop  to  tiiis  aid,  or  to  prevent  an  union 
between  Mirza  and  the  duke  of  Septimania,  Charles 
made,  in  847,  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Abderrahman. 
About  the  same  time  the  three  Carlovingian  princes  met 
at  Mersen  on  the  Meuse,  to  devise,  if  possible,  some 
means  of  stopping  the  constant  invasion^  of  Norman 
and  other  barbarians ;  but  after  renewing  their  vows  of 
friendship,  and  promising  that  each^  would  extend  the 
same  affection  to  his  brothers'  children,  tiiey  separated 
without  coming  to  any  practical  decision.**  Charles, 
however,  gained  one  advantage,  if  such  it  could  in 
reality  be  considered,  by  the  trouble  in  which  the 
country  was  involved.     The  people  of  Aquitaine,  who 

p  Annal.  Bertin.  ap  Pag.  Grit,  in  ann.  847.  c.  20.    Fleury,  48,  46. 

4  Pag.  Grit,  in  ann.  847.    Sismondi,  p.  105.    The  latter  historian  places 
the  conference  at  the  year  851.    It  is  very  probable  that  a  meeting  of  the 
kind  may  have  occurred  at  the  same  place  in  both  years. 
l£ 
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had  defended  the  cause  of  their  king,  Pepin  II.,  with 
so  much  enthusiasm  and  success,  were  not  long  in  dis- 
covering that  they  had  made  an  unwise  choice,  even  in 
comparison  with  Charles  the  Bald.  Pepin  is  said  to 
have  been  of  a  strikingly  handsome  and  dignified  ap- 
pearance ;  a  circumstance  which  had  wei^t  in  engaging 
the  affection  of  his  party  at  first,  but  which  could  not 
stand  in  the  place  of  qualifications  more  necessary  in 
times  like  the  present.  He  was  of  indolent  disposition, 
and  was  addicted  to  an  excess  in  eatii^  and  drinking, 
which  frequently  disabled  him  firom  all  exertion,  bodily 
or  mental.  Such  a  prince  had  little  chance  of  resisting 
with  success  the  invasions  of  the  Normans,  who  now,  year 
after  year,  ravaged  the  coast,  and,  to  a  OMisiderable  dis- 
tance, even  the  interior  of  Aquitaine.  Accordingly  an 
important  meeting  of  nobles  and  prelates  of  the  country 
took  place  at  Orleans,  and  tendered  the  crown  to 
Charles,  who  was  not  slow  in  accepting  the  offer.  A 
fortunate  defeat  of  the  Danes,  who  at  this  time  landed 
and  burnt  Bourdeaux,  seemed  to  fiimidb  a  proof  of  their 
wisdom,  and  determined  them  to  support  the  claim  of 
the  new  monarch  with  vigour,  until  Pepin,  who  still 
numbered  a  large  portion  of  the  population  among  his 
adherents,  should  be  fi>rced  to  resign  all  pretensions  to 
the  sovereignty.  Pepin,  however,  was  supported  by 
the  marquis  of  Gascony,  and  with  his  aid  was  no  con- 
temptible foe ;  especially  as  the  Caliph  of  Corduba, 
notwithstanding  his  late  alliance  with  the  king  of 
France,  now  promised  assistance  to  his  rival.  War 
was  commenced  again  in  Aquitaine,  and  continued  with 
little  intermission  for  the  next  three  or  four  years. 
Charles,  however,  seems  always  to  have  retained  the 
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superiority  with  which  he  first  hegan.  Another  nephew 
of  the  same  name  with  himself  was  captured  by  him  in 
the  attempt  to  escape  from  the  court  of  Lothaire, 
where  till  now  he  had  lived  in  safety  and  seclusion, 
and  to  join  his  elder  brother  Pepin.  He  was  carried 
by  the  king  to  Chartres,  and  there  persuaded  or  com- 
pelled to  receive  the  tonsure,  and  the  monastic  vows. 
At  the  same  he  made  public  declaration  that  the  act 
was  his  own  free  will  and  choice ;  an  assertion  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  cannot  perhaps  be  received 
with  implicit  trust.  Afterwards,  on  the  death  of  Rar 
banus  Maurus,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  arch- 
bishop of  Mentz.  Pepin  continued  the  war,  after  his 
brother's  capture,  till  the  year  852,  and  probably  might 
have  disputed  the  throne  much  longer,  but  for  a  quarrel 
with  the  marquis  of  Gascony,  his  most  powerful  friend, 
who  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  Charles.  Like  his 
brother  he  was  forced  to  become  a  monk,  and  was  en- 
closed in  the  monastery  of  St.  Medard  at  Soissons. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  made  an  attempt  to  regain  his 
freedom,  by  the  assistance  of  two  monks,  but  was  un- 
successftd,  and  his  abettors  were  condemned  as  guilty 
of  treason,  at  a  diet  held  by  the  king  at  Soissons. 

The  same  success  which  Charles  enjoyed  in  Aqui- 
taine  attended  his  arms,  for  some  time,  in  other  parts  of 
his  dominions.  In  the  year  850  William  was  killed  in 
the  Spanish  March,  and  Barcelona  retaken ;  and  the 
next  year  the  death  of  Nomenoius,  and  his  friend  Lam- 
bert freed  him  from  two  formidable  enemies.  But 
Erispoius,  son  of  the  king  of  Brittany,  assumed  as  a 
matter  of  right  his  father's  title,  and  defeated  a  French 
army  which  was  sent  against  him.     Afler  this  he  ex- 
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pressed  his  readiness  to  tc^e-oaths  of  fealty  and  allegi- 
ance to  the  king  of  France ;  and  they  met  accordingly 
at  Angers,  when  in  return  for  the  homage,  Charles  ac- 
.  knowledged  him  as  king,  and  gave  him  up  peaceable 
possession  of  Rennes,  Nantes,  and  the  duchy  of  Metz. 

But  no  success  in  war,  or  peaceable  treaties  between 
himself  and  other  princes,  could,  in  any  degree,  counter- 
balance  the  evils  of  Norman  invasion,  which  filled  with 
misery  and  ruin  the  realm  of  the  king  of  France,  and 
seemed  altogether  to  crush  and  paralyze  the  whole 
vigour  of  the  nation.  The  dominions  of  his  two  brothers 
had  their  share  in  these  calamities,  yet  in  an  inferior 
degree.  The  pirates  sailed  up  the  great  rivers,  and  at- 
tacked the  cities,  and  ravaged  the  country  on  their 
banks  ;  or  fixing  upon  some  spot  as  a  central  position, 
extended  their  plunder  on  all  sides,  until  the  utter  ex- 
haustion of  the  neighbourhood,  or  the  report  of  better 
spoil  elsewhere,  called  them  to  some  other  quarters. 
Monasteries  and  Churches  were,  as  was  said  before, 
their  favourite  points  of  attack,  because  more  wealth 
was  usually  found  attached  to  them  than  could  be  dis- 
covered in  the  towns,  much  less  in  the  villages.  The 
inhabitants  seldom  made  any  attempt  to  resist ;  on  the 
first  news  of  the  approach  they  left  all  that  was  not 
easily  carried  with  them,  and  fled  into  the  hills,  forests, 
or  morasses,  which  offered  a  place  of  concealment.  In 
several  instances,  indeed,  they  endeavoured  to  secure 
the  good  will  of  the  invaders,  by  joining  their  bands, 
and  professing  their  religion ;  for  the  barbarians  were 
cruel  persecutors  of  Christianity,  and  appeared  insti- 
gated, not  alone  by  love  of  plunder,  but  by  a  fanatical 
^'atred  of  the  truth,  in  their  destruction  of  churches. 
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and  of  the  monks  or  clergy.  They  received  into  their 
ranks  those  who  were  willing  to  renounce  their  faith, 
but  slaughtered  or  kept  to  be  sold  as  slaves  all  who 
refused  compliance.  The  country  of  Charles  suffered 
most,  because  three  great  rivers,  the  Seine,  Loire,  and 
Garonne,  all  of  them  leading  quickly  into  what  had 
been,  until  these  ravages,  populous  and  highly  culti- 
vated provinces,  their  banks  lined  with  towns.  Churches, 
and  monasteries,  offered  easy  and  tempting  methods  of 
approach.  To  the  dominions  of  Lothaire  and  Louis  the 
sole  access  was  by  the  Rhine,  Meuse,  or  Scheldt,  consti- 
tuting, in  fact,  from  the  close  vicinity  of  their  mouths, 
one  entrance  to  the  vessels  of  the  invaders  through  which 
they  could  find  their  way.  For  the  Weser  and  Elbe 
offered,  in  comparison,  few  temptations,  as  the  country 
to  which  their  waters  would  carry  them  was  less  civil- 
ized, less  furnished  with  the  depots  of  wealth  and  lux- 
ury, and  perhaps  with  a  population  less  disposed  to 
yield  without  resistance  to  their  attacks.  Hamburg, 
however,  had  been  destroyed,  as  was  related  before,  and 
in.  the  year  851  two  hundred  and  fifty  large  sized  ves- 
sels, under  Ager  the  Dane,  entered  at  once  the  Rhine, 
Meuse,  and  Seine  ;  one  party  destroyed  Ghent,  sacked 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  burnt  the  palace  of  Charlemagne,  and 
laid  in  ruins,  with  the  massacre  of  nearly  all  the  in- 
habitants, the  rich  and  populous  cities  of  Cologne  and 
Treves.  The  other  divisions,  leaving  the  vessels  at 
Rouen,  marched  to  Beauvais,  destroying,  among  other 
places,  the  celebrated  monasteries  of  Fontenelle  and 
St.  Germar,  and  were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  which  they  had  found  their  way,  that  they 
remained  on  the  spot  from  the  autumn  of  851  to  the 
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following  summer,  and  only  departed  to  transfer  their 
ravages  to  Bourdeaox.  During  these  invasions,  neither 
Charles  in  France,  nor  Lothaire  or  Louis  on  the  Rhine, 
nor  any  of  the  nobles  and  officers  of  either  king,  made 
any  attempt  to  molest  them  or  resist  their  progress ;  an 
excess  of  indolence  or  pusillanimity  for  which  it  seems 
impossible  to  conjecture  the  cause,  or  ofier  an  excuse.' 
The  fbllowii^  year,  the  same  scenes  of  pillage  and 
massacre  were  enacted  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire. 
Nantes,  Mans,  and  other  towns,  with  many  monasteries, 
were  burnt  and  levelled  with  die  ground,  and  Tours 
was  only  saved  by  a  sudden  inundation  of  the  Loire 
and  Cher,  while  a  continuance  of  the  last  year's  attacks 
upon  the  Seine  and  Rhine,  was  averted  by  the  cession 
of  territory,  before  mentioned,  to  Roric  and  Godfrey. 
Soon  afterwards,  in  854,  Angers  and  Blob  met  the 
same  fate  which  had  befiillen  many  other  cities,  and  the 
Danes,  who  laid  waste  the  country  up  to  the  gates  of 
Orleans,  might  have  made  diemselves  with  equal  fii- 
cility  masters  of  that  town,  had  they  not  turned  back 
from  caprice  and  change  of  purpose. 

If  we  except  these  continued  invasions,  the  history  of 
the  Carlovingian  empire  is  barren  of  any  political 
events  till  the  year  85o,  which  is  marked  by  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Lothaire.  He  died  in  September,  at 
the  age  of  sixty,  and  shortly  before  his  decease,  finding 
his  strength  b^nnii^  to  &fl,  and  moved  with  com- 
punction at  the  remembrance  of  his  rebellions  against 
his  father,  he  resigned  the  imperial  crown  to  his  eldest 
son  Louis,  and  retired  into  the  monastery  of  Prum,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Treves.     So  for  as  we  can  form 

'  Sinaondi  pp.  107,  IM.  Pag.  CriL  ia  aim.  851.  c  5.    ntmry49. 11. 
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any  notion  of  his  character  from  the  actions  of  his  life, 
he  appears  to  have  been  the  least  worthy  of  respect 
among  the  sons  of  Louis  the  Pious ;  yet,  although 
criminal  beyond  all  doubt  in  his  frequent  acts  of  filial 
disobedience  and  rebellion,  it  may  be  remembered,  in 
palliation  of  his  conduct,  that  he  was  always  encouraged 
and  supported  by  several  of  the  leading  prelates  and 
clergy  of  the  day,  men  who  were  distinguished  for 
piety  and  judgment,  and  some  of  whom  have  been 
honoured  in  the  Church  with  the  title  of  saints.  The 
approval  and  support  of  adherents  so  respectable,  if  it 
fails  in  persuading  us  that  Lothaire's  behaviour  towards 
his  father  was  free  from  blame,  may  shew  at  any  rate 
that  in  the  views  of  his  time  and  country  it  was  not 
thought  worthy  of  unmitigated  condemnation ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  some,  and  those  of  not  least  weight, 
looked  upon  his  side  as  that  of  justice  and  religion.  A 
still  more  probable  excuse  may  be  made  for  the  contest 
with  his  two  brothers,  although  in  this  case  also,  no 
less  than  in  the  former,  it  is  decided  that  Charles  the 
Bald  and  Louis  of  Germany  had  the  greater  right. 
In  private  life,  there  is  no  stain  of  immorality  in  the 
character  of  Lothaire,  like  that  which  attaches  so  greatly 
to  the  reputation  of  his  grandfather ;  but  at  the  same 
time  we  have  no  evidence  of  his  possessing  the  piety 
and  sanctity  of  his  father's  character.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance  on  his 
taking  the  monastic  habit  in  the  abbey  of  Prum.  Like 
Charlemagne,  and  the  other  princes  of  his  family,  he 
was  a  great  promoter  of  literature  among  his  subjects, 
and  invited  to  his  court  men  of  all  countries  distin- 
guished for  their  learning.     His  eldest  son,  Louis  the 
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Second,  had  been  already  crowned  emperor  at  Rome, 
in  the  year  851,  and  had  since  that  time  proved  himself 
an  efficient  and  vigorous  sovereign,  by  putting  a  termi- 
nation to  the  long  quarrels  between  the  two  claimants 
for  the  duchy  of  Beneventum.  He  divided  the  territory 
between  them,  and  drove  out  both  parties  of  Saracens 
from  Italy.  Lothaire  desired  him  to  be  content  with 
the  imperial  title,  and  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy,  and 
divided  his  French  dominions  between  his  two  other 
sons,  Lothaire  the  Second,  and  Charles.  The  latter 
received  the  country  between  the  Rhcme  and  Alps, 
which  about  this  time  began  to  be  called  Provence,  and 
the  former  the  remainder,  called  from  him  Lotharingia, 
or  Lorraine.  ■ 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  meagre  and  disre- 
putable list  of  events  which  make  up  the  civil  and 
military  history  of  France,  and  indeed  of  all  the  empire, 
during  the  last  few  years,  to  the  spiritual  or  ecclesi- 
astical history  of  the  same  time  and  country.  In  the 
latter  there  are  signs  everywhere  of  life,  energy,  and 
talent ;  if  there  is  wrong  and  error,  these  only  call 
forth  a  greater  vigour  to  redress  and  oppose  them.  In 
the  remedy  of  practical  abuses,  in  conviction  of  heretical 
opinions,  in  earnest  labour  for  the  spread  of  Christianity, 
in  resolute  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Church,  the 
bishops  and  clergy  of  France  and  Germany,  during 
the  reigns  of  Charles  and  Louis,  need  not  dread  com- 
parison with  those  of  almost  any  other  period.  If  there 
were  dissensions  among  the  bishops,  this  proves,  at  all 
events,  an  earnestness  about  what  each  imagined  to  be 

■  Baron.  Ann.  et  Pag.  Crit.  in  ann.  855.    Fleury  49.  27.    Sismondi  pp. 
IH,  115.  . 
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Tight ;  or  if  not,  they  resembled  not  the  quarrels  be- 
tween the  political  parties  of  the  day,  which  swallowed 
up  all  the  courage  and  energy  which  ought  to  have  been 
directed  against  the  common  enemy,  and  gave  impunity 
and  security  to  the  ravages  of  barbarous  invaders.  The 
ecclesiastical  disputes,  though  carried  on  with  vehe- 
mence, hindered  not  the  union  of  those  who  conducted 
them  against  vice,  sacrilege,  and  infidelity ;  and  the 
same  Councils  which  were  the  scenes  of  active  discus- 
sion on  matters  of  doctrine  and  Church  policy,  published 
canons  the  most  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  Church 
and  the  due  honour  of  religion,  and  attacking  with  the 
greatest  boldness  and  authority  even  the  highest  and 
most  powerful  offenders.  It  is  with  pleasure,  therefore, 
that  we  turn  now  to  the  history  of  a  dispute  which,  be- 
ginning a  few  years  back,  produced,  for  some  time, 
considerable  sensation  in  the  Church  of  France. 

It  is  true  that  no  oecumenical  decree  fixed  the  seal  of 
truth  upon  either  of  the  conflicting  doctrines  ;  but  the 
general  consent  of  all  the  Church  has  affirmed,  with 
scarcely  less  weight  of  authority,  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
opinions  advocated  by  Hincmar.  We  shall  see,  in  the 
following  chapter,  that  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  took 
the  most  active  part  throughout  the  controversy,  and 
has  left  a  voluminous  treatise,  of  equal  labour  and  eru- 
dition, on  the  subject. 


CHAP.  III. 

CONTROVERSIES  ON  PREDESTINATION  AND 
THE  THREEFOLD  DEJTY. 


It  has  been  a  question  among  the  learned  whether  the 
predestinarian,  or,  as  they  were  usually  termed,  the 
predestinatian  errors,  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
heresies  condemned  by  Catholic  antiquity.  The  doc- 
trines of  original  sin,  of  free-will,  and  grace,  are  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  doctrines  of  the  fore-know- 
ledge and  predestination  of  God,  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  discuss  the  one  set  of  questions  without  entering  also 
upon  the  other.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  disputes 
and  discussions  which  arose  in  the  Church  on  occasion 
of  the  Pelagian  heresy,  were  followed  quickly  by  doubts 
and  controversies  on  the  subject  of  predestination.  The 
works  of  St.  Augustin,  in  explanation  and  defence  of 
the  orthodox  doctrines  of  original  sin  and  free-will, 
gave  rise  to  many  mistakes  among  the  less  learned  or 
the  less  submissive,  even  of  those  who  agreed  with  him, 
in  the  main,  on  these  points.  The  professed  adherents 
of  Pelagius,  holding  as  they  did  the  full  power  of  men 
to  will  and  to  do  what  is  right  and  holy,  and  denying, 
in  consequence,  the  necessity  of  grace,  would  obviously 
entertain  notions  equally  erroneous,  and  equally  op- 
posed to  the  teaching  of  St.  Austin,  upon  predestination. 
Nor  does  the  modification  of  this  heresy,  known  by  the 
name   of  Semi-Pelagianism,  although  not  chargeable 
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with  the  same  manifest  degree  of  falsehood  and  danger 
which  belonged  to  the  more  extreme  views,  appear  less 
opposed  in  reality  to  any  orthodox  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

Semi-Pelagianism,  which  is  said  to  have  arisen  first 
at  Marseilles,  in  the  year  429,  seems  to  have  shown 
itself  mider  various  forms.  By  some  persons  it  was 
held  that  men  had  the  power  of  willing  what  is  right, 
of  themselves,  though  unable  to  carry  out  their  will 
into  action  without  grace  ;  while  others  thought  that 
right  faith  was  in  our  own  power,  although  the  obedi- 
ence founded  upon  it  required  divine  assistance.  Again, 
some  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  grace,  but  at  the 
same  time  explained  it  away,  by  teaching  that  under 
this  name  must  be  included  the  law,  or  conscience,  or 
anything  whatever  which  might  produce  a  good  effect 
upon  the  mind ;  or  making  a  still  further  compromise, 
they  asserted  that  the  beginning  of  good  desires,  and  of 
faith,  proceeds  sometimes  from  ourselves,  sometimes  is 
wrought  within  us  by  divine  operation ;  that  we  have 
the  power  of  inclining  ourselves  naturally  to  goodness, 
although  at  one  time  preventing  grace  precedes  the 
motion  of  the  will,  at  another  free-will  comes  first. 

Holding  these  or  similar  views,  the  Semi-Pelagians 
of  France  opposed  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  as 
explained  in  the  writings  of  St.  Augustin,  on  the 
ground  that  all  virtue  is  destroyed,  if  the  very  begin- 
ning of  grace  is  from  God,  and  therefore  independent 
of  the  merit  of  the  recipient,  and  if  none  others  can  be 
saved  but  those  who  are  predestined  from  eternity.** 
Confessing  the  Catholic  doctrine  that  our  Lord  Jesus 

•  Fleury,  b.  24,  c.  59. 
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Christ  died  for  all  mankind,  so  that  no  one  whatever  is 
excluded  from  the  redemption  of  His  Blood,  they 
maintained,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  that  the  eternal 
life  thus  prepared  for  all  men  is  given  only  to  those 
who  believe  of  their  own  accord,  and  merit  the  assist- 
ance of  grace  by  their  own  faith.  They  also  declared 
that  all  ancient  Catholic  writers  regarded  predestination 
as  founded  on  fore-knowledge,  by  which  God  sees  be- 
forehand what  use  the  will  of  each  individual  will 
make  of  the  assistance  of  grace. 

St.  Augustin  was  informed  of  these  opinions  by  two 
laymen,  Hilary  and  Prosper,  the  latter  a  native  of  Reis, 
in  Aquitaine.^  Though  infirm  from  old  age,  and  over- 
burdened with  other  occupations,  he  lost  no  time  in 
answering  them.  His  work  on  the  Predestination  of 
the  Saints  was  written  on  this  occasion.  In  this  he  says 
that  predestination  differs  from  grace,  of  which  it  is 
only  the  preparation,  and  from  fore-knowledge.  For  by 
fore-knowledge  God  knows  all  future  things,  whether 
actions  of  His  own,  or  not,  while  predestination  only 
extends  to  such  things  as  He  will  do  Himself,  as  for 
example,  to  all  that  He  promises.  Thus  His  promise 
to  Abraham  that  all  nations  should  believe  through  his 
seed,  implied  that  He  had  predestined  this  belief ;  and 
the  universal  belief  in  Christianity  is  accordingly  the 
act  of  God,  or  the  effect  of  His  grace.  That  predesti- 
nation is  purely  gratuitous,  or  independent  of  any  merit 
in  those  who  are  predestined,  is  fully  proved  by  the 
salvation  of  infants  who  never  live  to  believe  or  obey. 
St.  Augustin's  work  on  the  Gifl  of  Perseverance, 

b  Fleury,  b.  24,  c.  60.  61.  Both  Hilary  and  Prosper  were  called  bishops 
by  Hincnxar ;  and  the  former  seems  confounded  by  him  with  St.  Hilary  of 
Aries.    See  Hincmar  de  Pred.  pp.  8,  105. 
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was  written  on  the  same  occasion,  and  is  indeed  only  a 
continuation  of  that  on  the  Predestination  of  the  Saints. 
In  this  he  ftilly  grants  the  difRculty  or  impossibility  of 
our  imderstanding  why  one  man  is  predestined  to  life, 
and  another  not ;  or  why,  of  two  persons  who  are 
called  and  justified,  of  two  righteous  persons,  the  gift 
of  perseverance  is  granted  to  the  one,  and  not  to  the 
other,  proving  that  one  and  not  the  other  has  been  pre- 
destined to  eternal  life.  Accordingly,  he  recommends 
great  caution  in  the  way  of  teaching  the  doctrine  of 
predestination,  although,  as  our  Lord  Himself  and  St. 
Paul  taught  it,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  incompatible  with 
preaching,  as  the  Semi-Pelagians  had  maintained.  The 
same  objection  would  apply  to  the  doctrines  of  fore- 
knowledge and  grace;  for  predestination  may  be  de- 
fined or  explained  to  be  the  fore-knowledge  and  prepar- 
ation of  the  benefits  of  God,  by  which  all  those  are  most 
surely  delivered  who  are  delivered.  He  seems  to  deny 
what  had  been  said  of  the  views  of  earlier  writers  on 
this  subject,  by  referring  to  St.  Cyprian  as  holding  the 
same  opinions  with  himself. 

These  explanations  of  St.  Austin,  so  far  from  satisfy- 
ing the  scruples  of  the  Semi-Pelagians,  in  France,  raised 
a  strong  party  against  him,  who  scrupled  not  to  accuse 
him  of  heresy.  St.  Prosper  and  Hilary  defended  him, 
to  the  best  of  their  power ;  and,  finding  themselyes  too 
weak  in  argument,  or  possessed  of  too  little  authority 
to  succeed,  repaired  to  pope  St.  Celestine,  requesting 
him  to  interfere  in  their  aid.  Accordingly,  he  wrote  to 
the  bishops  in  that  part  of  France,  urging  them  to  put 
a  stop  at  once  to  the  spread  of  heresy,  and  strongly 
asserting  the  orthodoxy  of  St.  Austin,  whose  decease 
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had  taken  place  in  the  meantime. '  Armed  with  these 
letters,  Prosper  returned  to  France,  and  addressed  him- 
self diligently  to  the  refutation  of  the  heresies  prevalent 
there,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Cassian,*^  in  high  repute 
for  learning  and  sanctity,  and  in  which  even  St.  Hilary, 
bishop  of  Aries,  is  said  to  have  joined.  He  was  met 
by  an  assertion,  on  the  part  of  his  adversaries,  that  the 
doctrine  of  St.  Austin  and  his  adherents  led  to  the  fol- 
lowing among  other  erroneous  conclusions  : — ^that  our 
Saviour  died  not  for  all  mankind ;  that  God  wills  not 
the  salvation  of  all  men  ;  that  some  men  were  created 
for  the  very  purpose  of  being  eternally  condemned ; 
that  God  is  the  author  of  evil ;  and  that  predestination 
is  the  cause  of  sin,  and  imposes  necessity  of  damnation. 
These  objections,  brought  forward,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, by  the  celebrated  St.  Vincent  of  Lenns,  were 
answered  by  Prosper,  whose  reply  only  drew  upon  him- 
self the  charge  of  holding  the  same  heretical  opinions 
before  attributed  to  St.  Augustin,  and  provoked  Cassian 
and  others  of  the  Semi-Pelagian  school  to  publish,  in 

«  There  are  also  extant  some  capitula,  bearing  the  name  of  St.  Celeetine, 
and  quoted  as  his  by  Hincmar  and  others*  with  which  these  writers  suppose 
him  to  have  furnished  St  Prosper,  when  the  latter  went  into  France,  to  op- 
pose the  Semi'Pelagians.  Lately,  however,  the  opinion  that  they  are  Celes- 
tine's  has  been  abandoned.  Prosper  never  quoted  them,  which  he  certainly 
would  have  done,  as  they  would  have  been  most  serviceable  in  the  contro- 
versy with  Cassian.  They  are  as  follows: — 1.  That  Adam's  fall  injured  all 
manjdnd,  and  that  none  can  be  saved  but  by  grace.  2.  That  none  is  good 
by  his  own  strength,  but  only  by  participation  of  the  true  God.  3.  That  we 
can  onlv  stand  by  God's  continual  grace ;  that  through  Christ  we  can  use 
free>wili  well ;  that  the  merits  of  all  saints  are  free  gifts  of  God ;  that  all  holy 
thoughts  and  motions  of  will  are  from  God ;  that  the  grace  of  God  not  only 
forgives  sin,  but  helps  us  in  not  committing  it.  4.  That  the  prayers  of  the 
whole  Church,  and  the  practices  used  in  baptism,  prove  the  free  grace  of  God. 
See  Hincmar  de  Pred.  c.  22.  See  also  Du  Pin^  EcqI.  Hist.  cent.  v.  in  the 
account  of  pope  Celestine,  where  the  genuineness  of  the  oapitula  is  discussed. 

*  Cassian  was  a  monk  of  Bethlehem,  and  travelled  much  in  Egypt  and  other 
places,  for  the  sake  of  learning  the  most  perfect  system  of  monastic  life.  He 
afterwards  went  into  France,  and  is  chiefly  known  from  his  Book  of  Colla- 
tions or  Conferences.  In  his  thirteenth  Conference  he  accused  St.  Austin  of 
falling  into  error,  in  his  opposition  to  Pelagius. 
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addition,  fifteen  propositions,  which  they  maintained  to 
be  the  legitimate  consequence  of  Prosper's  teaching  on 
the  subject  of  predestination.  The  most  important  of 
these  were  the  assertions  that  predestination,  as  under- 
stood and  explained  by  him,  is  a  sort  of  fatality, 
compelling  men  to  sin ;  that  baptism,  though  duly  ad- 
ministered, does  not,  in  all  cases,  take  away  original 
sin  ;  that  a  holy  and  religious  life  is  of  no  service  to 
such  as  are  not  in  the  number  of  the  predestined ; 
that  in  the  salvation  of  man  predestination  performs 
the  whole  work,  and  free-will  has  no  share  whatever ; 
that  the  elect  alone,  a  small  number  out  of  the  mass  of 
mankind,  are  the  objects  of  divine  love  and  mercy,  or 
were  redeemed  by  the  Death  and  Passion  of  our  Lord ; 
that  God  forces  some  men  into  sin  ;  and  that  predesti- 
nation and  prescience  are  the  same.  These  fifteen 
conclusions  were  condemned  by  St.  Prosper,  in  the 
same  number  of  propositions,  in  which  the  direct  con- 
trary is  asserted. 

Whether  the  opinions  now  attributed  to  St.  Prosper 
by  Cassian  and  his  party  in  France,  and  so  distinctly 
repudiated  by  him,  were  in  reality  held  by  others,  of 
less  judgment  or  piety,  cannot  be  decided.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  this  may  have  been  the  case ;  for 
otherwise  it  seems  difficult  to  imagine  that  such  men 
as  Cassian  and  St.  Vincent,  especially  if  St.  Hilary  of 
Aries  is  to  be  reckoned  in  their  number,  could  have  so 
misinterpreted  the  writings  of  St.  Austin  as  to  draw 
from  them  these  unwarrantable  conclusions.  There 
was  much  dispute,  as  will  be  seen,  between  Hincmar 
and  his  opponents,  as  to  the  existence,  at  this  time,  of 
any  heresy  on  the  subject  of  predestination ;    and  the 
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archbishop  of  Rheims,  whose  historical  information  was, 
perhaps,  not  equal  to  his  zeal  and  orthodoxy,  plainly 
mistakes  the  propositions  just  quoted,  as  representing 
the  heresy  which  St.  Prosper  was  commissioned  by  St. 
Celestine  to  oppose  m  France ;  whereas,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  Semi-Pelagians  were  the  party  in  opposition 
to  him,  smd  the  predestination  notions  were  .attributed 
to  St.  Austin  and  himself. 

The  controversy  now  noticed  took  place  before  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century.  Thirty  or  forty  years 
afterwards  it  was  renewed.  The  majority  of  French 
bishops  were  still  inclined  to  Semi-Pelagian  views,  and, 
in  consequence,  still  disposed  to  look  with  suspicion  on 
the  works  of  St.  Augustin.  A  presbyter,  of  the  name 
of  Lucidus,  wrote  in  defence  of  his  book  on  grace  and 
predestination,  and  probably  fell  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme to  the  notions  prevalent  at  tlie  time,  or,  at  all 
events,  used  expressicHis  of  a  dangerous  tendency. 
Faustus,  first  abbot  of  Lerins,  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
Reis  in  Aquitaine,  published  some  anathemas  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  work  of  Lucidus,  and  required  him  to  sign 
them.  One  of  these  was  against  those  who  maintained 
that  the  prescience  of  God  is  the  cause  of  death ;  ano- 
ther condemned  the  assertion  that  those  who  perish 
have  not  received  grace  sufficient  for  their  salvation ; 
and  a  third,  the  denial  that  Christ  died  for  all  mankind. 
Lucidus  complied  with  the  request,  and,  according  to 
the  order  of  Faustus,  forwarded  his  recantation,  or  sig- 
nature of  the  anathemas  presented  to  him,  to  a  synod 
held  at  Aries,  against  the  real  or  supposed  predestina- 
rian  heresy,  in  the  year  475.  The  bishops  who  com- 
posed this  Council  passed  their  condemnation  on  the 
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views  attributed  to  Lucidus  and  his  followers  or  com- 
panions, accepted  his  recantation,  and  enjoined  on  Faus- 
tus  the  task  of  writing  on  the  subject.  •  This  work  was 
afterwards  approved  by  another  Council. 

There  seems,  on  the  whole,  little  doubt  that  the  un- 
sound notions  attributed  by  Cassian  and  his  party  to 
Prosper,  and  afterwards  by  Faustus  and  the  Council  of 
Aries  to  Lucidus  and  others,  were  more  or  less  preva- 
lent during  this  century  in  France.     That  a  large  party 
in  the  Church  were  at  the  same  time  strongly  inclined 
to  Semi-Pelagianism  in  no  way  lessens  the  probability ; 
for  in  theological  controversy  one  extreme  frequently 
begets  another.    It  is  also  certain  that  these  errors  were 
formally  condemned  by  the  S3mod  of  475.     It  is  true 
that  pope  Gelasius,  writing  twenty  years   afterwards, 
reckoned  the  works  of  Faustus  among  the  suspicious  or 
apocryphal  books  rejected  or  held  in  little  esteem  by 
the  Church  for  their  Pelagian  tendency  ;    and  another 
pope,  Hormisdas,  not  long  after  confirmed  the  censure ; 
nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  synod  of  Aries  might,  in 
some  degree,  share  this  condemnation,  although  no  or- 
thodox prelate  could  make  any  objection  to  the  letter 
of  its  decisions.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  Gennadius, 
who  also  wrote  at  the  end  of  this  century,  or  quite  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next,  adds  the  heresy  of  the  Pre- 
destinarians,  with  two  or  three  others,  to  the  list  of 
heresies  left  by  St.  Augustin  ;  and  without  putting  the  . 
authority  of  Gennadius  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  two 
bishops  of  Rome  just  mentioned,  we  may  regard  him  as 
fairly  representing  the  common  opinion  of  his  time,  that 

•  The  recantation  of  Lucidus  is  prefixed  to  Hincmar's  Treatise  on  Predes- 
tination. 

K  2 
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the  existence  of  such  a  heresy  was  recognised  in  the 
Church.  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  the  second 
Council  of  Orange,  held  in  the  year  529,  under  Csesa- 
rius,  bishop  of  Aries,  a  prelate  of  high  reputation  in  his 
day,  pronounced  an  anathema  on  all  who  should  main- 
tain that  any  persons  are  predestined  to  death.  The 
decision  of  the  Council  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  as 
Caesarius  was  a  great  admirer  of  St.  Austin,  who  was 
considered  by  the  Semi-Pelagian  party  as  having  advo- 
cated this  very  doctrine ;  and  its  condemnation  by  the 
bishop  of  Aries  and  the  other  opponents  of  Semi-Pela- 
gianism,  at  the  synod  of  Orange,  is  an  unexceptionable 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  charge  against  that  father 
is  unmerited  and  alU^ether  groundless. 

Shortly  before  this  decision  in  France,  the  question 
of  predestination  had  been  discussed  by  Fulgentius, 
bishop  of  Ruspe,  in  Africa,  who  wrote  on  the  subject 
to  a  friend,  who  had  misunderstood  some  passages  in 
the  works  of  St.  Augustin.  In  the  course  of  his  expo- 
sition, he  speaks  of  two  kinds  of  predestination,  one  to 
life,  and  the  other  to  death.  The  manner  of  expression 
which  we  have  just  seen  condemned  at  Orange,  led  to 
great  inconvenience,  and  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as 
the  foundation  of  many  of  the  erroneous  views  held  at 
various  times  upon  this  question.  Fulgentius,  how- 
ever, was  himself  perfectly  orthodox ;  for  he  takes 
pains  to  explain  that  the  two  kinds  of  predestination 
stand  on  very  different  grounds,  and  that  men  are  not 
predestined  to  sin,  but  only  to  the  punishment  which 
they  justly  incur  by  their  sinful  lives.  Notwithstand- 
ing, it  is  certain  that  St.  Fulgentius  was  looked  upon 
with  some  suspicion  in  the  Church ;  and  when  his  name 
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was  used  by  the  later  heretics,  as  an  autliority  for  their 
views  on  predestination,  it  was  not  always  Yery  easy  to 
clear  him  of  the  charge. ' 

Nor  was  Fulgentius  the  only  one  of  the  Catholic 
writers  quoted  by  the  predestinarians  of  later  times  in 
support  of  their  opinions.  Not  to  mention  St.  Augus- 
tin,  because  that  father  retracted  afterwards  his  use  of 
the  obnoxious  phrase,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  writing 
more  than  half  a  century  after  Fulgentius,  speaks  of  pre- 
destination in  the  plural.  No  one  indeed  ever  presumed 
to  think  that  that  orthodox  prelate  inclined  to  heresy 
on  this  subject,  except  those  heretics  who  quoted  him  as 
holding  the  same  sentiments  with  themselves.  Yet  he 
speaks  in  terms  which,  if  quite  intelligible  in  the  ortho- 
dox sense,  have  fully  as  suspicious  an  appearance  as 
any  Fulgentius  ever  used.  For  while  teaching  that 
punishment  is  predestined  to  the  wicked,  he  teaches 
also  that  a  greater  sin  is  often  the  punishment  for  a 
lesser;  and  therefore  could  scarcely  refuse  to  admit 
the  conclusion  that  Almighty  God  does,  in  this  sense, 
predestine  men  to  sin,  not  indeed  independently  of  their 
own  fault,  but  as  a  punishment  for  it.  As  Semi-Pela- 
gianism  ceased  in  the  Church  of  France,  the  opposite 
heresy  of  the  Predestinarians  seems  to  have  died  away 
with  it.  After  the  Councils  of  Aries  and  Orange  had 
pronounced  an  authoritative  condemnation  on  their  most 
prominent  errors,  there  was  perhaps  little  danger  that 
any  but  the  boldest  innovators  would  venture  to  intro- 
duce novel  opinions  on  a  subject  so  confessedly  removed 
beyond  human  comprehension.     It  was  enough  on  these 

'  Thus  Hincmar  mentionB  De  Pr»d.  c.  iii.  also  c.  xili.  that  his  name  was 
omitted  by  pope  Oelasius  in  his  lisCof  Catholic  doctors,  and  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  (Ecmnenieal  Councils  under  Justinian  and  the  younger  Constantine. 
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questions  to  hold  certain  undeniable  truths, — ^the  perfect 
justice  of  Almighty  God,  who  can  condemn  none  but 
the  guilty  ;  His  boundless  love  for  man,  and  will  that 
all  should  be  saved ;  His  fore-knowledge  of  all  things ; 
His  determination  to  save,  in  Christ,  all  who  should 
believe ;  and  the  impossibility  to  please  Him  by  belief, 
will,  or  action,  without  His  free  and  unmerited  grace. 
If  any  of  these  articles  of  faith  seemed  difficult  of  re- 
conciliation among  themselves,  or  with  other  equally 
certain  truths,  it  was  sufficient  to  believe  them,  without 
argument,  and  without  the  attempt  to  clear  up  every 
difficulty ;  and  he  who  was  not  satisfied  to  do  this, 
might  incur,  without  injustice,  the  charge  of  insubordi- 
nation to  the  Church,  in  her  character  of  interpreter  of 
Holy  Writ.* 

However,  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  disputes 
on  predestination  began  again,  and  although  the  hereti- 
cal notions  had  perhaps  few  real  adherents  among  the 
bishops  and  clergy,  the  whole  Gallican  Church  was 
divided  by  them  into  two  parties.  Two  monks,  Rat- 
ramnus  andGodeschalcus,  were  the  authors  of  the  move- 
ment. Ratramnus  was  a  monk  of  Corbey,  and  is  more 
celebrated  for  his  writings  on  some  other  questions  than 
for  those  on  predestination.  ^    Godeschalcus,  or  Gothes- 

9  It  is  likely  that  at  different  times  unsound  notions  on  these  questions 
may  have  arisen  in  various  parts  of  the  Church,  without  spreading  &r,  or  at^ 
tracting  much  notice.  Thus  pope  Adrian  I.,  writing  to  the  bishops  of  Spain 
on  the  heresy  of  Felix  and  Elipandus,  remarks  on  some  who  from  wrOng 
views  of  predestination  had  either  denied  the. freedom  of  the  will,  or  had  ex- 
aggerated it  to  the  prejudice  of  grace.    See  Fleury  44.  c.  50. 

>"  He  was  one  of  the  chief  disputants  in  the  controversy  upon  the  Real  Pre- 
sence in  the  Eucharist,  which  occurred  about  this  time,  and  wrote  against 
Paschasius  Radbertus,  abbot  of  his  monastery  of  Corbey,  who  was  the  first 
person  to  maintain  that  the  Body  of  our  Lord,  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  altar, 
is  the  same  Body  which  was  bom  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Haymo,  of  Halber- 
stadt,  agreed  witii  him.  Ratramnus,  or  Bertram,  on  the  contrary,  confessed 
the  Real  Presence,  but  held  that  it  was  spiritual.  Rabanus  and  others  held 
the  same  view.    Erigena,  who  also  Joined  in  the  controversy,  denied  th« 
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chalcus,  as  his  name  is  generally  written  in  Latin,  other- 
wise called  Fulgentius,  was  a  monk  of  Orbais,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Soissons  ;  by  birth  he  was  a  German,  as  his  name 
indicates.  From  childhood  he  had  been  destined  by  his 
parents  for  the  monastic  and  clerical  profession,  and  had 
been  placed  for  education  in  the  celebrated  school  of 
Fulda,  then  under  the  direction  of  Rabanus  Maurus. 
After  admission  to  the  lower  ecclesiastical  degrees,  he 
grew  weary  of  his  retired  life,  and  was  permitted  by 
archbishop  Otger,  of  Mentz,  to  leave  it ;  but  Rabanus, 
who  regarded  the  act  as  a  violation  of  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  monastic  system,  appealed  to  the  empe- 
ror, Louis  the  Pious,  and  Godeschalcus  was  forced  to 
return  to  the  cloister.  Liberty,  however,  was  granted  to 
him  change  his  monastery,  and  he  chose  that  of  Orbais. 
Here  he  devoted  himself  to  theological  study,  especially 
to  the  study  of  St.  Austin ;  and  became  so  great  an 
admirer  of  that  father  as  to  commit  portions  of  his 
writings  to  memory.  He  seems  to  have  been  of  an  en- 
thusiastic, but  passionate  and  reckless  disposition ;  he 
was  fond  of  novelties,  and  delighted  in  dwelling  on  such 
speculative  questions  in  divinity  as  are  matters  for  simple 
faith  rather  than  for  argument.  He  formed  a  friendship 
with  some  of  the  learned  men  of  his  day,  among  whom 
the  names  of  Walafrid,  abbot  of  Auge,  Lupus,  abbot 
of  Ferrieres,  and  Ratramnus  of  Corbey,  are  the  best 
known.  He  was  ordained  priest,  at  the  age  of  forty, 
(in  an  irregular  way,  by  a  chorepiscopus)  and  dean  of 
Rheims,  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  his  own 

Presence  altogether,  and  Hincmar  seems  to  accuse  Prudentius  of  the  same 
error.  Ratramnus  also  opposed  Paschasius  on  the  question  of  the  manner  in 
which  our  Lord  was  bom ;  both,  however,  confessed  the  Perpetual  Virginity 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  See  Du  Pin's  Eccl.  Hist,  of  this  centiiry,  and  Pag. 
Crit.  in  ana.  846.  4$  7,  8. 
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diocesan.  Not  contented  to  remain  quietly  in  his  mo- 
nastery, he  travelled  in  several  countries,  and  parti- 
cularly in  Italy  ;  and,  wherever  he  went,  appears  to 
have  taught  his  peculiar  views  of  predestination.  In 
these  he  was  supported  by  Ratramnus  ;  and  the  latter, 
who  was  probably  a  man  of  superior  mind,  may  perhaps 
have  led  him  originally  to  entertain  those  erroneous 
notions,  both  on  this  subject,  and  on  that  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  for  which  he  afterwards  suffered  so  severely. 
However,  the  reputation  of  Godeschalcus,  as  a  teacher 
of  heresy,  was  widely  spread ;  for  while  he  was  resident 
in  the  house  of  count  Eberard,  one  of  the  emperor's 
chief  nobles,  in  Italy,  Rabanus,  lately  raised  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Mentz,  wrote  to  the  count,  urging  him 
to  dismiss  his  guest,  as  a  well  known  and  dangerous 
person ;  and  this  letter  was  enforced  by  another  to 
Notingus,  the  bishop  elect  of  Verona,  with  whom 
Godeschalcus  had  already  had  a  theological  discussion. 
Accordingly  he  was  dismissed,  and  after  pursuing  his 
travels  through  various  parts  of  Germany  came  at  last 
to  Mentz. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  opinions  of  Ratramnus 
on  the  points  just  mentioned,  Godeschalcus  was  cer- 
tainly heretical  on  both  questions ;  although  in  his  views 
of  grace  and  predestination  he  stopped  short  of  the 
extreme  errors  of  some  earlier  heretics.  However,  he 
believed  and  taught  that  predestination  to  life  and  to  death 
are  equally  decrees  of  Almighty  God  ;  and  if  we  may 
trust  what  is  said  by  Hincmar  and  others,  he  put  the 
two  on  precisely  the  same  footing.  Godeschalcus  in- 
deed frequently  asserted  that  men  are  punished  for  their 
own  deserts ;    and  if  he  had  been  orthodox  on  other 
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points,  we  might  have  been  willing  to  think  him  mis- 
represented here,  or,  at  all  events,  guilty  only  of  care- 
less expressions,  and  of  using  the  term  predestination 
to  death,  when  he  only  meant  by  it  the  determination 
of  God  to  punish  for  sin,  instead  of  what  Hincmar 
maintains  his  meaning  to  have  been,  the  actual  decree 
that  man  should  both  sin  and  be  punished  for  it.  How- 
ever, his  other  errors  will  not  permit  us  to  clear  him  of 
heresy  here.  Indeed  the  official  letter  of  the  Council 
of  Mentz,  drawn  up  by  Rabanus,  accuses  him  of  teach- 
ing that  some  men  are  unable  to  turn  from  sin  and 
error,  because  of  the  predestination  of  God,  which  forces 
them  into  deadly  sin,  or  into  the  way  which  leads  to 
death  ;  so  that  God  is  in  fact  the  cause  of  their  being 
incorrigible  here,  and  condemned  to  death  hereafter. 
In  the  same  document  it  is  said  that  the  consequence  of 
his  teaching  had  been  that  many  men  were  wont  to  say, 
"  Why  need  I  labour  in  God's  service  ?  If  I  am  pre- 
destined to  death,  no  effort  of  mine  will  save  me  from 
it ;  and  if  I  sin,  and  yet  am  predestined  to  life,  no  doubt 
I  shall  come  to  eternal  rest."  His  teaching  must  have 
been  heretical,  if  it  led  to  such  results,  however  he 
may  have  formally  expressed  his  views,  when  required 
to  state  them  in  exact  terms.  Thus,  in  a  memoir  pre- 
sented to  Rabanus,  in  which  he  accuses  that  prelate  of 
Semi-Pelagianism,  or  of  supporting  the  errors  of  Cas- 
sian,  he  says,  **  As  God  has  predestined  all  the  elect  to 
life,  by  the  free  benefit  of  his  grace  alone,  so  most 
certainly  He  has  predestined  all  the  reprobate  to  the 
punishment  of  eternal  death,  by  the  equitable  decree  of 
His  incommutable  justice ;"  and  again,  "  I,  Godeschal- 
cus  believe  and  confess  that  there  is  a  twofold  predes- 
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tination,  of  the  elect  to  rest,  and  of  the  reprobate  to 
death ;  for  as  God,  Who  cannot  change,  predestined 
immutably,  by  His  free  grace,  all  His  elect  to  eternal 
life,  before  the  beginning  of  the  world,  in  precisely  the 
same  way  (similiter  omnino)  the  same  unchangeable 
God,  by  His  righteous  judgment,  predestined  all  the 
reprobate,  who  shall  be  condemned  in  the  day  of  judg-^ 
ment  for  their  own  ill  deserts,  to  a  death  which  shall 
be  deservedly  eternal."  If,  as  before  said,  the  author 
of  these  assertions  had  been  perfectly  orthodox  on  other 
points,  and  if  his  teaching  had  not  led,  as  we  find  as- 
serted in  the  letter  from  the  Synod  of  Mentz,  to  conse- 
quences so  baneful,  we  might  perhaps  have  acquitted 
him  of  any  great  error,  though  not  of  an  over-bold 
manner  of  speaking  of  the  divine  decrees  ;  although,  as 
Hincmar  repeatedly  says,  it  is  in  fact  heretical  in  the 
highest  degree  to  say  that  Almighty  God  predestines  to 
death,  in  the  same  way  in  which  he  predestines  to  life. 
However  former  doctors  of  the  Church,  Augustin, 
Fulgendus,  or  Gregory,  may  have  spoken  of  a 
double  predestination,  they  never  spoke  of  it  in  this 
sense.  The  predestination  to  life  is  the  cause  not  only 
of  reward,  but  of  grace,  and  of  every  good  thought,  act, 
or  habit,  which  springs  from  grace,  and  which  is  the 
title  to  life  eternal ;  and  consequently,  if  predestination 
to  death  stands  on  the  same  ground,  it  will  be  the 
cause,  not  of  punishment  only,  but  of  sin ;  so  that,  how- 
ever strongly  and  frequently  the  perfect  justice  of  God 
be  asserted  by  those  who  maintain  this  view,  the  belief 
itself,  if  carried  out  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  is  in 
fact  a  necessary  denial  of  these  assertions. 

But  other  opinions,  held  and  taught  by  Godeschalcus, 
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win  not  admit  even  of  that  unsatisfactory  defence  which 
is  furnished  by  vagueness  of  expression.  Without  re- 
ferring here  to  his  views  about  a  Threefold  Deity, 
which  formed  the  subject  of  a  distinct  charge,  the  fol- 
lowing assertion  was  made  by  him,  in  connection  with 
his  tenets  on  predestination,  and  was  included  in  his 
letter  to  Rabanus.  "  The  goodness  of  Almighty  God 
has  predestined  to  life,  and  has  willed  to  be  saved  in- 
defectibly,  (irretractabiliter)  only  those  sinners  whom 
the  Son  of  God  came  to  redeem,  by  shedding  His  own 
Blood  ;  but  all  those  sinners  for  whom  the  same  Son  of 
God  neither  took  a  human  body,  nor  offered  up  prayer, 
not  to  speak  of  shedding  His  Blood  for  them,  and  for 
whom  He  was  in  no  way  crucified,  inasmuch  as  He 
knew  beforehand  that  they  would  be  very  wicked,  and 
had  justly  determined  to  cast  them  into  eternal  tor- 
ments ;  these  He  most  certainly  wills  not  to  be  saved."  * 
Two  kindred  heresies  are  contained  here ;  one,  that  God 
wills  not  the  salvation  of  all  men  ;  the  other,  that  Christ 
died  not  for  all ;  both  equally  contradicting  the  plain 
assertion  of  Holy  Writ,  and  the  no  less  plain  belief  of 
the  whole  Church  up  to  that  time,  as  Hincmar  suffici- 
ently proves  by  a  large  mass  of  quotations.  To  these, 
Godeschalcus  added  another,  or  rather  a  further  conse- 
quence of  the  same  views,  maintaining  that  all  men 
are  redeemed  by  Baptism,  and  that  by  Christ  Himself, 
but  that  those  not  predestined  to  life  are  not  redeemed 
or  washed  by  His  Blood,  either  in  Baptism  or  at  any 
other  time  :  an  opinion  which  seems  invented  solely  for 
the  sake  of  its  apparent  accordance  with  his  other  views, 
and  the  absurdity  of  which  is  so  palpable,  that  it  is  at 

*  Ipsos  omnino  perpetim  salvari  penitus  nolit. 
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once  difficult  to  conjecture  what  he  could  have  under- 
stood by  it,  and  no  less  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  man 
of  common  reasoning  powers  could  avoid  being  con- 
vinced, by  such  a  conclusion,  of  the  falsity  of  the  pre- 
mises which  led  to  it. 

Such  were  the  views  taught  by  Godeschalcus,  in  the 
diocese  of  Mentz,  on  his  return  from  travelling  in  Italy* 
Rabanus  Maurus,  who  is  considered  the  first  theologian 
of  that  age,  alarmed  at  the  errors  which  "  the  vagabond 
monk,"^  as  he  terms  him,  was  spreading  in  his  diocese 
and  city,  summoned  a  synod,  by  the  command  of  king 
Louis,  who  was  himself  present  on  the  occasion,  and 
called  upon  Godeschalcus  to  declare  his  opinions,  which 
he  did  in  a  book  or  letter,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
already  made.  He  was  ordered  to  recant,  and  on  re- 
fusal was  sent  to  Hincmar,  as  being  his  metropolitan, 
with  synodal  letters  from  Rabanus,  explaining  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  King  Charles,  who  appears 
to  have  taken  great  interest  in  this  theological  question, 
gave  his  command  or  permission  to  Hincmar  to  as- 
semble a  s3rnod  of  bishops  and  other  clergy  in  his  palace 
at  Quiercy  sur  Oise,  in  the  diocese  of  Rheims,  at  which 
he  himself  was  present.  The  synod  met  in  April,  or 
the  beginning  of  May,  *  under  the  presidency  of  Hinc- 
mar, and  Wenilo,  archbishop  of  Sens.  Among  the 
other  clergy  present,  were  Rothad,  bishop  of  Soissons, 
Paschasius  Radbertus,  abbot  of  Corbey,  Rignold,  chor- 
episcopus  of  Rheims,  who  had  ordained  Godeschalcus, 
and  Bavo,  abbot  of  Orbais,  to  which  monastery  he  had 

^  Monachus  gyrovagus.    Gyrovagi  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  four  classes 
of  monks,  enumerated  by  St.  Benedict ;  the  three  others  are  Coenobites,  An- 
chorites, and  Sarabaites.    The  latter  lived  in  small  communities  of  two  or 
three  at  a  time. 
*  Mansi  ad  Pag.  Crit.  ann.  849. 
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belonged.  The  Council  entered  into  a  Ml  examination 
of  the  charge,  and  put  many  questions  to  the  prisoner, 
who  not  only  revised  to  recant  his  errors,  but  when  un- 
able to  give  a  rational  account  of  his  belief,  broke  into 
abusive  language  against  his  judges,  unmindM  of  the 
presence  of  his  king,  or  of  his  metropolitan.  Accord- 
ingly he  was  condemned  by  the  canon  law,  and  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedict,  to  be  deprived  of  his  orders,  to  be 
scourged,  and  afterwards  confined  in  prison.  He  was 
compelled  also  to  bum  his  writings  in  the  presence  of 
the  king.™ 

As  Godeschalcus  belonged  to  the  diocese  of  Soissons, 
it  would  have  been  more  regular,  or  more  according  to 
custom,  to  commit  him  to  the  bishop  of  that  see  for 
confinement.  Hincmar,  however,  would  not  trust  him 
to  the  charge  of  Rothad,  but  placed  him  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Hautvilliers."  As  soon  as  the  Council  had 
broken  up,  he  took  him  a  letter  drawn  up  by  the 
bishops  who  were  present,  in  which  it  was  shewn,  by 
quotations  from  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  especially 
St.  Augustin  and  Prosper,  that  predestination  does  not 
extend  to  evil,  and  that  God  predestines  the  good  to 
life,  but  foreknows  only,  without  predestinating,  the 
death  of  the  wicked.  Hincmar  tried  in  vain  to  persuade 
Godeschalcus  to  subscribe  this  article  of  faith,°  and 
finding  him  determined  in  his  refusal,  wrote  to  Pru- 

•  Annal.  Bertin  apud  Pag.  Crit.  ib. 

"  In  a  letter  to  the  pope,  written  some  time  afterwards,  he  says,  that  Go- 
deschalcus being  proved  a  heretic  was  committed  by  the  judgment  of  the 
bishops,  who  condemned  him  to  confinement  in  a  monastery,  (monasteriali 
custodise  mancipatus  est)  in  his  diocese  (in  nostrft  parochift),  because  Rothad, 
from  whose  diocese  he  came,  would  not  oppose  him  (illi  nescibat  resistere), 
and  being  fond  of  novelty,  might  have  been  led  by  him  into  error  (novitatis 
amans  timebatur  k  nobis  ne  disceret  prava  sentire,  qui  noluit  discere  recta 
docere).    Ep.  ad  Nic.  Pap.  II.  p.  206. 

•  Plodoard  Hist.  Rem.  Eccl.  lib.  3.  c.  28.    Ap.  Pag.  Crit.  ib. 
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dentius,  bishop  of  Troyes,  who  had  been  prevented 
from  attending  the  synod,  to  beg  his  advice  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  matter,  especially  whether  he 
ought  to  be  admitted  to  Communion.     Prudei^ius  re- 
commended as  mild  treatment  as  possible,  and  prayed 
Hincmar  to  grant  him  the  unusual  permission  to  write 
his  own  confession  of  faith,  instead  of  being  forced  to 
subscribe  the  exact  words  agreed  upon  by  the  Council, 
Hincmar  complied  with  the  request,  and  Godeschalcus 
accordingly  wrote  two  confessions,  one  of  considerable 
length,  and  the  other  more  concise.     In  the  latter  he 
asserted,  much  in  the  same  form  as  in  his  letter  to  Ra- 
banus,  the  unchangeable  predestination  of  good  angels 
and  the  elect  among  men  to  eternal  life,  and  that  of 
the  devil,  and  all  the  apostate  angels  and  reprobate 
men,  in  the  same  way,  to  eternal  punishment,  making 
the  distinction,  however,  between  the  two,  that  the  for- 
mer predestination  is  gratuitous,  or  of  free  grace,  while 
the  latter  is  as  a  punishment  for  the  sins  of  which  God 
foreknew  that  they  would  be  guilty.     The  other  and 
longer  confession  was  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  prayer. 
It  contains  little  to  distinguish  it  from  what  has  been 
already  said  concerning  his  opinions,  except  that  pre- 
destination is  spd^en  of  as  a  single  act,  under  two  forms 
or  aspects,  as  it  relates  to  the  elect  and  to  the  reprobate. 
This,  as  we   sh^l   see,   is   an  expression  afterwards 
adopted  by  Hincmar  himself,  in  the  articles  of  a  second 
Council  at  Quiercy,  and  therefore  could  not  be  regarded 
by  the  opponents  of  Godeschalcus  as  heretical ;  it  is 
obvious  that  it  may  be  explained  in  a  right  or  in  a 
wrong  sense,  according  to  the  general  sentiments  of  the 
person  who  uses  it.     In  the  same  document  he  declared 
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himself  ready  and  desirous  to  prove  the  truth  of  his 
doctrine,  or  the  sincerity  of  his  belief,  by  passing 
through  an  ordeal,  four  times  repeated,  of  boiling  water, 
oil,  and  pitch,  heated  upon  a  blazing  fire. 

As  there  was  nothing  absolutely  contrary  to  ortho- 
doxy in  the  form  of  his  expressions,  Prudentius  and 
others  were  no  doubt  induced  by  them  to  think  Godes- 
chalcus  unjustly  condemned.  But  if  his  real  sentiments 
were  fully  and  candidly  expressed  in  the  two  confes- 
sions, it  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  he  would 
have  chosen  imprisonment  for  life,  and  excommuni- 
cation, rather  than  subscribe  the  articles  which  Hinc- 
mar  put  into  his  hands  from  the  Synod  of  Quiercy. 
Moreover  the  ill  effects  of  his  teaching  at  Mentz,  as 
well  as  the  letters  of  Rabanus  to  count  Eberard  and  to 
Hincmar,  imply  that  his  views  were  in  reality  different 
from  these  ;  to  which  must  be  added  a  letter  written  to 
him  sometime  afterwards  by  Amulo,  Agobard's  suc- 
cessor in  the  see  of  Lyons,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  his  writings  and  teaching,  and  with  all  that  had 
occurred  in  connection  with  him,  both  in  Germany  and 
in  the  Council  by  whose  decree  he  was  imprisoned.^ 
Godeschalcus,  it  appears,  had  sent  his  writings  to 
Amulo,  with  an  earnest  request  that  he  would  read  and 
judge  of  them,  and  the  archbishop  in  answer  rebukes 
him  in  strong  terms  for  the  novelties  which  he  had  in- 
vented, in  opposition  to  the  Church,  and  for  the  great 
errors  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  in  which  he  so 
contumaciously  persisted.  In  the  same  letter  he  goes 
on  to  prove  that  his  opinions  on  the  predestination  of 

p  Amulo,  Amolo,  or  Axnulus,  succeeded  Agobard,  A.D.  840.  His  letter  to 
Godeschalcus  is  still  extant,  together  with  one  or  two  other  works.  Pag, 
Grit,  in  ann.  840. 
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the  wicked  were  full  of  the  most  grievous  heresy,  and 
especially  reprehends  his  views  of  Baptism,  and  in  con- 
nection with  Baptism,  of  the  other  Sacraments  of  the 
Church,  which  are  merely  empty  ceremonies,  if  none 
who  partake  of  them,  except  those  who  shall  be  finally 
saved,  gain  from  them  any  benefit,  or  are  united  by 
them  to  the  mystical  Body  of  Christ.  He  is  clearly  of 
opinion  that  Godeschalcus'  views  imply  the  necessity  of 
sinning  in  the  reprobate.  He  concludes  by  sharply 
reproving  him  for  his  contempt  of  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication.'^ 

As  the  subject  was  one  of  so  great  nicety  and  diffi- 
culty, Hincmar  feared  that  the  confessions  now  pub- 
lished by  Godeschalcus,  might  lead  some  of  the  less 
learned  among  the  monks  and  others  into  error.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  wrote  a  short  refutation  of  the  novel  opi- 
nions, with  an  explanation  of  the  orthodox  faith,  and 
had  it  circulated  in  his  diocese.  No  sooner,  however, 
had  it  seen  the  light,  than  Batramnus  set  himself  to 
answer  it,  and  published  a  severe  censure  upon  it,  in 
which  he  attempted  to  shew  that  Hincmar  had  misre- 
presented Fulgentius  and  St.  Jerome.  Hincmar's  only 
reply  for  the  present  was  to  send  all  the  documents, 
that  is  to  say,  both  the  confessions  of  Godeschalcus,  his 
own  refiitation,  and  the  answer  of  Ratramnus,  to  the 
archbishop  of  Mentz,  as  a  prelate  whose  orthodoxy, 
judgment,  and  learning,  were  acknowledged  by  all 
parties.  The  decision  of  Rabanus  was  &vourable  to 
Hincmar,  and  equally  condemnatory  of  Ratramnus. 

Meanwhile  Prudentius,  who  had  already  shewn  him- 

1  Du  Pin.  ibid.    Fleury  Hist,  du  Christ.  48,  c.  59.    Natal.  Alex.  ap.  Pag. 
Crit.  in  ann.  849. 
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self  favourably  disposed  towards  Godeschalcus,  pub^ 
lished  a  short  treatise  on  the  three  questions,  as  they 
began  now  to  be  technically  termed  by  the  consent  or 
advice  of  the  Council  of  Paris,  held  about  this  time,  and 
sent  it  to  Hincmar  and  Pardulus,  bishop  of  Laon.'  In 
this  he  adopted  the  same  way  of  speaking  with  Godes- 
chalcus, though,  as  it  is  supposed,  his  language  was 
intended  to  bear  an  orthodox  meaning.  He  not  only 
maintains  a  double  predestination,  but  declares  also  that 
our  Lord  died  for  the  faithful  only  ;  by  which  he  may 
no  doubt  have  understood,  what  as  certainly  was  not  the 
meaning  of  Godeschalcus,  that  the  faith^l  alone  shall 
ultimately  be  benefitted  by  the  death  of  Christ.  How- 
ever, the  manner  of  expression  is  dangerous,  as  well 
as  unscriptural,  and  his  treatise  was,  in  consequence, 
marked  with  the  disapprobation  of  the  learned  Rabanus. 
Charles,  though  disposed  to  admit  the  authority  of 
Hincmar  in  all  theological  and  ecclesiastical  matters, 
could  not  entirely  disregard  the  opinion  of  so  learned  a 
prelate  as  Prudentius.  Perplexed  with  these  contra- 
dictions, he  determined  to  consult  another  divine,  of 
great  weight  and  character  in  these  days,  Uie  abbot 
Lupus,  for  whom  he  sent  in  the  month  of  December  in 
this  year,  to  join  him  at  Bourges,  and  with  whom  he 
engaged  in  long  discourse  on  the  three  questions  of 
predestination,  free-will,  and  redemption  by  the  blood 
of  Christ.  The  good  abbot  drew  up,  after  this  conver- 
sation, a  treatise  on  the  same  subject,  hoping,  as  he  says 
in  his  preface,  to  settle  men's  minds  on  the  subject  in 

'  Pardulus,  during  his  lifetime,  appears  to  have  been  Hincmar's  most  inti- 
•mate  and  dearest  friend.  In  a  letter  ^  his,  published  among  Hincmar's 
works,  he  says  to  the  Archbishop  "  Post  Deum  vos  habeo  in  omni  tribulatione 
certissimum  a^jutorem,  et  in  omni  necessitate  piissimum  et  benignissimum 
consolatorem."    Hinc.  Opp.  v.  II.  p.  838. 
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dispute.  In  this  treatise  he  represents  the  fear  with 
which  many  learned  bishops  regarded  the  expression  of 
a  two-fold  predestination,  br  of  predestination  to  death, 
as  foolish  and  ungrounded.  He  argues  that  God  fore- 
saw Adam*s  transgression,  and  decreed  what  should  be 
its  consequences,  namely,  the  total  corrupticm  of  the 
human  race,  by  their  own  or  Adam's  fault,  and  the  just 
punishment  of  many,  though  others  were  to  be  saved 
by  his  mercy.  When  he  punishes  the  guilty,  they 
themselves,  and  not  the  Divine  justice,  are  to  be  charged 
as  the  real  authors,  although  it  is  in  reality  he  who 
predestined  it.  Thus  upon  this  topic,  Lupus,  like  Pru- 
dentius,  adopted  a  similar  manner  of  speaking  with 
Godeschalcus,  though  in  an  orthodox  sense.  Nor  did 
he  differ  from  him  on  the  third  question,  whether  Christ 
died  for  all  men,  so  widely  as  Hincmar  and  some 
others.  Our  Lord  died  for  all  men,  he  says,  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  God  wills  that  all  men  shall  be 
saved.  In  his  view,  the  most  correct  assertion  would 
be,  that  he  died  for  all,  whether  finally  saved  or  not, 
who  receive  his  sacraments."  But  although  he  will 
not  subscribe  to  the  declaration  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
(which  indeed  he  elsewhere  sets  himself  to  refute,  as 
opposed  to  Holy  Scripture,  *)  that  Christ  died  for  the 

■  This  Tiew,  which  we  may  perhaps  coi^ectare  to  have  been  that  of  Pru- 
dentius  and  the  Councils  of  Valence  and  Langres,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  many  who 
took  this  side  of  the  question,  seems,  in  fact,  reUly  dangerous  and  untrue ;  for 
by  confining  the  effects  of  the  death  of  Christ  to  those  who  receive  the  sacra- 
ments, many  of  whom,  notwithstanding,  perish,  it  positively  asserts  that  he 
died  in  no  sense  for  the  whole  of  mankind.  Those  who  simplv  asserted,  on 
the  contrary,  that  Christ  only  died  for  those  who  are  actually  saved,  may 
have  meant  by  his  death  in  this  case,  the  actual  salvation  purchased  by 
his  death  for  believers.  Thus  the  latter  notion  is  more  easily  reconciled 
with  the  truth  than  that  of  Lupus.  Gtodeschalcus  went  farther  than  Lupus, 
denying  that  Christ,  in  any  sense,  died  for  any,  except  those  who  are  saved. 

*  In  a  letter  written  about  the  same  time  to  king  Charles,  containing  an 
abridgement  of  his  former  treatise.  In  this  he  advises  the  king  to  call  a 
Council  of  learned  men  to  decide  the  point    Du  Pin.  EccL  Hist.  Cent.  ix. 
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reprobate,  and  positively  refuses  to  join  those  who  ana- 
thematise the  contrary  opinion ;  he  professes  himself 
willing  to  leave  this  matter  undecided,  thinking  that  the 
death  of  our  Lord  may  perhaps  be  of  some  service, 
even  to  those  who  shall  finally  perish.  Although  tak- 
ing a  different  view  from  Hincmar,  to  whom  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  makes  allusion  here,  Lupus  is  far  more 
really  opposed  to  Godeschalcus  ;  for  the  latter  denied 
that  Christ  died  even  for  the  baptized,  or  for  christians 
who  are  not  saved  ;  making  the  washing  of  baptism  in 
this  case  altogether  a  distinct  thing  from  redemption  by 
his  blood.  In  terms,  both  Lupus  and  Prudentius  may 
seem  to  agree  with  Godeschalcus,  but  in  real  meaning 
they  hold  different,  or  even  opposite  views.  Yet  they 
both  appear  to  have  thought  that  he  was  probably  or- 
thodox, not  being  so  fully  acquainted  with  the  facts  of 
the  case  as  Rabanus,  Amulo,  and  Hincmar. 

But  the  king  was  not  even  yet  satisfied  with  his  au- 
thorities, and  sent  a  command  to  Ratramnus,  Godes- 
chalcus's  friend,  to  write  on  the  subject  of  predestination. 
Accordingly  he  published  a  treatise  in  two  books,  in 
which  he  attempts  to  shew  that  both  St.  Austin  and 
Fulgentius  held  a  double  predestination.  However,  he 
denies  at  the  same  time  that  the  wicked  are  predestined 
to  sin,  or  in  any  way  compelled  to  act,  so  as  to  render 
themselves  liable  to  punishment.  Thus,  at  all  events 
in  this  treatise,  he  is  not  chargeable  with  heresy ;  whe- 
ther he  had  taken  warning  by  the  fate  of  Godeschalcus, 
and  altered  his  views,  or  his  expressions,  since  his  last 
publication  against  Hincmar,  or  whether  he  was  in  re- 
ality orthodox,  and  had  been  unjustly  mixed  up  with 
Godeschalcus,  as  his  accomplice  in  the  spread  of  heresy. 
L  2 
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The  two  treatises  last  mentioned  were  published  in 
the  year  850.  Hincmar  found  the  tide  of  opinion  set- 
ting against  himself.  Prudentius  and  Lupus  were 
names  of  weight ;  the  reputation  of  Ratramnus  for  the- 
ological learning,  if  not  for  the  strictest  orthodoxy,  was 
widely  spread  ;  and  Rabanus  who  had  drawn  upon  him 
the  difficulties  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  however 
willing  to  express  approval  of  his  conduct,  and  to 
censure  the  contrary  opinion,  had  declined,  on  the  plea 
of  age,  to  write  in  defence  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of 
predestination.  At  this  time  John  Scot,  or  Erigena, 
presided  over  the  court,  or  palace  school,  which  had 
been  re-established  by  king  Charles,  after  falling  into 
decay  during  his  father's  reign,  and  was  patronized  by 
him  with  no  less  zeal  than  it  had  been  by  Charlemagne 
during  the  presidency  of  Alcuin.  Erigena  was  an  Irish- 
man by  birth,  as  his  name  indicates,  and  probably  by 
education ;  but  the  liberality  of  the  present  king  of 
France  drew  him  to  his  court,  and  retained  him  there 
till  his  death,  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  Hincmar 
could  not  fail  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  him, 
and,  perhaps  at  the  instance  of  Charles,  begged  him,  in 
the  course  of  the  year  851,  to  publish  his  views  on 
predestination  ;  unless  we  suppose,  which  appears  most 
probable,  that  the  task  was  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
king  himself  in  the  name  of  the  archbishop,  yet  without 
his  consent  or  knowledge."  The  sentiments  entertained 
by  the  archbishop  himself,  while  founded  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Scripture  and  the  Church,  were  mainly  distin- 
guished from  the  opposite  opinions  by  their  accordance 

'^  In  the  preface  or  dedication  of  Erigena's  treatise,  it  is  represented  as  writ- 
ten at  Hincmar's  request ;  but  Hincmar,  on  being  charged  afterwards  with  the 
heretical  notions  contained  in  it,  denied  any  knowledge  of  its  publication. 
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with  the  deductions  of  reason  from  what  revelation  in- 
forms us  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Supreme 
Being ;  and  as  Erigena  was  known  as  an  advocate  of 
reason  or  philosophy,  rather  than  as  a  blind  follower  of 
antiquity,  Hincmar,  if  the  request  originated  with  him, 
probably  supposed  that  a  treatise  on  the  subject  from 
his  pen  would  maintain  his  own,  or  the  orthodox  view 
of  predestination  and  free-will.*  He  applied,  at  the 
same  time,  to  Amalarius  of  Metz,  another  author  of 
some  note  in  France.  We  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
treatise  of  Amalarius,  but  Hincmar  could  have  com- 
mitted no  greater  mistake  than  in  accepting  Erigena  as 
his  advocate.  Archbishop  Wenilo,  on  the  appearance 
of  his  work,  selected  a  hundred  propositions,  and  sent 
them  to  Prudentius  for  refutation.  Prudentius  found 
them  full  of  Pelagianism  and  other  heresy,  and  accused 
their  author  of  making  an  impudent  and  treacherous 
attack  upon  catholic  doctrine,  under  the  pretext  of  op- 
posing Godeschalcus.  He  also  added  quotations  from 
St.  Jerome  and  other  fathers,  as  an  antidote  to  the 
poison  contained  in  these  propositions;  and  expressly 
maii^ned  that  the  very  existence  of  the  predestinarian 
heresy  was  imaginary.  In  explaining  his  own  views 
of  the  questions  so  long  agitated,  he  speaks  much  in  the 
same  way  as  in  his  former  work,  published  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Council  of  Paris ;  holding  a  double  pre- 


*  Hincmar  clearly  alludes  to  Erigena's  doctrines,  in  his  work  on  predesti- 
nation, (c.  31),  where  he  mentions  other  heterodox  opinions  of  which  John 
was  probably  the  author,  but  which  the  archbishop  avoids  expressly  ascrib- 
ing to  him.  He  was  accused  at  the  Council  of  v  alence  of  introducing  so- 
fAiistical  science  into  the  mysteries  of  religion,  and  seems  to  have  left 
France  afterwards  in  consequence  of  the  displeasure  of  Nicholas  I.  (Baron. 
ann.  855.  878.)  It  is  probably  by  a  mistake  that  Baronius  and  others  con- 
found him  with  another  John,  abbot  of  Atheling,  whom  king  Alfred  sent  for 
from  the  abbey  of  Corbey,  and  whom  Asser  calls  a  priest  and  monk.  (Mar 
billon,  ann.  Bened.  850,  Pagi.  878.  Asser.) 
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destination,  and  denying  that  Christ  died  for  all  men,  or 
that  God  wills  the  salvation  of  all ;  yet  showing  at  the 
same  time  that  his  sentiments  were^free,  beyond  all  doubt, 
from  any  positive  heterodoxy.  Florus  Magister,  as  he 
is  termed,  a  deacon  of  the  Church  of  Lyons,  and  a  man 
of  great  learning,  also  wrote  in  refutation  of  Erigena,  and 
took  the  same  view  as  Prudentius.  Though  denying, 
like  him,  that  any  predestinarian  heresy  had  ever  ex- 
isted, he  anathematised,  both  in  his  own  name  and  in  that 
of  his  Church,  the  errors  which  Godeschalcus  had  been 
teaching ;  expressing  himself,  at  the  same  time,  as  very 
doubtful  whether  the  monk  of  Orbais  was  really  guilty 
of  holding  the  views  with  which  he  had  been  charged. 
On  the  whole  it  appears  that  the  two  parties  in  the 
Gallican  Church,  at  the  head  of  one  of  which  was  Hinc- 
mar,  while  Prudentius  and  Lupus  were  the  chief  writers 
on  the  other  side,  had  little  real  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  three  questions  of  free-will,  predestination,  and  the 
redemption  by  the  death  of  Christ.  Hincmar  being 
well  aware  of  the  errors  into  which  Godeschalcus  had 
fallen,  felt  the  danger  of  using  phrases  which  had  been 
perverted  to  an  heretical  meaning,  and  to  say  the  truth, 
whose  primary  and  most  natural  purpose  was  certainly 
heretical,  although  it  was  possible  to  give  them  an  or- 
thodox signification  ;  while  Prudentius,  on  the  contrary, 
from  looking  at  the  same  expressions  in  an  orthodox 
point  of  view,  was  led  to  conclude,  in  charity,  that  Go- 
deschalcus must  have  done  the  same,  and  accordingly 
could  not  but  regard  the  proceedings  at  the  Councils  of 
M entz  and  Quiercy  as  an  unjust  persecution.  But,  as 
it  has  been  already  said,  Rabanus,  Amulo,  and  Hinc- 
mar, were  the  most  fully  acquainted  with  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  the  examination  of  Godeschalcus  was 
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publicly  conducted  in  the  two  synods,  with  every  op- 
portunity for  the  accused  to  clear  himself,  and  on  each 
occasion  in  presence  of  a  king  who  could  have  no  in- 
terest in  permitting  an  act  of  injustice. 

Florus,  as  we  have  seen,  in  his  answer  to  the  treatise 
of  Erigena,  had  asserted,  in  the  name  of  the  Church  to 
which  he  belonged,  views  in  accordance  with  those  of 
Prudentius,  and  in  form  of  expression  agreeing  with 
those  of  Godeschalcus.  Amulo,  who  was  archbishop  of 
Lyons,  had  always  taken  the  same  view  of  the  case 
with  Hincmar,  who  was  thus,  in  all  probability,  per- 
plexed at  the  apparent  contradiction.  He  wrote  there- 
fore a  letter  to  Amulo,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  letter 
formeriy  written  by  Rabanus  to  Notingus  of  Verona  on 
the  heresy  of  Godeschalcus,  begging  to  know  definitely 
what  was  the  opinion  of  the  Church  of  Lyons  on  the 
subject ;  and  his  letter  was  accompanied  by  another  of 
a  similar  purport  from  Pardulus.  The  answer  which 
he  received  was  probably  little  expected,  for  before  his 
letter  had  reached  Lyons,  or  certainly  before  it  could 
be  answered,  his  friend  Amulo  had  departed  to  his  rest, 
and  Remigius,  chaplain  to  the  emperor  Lothaire,  had 
been  appointed  as  his  successor.  Remigius,  afterwards 
reputed  a  saint  in  the  Church,  was  a  theologian  of  con- 
siderable eminence,  and  was  well  disposed  to  take  up 
and  prosecute  with  vigour  a  rivalry  which  had  existed 
of  old  between  his  own  see  and  that  of  Rheims  ;  for 
Ly(»is,  in  the  south  of  France,  laid  claim  to  the  same 
kind  of  pre-eminence  which  was  enjoyed  or  asserted  by 
Rheims  in  the  north.^     Hincmar's  letter  to  Amulo  was 

y  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  contemporary  writer  of  the  same 
name,  monk  of  Auxerre,  who  is  the  author  of  the  commentaries  contained 
under  this  name  in  the  Catena  Anrea  of  Aquinas. 
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answered  by  the  new  archbishop,  who  sent  him  a  trea* 
tise  published  by  himself,  in  reply  to  the  three  letters 
from  the  archbishops  of  Mentz  and  Rheims,  and  the 
bishop  of  Laon,  in  which  he  professed  to  clear  up 
the  difficulties  attending  on  the  questions  of  foreknow- 
ledge and  predestination  of  the  Divine  will,  with  respect 
to  mankind,  and  of  the  death  of  Christ.  In  this  treatise, 
he  declared,  in  the  name  of  his  Church,  that  the  opinions 
contained  in  the  confessions  of  Godeschalcus  on  these 
points  were  perfectly  orthodox,  and  were  to  be  found 
in  St.  Augustine,  and  he  expressed  his  grief  that  in 
his  condemnation  a  heavy  blow  had  been  dealt  to  the 
catholic  truth.  However  he  plainly  shewed,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  sentiments  which  he  attributed  to 
Godeschalcus,  were  far  differ^it  from  those  really  held 
by  him,  ^and  gave  him  credit,  as  Prudentius  and  Flonis 
had  done,  for  meaning  by  predestination  to  death  merely 
the  Divine  decree  to  punish  the  reprobate,  by  the  will 
of  God,  his  efficacious  will  to  save,  and  by  the  deadi 
of  Christ,  the  actual  benefit  of  eternal  life  conveyed 
by  it. 

About  the  same  time  Prudentins  made  another  attack 
upon  Hincmar,  or  what  amounted  to  another  declaration 
in  favour  of  Godeschalcus.  A  synod  met  at  Sens,  under 
archbishop  Wenilo,  for  the  purpose  of  ordaining  ^neas 
bishop  of  Paris,  a  suffi-agan  see  belonging  to  that  pro- 
vince. The  bishop  of  Troyes  was  prevented  by  infir- 
mities from  being  present,  but  wrote  to  the  Council,  or 
to  Wenilo,  who  was  his  metropolitan,  giving  his  consent 
to  the  ordination,  on  condition  that  Mneas  would  confess 
his  full  consent  to  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Carthage, 
and  to  the  writings  of  Augustine  and  other  fathers,  on 
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the  subjects  of  grace  and  free-will,  and  would  also  sub* 
scribe  four  articles  drawn  up  by  himself,  and  sent  to 
Wenilo  for  the  purpose,  in  opposition  as  he  stated  to 
the  errors  of  Pelagius.  Whatever  had  been  the  purport 
of  articles  sent  in  this  Way,  and  even  if  they  had  con- 
tained the  most  indubitable  propositions,  such  a  demand 
as  that  now  advanced  by  Prudentius  would  have  been 
in  the  highest  degree  irregular,  for  it  was  never  consi- 
dered lawM  for  any  one  bishop  to  impose  his  own  for- 
mularies of  belief,  in  addition  to  the  tefiits  of  orthodoxy 
canonically  required ;  moreover  the  articles  of  Pru- 
dentius were  by  no  means  of  indisputable  truth,  how- 
ever orthodox  his  own  meaning  may  have  been,  when 
he  proposed  them.  On  the  first  there  could  be  no 
dispute,  as  it  only  asserted  the  necessity  of  Divine 
grace  for  all  that  is  good  in  men,  in  will,  word,  or 
deed ;  the  second  maintained  the  predestination  of 
the  good  to  life,  of  the  wicked  to  death ;  the  third  that 
our  Lord  died  only  for  those  who  should  believe  in 
him ;  and  the  fourth  that  God  wills  the  salvation  only 
of  believers,  or  of  those  who  shall  be  actually  saved." 
Whether  the  request  made  by  Prudentius  was  complied 
with  or  not,  his  high  character  for  moderation,  charity, 
and  sanctity  was  sufficient  to  defend  him  from  all  cen- 
sure for  the  irregularity  of  the  proceeding,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  most  men  from  all  suspicion  of  his  ortho- 
doxy ;  and  probably  Hincmar  himself,  even  while  most 
"^strenuously  opposing  the  propositions  put  forward  by 

■  This  letter  is  contained  at  the  end  of  Hincmar's  preface  to  his  work  on 
predestination,  and  is  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  work,  in  which  he 
attempts  to  prove  at  length  that  the  four  capitula  above  quoted,  are  contrary 
to  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  It  is  strongly  censured 
by  the  Annalist,  Bertin,  and  others,  but  defended  by  Natalis  Alexander. 
See  Pag.  Crit.  ad  Ann.  853. 
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him  in  agreement  with  Godeschalcus,  and  though  ^ly 
convinced  of  their  falsehood,  and  dangerous  tendency, 
never  really  thought  him  heretical.  It  appears  indeed 
that  Prudentius  was  long  in  much  uncertainty  as  to 
these  questions,  and  with  difficulty  made  up  his  mind. 
For  at  first  he  subscribed  the  articles  of  the  second 
Council  of  Quiercy,^  which  was  held  this  year,  and  of 
which  mention  will  be  made  immediately ;  ^  and  then 
after  much  doubt  altered  his  opinion,  and  sent  the 
propositions  just  quoted  to  the  synod  of  Sens.  If  we 
reflect  that  he  set  out  with  the  notion  that  the  existence 
of  a  predestinarian  heresy  was  a  mere  fiction,  it  seems 
probable  that  he  would  naturally  take  these  proposi- 
tions in  an  orthodox  sense,  and  out  of  charity  to  one 
whom  he  regarded  as  persecuted,  declare  himself  as 
their  advocate.  Yet  with  all  the  respect  due  to  his 
character,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  the  conviction, 
that  both  he  and  others  who  took  a  leading  part  on  the 
same  side,  were  actuated,  perhaps  unconsciously,  by  a 
certain  jealousy  towards  Hincmar. 

The  second  Synod  of  Quiercy,  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  took  place  nearly  at  the  same  time  with 
that  of  Sens,  for  the  ordination  of  ^neas.  King  Charles 
came  to  Quiercy,  resolved,  as  it  seems,  to  arrive  at  some 
final  determination  on  the  subjects  which  so  divided 
the  Church.  He  assembled  the  bishops  and  abbots, 
who  drew  up  four  articles,  which  the  king  confirmed 
by  his  approbation  and  subscription.  Of  all  the  canons, 
or  decisions  of  Councils  published  in  connexion  with 

*  Hinc.  de  Praed.  cap.  xxi. 

^  Gess  supposes  that  Pruden^us  signed  the  articles  at  Quiercy  out  of  fear 
of  the  king ;  but  if  this  can  be  thought  consistent  with  the  bishop's  charac- 
ter, it  is  difficult  to  beUeve  that  Charles  would  employ  force  in  such  a  . 
matter,  nor  have  we  other  instances  of  such  conduct.                                                          ' 

I 
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these  disputes,  the  articles  now  drawn  up  and  sub- 
scribed are  the  most  celebrated,  and  certainly  seem 
most  exactly  to  represent  the  catholic  doctrine.  They 
were  in  substance  as  follows :  First,  God  predestines 
no  one  to  death,  although  he  has  predestined  punish- 
ment to  such  as  are  not  saved ;  and  there  is  but  one 
Divine  predestination,  which  belongs  either  to  the  gift 
of  grace,  or  to  the  retribution  of  justice.  Secondly, 
free-will,  which  was  lost  by  the  fall  of  man,  is  restored 
to  us  by  the  preventing  and  assisting  grace  of  Christ. 
Thirdly,  God  wills  generally  that  all  men  shall  be 
saved,  although  all  are  not  actually  saved.  Fourthly, 
the  blood  of  Christ  was  shed  for  all,  although  all  are 
not  redeemed  by  the  mystery  of  the  passion. 

As  Charles  took  so  open  a  part  in  the  predestinarian 
disputes,  and,  by  subscribing  the  articles  of  Quiercy, 
had  now  publicly  declared  himself  on  the  side  of  Hinc- 
mar,  Lothaire,  perhaps  out  of  emulation  towards  his 
brother,  or  urged  by  the  bishops  of  his  dominions,  sum- 
moned the  Synod  of  Valence  in  Dauphiny,  in  the  next 
year,  A.D.  855.  It  met  in  the  month  of  January,  under 
three  archbishops,  all  of  Lothaire's  kingdom,  Remigius 
of  Lyons,  Egilmar  of  Vienne,  and  Rothland  of  Aries, 
and  published  several  canons  on  predestination,  and 
the  kindred  questions,  in  which  Hincmar's  articles  at 
Quiercy  are  plainly  meant  to  be  censured  ;  and  a  con- 
futation of  them,  published  meanwhile  by  Remigius, 
is  clearly  intended  to  be  confirmed."  The  first  canon 
was  directed  against  novelties  introduced  by  certain 
Scotchmen  or  Irishmen,  on  the  mysteries  of  religion, 

«  This  conftitation  is  extant,  with  some  other  treatises  by  the  same  author, 
in  Biblioth.  Patnim,  v.  zr.    Da  Pin.  Eccl.  Hist.  c.  iz. 
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especially  the  difficult  questions  of  gr^ce  and  predesti- 
nation. By  these  innovators  it  is  probable  that  Joannes 
Erigena  was  chiefly,  if  not  solely  meant.  "^  In  the  otherS) 
which  need  not  be  quoted  at  length,  nearly  the  same 
ground  is  taken  which  we  have  already  seen  occupied 
by  the  letters  of  Prudentius  and  Remigius.  The  fourth 
canon  strongly  condemns  the  doctrine  of  Hincmar,  that 
Christ  died  for  the  wicked,  who,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  remained  in  their  unbelief,  and  were  punished 
eternally ;  and  substitutes,  in  its  place,  the  declaration 
that  he  died  for  all  who  should  believe  in  him.  On 
the  subjects  of  nature  and  grace,  the  decisions  of  the 
Councils  of  Carthage  and  Orange  are  declared  to  be 
final,  and  a  censure  is  pronounced  or  implied  upon  all 
who  shall  alter  or  add  to  them;  which  no  doubt  is 
directed  against  the  second  canon  of  Quiercy.  A 
canon  was  also  passed  finding  fault  with  the  practice  of 
bishops  being  nominated  by  kings,  and  then  being  elec- 
ted and  ordained  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  further 
enquiry  into  their  claims  or  character.  This  is  men- 
tioned because  Hincmar  appears  to  have  supposed  it 
aimed  against  himself,  although  as  far  as  can  be  known 
it  applied  equally  to  others,  as,  for  example,  to  the 
archbishop  of  Lyons,  who  presided  at  Valence. 

The  canons  of  the  Council  of  Valence,  being  sent  to 
king  Charles,  by  his  brother,  or  by  the  bishops  who  were 
present  there,'  were  delivered  by  him  to  Hincmar,  as 

<  Baronius  considers  Godeschalcus  as  principally  meant  by  the  "  Scoti 
quidam  vagi  homines."  However  it  seems  clear  that  if  the  proceedings  of 
the  Council  took  any  notice  of  Godeschalcus,  it  was  rather  in  his  defence, 
personally,  though  not  in  defence  of  the  errors  propagated  by  him. 

•  They  were  first  handed  to  Lothaire,  to  be  sent  on  to  his  brother,  and 
afterwards  delivered  into  king  Charles's  hand,  by  Ebo,  bishop  of  Grenoble ; 
whether  conmiissioned  by  Lothaire  to  do  so,  or  because  that  prince  refused 
to  perform  the  office  himself. 
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the  best  judge  of  their  orthodoxy,  and  the  person  most 
concerned  in  them,  desiring  him  to  examine  them,  and 
to  let  him  know  the  result/  Since  all  the  writers  on 
the  subject,  and  the  canons. of  the  Councils  on  both 
sides  had  appealed  to  Scripture  and  the  fathers  of  the 
Church,  in  support  of  their  views,  an  examination, 
which  was  intended  to  settle  the  matter  finally,  could 
not  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  without  much  time  and 
labour,  besides  which  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in 
France  for  the  next  year  or  two  was  by  no  means  fa- 
vourable to  study  and  meditation.  Accordingly  Hinc- 
mar's  answer  was  not  published  for  more  than  two 
years.  It  consisted  of  three  books,  and  discussed  the 
whole  matter  at  great  length.  It  was  written  professedly 
against  Godeschalcus  and  Ratramnus,  and  dedicated  to 
king  Charles.  The  only  part  now  extant  is  a  prefatory 
letter  to  the  king,  in  which  the  author  notices  the  occa- 
sion of  the  work,  and  expresses  sorrow  and  surprise  at 
the  decisions  to  which  the  bishops  at  Valence  had  ar- 
rived, directed  as  they  obviously  were  against  himself. 
He  complains  that  his  articles  were  unfairly  quoted  by 
this  synod,  one  of  them  being  omitted,  and  others  laid 
to  his  charge  of  which  he  was  altogether  ignorant.  In 
the  same  letter  he  mentions  also  the  presence  of  Ebo, 
bishop  of  Grenoble,  nephew  and  namesake  of  his 
predecessor  in  the  see  of  Rheims,  at  the  Council  of 
Valence.  Nor  was  he  present  only,  but  shewed  him- 
self anxious  to  take  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions and  conclusions ;  for  when  the  three  archbishops 
affixed  their  signatures  to  the  proceedings,  Ebo  alone 

*  They  were  given  by  the  king  to  Hincmar,  at  Nielfa,  a  village  in  ttic  dio- 
cese of  Rouen,  when  they  were  encamped  against  the  incursions  of  the  Nor- 
mans.   Hinc.  Praef.  ad  Diss.  Post,  de  Praed 
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of  all  the  suffragans  added  his  name  to  theirs.  If  so, 
it  leads  to  the  suspicion,  that  opposition  to  Hincmar,  or 
perhaps  to  king  Charles,  may  have  had  considerable 
share  in  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Lothaire  and  the 
Council  of  Valence. 

The  loss  of  Hincmar*s  work  is  to  be  regretted,  not 
so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  views  contained  in  it,  with 
regard  to  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  the  author 
elsewhere  lets  us  know  clearly  enough  what  his  opi- 
nions were  on  the  subject,  but  because  in  his  other 
works  on  predestination  there  is  comparatively  little 
original  matter,  the  main  part  of  his  second  treatise 
consisting  of  copious  quotations  from  the  earlier  eccle- 
siastical writers.  The  three  books  drawn  up  on  this 
occasion,  in  answer  to  the  articles  of  Valence,  might 
perhaps  have  enabled  us  to  judge  better  of  his  powers 
of  argument,  although  they  could  have  added  nothing 
to  our  knowledge  of  his  orthodoxy. 

The  work  which  is  still  extant,  was  occasioned  by  a 
synod  held  at  Langres,  by  Remigius  and  the  bishops  of 
his  province,  in  April  859.  The  articles  of  Valence 
were  confirmed  here.  This  Council  was  probably  a 
small  one,  as  we  hear  little  concerning  it;  but  soon 
afterwards,  in  June  of  the  same  year,  a  general  Council, 
as  it  is  called,  met  at  Savona,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tullum  or  Toul,  at  which  were  assembled  the  bishops 
of  twelve  provinces ;  king  Charles  also  was  present, 
and  with  him  his  two  nephews,  sons  of  the  late  emperor 
Lothaire,  namely  Lothaire,  king  of  Lotharingia,  and 
Charles,  king  of  Burgimdy  and  Provence.  Thus  the 
whole  of  France  was  represented  in  the  Council  of 
Tullum,  over  which  Remigius,  archbishop   of  Lyons 
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presided.  Hinemar  also  was  present,  with  the  arch- 
bishops of  Rouen,  Cologne,  Treves,  and  others.  Many 
questions  were  settled  in  this  synod,  to  which  we  shall 
have  to  return  in  another  place ;  all  that  belcmgs  to  the 
present  subject,  is  the  part  taken  on  the  predesUnarian 
controversy.  The  archbishop  of  Lyons,  whom  we  have 
seen  active  against  Hinemar,  or  in  favour  of  Godes- 
chalcus  before,  either  from  a  real  desire  of  settling  the 
matter  finally,  or  from  further  opposition  to  Hinemar, 
who  from  his  work,  lately  published,  might  have  been 
regarded  as  now  in  possession  of  the  field,  had  the  canons 
of  the  Council  of  Valence,  and  the  four  canons  decided 
upon  six  years  ago  at  Quiercy,  read  to  all  the  bishops 
present,  in  the  hope,  as  it  would  appear,  that  they  would 
pronoimce  an  approval  of  the  former  ;  or  this  may  have 
been  done  at  the  suggestion  of  Charles,  who  appears  to 
have  been  sincerely  anxious  to  arrive  at  some  fixed 
determination  on  the  matter  in  dispute. ^ 

After  the  Council,  Remigius  brought  the  canons 
which  referred  to  the  subject  of  Godeschalcus  to 
Charles,  who,  as  before,  committed  them  to  Hinemar, 
commanding  him  to  confer  with  the  archbishop  of 
Lyons,  and  return  an  answer,  telling  him  whether  they 
approved  of  the  articles  or  not.**  The  treatise  now  ex- 
tant in  Hincmar's  works  contains  his  reply  to  the  king's 
command.     Whether  Remigius  also  paid  any  further 

•  The  canons  of  Valence  were  afterwards  sent  by  Prudentius  to  pope 
Nicholas,  who  confirmed  diem.  His  definition  was,  however,  not  accepted 
by  Hinemar.    Du  Pin.  Hist  Eccl.  cent.  11.    See  also  Fleury,  49,  48. 

i>  This  seems  the  probable  meaning  of  Hincmar's  words,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  preface  to  the  King : — "  Dedistis  nobis  capitula  ...  a  Remigio  reve- 
rentissimo  Lugdunensium  archiepiscopo  restrae  porrecta  Sublimitati  juben- 
tes  ut  tempore  congruo,  de  his  vobls  redderemus  responsum,  si  unanimes 
uno  ore  eoruudem  capitulorum  sensui  concordaremus,  etc."  Nothing,  how- 
ever, is  said  afterwards  in  the  work,  to  shew  that  Remigius  and  Hinemar 
had  had  any  conference  on  the  subject. 
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attention  to  the  subject,  we  cannot  learn ;  he  certainly 
took  no  part  in  the  treatise  of  Hincmar,  and  as  the  lat- 
ter in  no  degree  modified  the  opinions  expressed  by 
him  on  former  occasions,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  archbishop  of  Lyons  agreed  with  him  more 
than  he  had  done  before. 

Hincmar's  work  was  published  this  same  year,  or 
perhaps  the  next.  It  possesses,  as  has  been  said,  no 
great  amount  of  original  matter  or  argument,  but  dis- 
plays great  learning  and  equal  industry.  It  will  bear 
no  analysis  which  would  give  a  fair  notion  of  its  con- 
tents, consisting  as  it  does  mainly  of  quotations ;  in 
these  also  there  is  considerable  repetition,  arising  partly 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  for  it  was  seldom  that 
passages  could  be  quoted  from  the  early  fathers  on  any 
one  of  the  kindred  subjects  of  grace,  free-will,  original 
sin,  or  predestination,  without  bearing  more  or  less 
upon  some  one  of  the  others.  However,  it  would  nei- 
ther be  fair  to  Hincmar,  of  whose  extant  works  this  is 
by  far  the  longest,  nor  to  the  history  of  the  predestina- 
rian  dispute  in  the  ninth  century,  of  which  this  is  the 
most  important  document  now  remaining,  and  in  truth 
the  most  important  to  which  that  dispute  gave  rise,  to 
pass  it  over  without  a  few  remarks  on  its  Contents. 

As  Prudentius  and  others  had  denied  the  existence 
of  any  heresy  in  the  Church,  either  before  or  now,  on 
the  subject  of  predestination,  Hincmar  considered  him- 
self bound  to  shew  the  contrary,  in  the  very  threshold 
of  his  treatise.  Accordingly  he  quotes  authors  who 
have  mentioned  the  heresy  as  springing  up  in  the  last 
year  of  St.  Austin's  lifetime,  and  who  added  it  imme- 
diately after  the  Pelagian  or  the  Nestorian,  to  the  enu- 
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meration  begun  by  that  father.*  The  efforts  made  in 
opposition  to  semi-Pelagianism  in  Gaul,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  the  contrary  heresy  of  predestinarianism, 
by  Prosper  and  Hilary,  the  appointment  of  Prosper  by 
pope  Celestine  to  conduct  the  defence  of  orthodoxy,  in 
his  name,  and  armed  with  the  authority  of  his  decretal 
letters  on  the  subject,  are  mentioned;  in  consequence 
of  which  a  synod  was  summoned,  propositions  were 
drawn  up,  declaratory  of  the  orthodox  doctrines  on 
free-will  and  grace,  the  fall  of  man,  election,  fore- 
knowledge, and  predestination,  and  signed  by  the  pres- 
byters who  had  originated  or  supported  the  erroneous 
notions  upon  these  points.  In  these  articles,  as  Hinc- 
mar  tells  us,  the  heretics  of  his  day  were,  as  if  propheti- 
cally, condemned.^ 

Having  satisfactorily  shewn  the  previous  existence 
of  the  heresies  in  question,  he  next  gives  an  account 

'  St.  Austin  had  drawn  up  a  list  of  eiglity-«ijsht  heresies,  ending  with  that 
of  Pelagius  as  the  eighty-ninth.  Gennadius  of  Marseilles  added  a  ninetieth, 
the  predestinarian.  The  Nestorian,  Eutychian,  and  Timothean,  were  after- 
wards added  in  order.  Hyginus  makes  the  Nestorian  precede  the  predesti- 
narian.   Hinc.  de  praed.  c.  i. 

^  Several  errors  are  committed  hy  Hincmar  in  this  part  of  his  treatise.  He 
confounds  Hilary,  the  companion  of  Prosper,  with  St.  Hilary,  bishop  of 
Aries ;  he  speaks  of  the  Council  of  Aries,  which,  in  475,  condemned  the  pre- 
destinarian notions  of  Lucidus,  as  convened  by  Prosper,  on  St.  Celestine's 
authority,  whereas  they  were  both  dead  many  years  before  the  Council.  He 
quotes  the  Hypomnestieon,  or  Hypognosticon,  (now  known  to  be  a  spurious 
treatise)  as  a  genuine  writing  of  St.  Austin.  These  mistakes  may  be  reason- 
ably attributed  to  the  haste  with  which  the  essay  was  composed,  being  writ- 
ten, as  he  says,  "  furatis  horulis  a  diversis  occupationum  distensionibus." 
Whatever  opinion  is  held  as  to  the  existence  of  a  definite  predestinarian 
heresy  before  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  it  is  certain  both  that  two 
Councils  were  held  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  in  opposition  to  these  errors,  and 
that  Prosper  himself  drew  up  a  set  of  articles  in  denial  or  refutation  of  the 
same ;  so  that  Hincmar's  ground  is  very  tenable,  and  is  in  no  way  affiected 
by  these  mistakes.  It  seems,  therefore,  quite  superfluous  to  accuse  him,  as 
he  has  been  accused,  of  intentional  misrepresentation.  As  to  his  belief  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  Hjrpognosticon,  no  one  will  be  surprised  that  a  point 
of  criticism  of  this  nature  should  not  have  been  fully  settled  in  the  ninth 
century.  It  may  be  remarked  that  Hooker  falls  into  the  mistake  of  con- 
founding the  two  Hilaries,  and  apparently  represents  Prosper  as  bishop  of 
Ries.  See  his  whole  account  of  this  controversy  in  the  Appendix,  No.  1,  to 
Eccl.  Pol.  B.  V.  vol.  II.  p.  781,  sqq.  of  Keble's  ed. 
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of  Godeschalcus,  relating  his  teaching  and  condemna- 
tion at  Mentz,  with  a  copy  of  the  synodal  letters 
from  the  archbishop  of  that  city  to  Hincmar,  and  the 
subsequent  condemnation,  by  the  Council  of  Quiercy, 
which  terminated  in  the  depositicm  and  imprisonment 
of  the  heretic.  The  names  of  the  bishops  and  abbots 
who  were  present  at  the  Council  are  added  to  this 
account. 

The  great  authorities  claimed  by  Godeschalcus  and 
his  party  were  St.  Augustine,  Prosper,  and  Fulgentius, 
although  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  Isidore  of  Seville,  and 
others  were  also  quoted  by  them.  Hincmar  had  al- 
ready defended  St.  Austin  and  Prosper,  in  his  first 
chapter  on  the  early  heresy  condemned  in  the  Councils 
of  Carthage  and  Aries.  Fulgentius,  though  speaking 
of  a  double  predestination,  he  proves  to  have  carefully 
guarded  his  expressions,  so  as  to  mean  predestination  to 
punishment,  not  to  sin.  At  the  same  time,  though  fully 
convinced  of  his  orthodoxy,  he  admits  that  the  name  of 
Fulgentius  is  not  contained  in  some  of  the  lists  made 
at  different  times  of  celebrated  fathers  and  doctors, 
and  thus  seems  to  build  less  on  his  authority  than  on 
that  of  some  other  writers.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
weight  which  his  name  ought  to  carry  in  the  contro- 
versy, Hincmar  declares,  for  his  own  confession  of  faith, 
his  full  agreement  with  what  has  always  been  held  by 
the  Roman  Church,  of  which  he  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms,  as  the  mother  and  instructress  of  other  Churches, 
and  quotes  a  letter  of  St.  Innocent,  asserting  that  no 
Church  had  been  founded  in  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa, 
or  Sicily,  by  any  except  those  whom  the  successors  of 
St.  Peter  had  appointed,  and  arguing  that  these  countries 
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ought  in  consequence  to  follow  the  doctrines  of  their 
mother  Church, 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  Hincmar  begins  the 
examination  of  the  canons  published  at  Valence,  con> 
firmed  at  Langres,  and  read  again,  though  not  expressly 
approved,  by  the  general  Council  of  Savonnieres  or 
TuUum.  He  plainly  regards  them  as  supporting  the 
views  of  Godeschalcus,  with  whom  he  joins  Prudentius 
and  Ratramnus  as  holding  similar  opinions.'  These 
canons  bore  evident  marks  of  having  been  compiled 
from  a  short  discourse  of  Florus,  one  of  the  clergy  of 
Lyons,  who  has  been  already  mentioned  as  a  man  of 
considerable  weight  and  learning.  Of  this  discourse, 
Hincmar  possessed  two  copies ;  one  of  which  had  come 
into  his  hands  through  £bo,  bishop  of  Gratianopolis, 
and  had  been  plainly,  as  he  thinks,  falsified  in  some 
parts.  Accordingly,  the  canons  having  been  compiled 
from  this  latter  copy  not  only  misrepresented  the  opi- 
nions of  Florus,  but,  in  fact,  involved  an  absurdity  or  an 
illogical  deduction.  For  after  the  first  had  asserted,  in 
sufficiently  orthodox  phrases,  the  fore-knowledge  of 
God,  which  extended  to  the  sinfid  actions  of  men,  with- 
out in  any  way  compelling  them  to  sin,  the  second  pro- 
ceeds at  once  to  assert  a  double  predestination,  of  the 
elect  to  life,  and  of  the  wicked  to  death;  as  if  this 
in  any  way  could  be  a  consequence  of  the  former.  The 
predestination  to  death  is  supported  by  a  quotation 
from  St.  Paul,  in  which  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  ves- 
sels of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction,  and  of  the  vessels  of 
mercy,  which  God  had  afore  prepared  unto  glory.  This 
argument,  as  Hincmar  rightly  remarks,  implies  that 
God  fits  the  reprobate  for  destruction,  in  the  same  sense 
M  2 
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in  which  he  prepares  the  vessels  of  mercy  for  glory ; 
for  unless  the  vessels  of  wrath  are  understood  to  be 
fitted  to  destruction  by  the  direct  act  of  God  himself, 
the  passage  can  have  no  bearing  on  the  double  predes- 
tination. This,  in  fact,  was  the  precise  argument  used 
by  the  old  predestinarians,  who  professedly  held  that 
God  was  the  cause  of  sin  as  well  as  of  good ;  although 
probably  taken  by  the  compilers  of  the  canon  under 
examination  not  from  them,  but  from  Fulgentius,  or 
Isidore,  who  agree  in  the  application  of  St.  Paul's 
words  to  the  subject  of  predestination  to  death.  Hinc- 
mar  quotes  St.  Augustine,  to  show  how  differently  he 
understood  the  words,  interpreting,  as  he  did,  the  pre- 
paration of  the  vessels  of  wrath,  not  as  the  act  of  God, 
but  as  the  effect  of  Adam's  transgression  or  of  their 
own ;  ^  and  St.  Gregory,  Bede,  and  Alcuin,  agreed 
with  him  in  the  view ;  although  St.  Gregory,  in  other 
places,  spoke  of  a  double  predestination,  and  the  two 
latter  divines  were  claimed  by  the  party  of  Godeschal- 
cus  as  favourii^  their  sentiments.  Even  Fulgentius, 
though  incautiously  using  the  aigument  answered  above, 
proves  by  his  language  in  other  places,  that  his  real  opi- 
nions were  very  different  from  what  this  might  have  led 
us  to  expect ;  and  Florus,  in  the  genuine  copy  of  his 
discourse,  sufficiently  proved  that  he  was  equally  or- 
thodox. The  view  which  all  catholic  writers  take 
of  the  subject  is,  that  whereas  all  men,  in  Adam,  had 
brought  themselves  into  a  state  of  condemnation,  so 
that  Almighty  God  would  have  been  acting  with  per- 
fect justice  if  not  a  single  person  had  been  saved,  out 
of  his  free  mercy  in  Christ,  he  determined  to  save 

1  Epist.  ad  SixtTun  presbyt.  f  28.  Epist.  c.  iii.  £p.  194.  Ed.  Bened. 
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some.  All,  then,  who  are  saved,  are  saved  by  his  free 
grace ;  all  who  are  condemned,  are  condemned  for  their 
own  sin,  which  was  fore-known  by  Divine  omniscience, 
but  in  no  way  affected  by  predestination.  In  this  view 
all  the  passages  of  Scripture,  which,  in  addition  to  these 
words  of  St.  Paul,  are  quoted  by  Godeschalcus  and 
others,  as  proving  that  God  predestines  to  death,  are 
seen  to  have  a  different  meaning,  implying  only  t^at 
some  men  are  lefl  to  themselves,  and  bring  upon  them- 
selves, as  a  just  punishment  for  turning  from  God  in  the 
first  place,  the  loss  at  last  of  both  the  will  and  power  to 
repent."^  Such  passages  are  the  words  spoken  of  Eli's 
sons,  ^*  they  hearkened  not  unto  the  voice  of  their  father, 
because  the  Lord  would  slay  them  ;"■  or  the  assertion 
in  Ezekiel,  "  if  the  prophet  be  deceived,  I,  the  Lord, 
have  deceived  that  prophet ; ''  **  or  the  saying  of  St 
Paul,  "  he  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy, 
and  whom  he  will,  he  hardeneth;"*  and  numerous 
others  of  a  similar  purport. 

The  next  point  in  the  canons  censured  by  Hincmar  is 
the  assertion,  that  in  the  election  of  those  who  are  to  be 
saved,  Divine  mercy  comes  first ;  in  the  condemnation 
of  those  who  are  to  perish,  their  own  fault  comes  first.  •» 
Instead  of  the  former  of  these  two  clauses,  the  expres- 
sion should  have  been,  in  the  salvation  of  the  elect 
Divine  mercy  comes  first.  As  they  now  stand,  the  words 
have  no  proper  meaning ;  because  the  first  act  of  Divine 

"  De  Pned.  e.  x.  Unde  et  Prosper,  ex  verbis  St.  Augustini,  ostendit  quia 
■icut  Dens  nemini  eorrectionis  adimit  vlam,  ita  nee  quenquam  boni  possibi- 
litate  dispoliat ;  quia  qui  se  a  Deo  avertit,  ipse  et  velle  quod  bonum  est  et 
poise  sibl  sustulit. 

*  1  Sun.  ii.  25.  "  Ex.  xir.  9.  v  Rom.  ix.  18. 

4  In  eleetione  ialvandorum  misericordiam  Dei  praecedere  merltum  bonum ; 
in  damnatione  perituronun  malum  meritum  prascedere  Juitum  Dei  judicium, 
c.  zii. 
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mercy  is  the  very  election  or  predestination  to  life  here 
signified ;  so  that  there  is  tautology  in  the  phrase,  or 
two  original  acts  of  mercy  are  asserted  to  precede  or 
come  first,  whereas  Scripture  and  the  Church  only 
speak  of  one,  the  second  act  being  not  the  grace  of 
predestination,  but  the  actual  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
bestowed  upon  the  elect.  In  the  latter  clause,  if  by  the 
condemnation  of  those  who  are  to  perish,  is  meant  their 
predestination  to  death,  (and  otherwise  the  arginnent 
fails)  it  will  follow  that  God  condemns  men  before  they 
sin,  that  he  rejects  them  before  they  reject  him,  which 
is  obviously  contrary  to  the  truth. 

In  what  follows  Hincmar  shews,  that  the  distinction 
drawn  between  fore-knowledge  and  predestination  does 
away  with  predestination  to  death,  otherwise  fore-know- 
ledge would  be  the  cause  of  sin.'  And  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  canon,  in  which  the  compilers  declare  their  agree- 
ment with  the  Synod  of  Orange,  and  anathematize  all 
who  believe  that  the  wicked  are  forced  by  God  to  sin, 
he  remarks  that  the  same  synod  will  equally  teach  them 
that  there  is  no  predestination  to  death  at  all.  Nor 
indeed  is  the  belief  even  in  predestination  to  punish- 
ment a  catholic  or  scriptural  doctrine.  We  are  taught, 
not  that  the  wicked  ^re  predestined  to  pimishment,  but 
that  the  punishment  predestined  for  all  sin  is  threat- 
ened and  inflicted  upon  impenitent  sinners ;  and  when 
Fulgentius  uses  the  former  mode  of  speaking,  he,  in 
fact,  opposes  both  St.  Austin,  whom  he  is  professing  to 

'  Praedestinatione  Deum  tantiim  statuisse  quae  ipse  v©l  gratuiUt  misericor- 
di&  yel  juBto  judicio  factorus  erat,  ....  in  malls  yero  ipsorum  malitiam 
praescisse,  quia  ex  ipsis  est,  non  prsedestinasse,  quia  ex  illo  non  est.  Foenam 
sand  malum  meritum  eorum  exequentem,  uti  Deum  qui  omnia  prospicit, 
prsescisse  et  praedestinasse  quia  Justus  est  c.  xii.  The  manner  of  expression 
is  so  confused,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  precisely  the  meaning  in- 
tended by  the  writers. 
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defend  from  heresy,  and  Prosper,  whose  assertions  and 
ailments  he  advances  as  the  grounds  and  means  of 
his  defence.  However,  though  in  this  not  perfectly  con- 
sistent, he  cannot  justly  be  claimed  as  an  authority  for 
the  use  of  the  phrase,  because  at  the  same  time  he  de- 
clares his  agreement  with  these  two  fathers,  and  even 
cites  or  refers  to  the  very  passages,  in  which  they  deny 
that  there  is  a  double  predestination. 

The  extreme  views  of  the  old  predestinarians,  as  has 
been  remarked  before,  were  professedly  repudiated  by 
Godeschalcus  and  his  supporters,  although  the  most  im- 
portant of  their  tenets,  that  which  declared  that  men  are 
predestined  both  to  sin  and  death,  was  implicitly  main- 
tained by  them."  However,  two  propositions  of  theirs 
were  repeated ;  namely,  that  God  wills  not  the  salva- 
tion of  all  men,  and  that  Christ  was  not  crucified  for 
the  redemption  of  all  the  world.  Against  these  notions 
especially,  the  four  articles  composed  by  Hincmar  and 
approved  by  the  Synod  of  Quiercy,  were  directed ; 
which  the  canons  of  Valence,  in  their  turn,  were  in- 
tended to  censure.  Accordingly,  Hincmar  now  sets 
himself  to  prove  the  orthodoxy  and  reasonableness  of 
these  articles,  against  Godeschalcus.  This  he  does  very 
elaborately,  bringing  forward  authorities  from  Scripture 
and  the  fathers,  not  only  for  every  statement,  but  almost 
for  every  expression  used  in  them ;  dwelling,  however, 
at  greatest  length  upon  the  distinction  between  fore- 

•  These  tenets  are  thus  collected  by  Hincmar,  c.  xv.  First,  men  are 
condemned  for  the  sins  which  they  would  have  committed  if  their  life  had 
lasted  longer.  Secondly,  in  those  who  are  not  predestined  to  life,  baptism 
does  not  take  away  original  sin,  nor  is  a  pious  and  holy  life  of  any  service  to 
them ;  also,  the  good  or  evil  done  by  men  is  equally  caused  by  predesti- 
nation. Thirdly,  foreknowledge  and  predestination  are  the  same.  Fourthly, 
as  men  are  predestined  to  life,  so  are  they  to  sin  and  death.  These  propo- 
sitions Hincmar  refutes  flrom  Augustine,  Prosper,  and  Gregory. 
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knowledge  and  predestination,  and  on  the  proof  that 
the  latter  belongs  only  to  the  salvation,  and  not  to  the 
sin  or  death  of  men.  In  this  we  need  not  follow  him, 
further  than  by  remarking  that  the  concluding  sentence 
of  his  first  article,  in  which  he  says  that  there  is  but  one 
predestination  belonging  either  to  the  gift  of  grace  or 
to  the  retribution  of  justice,  is  taken,  nearly  word  for 
word,  from  Prosper,  and  the  sense,  if  not  the  precise 
expression,  is  clearly  enough  shewn  to  have  been  St. 
Austin's ; '  who,  indeed,  by  his  definition  of  predestina- 
tion, as  the  fore-knowledge  and  preparation  of  the 
beneficence  of  God,  whereby  all  who  are  saved  are 
most  certainly  saved,^  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  denied 
the  existence  of  a  predestination  to  death  or  punish- 
ment. But  because  the  works  of  this  father  on  grace 
and  free-will,  and  the  kindred  subjects,  are  so  volumi- 
nous, and  because,  from  his  opposition  to  Pelagianism, 
he  was  naturally  inclined,  in  his  writings,  towards  the 
side  taken  by  Godeschalcus,  rather  than  the  contrary,  it 
is  to  be  supposed  that  his  treatises  would  be  the  great 
storehouse  from  which  authorities  in  support  of  predes- 
tinarian  views  would  be  sought  and  chosen.  This  was 
the  case  now,  as  is  clear  from  the  whole  history  of  the 
controversy.  Accordingly  Hincmar  takes  great  pains, 
in  this  part  of  his  treatise,  as  well  as  in  some  other 
parts,  to  shew,  by  a  large  induction  of  passages  from 
St.  Austin,  that  he  only  uses  the  word  predestination 

*  Grodeschalcus  also,  as  we  have  seen,  in  his  longer  confession,  spoke  of  a 
single  predestination ;  the  difference  was,  that  its  two  branches,  or  the  two 
yiews  in  which  we  may  regard  it,  according  to  him,  were  on  the  one  hand  to 
life,  the  other  to  death,  whereas  Hincmar  treats  of  it  as  ordaining  life  on  the 
one  hand,  and  decreeing  just  punishment  on  the  other.  Both  compare  it  to 
the  single  grace  of  love  or  charity,  with  its  two  branches  of  love  to  God  and 
love  to  our  neighbour. 

»  De  Dono  Persever.  §  35.    Ed.  Bened. 
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when  speaking  of  the  Divine  election  or  vocation  to 
life;  and  always  chooses  some  other  term,  especially 
fore-knowledge,  when  he  has  to  mention  the  punish- 
ment threatened  against  impenitent  sinners.  It  is,  in- 
deed, remarkable  how  cautiously  this  father  seems  to 
avoid  using  the  disputed  term,  in  any  sense  except  a 
good  one,  as  if  purposely  guarding  against  his  being 
afterwards  quoted  in  maintenance  of  such  heresies  as 
the  opinions  of  Godeschalcus  and  his  supporters. 

It  is  a  common  maxim,  however,  that  there  is  no 
error  without  some  admixture  of  truth.  Hence,  Hinc- 
mar  thinks  it  right  to  examine  the  works  of  the  fathers, 
St.  Gregory  and  others,  for  the  sake  of  shewing  the 
true  sense  in  which  a  double  predestination  may  be 
spoken  of,  consistently  with  orthodoxy.  St.  Gregory, 
in  many  places,  lays  stress  on  the  great  truth  that  the 
acts  and  attributes  of  Almighty  God  are  not  like  the 
actions  and  qualities  of  men,  but  are  of  his  essence, 
and,  therefore,  are,  in  reality,  simple  or  one,  though,  in 
condescension  to  our  limited  understanding,  called  by 
many  names.^  In  this  view  the  salvation  of  the  righte- 
ous and  condemnation  of  the  wicked,  or  the  determina- 
tion of  God  to  save  some  men,  while  others,  who  refuse 
to  hear  him,  he  leaves  to  perish  in  their  own  wilful 
disobedience,  may  be  regarded  as  one  act  or  decree, 
and  spoken  of  under  the  same  appellation.  Hence, 
a  double  predestination  may  be  understood  in  a  correct 
sense,  and,  in  this  way,  St.  Gregory  seems  once  or 
twice  to  have  used  the  phrase ;  though  even  thus  it 
appears  more  consistent  to  adopt  the  language  which 
Hincmar,  in  his   articles  at  Quiercy,  borrowed  from 

*  St.  Greg.  Mor.  in  Job.  1.  20.  {  63.  Oxf.  Tr. 
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Prosper  and  St.  Austin,  and  to  hold  that  there  is  but 
one  predestination,  whether  of  free  grace  or  of  just 
pimishment. 

Hincmar's  second  canon  was  on  free-will,  and  only 
differed,  in  form  of  expression,  from  that  of  the  Council 
of  Valence,  on  the  same  subject.  This  is  so  evident, 
that  if  the  latter  was  intended  to  oppose  or  correct  it, 
we  are  compelled  to  attribute  its  composition  to  emu- 
lation, rather  than  zeal  for  orthodoxy.  The  article  on 
free-will,  sent  by  Prudentius  to  his  archbishop  at  Paris, 
though  agreeing,  in  the  main,  with  both,  yet  has  a  real 
difference,  and  is  certainly  less  accurate  than  that  of 
Hincmar.  Prudentius  held  that  free-will,  lost,  through 
Adam's  transgression,  has  been  restored,  through  Christ, 
at  present  in  hope,  hereafter  in  reality .^^  This  phrase 
seems  to  imply  that,  in  our  present  state,  we  have  no 
free-will,  or  no  power  to  choose  the  good,  or  to  please 
God,  even  when  aided  by  grace ;  a  tenet  undoubtedly 
erroneous,  and  especially  liable  to  suspicion,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  predestinarian  notions  attri- 
buted to  Prudentius,  and  in  part,  beyond  all  question, 
really  favoured  by  him.  Hincmar  also  asserts  that  we 
lost  our  freedom  of  will  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  that 
we  recovered  it  by  Christ ;  and,  he  continues,  we  have 
free-will  for  good,  or  a  will  free  to  choose  the  good, 
when  prevented  and  aided  by  grace,  and  a  will  free  to 
choose  evil,  when  deserted  by  grace ;  moreover,  our 
will  is  free,  as  having  been  freed  by  grace,  and  by  grace 


7  Interim  in  spe,  postmodum  in  re.  It  is  true  that  Prosper,  as  afterwards 
quoted  by  Hincmar,  c.  22.  (de  Voc.  Gentium,  lib.  2.)  speaks  of  the  will, 
"  modo  in  spe,  in  futuri  yit&  re  sanum,"  but  apparently  not  quite  in  the 
same  sense;  for  he  is  distinguishing  between  the  will  as  now,  "  sanatum," 
though  not  altogether  *'  sanum"  till  hereafter. 
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healed,  whereas  it  was  corrupt  before.'  Like  the  for- 
mer article,  Hincmar  supports  this  also,  by  numerous 
testimonies  from  St.  Augustine  especially,  with  others 
from  St.  Gregory,  Ambrose,  Cassiodorus,  and  the  de- 
cretals which  went  under  the  name  of  St.  Celestine. 

Many  testimonies  from  the  fathers  had  been  quoted 
by  the  framers  of  the  articles  of  Valence,  in  support  of 
their  opinions,  and  these  were  shortly  afterwards  col- 
lected and  published,  anonymously,  as  a  farther  attack 
upon  Hincmar  and  the  canons  of  Quiercy.  Hincmar, 
accordingly,  to  leave  no  objection  unanswered,  goes 
through  the  four  articles  published  by  pope  Celestine, 
in  agreement  with,  and  confirmation  of,  the  African 
Council,  and  the  twenty-five  settled  by  the  Council  of 
Orange,  shewing,  as  he  proceeds,  how  exactly  his  own 
canons  coincide,  in  doctrine,  with  the  decisions  of  both 
these  synods.  He  was  accused  of  holding  that  free- 
will had  been  entirely  lost  in  the  sin  of  our  first 
parents  :*  a  doctrine  which  certainly  seems  more  to  re- 
semble the  opinions  of  some  of  his  opponents  than  his 
own.  In  defence,  he  declares  at  full  length  his  belief 
on  the  subject — that  man  was  created  with  a  will  per- 
fectly free,  and  able  to  serve  God,  and,  if  he  had  con- 
tinued obedient,  would,  in  time,  have  been  made  like 
the  angels,  imable  to  sin.  But,  in  consequence  of  his 
choice  of  evil,  his  will  became,  though  sufficient  of 
itself  for  evil,  yet  languid  and  weak  for  all  that  is  good, 
until,  by  Christ's  coming,  through  the  agency  of  the 

■  Libertatem  arbitrii  in  primo  homine  perdidimus,  quam  per  Christum 
Dominuxn  nostrum  recepimuB..  Et  habemus  liberum  arbitrium  ad  bonum 
praeventum  et  adjutum  gratift,  et  habemus  liberum  arbitrium  ad  malum, 
desertum  gratift.  Liberum  autem  habemus  arbitrium,  quia  gratift  liberatum, 
et  gratift  de  corrupto  sanatum.  c.  21,  22. 

*  ^muli  nostri  dicunt  nos  dicere,  scribere  et  prsedicare,  quia  liberum  ar- 
bitrium fonditiU  in  homine  primo  peccante  sit  perditum.    c.  zxiii. 
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Divine  Spirit,  it  was  set  right  again,  and  illuminated  by 
grace.  For  after  the  fall  God  willed  that  without  his 
grace  no  man  should  be  able  to  draw  near  him,  or  to 
abide  with  him ;  now,  however,  that  our  will  is  freed 
by  the  grace  of  Christ,  we  have  the  will  and  power  not 
only  to  do  right,  but  also  to  persevere  in  it.  Yet  our 
free-will  is  not  destroyed  by  grace,  so  that  we  cannot 
do  evil ;  although,  if  we  are  thought  worthy  to  share  in 
the  resurrection  to  eternal  life,  we  shall  then  receive 
that  perfect  liberty  in  which  the  very  power,  as  well 
as  will,  to  sin,  will  be  destroyed  for  ever. 

The  third  of  the  canons  of  Quiercy  was  in  opposition 
to  the  tenet  of  Godeschalcus  and  Prudentius,  that  God 
wills  not  the  salvation  of  all  men,  and  asserted  that 
Almighty  God  wills  all  men,  without  exception,  to  be 
saved,  although  all  are  not  saved ;  and  that  salvation  is 
the  gift  of  him  who  saves,  whereas  death  is  merited  by 
those  who  perish.^  The  words  *' without  exception" 
were  inserted  because  those  passages  of  Scripture  in 
which  is  declared  the  will  of  God  that  all  men  should 
be  saved,  were  explained  away  by  the  predestination 
party,  and  "  all  men"  interpreted  to  mean  "  all  who  are 
actually  saved."  In  support  of  his  article,  Hincmar 
lays  great  stress  on  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Church, 
which  had  always,  as  he  says,  enforced  this  doctrine ; 
and  quotes,  from  St.  Celestine,  the  maxim  that  we  may 
learn  what  to  believe  from  our  custom  in  prayer:* 
whence,  as  the  catholic  Church  universally  prays  for 
the  salvation  of  all  men,  we  may  certainly  conclude 

b  Dens  omnipoteni  omnes  homines  sine  exoeptione  vult  saItos  fieri,  lioet 
non  omnes  salventur.  Quod  autem  quidam  salraatur,  salvantis  est  donum ; 
quod  autem  quidsm  peccant,  pereuntium  est  meritum. 

•  Legem  eredendi  lex  nobis  statuat  supplicaadi. 
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that  God  wills  the  salvation  of  all.  A  large  mass  of 
quotations  follow,  from  nearly  all  the  chief  doctors  of 
the  Church,  from  Dionysius,  the  Areopagite,  down  to 
Bede,  all  bearing,  more  or  less,  on  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion, which  is  obviously  a  most  comprehensive  one, 
embracing,  in  fact,  the  whole  scheme  of  redemption. 
Taken  together,  these  bear  an  overwhelming  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  Hincmar*s  assertion,  shewing  that  it  is 
indeed  the  will  of  God  that  all  should  be  saved,  which 
is  in  no  way  impugned  by  the  fact  that  some  fail  of 
salvation,  inasmuch  as  the  freedom  of  will  in  men  to 
choose  evil,  implies  of  necessity  the  possibility  of  their 
failure  ;  nor  would  it  be  consistent  with  the  Divine 
holiness  and  justice  forcibly  to  destroy  this  liberty,  so 
that  men  should  cease  to  be  moral  agents.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  opposite  opinion  is  adopted,  that  God 
wills  the  salvation  of  some  men  and  not  of  others,  on 
the  ground  that  he  is  omnipotent,  and  therefore  that 
all  which  he  wills  must  necessarily  come  to  pass,  it 
follows  that  those  who  perish  are  condemned  without 
any  fault  of  their  own,  or,  in  other  words,  are  so  pre- 
destined to  death,  that  no  efforts  of  their  own  could 
possibly  have  saved  them.  Thus  the  reasoning  of 
Prudentius  and  Godeschalcus,  against  which  the  third 
canon  of  Hincmar  is  directed,  is  seen  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  their  erroneous  views  on  predestination ;  and 
their  belief,  that  God  wills  not  all  men  to  be  saved,  a 
proposition  which  can  bear  but  one  meaning,  seems  to 
prove  that  their  views  or  expressions,  on  the  more  am- 
biguous doctrine  of  predestination,  were  really  of  that 
dangerous  and  heretical  nature  which  Hincmar,  in  op- 
position to  the  Council  of  Valence,  and  many  learned 
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and  orthodox  prelates,  so  constantly  maintained  them 
tobe.'^ 

In  his  fourth  article  Hincmar  contradicted  the  opinion 
expressed,  in  precisely  the  same  form,  by  the  old  pre- 
destinarian  heretics,  by  Grodeschalcus,  Prudentius,  and 
the  Coimcils  of  Valence  and  Langres.    It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  show  that  Prudentius  and  the  two  synods 
had  a  different  meaning  firom  that  of  Godeschalcus  and 
the  early  predestinarians ;  in  form,  however,  their  lan- 
guage was  equally  false  and  dangerous ;  their  assertion 
was  that  Christ  died  not  for  all  men ;  in  opposition  to 
which  Hincmar  maintained  that  as  there  neither  is,  was, 
or  ever  will  be,  any  man  whose  nature  was  not  assumed  by 
Christ,  so  there  neither  is,  was,  or  ever  will  be,  any  man 
for  whom  he  suffered  not,  though  all  are  not  redeemed 
by  the  mystery  of  the  passion ;  •  and  that  this  failure  is 
not  from  any  deficiency  in  the  virtue  of  his  passion, 
but  from  the  infidelity  of  those  who  will  not  rightly  be- 
lieve, because  the  cup  of  salvation,  composed  of  human 
infirmity  and  Divine  power,  is  able  to  profit  all,  but 
will  not  heal  those  who  refuse  to  drink  it.     In  opening 
his  discussion  on  the  truth  of  his  own  article,  and  the 
falsehood  of  that  to  which  it  was  opposed,  Hincmar 
expresses  his  surprise  that  the  latter  had  not  been 
confirmed  by  Origen's  argument  on  the  same  subject ; 
which  was,  that  if  Christ  died  for  the  reprobate  among 
men,  we  are  bound,  in  consistency,  to  believe  that  he 

^  In  this  part  of  his  treatise  Hincmar  quotes  one  of  the  false  decretals,  a 
letter  of  Anacletus.  The  purport  of  it  is,  tiiat  Rome  was  raised  to  the  same 
eminence  among  the  Churches  that  was  possessed  before  by  Jerusalem. 

•  According  to  Hincmar's  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  or  use 
of  the  word  "  redimo,"  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  redeemed  all  men  by  his  pas- 
sion, while  Uiose  only  are  said  to  be  redeemed  who  accept  the  offered  re- 
demption. Regarded  as  the  act  of  Christ,  redemption  is  universal ;  regarded 
aa  the  benefit  of  salvation  received  by  men,  it  extends  only  to  such  as  are 
willing  to  embrace  it. 
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died  also  for  Satan  and  his  angels ;  a  heresy  satisfac- 
torily refuted  by  Theophilus  of  Alexandria. '  Two  or 
three  arguments,  in  addition  to  what  is  said  by  this 
father,  are  adduced  in  disproof  of  the  error  of  Origen ; 
and  it  seems  that  some  of  Hincmar's  opponents  had 
actually  attempted  to  shew  that  it  was  involved  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  fourth  article  of  Quiercy.  One  of  these, 
drawn  from  St.  Chrysostom  is,  that  our  Lord  took  not 
on  him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  of  men  only;  a 
second,  from  St.  Gregory,  that  the  sins  of  devils  had 
no  such  palliation  or  excuse  as  that  which  the  weakness 
of  the  flesh  furnishes  to  men ;  a  third,  from  Alcuin, 
that  they  had  no  tempters  to  seduce  them  to  evil, 
such  as  they  themselves  are  to  men.  As  to  antichrist, 
it  is  plain,  as  he  remarks,  from  the  opinions  of  the 
Church,  that  he  will  be  a  man,  and,  therefore,  there  is 
no  greater  difficulty  in  supposing  Christ  to  have  died 
for  him  than  for  any  other  person  who  will  fail  finally 
of  salvation.  He  next  argues,  that  if  the  death  of  our 
Lord  affected  all  men,  in  any  way  whatever,  he  must 
have  died  for  all ;  and  shows,  from  several  of  the 
fathers,  that  the  general  resurrection,  whether  to  life  or 
to  condemnation,  is  a  consequence  of  the  passion  and 
resurrection  of  our  Lord.  Quotations  from  the  most 
celebrated  doctors  are  then  advanced,  proving,  beyond 
all  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  universal  belief  was 
rightly  represented  by  Hincmar's  article,  the  very  words 
of  which  are  taken  from  St.  Prosper.  .  It  is  true  that 
additional  emphasis  was  given  to  the  clause  which  as- 
serted that  Christ  had  taken  the  nature  of  all  men,  as 

'  Gess  remarks  that  this  is  the  only  instance  in  which  Hincmar,  who  draws 
«o  largely  from  nearly  all  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  refers  to  Origen. 
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well  as  to  that  in  which  He  was  said  to  have  died  for 
all ;  because  not  only  had  Godeschalcus  maintained,  in 
his  letter  to  Rabanus,  that  our  Lord  assumed  not  flesh 
for  the  whole  of  mankind,  but  one  of  his  followers 
had  since  published  some  strictures  on  the  articles  of 
Quiercy,  in  which  he  had  denied  the  possibility  of 
Christ  taking  the  nature  of  all  men,  by  being  bom  in 
the  world.  In  reference  to  the  censure  which  had  been 
passed  on  certain  Irishmen,  who  had  introduced  novel- 
ties into  the  Church,  and  which  was  aimed  at  Hincmar, 
through  Erigena,  as  it  was  supposed  that  the  latter  was 
employed  by  the  archbishop  to  write  his  treatise  on 
predestination,  he  retorts  that  there  are  certain  inventors 
of  other  novelties, — ^that  there  is  a  threefold  Deity ;  that 
the  sacrament  of  the  altar  is  not  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  but  a  mere  memorial  of  them ;  that 
the  angels  have  a  bodily  nature  ;  that  the  souls  of  men 
are  not  contained  in  their  bodies  ;  that  the  only  hell 
torments  are  the  pangs  of  an  evil  conscience.  Erigena 
himself  was  the  author  of  some,  if  not  all,  of  these 
notions ;  but  Hincmar  undoubtedly  means  to  include 
Ratramnus,  Godeschalcus,  and  Prudentius. 

To  these  observations  are  added  arguments  and  quo- 
tations upon  three  propositions  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject in  question.  The  first  is,  that  the  passion  of  our 
Lord  redeemed  not  only  those  who  lived  while  he  was 
on  earth,  and  since  the  establishment  of  the  christian 
Church,  but  those  also  who  have  lived  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world.  This  is  understood  to  be  shadowed  forth, 
according  to  a  very  general  opinion,  by  the  crowds  who 
preceded  and  the  crowds  who  followed  him  into  Jeru- 
salem, all  equally  crying  Hosannah,  or  declaring  their 
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faith  in  him,  as  their  Saviour.  The  second  proposition 
is,  that  Christ  died  for  all  of  these,  both  those  who  are 
saved,  and  those  who  refuse  salvation.  Judas,  the 
traitor,  was  fe^  with  the  divine  food  of  our  Lord's 
flesh  and  blood  at  the  last  supper,  no  less  than  the 
other  apostles  ;  and,  in  earlier  times,  not  only  the  faith- 
ful and  obedient  among  the  children  of  Israel,  but  many 
who  died  in  rebellion  and  disbelief  '*  ate  of  the  same 
spiritual  food,  and  drank  of  the  same  spiritual  drink, 
and  were  all  baptized  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  the 
cloud."  For  all  these,  before  or  after  his  death,  Christ 
died,  whether  they  believed  and  were  saved,  or  not ; 
salvation  was  prepared  for  them,  and  they  might  have 
been  saved  but  for  their  own  fault ;  and  that  some  failed, 
in  no  way  interferes  with  the  truth  that  the  Saviour 
died  for  them,  as  well  as  for  others.  To  this,  the  uni- 
versal consent  of  the  Catholic  fathers  bears  imdoubted 
testimony ;  and  the  whole  of  Christendom,  consisting 
of  a  hundred  and  thirteen  provinces,  according  to 
Hincmar's  enumeration,  has  agreed  in  this  faith  from 
the  beginning,  whereas  only  three  provinces  have  been, 
in  any  degree,  infected  by  the  contrary  views  spread  by 
the  modem  predestinarians.  The  third  proposition  re- 
peats one  part  of  the  second,  asserting,  more  particu- 
larly, and  proving,  by  similar  quotations,  that  the  death 
of  Christ  purchased  life  for  the  wicked  and  finally  re- 
probate, as  well  as  for  the  elect  and  faithful ;  or  that 
the  Church  has  always  careftdly  distinguished  between 
those  who  accept  not  the  benefits  thus  prepared  for 
them,  and  those  who  willingly  embrace  them,  although 
holding  that  life  and  salvation  have  been  equally  pur- 
chased or  prepared  for  both. 
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A  chapter  follows  on  the  fifth  of  the  articles  of 
Valence,  which,  though  apparently  intended,  like  the 
others,  against  Hincmar,  opposed,  in  reality,  not  his 
opinions,  but  those  of  Godeschalcus.  In  this  it  was 
asserted,  that  all  the  baptized  and  regenerate  are 
washed  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  a  proposition  which  was 
equally  believed  by  Hincmar,  though  it  contradicted 
the  tenets  of  both  the  old  and  the  modem  predesti- 
narians.  The  former  had  denied  that  baptism  was  of 
any  service,  except  to  those  predestined  to  life,  not 
even  taking  from  them  the  guilt  of  original  sin ;  while 
Godeschalcus,  admitting  that  all  the  baptized  were  re- 
deemed, yet  maintained  that  the  blood  of  Christ  was 
not  shed  for  them.  Although  agreeing  with  the  article 
of  Valence,  Hincmar  discusses  the  question  in  the  same 
way  with  the  others,  for  the  sake  of  more  Mly  refuting 
the  predestinarian  notions,  and  shews,  satisfactorily, 
that  the  belief  of  the  Catholic  Church  had  always  been 
that  baptism  implied  a  washing  with  the  blood  of  our 
Lord. 

The  Council  of  Valence,  in  addition  to  the  doctrinal 
questions  settled  there,  had  appended  to  their  canons 
one  on  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  in  which  a  general 
charge  of  simoniacal  and  grossly  negligent  conduct,  was 
brought  against  both  princes  and  metropolitans,  in  their 
choice  and  ordination  of  bishops.  Hincmar  attributes 
this  canon  to  the  influence  of  Godeschalcus  himself, 
refusing  to  believe  that  the  archbishop  of  Lyons  could 
have  had  any  part  in  its  composition.  If  generally 
meant  as  a  charge  against  the  kings  and  bishops  of 
France,  he  denies,  indignantly,  that  it  has  any  foun- 
dation ;  but  if  intended  only  against  himself,  and  his 
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election  to  the  see  of  Rheims,  he  disproves  it,  by  enter- 
ing into  an  account  of  all  the  circumstances  attending 
the  election,  with  the  names  of  the  bishops  and  clergy 
who  had  taken  part  in  it,  and  of  the  proceedings  after- 
wards adopted  by  £bo,  his  predecessor.  As  a  relation 
has  already  been  given  of  these  events,  no  more  need 
be  said  on  the  subject  here,  except  that  we  cannot  help 
suspecting,  from  the  presence  of  Ebo,  bishop  of  Gra- 
tianopolis,  at  the  Council  of  Valence,  and  the  prominent 
part  which,  as  has  been  before  mentioned,  he  took  in 
the  decision,  that  his  influence,  rather  than  that  of 
Godeschalcus,  or  perhaps  in  addition  to  it,  may  have 
caused  the  insertion  of  the  canon ;  nor  is  it  improbable 
that  Hincmar,  when  exculpating  Remigius  from  any 
share  in  its  composition,  and  attributing  it  to  Godes- 
chalcus, may  have  tacitly  meant  to  direct  the  charge 
against  Ebo. 

The  formal  examination  of  the  canons  of  Valence, 
and  defence  of  those  published  at  Quiercy,  terminates 
here  ;  the  next  chapter  containing  extracts  from  earlier 
Councils  and  decrees  on  the  subject  of  teachers  who 
revive  heresies  already  condemned,  with  rules  for  their 
treatment.  According  to  these  rules,  which  Hincmar 
applies  to  the  case  of  Godeschalcus  and  his  party,  those 
synods  and  bishops  who  had  engaged  in  defence  of  the 
predestinarian  notions,  or  had  even  required  that  they 
should  be  discussed  and  disproved  previous  to  condem- 
nation, had  acted  in  opposition  to  the  customs  and 
decisions  of  the  Church.  This  conclusion  implies  the 
identity  of  the  views  of  Godeschalcus  with  the  predes- 
tinarian heresy,  condemned  in  the  time  of  pope  Celes- 
tine  and  Prosper,  which,  in  all  main  points,  had  been 
N  2 
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already  sufficiently  shown,  although,  in  some  questions, 
the  modern  teachers  denied  their  agreement  with  the 
more  ancient  heretics.' 

In  the  epili^e  which  concludes  Hincmar*s  treatise, 
most  of  the  points  discussed  in  the  body  of  the  work 
are  more  briefly  re-examined,  especially  the  comparison 
just  mentioned  between  the  ancient  and  modem  pre- 
destinarians.  The  orthodox  opinions  on  grace,  original 
sin,  and  predestination,  on  baptism,  and  the  effects  of 
our  Lord's  death  and  passicm,  are  supported  here,  as 
before,  by  quotations  from  St.  Austin  and  other  writers. 
In  the  course  of  the  argument,  notice  is  especially  taken 
of  the  case  of  such  persons  as  were  said,  by  the  opposite 
party,  to  have  been  predestined  to  death  in  such  sense 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  their  salvation  ;  a  view 
in  which  both  ancients  and  modems  concurred,  although 
the  latter  adhered  to  the  phraseology  of  dieir  perishing 
by  their  own  fault,  and  not  in  consequence  of  the 
divine  decree.  Saul  and  Judas  were  singled  out  to 
illustrate  this  opinion.  In  contradiction,  Hincmar  shews, 
that  although  all  men  were  not,  from  the  beginning,  pre- 
destined to  life,  yet  that  none  were  left  without  witness, 
nor,  consequently,  without  such  grace  as  might  have 
led  them,  but  for  their  own  disobedience,  to  salvation ; 

K  In  the  courte  of  his  discuMion,  in  this  chapter,  Hincmar  quotes  the 
words  of  Prosper,  taken  from  St.  Angostine,  that  they  who  agree  not  with 
Christ,  do  not  eat  His  body  or  drink  His  blood,  "  etiamsi  tantse  rei  Saera- 
mentum  ad  Judidum  accipiunt ;"  and  afterwards,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Epilogus,  he  uses  the  very  phrase  of  St  Austin,  repeated  by  Alcuin,  and  in 
one  of  the  articles  of  our  Church,  that  "  qui  non  manet  in  Christo,  et  in  quo 
non  manet  Christus  proculdubio  non  manducat  spiritalem  ^us  camem,  licet 
camaliter  et  visibiliter  premat  dentibus  sacramentum  corporis  et  sanguinis 
Christi,  sed  magis  tanta  rei  Sacramentum  ad  judicium  sibi  manducat  et 
bibit."  It  seems  that  no  ftirther  proof  that  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
was  generally  unknown,  in  the  days  of  Alcuin  and  Hincmar,  need  be  re- 
quired, than  the  quotation,  by  both  of  these  divines,  of  these  words  of 
St.  Augustine. 
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xnd  that  not  (mly  the  traitor  Judas,  but  even  antichrist 
himself,  is  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  in- 
cluded in  the  universal  will  of  God  to  save  all  the 
world.  ^ 

The  treatise  of  Hincmar,  of  which  a  short  and  very 
imperfect  account  has  been  now  given,  extends  to  con- 
siderable length,^  and  is  well  worth  reading,  as  giving  a 
very  full  account  of  the  views  of  all  the  great  writers  in 
the  Church  on  the  subjects  of  grace  and  predestination, 
and  the  points  connected  with  them.  The  quotations 
are  very  copious,  and  probably  have  omitted  little  that 
bore  on  the  questions  under  discussion.  Hincmar  ap- 
pears always  to  have  preferred  using  the  words  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Church,  whose  orthodoxy  was  acknow- 
ledged, to  his  own.  His  own  argument,  when  it  is 
introduced,  chiefly  in  way  of  application  to  the  present 
topic  of  what  was  originally  written  with  a  somewhat 
different  view,  is  sufficiently  close  and  logical,  and  at 
times  ingenious.  It  is,  however,  doubtless  mainly  as  a 
collection  or  catena  of  all  the  Catholic  writers,  from 
Cyprian  to  Bede  and  Alcuin,  that  the  work  would  be 
of  use  to  the  student. 

There  need  no  remarks,  in  way  of  summing  up  the 
argument,  or  for  explanation  of  the  line  of  controversy 
adopted  by  Hincmar  himself  or  his  opponents.  Hinc- 
mar^s  view  seems  simply  to  have  represented  the  theory 
of  predestination,  if  such  title  may  be  used,  which  was 
most  forcibly  and  at  greatest  length,  if  not  for  the  first 

^  The  same  one  Church,  Hincmar  shews  from  the  fathers,  existed  from  the 
beginning :  there  was  always  the  same  faith,  but  the  Sacraments  differed. 
Before  the  law,  sacrifices  or  faith  alone,  were  sufficient  for  lustifloation : 
then,  till  Christ's  coming,  circumcision  occupied  the  place  of  baptism,  and 
in  the  faithful  had  a  similar  effect,  except  that  there  was  no  actual  entrance 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  till  after  the  death  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord. 

*  Upwards  of  four  hundred  pages  in  the  folio  edition  of  Paris,  1645. 
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time,  expounded  by  St.  Austin,  and  afterwards  ac- 
cepted, with  few  or  perhaps  no  exceptions,  by  the  suc- 
ceeding Church.  The  theory  which  Hincmar  opposed, 
and  which  was  affirmed  by  its  advocates,  though  without 
ground,  to  convey  the  true  meanii^  of  St.  Augustine,  in 
attempting  to  explain  the  difficulty  that  some  only  of 
mankind  are  saved,  whereas  saving  grace  is  the  free 
gift  of  God,  falls  into  the  heresy  of  making  God  the 
cause  of  evil.  No  subtleties  of  argument  or  substitu- 
tion of  oae  phrase  for  another  can  ward  off  the  charge ; 
a  double  predestination,  while  offering,  in  appearance, 
as  it  undoubtedly  does,  a  mmne  rational  and  intelligible 
scheme  of  Divine  Providence  than  the  adverse  hypo- 
thesis, leads,  beyond  escape,  to  the  worst  of  all  heresy, 
to  the  reversal  of  our  fundamental  idea  of  die  very 
nature  and  character  of  Almigfaty  God.  The  difficulty 
whidi  seemed  to  call  for  explanation  was  the  follow- 
ing : — ^If  God  predestines  all  who  are  saved  from  tiie 
beginning,  irrespectively  of  any  merit  of  their  own, 
because  indeed  the  very  first  springs  of  will  are  moved 
by  his  free  grace,  how  are  we  to  look  upon  those  who 
finally  fail  of  salvation  ?  If  they  are  predestined  to 
death,  in  the  same  way  as  the  others  to  life,  God  is  the 
cause  of  evil ;  the  alternative  accepted  by  the  predes- 
tinarians  :  if  God  is  infinitely  just  and  holy,  no  predes- 
tination to  death  takes  place  in  their  case,  as  maintained 
by  Austin  and  the  Church  in  general,  and  by  Hincmar 
and  his  followers,  in  the  ninth  century.  Almighty  God, 
out  of  his  boundless  mercy,  chooses  some  out  of  the 
whole  race  of  men  lying  under  condemnation,  for  Adam's 
sin  and  their  own,  and  leads  them  on,  from  one  step  to 
another,  to  final  salvation.     His  infinite  wisdom  is  a 
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guarantee  that  such  are  chosen  as  ought  to  be  chosen, 
and  his  infinite  justice,  that  the  rest  are  rightly  rejected 
or  left  behind ;  although  the  reason  of  this  is  a  point 
altogether  beyond  human  comprehension.  The  great 
difference  in  the  two  parties  of  disputants  consists  in 
this : — ^that  the  orthodox  attempted  not  to  explain  why 
some  are  chosen  and  others  not,  while  the  predestina- 
rians,  by  introducing  the  double  predestination,  got  rid 
of  the  doubt,  and  proved  God  the  cause  of  sin.  The 
arguments  of  the  former  must  fall  into  the  form  of  a 
protest  against  unworthy  attempts  to  explain  what  it  is 
not  meant  for  us  to  understand.  If  it  be  thought  that 
this  is  representing  the  theory  of  St.  Austin  in  an  insig- 
nificant aspect,  we  may  remember  that  the  enunciations 
of  doctrinal  truth  have  been,  at  all  times,  in  the  Church, 
no  more  than  protests  against  error.  Or  if,  again,  it  be 
said,  more  particularly,  that,  in  such  a  view,  the  great 
difficulty  is  left  untouched,  we  csm  but  answer  that  so 
long  as  this  difficulty  is  not  practical,  so  far  as  it  inter- 
feres in  no  way  with  true  conceptions,  and,  therefore, 
with  free  and  reasonable  worship  of  God,  it  need  no 
more  offend  us  than  other  revealed  truths  which  are 
matters  of  faith  alone,  and  confessedly  beyond  our  com- 
prehension. 

While  we  are  not  to  seek,  in  Hincmar's  treatise,  in 
his  own  arguments  or  in  those  quoted  from  earlier 
writers,  for  any  definite  explanation  of  the  fundamental 
difficulty  which  attends  upon  this  subject,  we  must 
notice  that  both  himself  and  his  opponents  agreed  in 
placing  predestination,  in  one  point  of  view,  upon  the 
same  ground,  or  in  understanding  the  term  in  a  similar 
sense.     Both  equally  held  the  predestination  of  indivi- 
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duals.  The  early  Church  understood  St.  Paul  in  this 
sense ;  and  the  doctors  of  the  ninth  century  sought  little 
more  than  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  real  opinions 
of  St.  Gregory  and  St.  Austin.  In  modem  times,  it 
need  scarcely  be  said,  further  attempts  have  been  made 
to  evade  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  by  maintaining 
that  predestination  extends  not  to  individuals,  but  to 
classes  of  people ;  or  again,  that  the  salvation  to  which 
Christians  are  predestined  is  the  state  of  regeneration  to 
which  baptism  is  the  appointed  external  means,  and 
can  neither  mean  the  final  salvati<m  of  the  saints,  nor, 
generally,  the  sanctificati<Hi  which,  though  an  ordinary 
accompaniment  of  baptism,  is  not  to  be  c<Hifounded 
with  it,  and  may  be  bestowed  on  other  occasions  and 
by  various  means.  Whether  such  an  hypothesis  re- 
moves or  lessens  the  difficulties  which  embarrass  the 
theory  of  St.  Austin  and  Hincmar,  it  would  be  out  of 
place  now  to  discuss.  It  is  obvious,  however,  to  re- 
mark that  if  the  supposition  referring  predestination  to 
the  good,  as  a  class,  and  not  to  individual  believers,  is 
to  do  away  with  the  objection  drawn  from  the  arbitrary 
election  of  God,  there  seems,  at  the  same  time,  consider- 
able danger  of  its  encroaching  upon  a  maxim  acknow- 
ledged equally  by  Hincmar  and  Prudentius,  that  the 
first  beginnings  of  good,  the  first  will  to  be  converted, 
come  from  God. 

We  have  no  means  of  learning  the  effect  which  the 
treatise  had  in  the  settlement  of  opinions  at  the  time. 
The  dispute,  which  had  lasted  so  long,  and  was  so  vigo- 
rously conducted,  on  both  sides,  seems  to  have  ceased 
altogether  at  the  point  to  which  its  history  has  been  now 
brought,  whether  we  are  to  consider  Hincmar's  work 
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or  the  friendly  discussion  between  Remigius  and  him- 
self, as  the  cause  of  its  termination.  To  whatever  it  is 
to  be  attributed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  victory 
lay  with  Hincmar  and  the  orthodox  party,  because 
Godeschalcus  still  remained  in  confinement. 

II.  During  his  imprisonment,  in  the  monastery  of 
Hautvilliers,  Godeschalcus  published  several  effusions 
of  different  kinds,  on  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ; 
asserting  that  it  was  necessary,  for  correctness  of  faith, 
to  believe  and  confess  that  there  is,  in  the  Trinity,  a 
threefold  Godhead.  Ratramnus  of  Corbey,  his  sup- 
porter, if  not  teacher,  in  the  views  on  predestination,  for 
which  he  was  then  suffering  captivity,  led  the  way  also 
in  the  promulgation  of  this  novelty  or  heresy.  We  are 
not  informed  whether  any  of  his  other  partisans  took 
any  share  in  the  controversy.  Probably  they  may  have 
learnt,  from  their  former  want  of  success,  that  the  pa- 
tronage of  new  and  strange  views  of  doctrine  is  both 
useless  and  dangerous.  The  occasion  of  the  publica- 
tions of  both  Ratramnus  and  Godeschalcus  was  the 
alteration,  by  Hincmar,  of  an  old  chant,  in  use  in  the 
Church  of  Rheims.  In  one  of  the  concluding  lines  of 
this  the  words  ran,  **  Te  trina  Deitas,  imaque  pos- 
cimus,"  in  which  Hincmar  ordered  the  epithet  "  trina*' 
to  be  changed  into  ''sancta."^  Ratramnus  made  an 
attack  at  once  upon  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Hildegar,  bishop  of  Meaux ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  Godeschalcus  published  a  confession 
of  doctrine,  or  a  schedule,  as  it  was  termed,  asserting  and 
attempting  to  prove,  by  various  arguments,  the  ortho- 

•«  Fleury  notices  that  the  old  form  of  the  hymn  is  still  in  use  in  the  Church  , 
notwithstanding  Hincmar's  opposition  to  it.    Hist,  du  Christ.    49.  50. 
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doxy  of  the  phrase  rejected  by  Hincmar,  and  the  Sabel- 
lianism  of  all  who  refused  it.  Hincmar,  in  his  answer, 
considers  that  the  prisoner  of  Hautvilliers  was  prompted 
by  malice  towards  himself  in  this  attempt,  which  is  by 
no  means  improbable;  nor  is  it  surprising,  that  the 
unfortunate  monk,  heretic  as  he  was,  yet  regarding 
himself  as  most  unjustly  persecuted,  should  take  every 
opportunity  of  revenging  himself,  in  what  way  he  could, 
on  one  whom,  rightly  or  wrongly,  he  considered  as  the 
author  of  his  misfortunes.  That  Hincmar,  as  an  ortho- 
dox bishop,  or  even  as  an  obedient  son  of  the  Church, 
could  have  acted  in  no  other  way,  was  likely  to  be 
overlooked  by  a  person  who  denied  his  orthodoxy,  and 
was  then  sufiering  from  the  punishment  which  the 
canons  or  the  safety  of  his  Church  compelled  him  to 
inflict.  But,  although  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  feeling 
some  pity  for  the  imprisoned  monk,  this  consideration 
can  be  no  palliation  for  his  heresy.  The  history  of  the 
Church  shows  that  heresies,  though  apparently  uncon- 
nected, are  linked  together  in  a  strange  and  inexplicable 
manner ;  and  the  fact  of  the  unsoundness  of  Godes- 
chalcus  and  Ratramnus,  or  of  their  rash  desire  of  inno- 
vation on  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  a  strong 
argument,  if  any  such  argument  were  required,  that 
their  views  on  predestination  and  the  atonement,  how- 
ever concealed  by  vagueness  of  expression,  and  de- 
fended by  orthodox  prelates  and  provincial  synods, 
were,  in  reality,  heretical  and  unsound. 

In  commenting  on  the  schedide  of  Godeschalcus, 
Hincmar  takes  one  sentence  or  portion  at  a  time,  and 
discusses  the  assertions  contained  in  it,  or  the  meaning 
which  it  involves,  in  a  way  similar  to  that  in  which  he 
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had  previously  treated  the  propositions  put  forward  by 
the  same  writer,  or  by  the  synod  of  Valence,  on  jfree- 
will  and  predestination.  The  main  strength  of  his  argu- 
ment here,  as  before,  lies  in  the  number  of  his  quotations 
from  the  chief  fathers  of  the  Church.  These  fathers 
are,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  as  those  cited  in  the 
former  and  larger  work.  St.  Austin  and  St  Gregory 
the  Great  occupy  the  first  place,  although  St.  Athana- 
sius  also,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  treatise  on  this 
subject,  is  frequently  quoted.  On  the  whole,  the  im- 
pression to  be  gathered  as  to  the  opinion  under  discussion 
is,  that  Godeschalcus  was  not  explicitly  and  formally 
heterodox ;  that  is  to  say,  he  believed  in  three  co- 
equal and  co-eternal  persons  in  one  Godhead ;  but 
his  expressions,  as  will  be  seen,  if  fairly  carried  out, 
lead  to  a  denial  of  the  truth.  Like  many  other  origi- 
nators of  error,  he  maintained  certain  premises,  while 
reprobating  conclusions  which  logically  followed  from 
them.  If  he  had  been  willing  to  recant  these  state- 
ments or  opinions  as  soon  as  their  dangerous  conse- 
quences had  been  plainly  pointed  out,  as  was  done  in 
the  book  of  which  some  account  is  now  to  be  given, 
they  would  have  been  regarded  as  errors  of  judgment 
rather  than  as  heresy ;  but  the  obstinacy  with  which 
he  persisted  in  holding  them,  even  till  death,  must 
absolutely  prevent  us  from  giving  them  any  other 
name. 

The  first  propositions  of  Godeschalcus  which  are 
selected  by  Hincmar  for  examination,  maintain  that 
as  the  Godhead  is  naturally  one,  so,  to  avoid  Sabel- 
lianism,  we  must  believe  it  to  be  personally  threefold, 
just  as  we  believe  that  God  is  naturally   one,   and 
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personally  threefold ;  and  as  all  Catholics  believe  and 
confess  each  person  of  the  Trinity  to  be  whole,  full  and 
perfect  God,  so  must  all  believe,  confess,  and  assert, 
each  person  to  have  his  own  proper,  fuU,  and  perfect 
Godhead. 

These  words  contain,  as  Hincmar  observes,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  whole.  That  God  is  naturally  one,  per- 
sonally trine  or  threefold,  he  admits  to  be  true  and 
Catholic  doctrine,  but  strongly  denies  that  it  follows 
from  thence  that  the  Deity  or  Godhead  is  also  naturally 
one,  and  personally  threefold.  We  might  ask,  what  it 
is  which  makes  the  three  persons  in  the  holy  Trinity 
one  ?  The  answer  must  be,  their  nature,  or  Godhead.^ 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  that  very  thing  on  which  the  unity 
of  God  depends  cannot  be  threefold.  We  confess  that 
God  is  both  three  and  one  ;  meaning  by  this,  that  while 
there  is  but  one  God,  in  the  strictest  and  fullest  sense 
of  the  word,  each  person  in  the  Godhead  is  himself 
whole  and  perfect  God.  But  it  is  not  in  his  Godhead 
that  God  is  three,  but  in  the  distincticm  of  persons. 
The  Godhead  is  that  in  which  God  is  one.  Hence  the 
Godhead,  the  very  nature  of  God,  whereby  he  is  one, 
can  in  no  sense  be  called  three,  or  threefold."*  The 
nature,  as  Hincmar  continues,  that  is,  the  Godhead  of 
the  Father,  is  the  nature  of  the  Son,  and  is  the  nature  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  who  proceeds  equally  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  and  is  the  ineffable  communion  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son.     He  who  proceeds  wholly  from 

*  This  is  often,  in  substance,  repeated  by  Hincmar,  nowhere  more  ex- 
pressly than  p.  437.  Pater  quippe  et  Filius  et  Spixitus  Sanctos  idcirco  nnns 
Deus  dicitor  quia  una  est  Deitas,  quae  Trinitatis  est  Unitas  Patris  et  Filii  et 
Spiritus  Saneti. 

«  "  Deitas"  is  "  ipsa  natura  pluralitate  carens ;  qu&  Deitate  tres  personam 
sunt  unus  Deus." 
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the  Father  and  wholly  from  the  Son,  ahides  wholly  in 
the  Father  and  wholly  in  the  Son,  so  abiding  as  to 
proceed,  so  proceeding  as  to  abide.  Hence  he  natu- 
rally has  with  the  Father  and  Son  such  fulness  of  unity, 
such  unity  of  fulness,  as  to  contain  in  him  wholly  both 
Father  and  Son,  and  to  be  himself  wholly  contained 
by  both  Father  and  Son,  and  to  be  given  equally  by 
Father  and  Son,  yea,  and  by  himself  also,  as  the  Son 
says  of  him,  "  The  Spirit  bloweth  where  it  listeth.*' 
Therefore  he,  like  the  Father  and  Son,  is  perfect  God, 
yea,  is  one  God  with  the  Father  and  Son,  and  one 
substance,  one  Deity,  one  Divinity,  one  essence,  one 
nature,  which,  as  Athanasius  and  Ambrose  agree  in 
saying,  cannot  be  divided  in  the  persons,  according  to 
the  truth  of  our  Lord's  words,  '*  Go,  teach  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  :*'  in  the  name,  not  in 
the  names,  to  shew  at  once  the  unity  of  God  by  the 
undivided  name,  marking  the  divine  essence,  and  the 
distinctions  of  persons  pointed  out  by  their  proper 
appellations.'' 

Hincmar  lays  great  stress  on  the  absolute  identity  of 
meaning  between  Godhead  and  nature,  or  unity,  which, 
in  fact,  settles  the  whole  question  against  Godeschalcus. 
Accordingly,  he  adduces  many  passages  from  the 
fathers,  in  which  they  either  assert  that  these  words 
are  synonymous,  or  use  one  or  more  of  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  necessarily  to  imply  sameness  of  signifi- 
cation. Thus  St.  Athanasius  says.  If  we  introduce 
three  Gods,  we  are  like  the  heathen  ;  but  if  we  confess 

"  Ut  et  unum  Deum  per  indistinctum  divinae  Essentin  Nomen  ostenderet, 
et  Personarum  discretionem  Buis  deitt(Hi8tratam  proprietotibus  edoceret. 
pp.  422,  423. 
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the  Father  in  the  Son,  and  the  Son  in  the  Father,  with 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  unity  is  not  separated,  nor  the 
Deity  divided.^*  In  this  passage,  Unity  and  Deity  are 
regarded  as  synonymous,  and  not  only  so,  but  any  di- 
vision of  Deity  is  by  implication  considered  equivalent 
to  maintaining  that  there  are  three  Gods.  Hence,  con- 
cludes Hincmar,  there  is  no  threefold  nature  or  Deity, 
but  one  nature  and  Deity  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  and  this  Trinity  is  the  one  only  God,  his  own 
Unity,  Deity,  greatness,  goodness,  omnipotence,  and 
whatever  else  is  spoken  of  him,  in  himself,  according 
to  his  substance.i*  This,  indeed,  is  the  great  test  by 
which  we  may  certainly  know  whether  the  term  three 
or  threefold  is  applicable.  All  that  is  spoken  sub- 
stantially, as  the  Latin  phrase  is,  of  God,  as  equivalent 
to  or  belonging  to  that  unity  of  nature  whereby  the 
three  persons  in  the  holy  Trinity  are  one  God,  is  alto- 
gether incompatible  with  this  term.  Reference  will  be 
made  again  to  this  test,  to  which  we  meet  with  fre- 
quent allusions  in  the  treatise  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  recognised 
and  expressed  by  St.  Ambrose  in  one  of  his  hymns,  in 
which  the  words  occur — 

Summs  Deus  dementise,  Mundique  Factor  Machiiue, 

Unus  potentialiter,  trinusque  personaliter; 

and  of  which  the  term  "  potentialiter"  is  explained  by 
St.  Austin  to  mean  "  substantialiter."  The  assertion 
of  Godeschalcus,  tried  by  this  test,  signally  fails ;  for 
he  would  apply  the  epithet  "trinus"  or  threefold,  to 
that  very  word  which,  more  obviously  than  any  other, 
is  spoken  of  God,  not  personally,  but,  as  St.  Ambrose 

•  SL  Ath.  de  Fidei  Unitate.    Lib.  viii.  (9. 1.  i.) 
p  £t  quicquid  ad  Se  substantialiter  dicitur. 
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says,  potentially,  or,  as  St.  Austin,  substantially.  In 
another  hymn  also  the  same  father  addresses  Almighty 
God  in  the  words, 

Tu  Trinitatis  Unitu,  orbem  potenter  qui  regis; 
and  again, 

O  Lux  beata  Trinitas,  et  principalis  Unitas.^ 
of  which  St.  Austin's  expressions  may  be  considered  as 
an  explanation  or  commentary,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
unity  of  the  Trinity  in  the  Godhead,  incorporeal,  un- 
changeable, and,  by  nature,  consubstantial  and  co-eter- 
nal with  itself. '  Of  precisely  the  same  purport  are  the 
words  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen, — we  confess  a  Trinity 
of  one  Godhead,  or,  if  you  prefer  the  phrase,  of  one 
nature. 

The  edict  of  Constantine,  for  the  sixth  CEcumenical 
Council,  is  equally  express ;  we  believe  in  the  Unity, 
says  that  orthodox  emperor,  because  of  the  natural 
union  and  dominion  of  God — in  the  Trinity,  because  of 
the  perfection  of  the  three  substances.  .  .  For  the 
Trinity  is  truly  Unity,  because  one  in  Deity ;  and  the 
Unity  is  truly  Trinity,  because  divided  by  the  personal 
distinctions,  though  undivided  in  eternity.  And  again, 
the  Trinity  is  simple,  undivided,  incorporeal ;  of  three 
perfect  subsistencies,  itself  perfect,  of  one  nature  and 
deity,  of  one  will  and  operation. 

From  these  and  other  testimonies,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Godhead,  which  is  the  Unity  of  the  Trinity,  can  in  no 
way  be  considered  as  "  personally  threefold."  If, 
asks  Hincmar,  the  Godhead  is  threefold,  because  each 
person  is  perfect  God  and  has  a  perfect  Godhead,  in 

4  Hymn  xi.    Ed.  Paris,    Caillau.  vol.  ix.    The  lines  before  quoted  are  not 
now  to  be  found  among  the  hymna  of  St.  Ambrose. 
'  De  Trin.    I.  §  15.    Ed.  Ben. 
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what  sense  is  the  same  Deity  to  be  regarded  as  one  ? 
If  the  answer  is,  one  in  Godhead,  threefold  in  persons, 
which  is,  in  fact,  what  Godeschalcus  must  mean,  if  he 
had  any  definite  meaning,  by  the  phrase  "una  natu- 
raliter,  trina  personaliter,"  there  is  at  once  a  contradic- 
tion of  terms.  To  say  that  the  Godhead  is  one  in 
Godhead,  while  three  in  some  other  respect,  is  a  pal- 
pable absurdity.  Nor  is  this  lessened  in  reality,  though 
less  immediately  apparent  in  sound,  if  it  were  answered 
that  the  Godhead  is  threefold  in  persons,  one  in  sub- 
stance, essence,  nature  or  divinity ;  for  all  these  have 
been  shewn,  and  might  be  shewn  more  fully,  by  a  vast 
collection  of  passages,  to  be  perfectly  identical  in 
meaning  with  the  word  Godhead.  It  remains,  then, 
that  we  confess  God  to  be  one  in  Godhead,  three  in 
persons ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  deny  that  the 
Deity,  which  is  the  Unity  of  the  Trinity,  can  be  three- 
fold. 

This  argument  of  Hincmar's  is  unanswerable,  and  of 
itself  is  quite  decisive  of  the  question.  The  only  doubt 
about  its  force  must  turn  on  the  fact  that  the  term  Deity 
is  synonymous  with  the  other  expressions  enumerated, 
nature,  substance,  and  the  like.  This  is  most  satisfac- 
torily proved  by  authority,  if  the  testimonies  advanced 
are  such  as  the  opposite  party  is  willing  to  admit.  To 
these,  of  which  the  archbishop  quotes  a  sufficient  num- 
ber, running  through  many  pages,  Godeschalcus  could 
in  no  way  object,  as  the  voice  of  the  Church  Catholic, 
speaking  by  fathers  and  Councils,  was  regarded  with 
the  same  reverence,  and  appealed  to  as  equally  final,  by 
both  of  the  disputants.  A  few  only  of  these  authorities 
have  been  quoted  here,  but  enough  perhaps  to  shew 
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that  Hincmar's  cause,  in  this  branch  of  his  examination, 
is  the  stronger  of  the  two. 

The  rest  of  the  remarks  upon  this  clause  of  the 
heretical  schedule  consist  mainly  of  exhortations  to  the 
monks  of  his  province,  on  the  subject  of  excommuni- 
cated persons,  teaching  them  to  avoid  being  seduced  by 
the  artifices  of  Godeschalcus  into  any  agreement  with 
him  or  his  heresies.  The  decisions  of  Councils  and  of 
bishops,  especially  the  bishops  of  Rome,  as  to  the 
treatment  of  those  excommunicated  for  heresy,  the 
•  readiness  of  the  Church  to  receive  them  on  recantation 
and  repentance,  while  she  is  most  strict  in  forbidding 
any  communication  with  them  while  persisting  in  their 
error,  are  asserted  and  illustrated  at  considerable  length. 
The  dignity  or  high  character  of  the  person  who  origi- 
nates or  advocates  heresy,  is  in  no  way  regarded  in  the 
judgment  passed  upon  him  by  ecclesiastical  authority. 
As  the  angels  who  rebelled  were  not  spared,  the  holy 
synods  which  have  met  from  time  to  time  to  settle  the 
faith,  have  pronounced  condemnation  on  bishops  and 
patriarchs  of  the  highest  sees,  of  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
Jerusalem,  Constantinople,  and  Nicomedia.  Even 
Rome  itself  has  not  escaped,  but  pope  Honorius  was, 
even  after  death,  condemned  and  anathematised  by  an 
CEcumenical  Council. 

The  second  clause  of  Godeschalcus  advances,  as  an 
argument  for  his  view  of  a  threefold  Deity,  an  assertion 
in  the  edict  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  affixed  to  the 
volume  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  sixth  or  Con- 
stantinopolitan  Council,  of  which  mention  has  been 
already  made.  The  words  of  the  emperor  were,  that 
a  threefold  Deity  (the  very  phrase  used  in  Godeschal- 
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cus's  schedule  of  belief)  is  to  be  glorified  together ; 
and  this,  although  the  synod  itself  had  condemned  as 
heretical  those  who  worshipped  three  Deities ;  the  juxta- 
position of  the  two  'thus  proving  that  the  doctrine  of 
a  threefold  Deity  by  no  means  implies  three  distinct 
Godheads  or  Deities. 

This  argument  is  met  by  Hincmar  in  two  ways : 
First,  he  shews,  by  quotations  from  the  acts  of  the 
Council,  that  the  holy  fathers  there  assembled,  or  the 
Church  of  the  time,  held  what  he  had  before  been 
proving,  that  Godhead,  nature,  and  Unity,  are  synony- 
mous phrases,  when  applied  to  Almighty  God.  Thus, 
in  the  letter  of  pope  Agatho,  addressed  to  the  synod, 
and  read  before  the  bishops,  the  holy  Trinity  is  spoken 
of  as  of  one  Deity,  nature,  and  substance,  or  essence, 
and,  consequently,  of  one  natural  will,  virtue,  operation, 
rule,  majesty,  power,  and  glory,  and  whatever  else  is 
predicated  essentially  of  the  same  holy  Trinity.  Again, 
in  a  similar  letter,  also  read  before  the  Council,  from 
Sophronius,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  the  still  stronger 
expression,  if  possible,  is  used,  that  the  Unity  of  God 
consists  in  the  one  and  single  Godhead,  and  identity  of 
essential  and  natural  sovereignty ;  words  in  which 
Godhead  is  not  only  represented  as  synonymous  with 
Unity  and  nature,  but  even  with  identity.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  passage  before  quoted  from  the  same 
edict  of  Constantine,  to  which  Godeschalcus  alludes 
as  confirming  his  doctrine  and  using  his  manner  of 
expression.  Accordingly,  the  weight  of  all  these  pas- 
ages,  proving,  as  they  do  beyond  doubt,  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Coimcil,  far  more  than  counterbalances 
any  single  quotation  that  might  be  made  firom  an  edict. 
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which,  if  the  quotation  is  correctly  made,  contradicts 
itself. 

The  quotation,  however,  is  itself  incorrect.  For  the 
purpose  of  proving  this,  Hincmar  relates  the  following 
circumstances.  The  edict  in  question  had  been  sent  by 
him  to  the  monastery  of  Hautvilliers,  in  which  Godes- 
chalcus  was  confined,  to  be  transcribed.  In  the  origi- 
nal, or,  at  all  events,  in  other  copies  which  he  had 
seen,"  the  phrase  on  which  the  foregoing  argument  is 
founded  is  not  to  be  discovered.  As  quoted  by  Codes- 
chalcus,  the  sentence  in  which  it  occurs  is  as  follows : 
We  embrace  the  five  holy  and  universal  synods,  among 
which  was  that  of  three  hundred  and  eight  fathers  at 
Nicaea,  assembled  against  the  madness  of  the  Arians, 
who  settled  the  sacred  symbol  of  faith  by  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  Godhead,  threefold,  and  to  be  glorified  to- 
gether.* But  the  true  reading  was,  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  Godhead,  to  be  thrice  glorified  together  ;  which 
is  equivalent  to  saying,  the  Godhead  of  the  Trinity. 
As  a  proof  of  the  falsification,  we  are  told,  that  just  at 
the  time  when  the  copy  was  made,  Ratramnus's  book 
came  out,  a  volume  of  considerable  size,  on  the  three- 
fold Deity,  professing  to  collect  passages  from  St.  Aus- 
tin and  St.  Hilary,  but  evidently  showing  the  dishonesty 
of  its  author.  Nearly  at  the  same  period  Hincmar 
happened  to  preach  on  the  subject,  and,  in  his  sermon, 
laid  down  the  rule  to  which  reference  has  been  already 

•  It  is  not  clear  from  the  phrase  of  Hincmar,  whether  he  means  that  this 
particular  copy  of  the  edict  had  the  expression  afterwards  mentioned,  or 
that  other  copies  with  which  he  was  acquainted  had  it.  His  words  are, 
quoniam  alibi  ter  congloriflcand&  Deitate  reperimus. 

*  The  Latin  words  are  incomplete.  Amplectimur  sanctas  et  universales 
quinque  synodos,  quae  in  Nicsei  trecentorum  et  octo  Patrum,  qui  adversus 
Adrianam  consederunt  insaniam,  qiii  co-operante  trin&  et  conglorificand& 
Deitate  sacrum  fidei  symbolum  termin&runt. 
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made,  that  whether  we  speak  of  one  person  of  the  holy 
Trinity,  or  of  the  three  persons  together,  we  must  use 
the  singular  in  all  that  relates  to  God  substantially,  or 
considered  in  his  essence  as  God.  Some  one  who  was 
present  quoted  to  him,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  dis- 
course, a  passage  of  St.  Augustine,  where  the  phrase 
"  one  and  threefold  truth"  occurred, -not  with  any  dis- 
putatious view,  but  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own 
doubts.  Hincmar  at  once  borrowed  the  book,  from 
which  the  quotation  had  been  made,  from  the  king,  to 
whom  it  had  been  just  sent  as  a  present,  having  been 
transcribed  at  the  same  time  with  the  publication  of 
Ratramnus's  work,  and  the  copying  of  Constantine's 
edict  at  Hautvilliers.  On  finding,  to  his  great  surprise, 
that  the  quotation  was  correctly  made,  and  having  no 
recollection  of  any  such  words  in  that  place  before,  he 
took  the  pains  to  collect  all  the  oldest  manuscripts  of 
the  same  work  which  could  be  obtained,  from  many 
towns  and  monasteries,  and  plainly  discovered,  by  a 
collation  of  these  with  the  king's  copy,  that  the  latter 
had  been  interpolated.  The  passage  in  the  authentic 
copies  was  this  :  "  Thanks  be  to  thee,  O  God,  who  art 
virtue,  thanks  be  to  thee,  O  God  the  Father,  who  hast 
manifested  thy  Son,  and  given  him  to  me  as  my 
teacher ;"  immediately  preceding  which,  the  following 
words  were  interpolated  :  "  Thanks  be  to  thee,  O  God, 
thanks  be  to  thee,  trine  and  one  Trinity,  one  and  three- 
fold truth,  threefold  and  one  Unity."  More  light  was 
thrown  on  the  subject  by  several  quotations,  sent  to 
Hincmar  with  some  of  the  manuscripts  collected  by 
him  from  the  monasteries,  in  which  the  same  unauthor- 
ised expressions  were  used.     These  had  been  copied  at 
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the  same  time  with  the  book  sent  to  king  Charles,  and 
were  traced,  after  diligent  examination,  to  the  same 
source  from  which  that  book  originated.  A  synod  of 
bishops  of  five  provinces  was  just  then  on  the  point  of 
assembling  at  Soissons,  in  the  presence  of  the  king. 
Accordingly  Hincmar  related  to  them  all  that  had  oc- 
curred, and  had  the  authentic  and  falsified  passages 
from  St.  Austin,  with  the  preceding  and  following  con- 
text, read  in  their  hearing,  from  which  it  was  sufficiently 
evident,  independently  of  the  testimony  furnished  by 
the  other  manuscripts,  that  that  orthodox  father  could 
never  have  used  so  careless  and  heretical  a  phrase. 
All  present  agreed  in  the  conclusion  ;  but  among  these 
was  the  person  who  had  sent  the  book  under  discussion 
to  the  king.  He  begged  his  brethren  to  hear  what  he 
had  to  say,  and  adduced  two  passages  in  proof  of  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  expression,  one  from  St.  Ambrose, 
which  proved  precisely  the  contrary,  and  the  second  a 
sermon  of  St.  Augustine,  entitled,  "  On  the  one  Trinity, 
and  the  threefold  Unity.""  There  was  a  general  sur- 
prise that  any  one  should  lay  stress  on  the  title  of  a 
sermon,  which  was  directly  contradicted  by  its  contents, 
as  is  shewn  by  several  quotations,  in  the  course  of 
which  St.  Augustine  illustrates  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity 
in  Unity  by  the  analogy  of  the  human  mind,  which, 
though  strictly  one,  is  at  once  memory,  understanding, 
and  will.  He  warns  his  hearers  that  this  is  merely  an 
illustration,  and  cannot  be  followed  out  too  far ;  but, 
according  to  Hincmar,  entitles  his  sermon,  "  On  the  one 
Trinity,    and   threefold   Unity,"   in   reference   to  this 

<*  Senn.  52.  al.  de  verbis  Dom.  63.    The  disputed  title  does  not  now 
occur. 
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analogy,  or  with  a  similar  vagueness  of  speech.  For  it 
is  plain  that  the  phrase  "  threefold  Unity,"  though  in- 
admissible in  speaking  of  Almighty  God,  is  allowable 
and  expressive  when  applied  to  the  threefold  nature  of 
the  human  mind.  That  this  explanation,  by  Hincmar, 
is  not  merely  fanciful,  and  an  attempt  unfairly  to 
escape  whatever  argument  might  be  drawn  from  the 
title  in  dispute,  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  use 
of  the  same,  or  a  similar  expression,  in  the  book  which 
St.  Austin,  while  yet  a  presbyter,  wrote  on  the  two 
souls.  In  his  Retractations,  however,  he  corrects  all  that 
is  said  erroneously  in  his  other  works,  and  warns  his 
readers  to  alter,  by  his  later  publications,  whatever  is 
not  strictly  accurate  in  his  earlier  treatises.  It  is  true 
that  Pelagius,  bishop  of  Rome,  spoke  in  the  same  way, 
using  the  phrase  one  Trinity,  and  threefold  Unity,  but 
he  accompanies  it  with  other  expressions,  which  fuUy 
prove  that  his  meaning  was  sound,  and  that  we  are  to 
understand  it  in  some  such  metaphorical  way  as  that 
used  above  to  explain  St.  Augustin.  He  speaks  of 
three  persons  or  subsistences,  of  one  essence  or  nature, 
of  one  virtue,  operation,  blessedness,  and  power  ;  which 
shews  that  he  could  not  have  meant  this  threefold  Unity 
to  bear  the  same  signification  which  must  be  given  to 
the  threefold  Deity  of  Godeschalcus.  But  although  it 
is  possible,  as  it  is  necessary  in  this  instance,  to  give 
the  expression  an  orthodox  meaning,  or  rather  to  defend 
it,  in  a  particular  case,  from  inferring  heresy  in  the 
person  who  uses  it,  the  fathers  and  doctors  of  the 
Church  in  general  have  scrupulously  avoided  sanction- 
ing so  loose  and  dangerous  a  way  of  speaking.  Thus 
several  other  phrases  also,  which  might,  in  themselves. 
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have  borne  an  innocent  meaning,  are  repudiated  as 
leading  to  error.  For  example,  the  Latin  writers 
never  use  the  word  substance  in  the  plural,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  holy  Trinity,  although,  in  matter  of  fact, 
substance  represents  the  Greek  term  hypostasis,  which 
is  equivalent  to  person,  rather  than  being,  or  essence. 
A  similar  confusion  existed  for  some  time  also  between 
the  terms  hypostasis  and  usia ;  so  that  we  find  some 
perfectly  orthodox  writers  denouncing  an  anathema  on 
all  who  shall  confess  or  believe  three  hypostases  in  the 
Deity.  This  proves  the  caution  necessary  in  the  use  of 
phrases,  as  well  as  in  deciding  the  meaning  in  which 
each  writer  may  have  adopted  them. 

In  the  falsification  of  the  copy  of  St.  Austin's  treatise, 
the  transcriber,  not  venturing  to  insert  the  term  "  three- 
fold Deity,"  substituted  for  it  others  with  similar  mean- 
ing, but  less  plainly  heterodox  in  sound,  "  threefold 
truth,"  and  "  threefold  Unity. "  But  the  identity  of 
meaning  between  the  three  expressions  had  been  al- 
ready shewn  by  Hincmar,  from  numerous  quotations, 
to  which,  in  this  part  of  his  treatise,  he  adds  many 
others.  The  transcriber  was  plainly,  as  he  thinks,  an 
adherent  of  Godeschalcus,  and  had  his  tenets  in  view 
when  he  made  these  interpolations.  Such  interpolations 
had  frequently  been  made  by  the  supporters  of  heretical 
opinions ;  while  others,  with  similar  firaud,  erased  pas- 
sages, both  of  Holy  Scripture  and  of  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  which  too  obviously  opposed  their  views. 
Macarius,  of  Antioch,  who  was  detected  by  the  sixth 
Council,  Donatus,  reproved  for  it  by  St.  Austin,  Nes- 
torius,  and,  more  lately,  Felix,  of  Urgel,  are  mentioned 
as  notable  examples.     With  reference,  however,  to  the 
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falsification  made  by  Godeschalcus  himself,  in  the  edict 
of  the  younger  Constantine,  at  the  sixth  (Ecumenical 
Council,  the  charge  might  be  evaded,  by  the  pretence 
that  the  original  Greek  would  bear  the  construction 
thus  put  upon  it,  as  well  as  the  more  usual  and  more 
orthodox  translation.  To  this  Hincmar  answers,  that 
even  if  this  were  the  case,  it  is  no  valid  excuse ;  be- 
cause, as  was  hinted  before,  the  manner  of  expression 
is  so  different,  on  some  points,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches,  that  what  bears  a  perfectly  good  meaning  in 
the  one,  may  very  possibly  represent  some  heresy,  when 
literally  rendered  into  the  language  of  the  other. 

But,  says  Godeschalcus,  in  the  third  clause  selected 
by  the  archbishop  for  refutation.  Prosper,  Prudentius, 
and  Arator,  in  their  verses,  speak  of  a  threefold  ma- 
jesty, a  threefold  piety,  a  threefold  power ;  to  which 
may  be  added  that  the  Greek  trisagion,  of  such  frequent 
occurrence,  is  most  correctly  Latinised  "  threefold  holi- 
ness." 

To  the  instance  from  Prudentius,  Hincmar  himself 
adds  one  or  two  more  of  a  similar  bearing,  in  which  he 
uses  the  terms  "trinum  numen"  or  "nomen"  and 
**  trinum  specimen ;  "  and  then  briefly  quotes  a  few 
passages  from  Prosper  himself  and  other  writers,  to 
shew  that  neither  of  these  appellations  can  correctly 
admit  of  the  epithet "  threefold,"  although,  by  necessity 
of  metre,  a  poet  may  be  driven  to  use  it,  in  order  to  re- 
present the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity.  As  to  the  translation 
of  the  Greek  word,  he  denies  that  it  means  "  threefold 
holiness ;  "  instead  of  which  "  thrice  holy  "  is  the  na- 
tural and  universal  mode  of  rendering  it. 

In  his  remarks  upon  the  fourth  clause  of  Godes- 
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chalcus,  which  simply  builds  an  argument  upon  the 
facts  stated  in  the  last,  asserting  that  a  threefold  Deity 
follows  upon  a  threefold  majesty  and  power,  and  which, 
as  it  is  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  what  he  said  at 
first,  is  met  by  the  same  reasoning,  Hincmar  observes 
that  the  term  "  persons "  is  reserved  to  express  the 
sense  in  which  the  holy  Trinity  is  three,  that  we  may 
have  some  answer  to  give  to  the  question  how  is  God 
three  as  well  as  one  ?  Yet  person  and  Deity  are,  in 
substance,  the  same ;  that  is,  each  person  is  whole  and 
perfect  Deity,  and  the  three  persons  together  are  whole 
and  perfect  Deity  ;  nor  are  three  persons  together  more 
whole  and  perfect  Deity  than  each  one ;  and  therefore, 
he  concludes,  the  holy  Trinity  is,  in  idea,  to  be  consi- 
dered inseparable,  even  in  the  persons,  although  it  has 
names  separable  in  words,  inasmuch  as  in  these  names, 
which  denote  its  nature,  the  plural  number  is  totally 
inadmissible. 

This  is  illustrated  and  confirmed  in  the  animadver- 
sions which  follow,  by  words  of  St.  Augustine,  in  his 
book  on  the  Trinity,  in  which  he  tells  us  that  to  be, 
and  to  subsist  in  God,  is  the  same  thing,  or  to  be,  and 
to  be  a  person  ;  to  be,  or  the  essence  of  God,  is  spoken 
of  in  himself,  person  is  spoken  relatively,  as  Father  to 
Son,  Son  to  Father,  Holy  Ghost  to  Father  and  Son.* 
Hence,  it  is  more  correct  to  say  that  the  Trinity  is,  in 
substance,  one  God,  than,  as  Godeschalcus  does,  that 
the  Trinity  is  essentially  and  naturally  one.  The  latter 
phrase  is  apt  to  lead  to  Sabellianism,  of  which  he  seems 
himself  to  be  aware,  by  adding,  as  a  corrective,  that  the 
Godhead  is  personally  threefold.     But  this  is  no  real 

«  L.  vii.  §  10. 
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correction,  for  it  would  follow,  from  the  Godhead  being 
personally  threefold,  that  either  there  are  three  Gods,  or 
the  one  Godhead  in  the  Trinity  is  divided,  so  as  not  to 
be  perfect  in  any  one  person.  The  former  conclusion 
is  Arianism ;  the  second  is  absurd.  As  Satan,  in  his 
temptation  of  our  first  parents,  interpreted  the  declar- 
ation of  the  holy  Trinity,  '*  let  us  make  man  in  our 
image,"  to  imply  a  plurality  in  the  Godhead,  and 
accordingly  promised  them  that,  if  they  would  eat  of 
the  forbidden  tree,  they  should  be  as  gods,  it  is  natural, 
according  to  Hincmar,  to  look  upon  the  heresy  of 
Godeschalcus,  which,  in  reality,  asserts  the  same,  as 
prompted  by  the  same  false  interpreter,  the  author  of 
all  evil. 

This  conclusion,  however,  would  be  contradicted  by 
Godeschalcus  in  the  next  clause  brought  under  exami- 
nation ;  in  which  he  maintains  that  neither  the  Greek 
word  Tpttfcorcto,  nor  the  threefold  Deity  which  is  its 
translation,  is  in  the  plural  number,  or  implies  plurality. 

That  the  Greek  expression  implies  no  plurality  is 
true,  answers  Hincmar,  it  means  only  that  the  one 
God  is  thrice  spoken  of  in  his  personal  distinctions  ; 
and  this  is  illustrated  by  a  quotation  from  Boethius, 
who  says  that  if  the  same  name  is  thrice  repeated,  or 
the  same  name  thrice  called  by  three  distinct  names, 
there  is  no  plurality.  This  must  not  be  too  strictly 
applied  to  the  present  subject,  because  there  is  a  real 
distinction  in  the  three  persons  of  the  holy  Trinity, 
whereas,  in  the  example  of  Boethius,  there  is  none,  but 
it  serves  as  a  sufficiently  apposite  illustration,  showing 
us  that  each  person  may  be  perfect  God,  while  yet 
there  is  but  one  God.     The  reason  of  its  applicability 
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is  the  principle,  stated  frequently  before,  that  the  God- 
head is  the  Unity  of  the  Trinity.  But  though  the 
Greek  implies  no  plurality,  this  certainly  is  not  the 
case  with  the  threefold  Deity  of  Godeschalcus,  as  may 
be  shewn  by  the  comparison  of  any  other  use  of  the 
word  threefold,  or  of  other  words  of  similar  grammatical 
formation.  The  word  Trinity  Hincmar  considers  to  be 
composed  of  tri-unitas,  equivalent  to  ter-unitas,  or  the 
Unity  thrice  repeated,  not  of  trina-unitas,  or  threefold 
Unity. 

In  what  follows  Godeschalcus  asserted  that  as  each 
person  in  the  Trinity  is  full  and  perfect  God,  so  we 
must  confess  that  each  person  has  his  own  proper  or 
peculiar  whole  and  perfect  Deity. 

If  this  were  true,  the  disputed  expression  of  a  three- 
fold Deity  would  no  doubt  be  admissible  ;  but  when 
we  say  that  each  person  in  the  Godhead  has  a  peculi- 
arity or  "  proprietas"  of  his  own,  we  mean  by  this 
those  personal  characteristics  or  properties  which  dis- 
tinguish the  Father  from  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  both.  These  are  paternity,  sonship,  and  proces- 
sion ;  and  it  follows  from,  or  is  equivalent  to,  the  ex- 
istence of  such  properties,  that  there  are  three  distinct 
persons.  Similarly,  to  assert  that  each  has  his  proper 
or  peculiar  Deity,  is  identical  with  maintaining  that 
the  Deity  in  each  person  has  a  different  property  or 
peculiarity,  analogous  to  the  distinction  between  pater- 
nity, sonship,  and  procession.  Hence  it  follows,  of 
necessity,  that  there  must  be  three  distinct  Gods. 

This  strange  declaration  of  Godeschalcus  is  followed 
up  by  an  appeal  to  grammar,  in  which  he  repeats  that 
his  favourite  phrase  must  necessarily  bear  a  singular 
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meaning,  just  as  the  cognate  word  Trinity  also  is  spoken 
of  in  the  singular,  and  is  not  understood  to  imply  three 
Gods.  The  answer  is  a  simple  one,  although  Hincmar 
takes  occasion  to  adduce  a  large  mass  of  quotations, 
from  St.  Austin  and  other  writers,  on  the  Unity  of  the 
Trinity.  It  is,  that  although  Trinity  is  singular  in 
number,  and  used  with  a  singular  verb  or  adjective,  yet 
the  cause  of  this  is  that  the  Godhead  is  not  threefold, 
but  one,  and  that,  though  singular,  it  yet  implies  a 
plurality,  not  of  Gods,  but  of  persons.  Hence,  granting 
that  the  threefold  Deity  may  be  compared,  in  this 
respect,  with  the  name  Trinity,  it  will  imply,  by  parity 
of  reasoning,  a  real  plurality,  and  that  not  of  persons, 
but,  by  the  very  form  of  the  expression,  of  Gods. 

It  is  needless  to  transcribe  the  testimonies  quoted  in 
support  of  this  argument,  or  of  the  truths  implied  in  it. 
One,  however,  from  the  letter  of  Sophronius  of  Jeru- 
salem, appealed  to  in  the  sixth  synod,  is  so  express,  that 
it  may  be  repeated  with  advantage.  We  acknowledge, 
he  says,  one  principle  of  one  Deity ; . . .  neither  confound- 
ing the  subsistences  and  reducing  them  to  one  subsis- 
tence, nor  dividing  the  one  same  essence  and  separating 
it  into  three  essences,  and  so  dividing  the  one  Godhead. 
But,  there  is  one  God,  one  Godhead,  shining  forth  in 
three  subsistences,  and  three  subsistences  and  persons 
are  acknowledged  in  one  Godhead.  The  Father  is  per- 
fect God,  the  Son  is  perfect  God,  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
perfect  God,  for  this  reason,  that  each  person  has  one 
and  the  same  inseparable,  undiminished,  and  perfect 
Deity. 

Godeschalcus,  however,  after  his  digression  on  the 
subject  of  grammar,  advances  as  the  reason  why  each 
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person  must  have  his  own  proper  Deity,  that  human 
nature  was  assumed,  not  by  the  whole  Trinity,  but  by 
the  Godhead  of  the  Son  alone.     The  argument  is  briefly 
and  satisfactorily  answered,  by  replying,  that  it  was  not 
the  Godhead,  but  the  person  of  the  Son,  who  assumed 
human  nature.     The  Divine  nature,  or  Godhead,  re- 
mained perfectly  distinct  from  the  human  nature  of  our 
Lord,  both  being  united,  without  confusion,  in  him,  as 
one  person.     With  all  his  errors  in  doctrine,  we  cannot 
avoid  surprise  at  the  ignorance,  or  confusion  of  belief, 
manifested  in  this  argument  of  Godeschalcus,  which 
appears  incompatible  with  the  knowledge  evinced  by 
him  of  ecclesiastical  authors,  especially  of  St.  Austin, 
and  fully  justifies,  of  itself,  the  strong  expressions  used 
of  him  by  Hincmar,  and  the  fixed  determination  of  the 
latter  to  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  a  definite 
recantation  of  his  heresies.     Afler  refuting  it,  Hincmar 
takes  the  opportunity  of  shewing  how  the  whole  Trinity 
co-operated  in  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  hence 
proving  that  the  Godhead  of  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  was,  equally  with  the  Godhead  of  the  Son,  the 
agent  in  that  work,  being,  indeed,  one  and  the  same. 
Thus  St.  Athanasius   is  quoted,  saying,  although  the 
wisdom   of    Solomon   spoke   in   the   proverbs   of  the 
Saviour's  body,  "  wisdom  hath  builded  her  house,"  thus 
acknowledging  the  Only-Begotten  as  the  creator  of  his 
own  body,  yet  here  (in  the  address  of  the  angel  Gabriel 
to  the  blessed  Virgin)  the  angel  declared  it  to  be  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  every  christian  is  taught  to  believe. 
For  Scripture  makes  no  difference  in  the  Trinity,  teach- 
ing everywhere  that  it  has  one  and  the  same  operation. 
Finally,  when  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  was  about  to 
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give  birth  to  God,  and  asked  the  angel,  "  how  shall  this 
be,  seeing  I  know  not  a  man  ?  "  he  answered  her,  *'  the 
Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the 
Highest  shall  overshadow  thee ;   therefore  also  that 
holy  thing  which  shall  be  bom  of  thee  shall  be  called 
the  Son  of  God."     If  the  power  of  the  Highest  is  the 
Only-Begotten,  according  to  the  words  of  Paul,  "  Christ 
the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God,"  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  the  Comforter  and  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
and  if,  by  the  overshadowing  of  these,  Mary,  about  to 
bring  forth  God,  was  made  the  temple  of  the  Lord, 
while  the  angel  declares  that  he  should  be  created  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  we  are  taught  here  that  this  is  the 
operation  of  the  Trinity.     St.  Ambrose  writes  to  the 
same  effect,  as  we  read  that  the  Father  created  the 
sacrament  of  our  Lord's  incarnation,  and  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  created  it,  so,  too,  we  read  that  Christ  himself 
created  his  own  body.     Alcuin  also  says,  we  acknow- 
ledge that  human  nature,  that  is,  flesh  and  a  rati<Mial 
soul,  was  assumed,  not  by  the  whole  Trinity,  but  by 
the  Son  alone,  into  the  Unity  of  person,  not  the  Unity 
of  nature.     .     .     .     This  form  of  a  servant,  however, 
which  the  Son  of  God  alone  received,  the  whole  Trinity 
created,  which  yet,  it  is  clear,  though  created  by  all, 
belongs  to  the  person  of  the  Son  alone.     For  neither 
the  Father,  nor  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  only  the  Son  as- 
sumed flesh,  that  he  who  was  Son  in  the  Godhead  of 
God  the  Father,  might  also  be  made  Son  in  tlie  human 
nature  of  his  Virgin  mother,  and  so  the  name  of  Son 
might  not  be  transferred  to  another  person,  who  is  not 
the  Son  by  eternal  generation. 

The  next  argument  for  the  threefold  Deity  is  drawn 
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from  the  analogy  of  baptism,  which  consists  of  a  three- 
fold immersion,  and  is  itself  a  threefold  baptism,  al- 
though it  would  be  quite  inadmissible  to  say  that  there 
are  three  immersions  or  three  baptisms. 

Hincmar  replies  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  threefold 
immersion,  as  it  is  called  by  Godeschalcus,  disproves  a 
threefold  Godhead,  inasmuch  as  the  very  reason  why 
the  three  should  be,  notwithstanding,  one  baptism,  is 
that  there  is  one  and  the  same  Deity  in  the  three  persons 
of  the  Holy  Trinity.  However,  so  far  from  its  being 
inadmissible  to  use  the  phrase  three  immersions,  it  is 
very  obvious  that  baptism  consists  of  three  perfectly 
distinct  immersions,  which  make  one  baptism,  not  a 
threefold  baptism,  as  the  three  persons  are  one  God. 
He  notices  that  as  the  three  immersions  were  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  Sabellian  heresy,  which  denied  the  distinc- 
tion of  persons,  so,  in  some  parts,  it  was  the  custom  to 
use  only  one,  as  a  protest  against  the  Arians,  who  ac- 
knowledged three  Gods.  Among  other  observations  on 
the  subject  of  baptism,  Hincmar  says,  there  are  three 
separate  immersions  because  of  the  distinction  of  the 
persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ;  but  one  baptism,  because 
one  God,  of  one  essence.  Deity,  nature,  and  conse- 
quently of  one  name,  that  is  God  the  holy  Trinity,  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  in  whose  name  we  are 
baptised  and  made  children  of  God,  bom  again  by 
grace,  having  been  before  children  of  the  devil,  bom  of 
that  accursed  seed  derived  from  Adam.  And  as  the 
inner  man  must  be  formed  anew,  in  the  faith  of  the 
holy  Trinity,  after  the  image  of  his  Maker,  the  body, 
too  must  be  outwardly  washed  by  a  threefold  immer- 
sion, that  the  priest  may  visibly  imitate  in  the  water 
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what  the  Spirit  works  invisibly  in  the  soul.  For  the 
first  sin  was  wrought  by  concupiscence,  consent  and 
act,  and  so  every  sin  is  committed  by  thought,  word,  or 
deed.  Hence  the  threefold  washing  seems  adapted  to 
the  threefold  nature  of  sins,  whether  we  consider  origi- 
nal sin,  which,  in  infants,  has  strength  to  destroy,  or 
those  additional  sins  which  men  more  advanced  in  age 
commit  by  will,  word,  or  action.  Rightly,  also,  is  man, 
who  was  created  after  the  image  of  the  holy  Trinity, 
restored  to  the  same  image  by  invocation  of  the  holy 
Trinity,  so  that  whereas  by  sin,  in  the  third  degree,  he 
fell  into  death,  by  grace  he  might  rise  again  to  life,  when 
raised  for  the  third  time  from  the  baptismal  font. 
These  are  Hincmar's  own  words :  but  this  part  of  his 
treatise  contains  a  collection  of  many  passages  from  the 
fathers,  illustrating,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  catholic 
doctrine  of  holy  baptism. 

As  Godeschalcus  appealed  before  to  threefold  bap- 
tism, he  next  calls  to  his  aid  the  phrase  used  by  Se- 
dulius,  *'  a  threefold  faith,"  which  Hincmar  contents 
himself  with  answering  by  bringing  passages,  in  both 
poetry  and  prose,  of  a  contrary  purport,  and  by  assert- 
ing, as  on  a  former  occasion,  that  an  expression  used 
by  a  poet,  for  the  sake  of  metre,  cannot  stand  against  so 
universal  a  consent  as  obtains  on  this  subject  among  the 
greatest  doctors  of  the  Church. 

In  conclusion,  all  who  would  avoid  sharing  in  the 
condemnation  of  the  Sabellians,  are  called  upon  by 
Godeschalcus  to  embrace,  confess,  sing,  and  worship, 
with  all  catholics,  a  threefold  Deity,  sanctity,  life, 
wisdom,  glory,  fear,  love,  charity,  light,  salvation,  vir- 
tue, peace,  and  brightness,  a  threefold  majesty,  power, 
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piety,  inasmuch  as  our  faith  is  threefold.  To  this 
rhapsody  Hincmar  replies  by  referring  to  the  test  laid 
down  before,  that  the  epithet  threefold  is  inapplicable  to 
such  words  as  represent  the  nature  or  substance  of  God, 
and  then  proving  from  several  writers,  but  especially 
from  Alcuin  (who  has  many  things  in  his  book  on  faith 
in  the  holy  Trinity,  bearing  on  the  matter  in  question), 
that  these  expressions  are  used  synonymously  with  the 
Deity  or  substance  of  God.  This  ii  shewn  especially 
in  the  case  of  two  of  these  names,  light  and  peace, 
which  are  singled  out  by  Godeschalcus  in  a  new  para- 
graph annexed  to  the  schedule  just  concluded,  as  most 
plainly  requiring  the  epithet  threefold,  inasmuch  as  all 
must  grant  that  both  light  and  peace  are,  when  applied 
to  God  the  Father,  unbegotten,  when  applied  to  God 
the  Son,  begotten,  when  spoken  of  God  the  Holy 
Ghost,  proceeding.  It  is  needless  to  follow  the  refu- 
tation of  this  paragraph,  because  it  manifestly  contains 
only  a  repetition  of  error  already  sufficiently  disproved. 
Besides  the  longer  schedule,  containing  the  belief  or 
prayer  which  has  hitherto  formed  the  subject  of  ex- 
amination, Godeschalcus  composed  many  others,  at-^ 
tempting,  in  various  ways,  to  explain  the  mystery  of 
the  Holy  Trinity.  Some  of  these  are  noticed  and  re- 
futed in  the  remainder  of  Hincniar's  treatise.  Thus,  in 
one  place  he  says,  that  the  personal  names  of  God  are 
in  no  way  relative,  but  are  rather  essential,  or  substan- 
tial, as  the  natural  names  are.  Such  an  assertion  could 
only  proceed  from  a  weak  and  childish  desire  to  oppose 
long-established  views  or  usages,  and  to  invent  new 
names  and  phrases  for  himself — ^a  disposition  with  which 
Godeschalcus  is  frequently,  and,  as  it  appears  from 
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many  circumstances  of  the  kind,  deservedly  charged. 
This  assertion  is  answered  by  the  question,  What  are 
the  personal  names  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ?  Surely  none 
other  but  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghosts  If  so,  these 
are,  beyond  doubt,  relative  appellations,  God  the  Father 
being  so  called  in  relation  to  the  Son,  God  the  Son  in 
relation  to  the  Father,  God  the  Holy  Ghost  in  rela- 
tion to  both,  as  proceeding  from  both.  Accordingly,* 
Boethius  says,  Trinity  belongs  not  to  substance  ;  whence 
neither  Father,  Son,  nor  Holy  Ghost,  nor  Trinity,  are 
spoken  substantially  of  God,  but  relatively  ;  but  God, 
truth,  righteousness,  goodness,  and  similar  appellations, 
are  spoken  of  the  Deity  substantially.  The  argument 
adduced  by  Godeschalcus  for  his  opinion  from  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word  person,  as  if  "  per  se  una,"  scarcely 
deserves  a  formal  refutation.  However,  occasion  is 
taken  to  make  copious  quotations  firom  several  writers, 
in  opposition,  if  not  to  the  etymology  itself,  to  the  opi- 
nion which  accompanied  it,  or  was  founded  upon  it. 

Elsewhere  Godeschalcus  maintained,  that  while  the 
singular  form  of  address  must  be  used  in  prayer  or 
praise  to  either  one  person  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the 
plural  ought  to  be  adopted  in  addressing  the  three  per- 
sons together ;  this,  as  he  confesses,  was  his  own  prac- 
tice, and  several  instances  are  quoted  in  Hincmar's 
treatise.  The  opinion  is  disproved  from  numerous 
passages  in  Holy  Scripture,  in  which  the  Trinity  is  ad- 
dressed or  mentioned  in  the  singular  number.  The 
command  quoted  by  our  Lord  from  the  law,  "  Thou 
shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt 
thou  serve,"  is  sufficient  of  itself  for  the  purpose. 
Moreover,  the  one  sanctification,  glory,  operation,  Deity, 
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of  the  Holy  Trinity,  necessarily  imply  the  same.  St. 
Paul's  expression,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  "  Of 
him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him  are  all  things  ;  to 
him  be  glory  for  ever,"  is  also  quite  conclusive.  For 
while  the  former  of  the  two  clauses  makes  mention  of 
the  three  persons  distinctly,  the  latter  attributes  glory 
to  all  together,  not  in  the  plural,  but  in  the  singular. 
However,  Godeschalcus  considers  that  all  who  say 
"thanks  be  to  Thee,"  when  addressing  the  whole 
Trinity,  are  almost  on  a  par  with  Sabellians  or  Jews. 

In  refuting  this  error,  Hincmar  makes  an  assertion 
which,  at  first  appearance,  seems  opposed  to  the  true 
faith.  He  disapproves  of  saying  that  each  person  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  by  himself,  is  Lord  God — words 
which  occur,  in  almost  precisely  the  same  form,  in  the 
Athanasian  creed.  However,  he  soon  after  explains 
the  phrase  "  by  himself,"  to  have  been  meant  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense  from  that  which  the  same  expression  in 
the  creed  is  intended  to  bear.  As,  he  says,  the  Father 
is  singly  Lord  God  Almighty,  uncreate,  immense,  eter- 
nal, and  whatever  else  is  spoken  absolutely  of  God,  but 
not  by  himself  alone  without  the  Son,  begotten  of  his 
substance,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  proceeding  from  him- 
self and  the  Son  ;  so  also  the  Son  is  singly  Lord  God 
Almighty,  uncreate,  immense,  eternal,  and  whatever 
else  is  spoken  absolutely  of  God,  but  not  alone,  by 
himself,  without  the  Father,  from  whom  he  is  begotten, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  proceeds  from  the  Father  and 
himself;  and  so  the  Holy  Spirit  is  singly  Lord ,  God 
Almighty,  uncreate,  immense,  eternal,  and  whatever 
else  is  spoken  absolutely  of  God,  but  not  alone,  by 
himself,  without  the  Father  and  the  Son,  from  whom 
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he  proceeds.  Thus  the  phrase  *'  by  himself,"  is  under* 
stood  by  Hincmar  as  implying  separation,  whereas,  in 
the  creed,  it  denotes  what  he  represents  by  the  term 
"singly,"  the  perfection  of  each  person  in  the  Trinity. 

Of  all  the  passages  adduced  from  Catholic  writers, 
none  is  more  distinct  against  the  opinion  in  question 
than  the  following  words  of  Alcuin,  in  his  book  on  the 
Trinity,  addressed  to  Charlemagne.  This  must  be 
maintained  over  and  over  again,  that  nothing  said  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  in  itself,  or  absolutely,  must  be  said 
in  the  plural  number,  because  that  simple  nature  of  the 
supreme  Godhead,  should  be  designated  in  the  sii^lar, 
not  in  the  plural.  Hence,  it  is  not  lawful  to  speak  of 
God  as  three  Gods,  three  omnipotents,  three  good, 
three  great,  three  substances.  For  though,  personally, 
one  is  Father,  another  Son,  another  Holy  Ghost,  yet 
they  have  but  one  and  the  same  name,  denoting  their 
nature,  namely,  God,  or  substance,  or  essence,  or  om- 
nipotence, or  either  of  those  numerous  other  words 
which  are  spoken  of  him  substantially,  and  not  rela- 
tively. 

Some  of  the  prayers  used  in  Divine  service  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  terminated  with  the  following  words, 
addressed  to  our  Lord  :  "  who  livest  and  reignest  with 
God  the  Father,  in  the  Unity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  God, 
world  without  end  ;"  in  which  formula  the  doctrine  of 
the  Unity  and  Trinity  are  distinctly  rec<^nised.  Go- 
deschalcus  found  fault  with  the  expression,  not,  as  it 
appears,  from  any  objection  to  the  doctrines  themselves, 
but  for  the  futile  reason  that  in  the  original  Latin  the 
%vords  may  be  so  rendered  as  to  convey  the  idea,  that 
our  Lord  is  God  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  therefore  in- 
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ferior  to  him  in  nature  or  dignity.  After  making  then 
an  orthodox  confession  of  belief  in  the  imity  of  God,  he 
continues  with  a  strange  prayer,  almost  defying  trans- 
lation, in  which  each  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity 
is  mentioned  with  scrupulously  the  same  appellations, 
to  avoid  ingratitude  to  either  one,  and  all  three  are  ad- 
dressed in  the  plural.  In  commenting  on  this  prayer, 
Hincmar  tells  us  that  St.  Austin  lays  down  as  a  rule, 
that  wherever  in  Holy  Scripture  the  name  of  God  is 
used,  without  any  addition  to  shew  that  either  one  per- 
son is  meant  distinctly  from  the  other  two,  we  must 
understand  the  whole  of  the  Trinity  to  be  signified. 
This  is  illustrated  by  many  passages  from  Scripture. 
Similarly,  according  to  the  same  authority,  we  address 
all  the  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  under  the  name  of 
Father,  in  the  Lord's  prayer  ;  or  rather,  in  consequence 
of  the  Unity  of  God,  in  praying  to  the  Father,  we  pray 
also  to  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  This  he  considers 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  petition,  "Thy  kingdom 
come,"  in  which  we  pray  for  the  advent,  not  of  the 
Father,  but  of  the  Son.  Again,  St.  Austin  says,  that 
if  the  Son  is  considered  inferior  to  the  Father,  the  Unity 
is  destroyed,  so  that  in  the  oblation  the  words  of  the 
prayer  must  be,  not  "  I  offer  to  Thee,  O  God,*'  but 
"  I  offer  to  you,  Gods,"  in  the  plural.  It  is  a  fair  in- 
ference from  this,  that  when  the  plural  is  used,  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  and  recommendation  of  Godeschal- 
cus,  the  Unity  is  destroyed,  and  an  inferiority  of  one  to 
another  established  between  the  persons  of  the  Trinity. 
Again,  the  same  father  says,  that  God  appeared  to 
Abraham  under  the  tree  at  Mamre,  as  he  sat  at  noon- 
day in  his  tent  door^     He  looked  up  and  beheld  three 
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men  standing  by  him,  and  running  to  meet  them  wor- 
shipped and  said,  my  Lord,  if  now  I  have  found  favour 
in  thy  sight,  pass  not  away,  I  pray  thee,  from  thy  ser- 
vant. We  are  told  that  God  appeared  to  him,  and  that 
while  looking  upon  him  he  saw  three  men,  and  that  he 
went  to  meet  them,  and  worshipped  the  one  God,  ad- 
dressing him  as  his  Lord.  No  one  blamed  him  for  re- 
cognising and  worshipping  one  God  and  one  Lord  in 
the  likeness  of  those  three  men. 

Among  the  letters  or  exhortations,  or  other  docu- 
ments which  Godeschalcus  was  in  the  habit  of  dispers- 
ing among  his  friends  or  followers,  from  his  confinement 
at  Hautvilliers,  was  one  in  which  he  mentioned  that 
God  had  commanded  him  not  to  pray  for  Hincmar. 
Another  contained  a  revelation  that  in  tiiree  years  and 
a  half  antichrist,  that  is,  Hincmar,  would  die,  that  he 
himself  would  succeed  him  as  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
and  afler  holding  that  dignity  for  seven  years,  would  be 
carried  off  by  poison,  and  thus  gain  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom. When,  however,  the  time  fixed  by  the  pro- 
phetic revelation  had  expired,  without  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prediction,  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  adherents,  ex- 
pressing, in  a  kind  of  prayer,  his  willingness  to  wait  the 
appointed  time  and  manner  of  Hincmar*s  punishment, 
and  declaring  that  he  would  be  fully  satisfied  whenever 
that  heretic  and  enemy  of  the  truth,  on  whom  he  be- 
stows many  similar  appellaticms,  should  be  rooted  out 
as  he  deserved. 

Hincmar  remarks,  at  greater  length,  and  with  a 
greater  weight  of  testimony  than  appears  needful,  that 
such  revelations  and  prayers  could  not  have  been 
prompted  by   our  Lord,    or  his  Holy   Spirit.     They 
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seem  attributable,  in  fact,  to  no  other  cause  than  mad- 
ness. We  might  have  supposed  that  his  long  confine- 
ment in  the  monastery,  which  served  as  his  prison, 
had  partially  deprived  him  of  his  senses  ;  but  the  ac- 
coimt  of  his  manner  of  behaviour,  from  the  day  of  his 
first  entering  the  cloisters  of  Hautvilliers,  proves  his 
conduct  to  have  been  no  less  irrational  at  that  period. 
The  relation  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  Hincmar  to 
Egilo,  archbishop  of  Sens,  who  was  departing  on  a 
mission  to  Rome,  to  deliver  to  pope  Nicholas  the  acts 
of  a  Council  lately  held  at  Soissons.  News  had  been 
brought  him,  just  at  the  same  time,  that  a  monk  of 
Hautvilliers,  well  known  to  be  a  friend  and  disciple  of 
Godeschalcus,  had  plundered  the  monastery  of  books, 
vestments,  horses,  and  other  property,  and  had  fled  into 
Italy,  with  the  professed  purpose  of  engaging  Nicholas 
to  take  up  his  master's  cause.  The  relations  subsisting 
between  the  pope  and  the  archbishop  at  that  time  were 
of  such  a  nature  that  the  latter  could  not  afford  to  pass 
over  even  so  slight  a  danger  unnoticed ;  especially  as 
Nicholas  had  lately  written  to  king  Charles,  declining 
any  longer  to  protect  Hincmar  in  charges  of  the  kind, 
as  he  had  so  frequently  done  before.  Although  de- 
claring his  ignorance  that  such  protecting  care  had  been 
hitherto  bestowed  upon  him,  Hincmar  begs  Egilo  to 
spare  no  pains  in  laying  before  the  pope  a  true  state- 
ment of  all  that  had  occurred  in  connection  with  Godes- 
chalcus, with  reference  both  to  his  doctrine,  and  to  the 
treatment  which  he  had  received  since  his  confinement. 
His  whole  behaviour  (he  says)  shows  that  he  is  mad  or 
possessed  by  a  devil,  adding  that  madness  seldom  occurs 
without  possession.     He  had  been  treated  in  precisely 
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the  same  way  with  the  brethren  of  the  monastery ;  the 
same  food  and  clothing  were  provided  for  him,  and  a 
convenient  cell,  furnished  with  a  fire-place,  a  bath,  and 
all  things  needful  for  comfort.  Until  compelled  by 
cold,  he  had  refused  clothing  or  fire,  and  even  up  to 
the  period  of  Hincmar's  writing  to  Egilo  had  persisted 
in  rejecting  the  bath,  and  had  not  even  washed  his  face. 
The  following  is  the  relation  of  the  death  of  Godes- 
chalcus.  Many  attempts  had  been  made  to  induce  him 
to  adopt  orthodox  views,  but  in  vain ;  and  at  last  when 
word  was  brought  to  the  archbishop  that  his  death  drew 
near,  he  sent  him  a  paper,  shortly  asserting  that  God 
wills  the  salvation  of  all,  though  all  are  not  saved,  that 
those  who  are  saved  receive  their  salvation,  as  a  firee 
gift,  from  him,  whereas  all  who  perish,  perish  from  their 
own  &ult ;  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  suffered  for  all« 
and  that  his  blood  is  a  sufficient  price  for  all  the  world, 
although  those  who  refuse  redemption,  or  who  afters- 
wards  sin  and  persevere  in  impenitence,  have  no  share 
in  it.  With  regard  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  same 
document  charged  him  to  confess  one  God  in  a  Trinity 
of  persons,  and  a  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  Unity  of  the 
Godhead,  not  confounding  the  persons,  like  Sabellians, 
so  that  they  be  not  three,  nor  dividing  the  substance, 
like  Arians,  so  as  to  make  it  threefold,  inasmuch  as  the 
persons  are  distinct,  while  their  Deity  is  one,  their 
Majesty  equal,  their  Glory  co-eternal.  If  he  would 
subscribe  this  confession,  Hincmar  offered  him  episco- 
pal absolution  and  restoration  to  communion.  Godes- 
chalcus,  however,  rejected  the  articles  offered  to  him 
with  rage  and  detestation.  The  archbishop  wrote  again 
to  the  monks  of  Hautvilliers,  charging  them  to  give 
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him  the  opportunity  of  making  his  confession,  to  the 
very  last ;  and  if  he  gave  any  sign  of  a  wish  to  recant, 
and  to  he  reconciled  to  the  Church,  to  admit  him  to 
communion,  and  after  death  to  hury  him  with  the 
prayers  and  offices  used  for  all  who  died  in  the  faith. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  he  persevered  in  his  present  state 
of  mind,  his  cause  must  be  left,  according  to  the  com- 
mands of  St.  Leo,  and  the  canons  of  the  Church,  to  the 
judgment  of  God,  who  might,  had  he  so  willed  it,  have 
prolonged  his  life.  If,  continued  the  canon,  any  one  of 
those  for  whom  we  offer  up  our  prayers,  be  prevented, 
by  whatever  obstacle,  from  receiving  absolution  while 
still  alive,  it  is  forbidden  to  give  him,  after  death,  that 
which  he  accepted  not  while  still  in  the  body.  It  is 
not  necessary,  however,  for  us  to  decide  upon  the  merits 
and  acts  of  those  who  have  thus  died,  because  our  Lord 
has  reserved  for  his  own  righteous  judgment  all  such 
cases  as  are  beyond  the  ministry  of  his  priesthood  upon 
earth. 

Such  was  the  case  with  Godeschalcus,  who  retained 
his  faculties  to  the  last ;  and  when  at  the  very  point  of 
death,  being  urged  by  the  brethren  who  stood  round 
him  to  give  some  token  of  repentance,  and  to  receive 
the  viaticum,  he  plainly  persisted  in  his  refusal,  and 
thus  died  out  of  communion  with  the  Church. 


CHAP.  IV. 


FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  EMPEROR  LOTHAIRE.  A.D.  855, 
TO  THAT  OF  KING  LOTHAIRE,  HIS  SON,  A.D.  869. 


THE  DIVORCE  OF  THIETBURGA. 


The  death  of  the  emperor  Lothaire  was  preceded  by 
that  of  Leo  IV,  who  died  in  the  month  of  July,  in  the 
same  year  855,  after  having  filled  the  papal  chair,  with 
high  reputation,  for  a  little  more  than  eight  years.  The 
election  of  his  successor,  Benedict  III,  is  remarkable 
for  the  atten)pt  secretly  made  by  the  emperor  to  force 
upon  the  Church  and  people  of  Rome  a  pontiff  appointed 
by  himself.  The  clergy,  nobles,  and  people  were  una- 
nimous in  their  selection  of  Benedict,  who  accepted  the 
dignity  with  great  reluctance.  He  was  taken,  as  was 
usual,  to  the  Lateran  palace,  and  there  enthroned  in 
the  midst  of  hymns  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  after 
which  the  chief  of  those  concerned  subscribed  the  notice 
of  election,  and  sent  it,  by  the  hands  of  a  bishop  and  of 
an  officer  of  the  Roman  guard,  to  the  emperors  Lothaire 
and  Louis. 

A  year  and  a  half  before  the  death  of  Leo,  a 
cardinal  priest,  of  the  Roman  Church,  of  the  name  of 
Anastasius,  had  been  deposed  and  excommunicated 
by  the  pope  and  a  Council,  for  a  contumacious   re- 
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fusal,  continued  during  the  space  of  five  years,  to 
reside  in  Rome,  and  perform  the  duties'  of  his  office. 
He  lived  in  the  diocese  of  Aquileia,  and  at  the 
court  of  Louis,  at  Ravenna.  The  emperor,  however* 
though  regarding  him  with  favour,  could  not  refuse  to 
subscribe  his  name  to  the  act  of  deposition  passed  by 
Leo  and  a  synod  of  more  than  sixty  bishops.  Accord- 
ingly from  that  time  Anastasius  had  remained  in  seclu- 
sion and  disgrace  ;  but  on  the  decease  of  Leo,  having 
gained  several  adherents  (probably  through  his  interest 
with  Louis)  among  the  bishops  and  nobles  of  Italy,  he 
employed  one  of  his  partisans,  Argenius,  bishop  of 
Eugubio,  to  meet  the  messengers  sent  from  Rome  to 
notify  the  election  of  Benedict,  and  persuade  them  to 
substitute  his  name  in  the  document  which  they  were 
conveying  to  the  emperor.  Imperial  deputies  were  sent 
to  Rome,  according  to  custom,  to  witness  and  sanction 
the ,  appointment  and  consecration  of  the  pope  ;  and 
these,  whether  by  the  command  of  Louis  or  not,  sup- 
ported with  vehemence  the  cause  of  Anastasius,  whom 
they  carried  with  them  into  the  city,  and  seated  him  on 
the  pontifical  throne.  Then,  after  stripping  Benedict 
of  his  robes,  and  committing  him  to  the  charge  of  some 
priests,  who  had  been  deposed  for  their  vices  by  the 
late  pontiff,  the  deputies  attempted  to  compel  the 
bishops  assembled  for  the  purpose  to  acknowledge  and 
consecrate  Anastasius.  Though  threatened  with  vio- 
lence by  the  soldiers  of  the  emperor,  who  advanced 
with  drawn  swords,  into  the  Church  where  they  were 
assembled,  they  constantly  refused  to  recognise  any  one 
but  Benedict ;  and  the  whole  people  supported  this 
resolution.     The  dispute  lasted  several  days,  until  the 
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deputies  were  at  last  forced  to  yield  to  so  unanimous  a 
choice,  to  sanction  Benedict's  consecration,  and  to  banish 
Anastasius  from  the  city. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Benedict  succeeded  Leo. 
Anastasius  the  librarian,  Lupus  of  Ferrieres,  pope 
Nicholas,  Hincmar,  and  other  contemporaneous  writers, 
all  bear  testimony  to  the  &ct.  *  Those  however,  who 
invented  the  story  of  pope  Joan,  place  her,  for  the  most 
part,  between  these  two  pontiffs,  and  pretend  that  Leo 
died  in  the  year  85S,  instead  of  two  years  afterwards. 
The  general  belief  which  this  fable  gained  in  Europe  is 
remarkable,  as  it  is  difficult  to  discover  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  foundation  for  it.  Marianus,  an  Irish- 
man, is  said  first  to  have  spoken  of  pope  Joan ;  this 
author  died  in  the  year  1086,  two  hundred  and  thirty 
years  after  the  death  of  Leo.  But  the  best  critics  sup- 
pose that  even  in  his  book  it  is  an  interpolation.  Pagi 
had  seen  an  ancient  copy,  in  which  no  vestige  of  it  was 
found.^  Baronius  attempts  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
story  to  a  letter  written  by  pope  Leo  IX,  in  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century,  in  which  that  pontiff  asserted 
that  a  woman  had  been  raised  to  the  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople.  This  story,  no  less  than  that  of  pope 
Joan  herself,  was  a  misrepresentation  or  a  mistake,  and 
arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the  emperor  Michael's 
dressing  one  of  his  eunuchs  in  woman's  clothes,  and  then 
placing  him,  in  sport,  on  the  pontifical  throne.  If,  con- 
tinues the  annalist,  there  had  been  any  truth  in  the  story 

•  Baron.  Ann.  in  ann.  85S.  No  more  natiMbeiory  evidence  can  be  required 
than  that  famished  by  a  letter  of  Hincmar  to  pope  Nicholas,  in  which  he 
■ays  that  messengers  were  sent  by  him  to  Rome,  who  heard,  on  their  jour- 
ney, of  the  death  of  Leo,  to  whom  they  were  the  bearers  of  letters,  so  that, 
on  arriying  at  Rome,  they  fonnd  Benedict,  who  granted  the  request  con- 
tained in  ^em.    See  Gess.  p.  192. 

^  Crit  in  ann.  S53. 
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of  pope  Joan,  Photius  and  other  enemies  of  the  Roman 
see  at  the  time  would  certainly  not  have  omitted  so  fair  an 
opportunity  of  attack/  To  this  we  may  add,  that  such 
an  event  as  the  election  of  a  woman  to  the  papacy  could 
not  by  any  possibility  have  escaped  the  watchful  eye  of 
the  emperor  or  his  deputies,  who,  at  this  time,  observed 
with  vigilance  and  jealousy  all  the  proceedings  con*- 
nected  with  election  and  consecration  to  the  apostolic  see. 

Pope  Joan  has  been  called  by  various  names,  Agnes, 
Gilberta,  Isabella,  Margaret,  Dorothea,  and  others. 
Some  say  she  was  a  German,  others  an  Englishwoman ; 
and  with  this  last  assertion  may  be  connected  the  fact 
that  Martin  the  Pole  is  said  to  have  inserted  the  pon- 
tificate of  an  Englishman  named  John  between  the 
reigns  of  Leo  IV.  and  Benedict.  The  story  was,  at  one 
time,  so  generally  believed,  that  she  had  a  statue  among 
those  of  the  other  popes,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Sens.  This  statue  remained  in  its  place  till  the  pon- 
tificate of  Clement  VIII,  or  that  of  Ale?tander  VII,  at 
which  time  it  is  said  to  have  been  altered,  at  the  request 
of  cardinal  Baronius,  into  an  image  of  pope  Zachary.<^ 
To  whatever  reason  the  erection  of  this  statue  is  to  be 
attributed,  its  existence  at  Sens  probably  gave  rise  to 
the  insertion  of  the  fable  in  the  book  of  Marianus. 

A  civil  war  among  the  Danes,  (whicU  broke  out  in 
the  year  854,  between  king  Horic,  who  had  remained 
peaceably  in  his  dominions,  and  those  of  his  subjects 
who,  under  various  chieftains,  had  been  engaged  for 
twenty  years   in  ravaging  more   civilised  countries,) 

•  Ann.  Eccles.  ibid. 

^  Pag.  Crit.  ibid.  Both  Mabillon  and  Pagi  looked  for  the  statue  at  Sens, 
but  could  not  find  it.  Mabillon  was  told  that  Baronius  had  effected  its  re- 
moval.   Launoy  said  that  he  had  seen  it. 
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relieved  France,  in  some  degree  and  for  a  short  time, 
from  the  presence  of  the  barbarians.     The  cessation  of 
hostilities  was,  however,  by  no  means  complete,  for  in 
the  following  year  we  are  told  of  an  invasion  of  Bour- 
deaux,  and  of  a  victory  gained  by  king  Charles  over 
Sidorc,  a  chief  of  reputation,  at  Pistres,  on  the  Seine. 
The  slaughter  of  both  parties  was  so  great,  in  Denmark, 
that  of  the  whole  tribe  or  fiunily  to  which  the  king  be- 
longed one  boy  alone  survived,  bearing,  like  his  father, 
the  name  of  Horic.     St.  Anschar,  whose  banishment 
from  Hamburgh  has  been  before  related,  had  since  that 
time  been  labouring  in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  among 
the  Danes.     The  late  king  Horic  was  a  convert,  and 
had  extended  his  protection  to  the  Church.     Sleswig 
was  the  head-quarters  from  whence  St.  Anschar,  or  a 
priest  placed  there  by  him,  spread  the  knowledge  of 
the  faith.     But  the  death  of  Horic  and  the  revolution 
in  Denmark  seemed  for  a  time  fatal  to  the  Church. 
The  young  prince  was  persuaded  to  abolish  Christianity 
in  his  dominions,  to  destroy  St.  Anschar's  Church,  at 
Sleswig,  and  to  banish  the  clergyman  stationed  there, 
with  all  who  persisted  in  following  and  obeying  him. 
St.  Anschar,  however,  set  out  at  once  to  the  court  of 
Denmark,  regardless  of  the  dangers  which  threatened 
him  there,  and  having  been  presented  to  the  king,  by  a 
nobleman  of  his  family,  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to 
grant  permission  to  build  a  new  Church,  in  the  city  of 
Ripa,  to  establish  another  priest  there,  and  to  introduce 
a  peal  of  bells,  which  was  regarded  as  a  peculiar  abomi- 
nation by  the  heathen,  and  was  a  proportionate  triumph 
to  the  bishop  and  his  party.' 

•  Fleury,  49.  22. 
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From  Denmark  or  from  his  old  see  of  Hamburgh 
St.  Anschar  had  already  planted  the  Church  in  Sweden, 
but  the  priest  whom  he  had  commissioned  to  represent 
him  in  that  country,  had,  like  himself,  lost  his  Church, 
and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  from  a  sudden 
insurrection  of  the  pagans  in  his  neighbourhood.  For 
seven  years  from  that  time  another  priest  was  sent  into 
the  same  district,  to  encourage  such  of  the  inhabitants 
as  still  retained  their  Christianity,  and  if  possible  to  lay 
afresh  the  foundation  of  the  Swedish  Church.  Mean- 
while the  light  of  truth  had  been  kept  alive  by  the  faith 
of  Herigar,  a  man  of  rank  and  station  among  the  Swedes, 
who  had  persevered  in  the  belief  and  practice  of  his 
religion,  notwithstanding  the  sneers  and  reproaches  of 
all  his  countrymen.  It  is  related  by  the  author  of  the 
life  of  St.  Anschar,  St.  Rembert,  who  was  his  disciple 
and  friend,  and  successor  in  the  bishopric  of  Bremen, 
that  on  one  occasion  when  a  vast  national  assembly  was 
met  together,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  some  festi- 
val in  honour  of  their  idols,  Herigar  challenged  them 
to  prove  by  trial  the  truth  of  their  respective  creeds. 
He  bade  them  place  themselves  in  one  part  of  the  plain, 
while  he  and  his  servant  stood  in  another  ;  each  party 
was  to  pray  the  God  whom  they  worshipped  to  let  fall 
a  heavy  shower  of  rain  on  the  other  side.  The  result 
was  that  all  the  Swedish  pagans  were  drenched  with 
the  water  that  fell  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Herigar, 
while  not  a  drop  of  rain  fell  either  upon  his  servant  or 
himself.  At  another  time  he  was  himself  suddenly 
healed  of  a  malady  which  prevented  his  moving,  by 
being  carried  into  the  Church,  and  praying  there  that 
our  Lord  would  vouchsafe  to  convince  the  heathen,  who 
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Charles  retaliated  on  this  act  of  aggression  by  sending 
a  secret  embassy,  with  bribes  and  presents,  to  the  Scla- 
vonian  and  Bulgarian  tribes,  on  the  confines  of  his  bro- 
ther's dominions,  to  urge  them  to  invade  Germany. 
At  the  same  time  he  marched  into  Aquitaine  against 
his  nephew.  The  campaign  passed  over  without  any 
decisive  result,  but  Louis  soon  found  that  his  new  sub- 
jects had  little  affection  for  him,  and  were  little  dis- 
posed to  endanger  their  lives  and  property  in  defending 
the  throne  to  which  they  had  so  lately  raised  hi^. 
Accordingly  he  resigned  his  crown,  and  returned  into 
Germany. 

The  events  just  related  took  place  shortly  before  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Lothaire.  Soon  afterwards,  Pepin 
and  his  brother  escaped  from  confinement.  The  latter, 
on  the  death  of  Rabanus,  was  presented  by  king  Louis 
of  Germany  with  the  metropolitan  see  of  Mentz,  an 
appointment  in  which  the  bishops  and  clergy,  and  the 
people  of  the  province,  took  no  part,  but  in  which  they 
thought  it  advisable  to  acquiesce,  rather  than  endanger 
the  peace  of  the  diocese  by  what  would  probably 
have  been  a  fruitless  resistance  to  the  royal  will. 
Pepin  made  considerable  advances,  and  gained  many 
successes,  by  finding  auxiliaries  in  the  bands  of  Nor- 
mans and  of  Saracens,  who  were  ravaging  the  country 
at  the  time,  and  the  Aquitanian  nobles  now  sent  to  the 
king  of  France,  informing  him  that  they  would  make 
no  resistance  to  his  rival,  unless  he  permitted  them  to 
have  some  other  sovereign  who  would  reside  in  the 
province,  and  form  a  centre  around  which  they  might 
range  themselves  for  the  defence  of  their  country. 
Charles  accordingly  conducted  his  second  son,  who  bore 
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his  own  name,  to  the  town  of  Limoges,  where  he  was 
accepted  by  the  people,  and  crowned  and  anointed  king 
of  Aquitaine.  The  war  between  Pepin  and  the  new 
king  was  carried  on  for  a  year  or  two  with  various  suc- 
cess. Twice  or  thrice  the  former  constrained  his  rival 
to  relinquish  his  claims  and  leave  the  country,  but  the 
people  as  often  returned  to  their  allegiance.'  These 
constant  changes  filled  the  whole  province  with  disorder 
and  calamities  ;  no  one  appeared  to  recognise  any  law 
beyond  his  own  will  and  power.  The  exhortations  and 
censures  of  the  clergy  were  altogether  disregarded,  and 
the  allegiance  professed  to  one  king  or  the  other  was 
merely  nominal. 

While  these  disturbances  were  agitating  the  province 
'  of  Aquitaine,  Louis  and  the  new  king  of  Lotharingia, 
who,  with  their  younger  brother  Charles,  inherited  the 
dominions  of  the  late  emperor,  divided  by  his  will  be- 
tween them,  agieed  to  strip  the  latter  of  his  portion, 
and  to  dispose  of  him  in  the  method  usual  at  the  time, 
by  forcing  him  to  retire  into  a  monastery.  They  met 
at  Orbe,  in  Switzerland,  to  effect  the  conquest,  and  • 
agree  upon  the  partition  of  the  territory,  but  the  nobles 
who  attended  the  conference  refused  to  sanction  so 
palpable  an  act  of  injustice,  and  compelled  the  emperor 
Louis  and  king  Lothaire  to  confirm  their  brother  in  the 
kingdom  of  Provence  and  the  duchy  of  Lyons. 

The  young  king  of  Aquitaine  was  the  second  son  of 
Charles  the  Bald.  The  eldest,  Louis,  against  his  father's 
will,  married  the  daughter  of  the  count  of  Auvergne. 
His  daughter,  named  Judith,  afler  his  mother,  espoused 
at  Verbery,  in  October,  855,  Ethelwulf,  then  returning 

t  Sismondi,  pp.  112,  115,  120. 
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with  his  son  Alfred  from  a  journey  to  Rome,**  and,  after 
the  ceremony,  was  crowned  by  Hincmar  queen  of  Eng- 
land.^ Ethel wulf  died  ten  years  afterwards,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  Ethelbald  and  Ethelburg, 
who  divided  the  kingdom.  The  latter,  who  had  a  very 
short  reign,  married  Judith,  his  father's  widow,  in  vio- 
lation of  all  law,  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  After  his 
death  Judith  returned  to  France  to  her  father,  Charles 
the  Bald. 

Amid  the  festivities  which  attended  the  ceremonies 
of  Judith's  marriage  and  coronation,  the  Normans  sailed 
up  the  Seine,  and  destroyed  Beauvais,  Maine,  Melun, 
Chartres,  Evreux,  Bayeux,  and  other  towns ;  not  even 
a  hamlet  or  convent  escaped  destruction,  and  no  one 
ventured  to  resist  their  progress.  They  passed  the 
winter  in  a  spot  which  they  fortified  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  and  Charles  (who,  whether  at  Verbery,  Paris, 
or  Attigny,  or  at  his  favourite  palace  at  Quiercy,  could 
have  been  but  a  few  leagues  in  distance  from  them,) 
seemed  altogether  to  disregard  the  presence  of  the  in- 
vaders. Taking  courage  from  this  neglect,  they  burnt 
and  plundered  Paris  not  long  afterwards.  All  the 
Churches  and  monasteries,  which  were  very  numerous 
in  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood,  were  laid  in  ruins, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  the  richest  of  them, 
for  the  preservation  of  which  they  exacted  an  enormous 
price.  Louis,  abbot  of  St.  Denys,  the  grandson  of 
Charlemagne,  and  cousin  of  the  king,  was  taken  pri- 

^  Baron,  in  ann.  855.  Pag.  Critf  ib.  Baronius  says  that  the  pope  this 
year  crowned  Alfred,  but  this  really  took  place  in  a  former  visit,  two  years 
before. 

*  The  service  composed  for  the  occasion  is  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
works.  Fleury  remarks  that  it  was  not  customary  for  the  wives  of  English 
kings  to  be  crowned.    49.  29. 
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soner  on  this  occasion,  but  restored  on  the  payment  of 
a  ransom  proportionate  to  his  rank  and  station.^  Dur- 
ing the  same  year,  Orleans  was  burnt  by  another  band 
of  the  same  nation,  and  a  contemporary  historian, 
quoted  by  Sismondi,  tells  us  that  if  a  line  be  drawn 
through  the  towns  of  Paris,  Orleans,  Bourges,  and 
Clermont  of  Auvergne,  the  whole  country  between  this 
line  and  the  sea,  a  space  which,  at  this  time,  was  nearly 
co-extensive  with  Charles's  kingdom,  contained  not  a 
single  town,  village,  or  hamlet,  which  had  not  experi- 
enced the  ravages  of  these  barbarian  and  heathen  plun- 
derers.* Nor  were  their  ravages  confined  now,  as  for- 
merly, to  invasions  which,  though  marked  with  ruin  and 
misery,  were  brief  in  duration,  and  repeated  only  at 
intervals.  On  the  Seine,  the  Somme,  the  Escaut,  the 
Loire,  and  the  Garonne,  they  founded  permanent  es- 
tablishments, or  military  colonies,  and  another  of  a 
similar  nature  was  shortly  afterwards  fixed  in  an  island 
of  thie  Rhone.  From  these  centres,  or  head  quarters, 
they  were  able  to  keep  up  a  perpetual  system  of  rapine 
throughout  the  country  ;  nor  would  anything  have  im- 
peded them  in  attempting  the  entire  conquest  of  the 
kingdom,  if  a  plan  requiring  so  much  system  and  or- 
ganization had  been  in  accordance  with  the  character 
and  genius  of  the  northern  pirates." 


^  Fleury  49.  90.  The  capture  of  the  abbot  is  placed  by  Sismondi  in  the 
year  858,  on  occasion  of  another  invasion  of  Paris,  while  Charles  the  Bald 
was  encamped  on  the  Seine.  The  historian  adds,  that  neither  the  property 
of  the  abbot,  nor  that  of  his  abbey,  was  sufficient  to  pay  the  ransom  de- 
manded by  the  barbarians,  and  that  Charles,  after  exhausting  the  treasures 
of  the  Churches  which  had  escaped  plunder,  was  forced  to  raise  a  contri- 
bution among  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  counts  of  his  court,  for  the  liberation 
of  his  coiisin.  Ann.  Bertin.  et  Lib.  Miraculor.  Sti  Benedict!  ap.  Sismondi 
p.  130. 

^  Auctor  Miraculorum  Sti  Benedicti,  quoted  by  Sismondi,  p.  124. 

-  lb.  p.  122. 
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It  appears  that  for  some  time  there  had  been  a  grow- 
ing conviction  in  the  minds  of  many  amongst  the  lead- 
ing subjects  of  Charles,  that  they  were  ruled  by  a  king 
altogether  incompetent,  from  indolence,  or  want  of 
talent,  to  defend  his  dominions  from  the  various  calami- 
ties which  overwhelmed  them.  The  eyes  of  many  were 
turned  to  other  quarters  in  search  of  a  remedy.  Louis 
of  Germany  was,  undoubtedly,  the  most  energetic 
among  the  Carlovingian  kings,  although  the  comparative 
tranquillity  of  his  kingdom  is  to  be  attributed,  probably, 
quite  as  much  to  the  fact,  that  the  access  to  it  was  more 
difficult,  as  to  any  superior  military  vigour  of  his  own. 
Charles  was  aware  of  the  increasing  disaffection  among 
the  prelates  and  nobles  of  his  realm.  He  sent  several 
ineffectual  messages,  ordering  their  attendance  in  par- 
liament, first  at  one  town  and  then  at  another,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  write  a  letter  to  pope  Benedict,  im- 
ploring him  to  use  his  influence  with  the  bishops  of 
France  to  induce  them  to  preserve  their  allegiance  un- 
broken. The  bishops  and  abbots  met  at  Bonneuil  in 
August,  856,  to  consider  the  exhortations  which  the 
pope  addressed  to  them,  in  compliance  with  the  request 
of  Charles.  They  protested  against  the  interference  of 
a  foreign  prelate  in  the  national  concerns  of  France, 
and  exhorted  the  king  to  terminate  the  miseries  of  his 
people  by  observing  his  own  capitulars  and  those  of 
his  ancestors,  especially  in  reforming  and  protecting 
the  monasteries." 

At  last  a  diet  or  Council  met  at  Quiercy,  in  February, 
857,  and  published  their  complaint  of  the  ravages  and 
other  irregularities  practised  by  the  French  nobles  and 

B  Capit.  Caroli  Calvi,  ap.  Sinnondi  p.  126. 
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gentry,  in  imitation,  as  it  seemed,  of  those  inflicted  by 
the  Normans.  The  bishops,  counts,  and  royal  messen- 
gers, were  ordered  to  hold  frequent  provincial  meetings, 
to  inquire  into  the  abuses  in  every  quarter  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  the  sentence  of  excommunication  was  threat- 
ened against  all  who  should  persist  in  their  disobedience 
to  these  authorities,  and  disregard  of  the  lighter  censures 
of  the  clergy.  A  letter  of  Lupus,  of  Ferrieres,  written 
about  the  time  of  the  diet,  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  state 
of  Conxion  to  which  the  country  was  reduced.  '*  In 
the  dominions  of  our  king  Charles,"  he  writes,  to 
a  friend  who  intended  to  visit  him,  "robberies  are 
exercised  with  impunity,  under  cover  of  these  new 
revolutionary  movements ;  nothing  is  more  certain  or 
more  common. than  plunder  and  violence,  and  it  is  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  that  you  only  venture  to  make  the 
journey  in  company  with  a  large  party  of  travellers, 
whose  number  and  valour  may  secure  them  from 
attack,  or,  in  case  of  such  an  event,  defend  them." 

The  capitulars  of  Quiercy  produced,  as  might  be 
supposed,  but  little  advantage.  On  the  first  mission  to 
the  king  of  Germany  from  the  malcontents  of  France, 
in  the  year  &50,  Louis  had  been  prevented  firom  listen- 
ing to  their  proposals,  by  a  war  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  with  some  tribes  of  Sclavonians,  who  had 
invaded  his  dominions,  probably,  in  consequence  of  the 
persuasions  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  who  defeated  him 
in  several  engagements.  But  in  the  summer  of  858 
their  proposals  were  repeated  by  a  still  more  numerous 
body,  and  were  conveyed  to  him  by  the  abbot  Adelard, 
and  Count  Otho.  They  represented  the  miserable  state 
of  France,  which  Charles  was  altogether  unable  to  de- 
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fend,  and  complained  that  the  little  which  remained  to 
the  French  from  the  heathen  ravages  was  swallowed  up 
by  the  violence  or  artifices  of  the  king.  No  one,  they 
added,  could  place  any  faith  in  his  promises  or  oaths, 
or  entertain  any  hope  of  his  amendment.^*  Louis  was 
persuaded  to  accede  to  these  proposals,  either  with  the 
desire,  as  we  are  told  by  his  subject  and  apologist,  the 
author  of  the  annals  of  Fulda,  of  saving  so  fair  a  portion 
of  Charlemagne's  empire  from  utter  ruin,  or  with  the 
ambitious  hope  of  adding  France  to  his  own  dominions. 
The  permission  formerly  granted  to  his  son  to  usurp  the 
kingdom  of  Aquitaine,  forces  us  to  attribute  his  favour- 
able reception  of  the  French  proposals,  on  this  occasion, 
to  the  latter  motive.  He  assembled  his  army  at  Worms, 
marched  through  Alsace,  and  was  met  by  the  majority 
of  the  nobles  of  France  at  the  town  of  Pontyon. 
Charles  was  at  this  time  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  in  oppositicm  to  the  Normans,  who  were  again 
threatening  Paris,  which  they  shortly  afterwards  pil- 
laged and  burnt  for  the  third  time.  His  situation  and 
employment  is  a  proof  that  the  complaints  which 
charged  him  with  entirely  neglecting  to  defend  his 
kingdom,  were  somewhat  exaggerated.  The  universal 
defection  of  all  the  nobles  of  Aquitaine  to  the  German 
king,  left  both  the  rival  claimants  to  that  country  with- 
out adherents ;  accordingly,  the  king's  camp  on  the 
Seine  was  joined,  at  this  time,  by  his  son  Charles  and 
his  nephew  Pepin.  Pepin  agreed  to  relinquish,  hence- 
forward, all  claim  to  the  throne,  and  was  presented  by 
his  uncle,  as  a  compensation,  with  the  county  of  Meaux, 
and  some  other  dignities.     Charles  marched  to  meet 

•  Ann.  Fuldens.  quoted  by  Sismondi.  p.  129. 
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his  brother,  and  encamped,  in  presence  of  his  army,  at 
Brienne.  After  some  days  spent  in  negociation,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  his 
cause,  and  suddenly  leaving  his  followers,  he  made  his 
escape  into  Burgundy.  The  French  troops  then  went 
over  to  king  Louis,  who  marched,  unresisted,  through 
Neustria,  and  divided  among  the  French  nobles  of  his 
party  the  counties,  abbeys,  and  other  possessions  of  the 
kingdom. 

Charles,  however,  had  meanwhile  assembled  a  fresh 
army,  by  the  aid  of  his  nephew  Lothaire,  and  advanced 
a  second  time  against  his  brother ;  and  the  king  of 
Germany,  who  had  been  obliged  to  disband  the  whole 
or  a  great  part  of  his  native  troops,  and  who  had  also 
received  news  of  an  attack  by  the  Lorabians,  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  his  kingdom,  retreated  as  Charles 
advanced,  and  crossing  the  Rhine,  relinquished,  without 
a  blow,  the  crown  which  he  had  taken  so  much  trouble 
to  usurp.p 

Among  the  French  prelates,  Wenilo,  archbishop  of 
Sens,  was  at  the  head  of  the  few  who  had  taken  part  in 
inviting  Louis  into  France  ;  a  large  majority,  following 
the  example  of  Hincmar,  stood  firm  in  their  fidelity  to 
king  Charles.  Louis,  on  entering  the  kingdom,  had 
ordered  a  general  meeting  of  the  bishops,  at  Rheims,  to 
agree  upon  some  plan  of  reformation  in  the  affairs  of 
both  Church  and  state.  They  excused  themselves  from 
obeying  his  commands,  but  the  bishops  of  the  provinces 
of  Rheims  and  Rouen  assembled  at  Quiercy,  and  from 
thence  addressed  to  the  king  of  Germany  a  long  letter, 
written  by  Hincmar,  signed  by  all  who  were  present  at 

P  Sismondi,  pp.  129—132. 
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the  Council,  and  conveyed  to  Louis  by  the  hands  of 
Wenilo,  metropolitan  of  Rouen,  and  another  bishop. 
While  expressing  their  own  fidelity  to  king  Charles, 
and  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  Louis,  in  attacking 
his  brother's  dominions,  instead  of  attempting  to  per- 
suade him  by  friendly  advice,^  they  prudently  abstained 
from  shewing  him  that  they  regarded  him  in  the  light 
of  an  usurper,  or  from  granting  his  claim  to  be  their 
king.  At  the  same  time,  great  boldness  is  shewn  in 
rebuking  him  for  the  devastation  which  he  had  caused 
or  permitted,  in  his  march  through  France,  and  which 
was  represented  as  worse  even  than  those  of  their 
pagan  plunderers.  They  urge  him  to  turn  his  arms 
against  the  heathen,  and  put  an  end  to  civil  war  and 
rapine ;  to  re-establish  the  right  and  influence  of  the 
Church,  which  in  many  places  had  well  nigh  altogether 
ceased  to  exist ;  to  force  the  counts  who  had  the  sove- 
reignty over  different  provinces,  to  punish  offenders ; 
to  summon  frequent  provincial  Councils,  according  to 
canonical  regulations  ;  and  to  foimd  again  the  monas- 
teries and  hospitals'  which  had  been  misused,  or  given 
up  to  the  possession  of  laymen.  To  support  the  ad- 
vice which  had  reference  to  Church  property,  the  ex- 
ample of  Charles  Martel  is  adduced,  by  Hincmar,  in  ' 
the  Council  of  Quiercy,  by  way  of  warning  to  his  de-  ^ 
scendants.  This  prince  was  the  first  to  alienate  the  j 
lands  of  the  Church,  and  had  been  seen  in  a  vision  by 
St.  Eucharius,  of  Orleans,  suffering  torment,  both  in 
body  and  soul,  for  his  sacrilege.     Charlemagne,  on  the 

«  Letters  had  been  sent  to  him,  as  appears  from  Hincmar's  words,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  by  bishop  Hildegar,  by  bishop  Eucas,  of  Paris,  and  by  Hincmar 
himself,  and  Wenilo  of  Rouen,  in  all  of  which  he  had  been  exhorted  to 
settle  the  affkirs  of  the  kingdom  by  summcning  a  general  Council. 

'  Hospitalia  peregrinorumi  sicut  sunt  Soottorum. 
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contrary,  Louis  the  Pious,  and,  which  is  more  remark- 
able, Charles  the  Bald,  are  mentioned  as  sovereigns 
who  respected  the  rights  of  the  Church,  and  had  great 
fear  of  sacrilege,  although  it  is  at  the  same  time  con- 
fessed that  the  last  of  the  three  had,  under  the  guidance 
of  ill  counsel,  or  the  thoughtlessness  of  youth,  occasion- 
ally given  away  Church  lands,  but  these  Louis,  who 
claimed  to  come  into  France  as  a  restorer  of  the  rights 
of  the  Church,  was  bound  to  deliver  again  to  their  just 
possessors.  They  set  before  him,  with  great  gravity, 
and  some  eloquence,  the  fear  of  death  and  a  future 
judgment,  and  the  destitute  condition  of  the  soul  when 
it  appears  before  tlie  tribunal  of  the  judge  ; '  and  con- 
cluded by  bidding  him  excuse  them  for  retaining  their 
allegiance  to  his  brother,  and  promising  that,  notwith- 
standing this,  if  it  should  appear,  by  the  result,  to  be 
the  Divine  will  for  him  to  be  their  king,  he  might  ex- 
pect the  bishops  to  be  peaceable  and  obedient  subjects. 
This  letter  (which,  from  the  excellence  of  the  advice 
contained  in  it,  and  perhaps  from  the  prudence  or 
caution  by  which  it  was  no  less  characterised,  was 
called  the  golden  letter,)  was  intended,  as  Hincmar  tells 
Charles,  as  much  for  that  king  as  for  his  brother  Louis, 
and  was  sent  to  him  by  a  nephew  of  the  archbishop's, 
of  the  same  name  with  himself,  and  about  this  time  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Laon,  who  followed  the  king  in  his 
flight  to  Burgundy.  We  cannot  suppose  that  it  had 
much  share  in  producing  the  king  of  Germany's  retreat 
from  France,  which  may  be  sufficiently  accounted  for 
by  other  considerations.     However,  it  is  said  that  he 

■  Sine  solatio  et  comitatu  drudorum  et  yassorum.  Drudi  is  interpreted  hj 
Spelman  as  equivalent  to  JUeles,  and  ii  said  to  be  of  cognate  derivation  with 
the  German  or  English  true,  truth,  &o. 
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was  moved  with  terror  or  compunction  at  the  represent- 
ations which  it  contained,  and  an  expostulation  ad- 
dressed to  him  at  the  same  time  by  the  pope  and  his 
nephew  the  emperor,  to  whom  Charles  had  written 
complaining  of  his  brother's  conduct,  united,  with  the 
censures  of  the  bishops,  in  making  him  desirous  of  a 
reconciliation  with  the  Church  and  the  king  of  France. 
Accordingly,  he  gave  audience  at  Worms  in  July,  859, 
to  three  archbishops,  Hincmar,  Gonthar,  of  Cologne, 
and  Wenilo,  of  Rouen,  with  some  other  bishops  who 
followed  in  their  suite,  commissioned  by  a  Coimcil  held 
under  Charles  and  his  nephew  Lothaire,  at  Metz,  to 
offer  him  absolution,  under  certain  conditions,  and  to 
conduct  negotiations  which  might  lead  to  a  firmly  es- 
tablished peace.  The  bishops  ranged  themselves  before 
the  king  in  the  hall  of  audience,  with  Hincmar  at  their 
head.  Louis,  who  was  supported  by  his  chancellor, 
the  abbot  Grimwald,  and  one  of  the  bishops  of  his 
kingdom,  began  the  conversation,  or  conference,  by 
publicly  imploring  their  pardon  for  all  which  he  had 
done  to  offend  them.  Hincmar  replied  by  assuring 
him  that  the  very  purpose  of  their  coming  was  to  grant 
him  what  he  desired,  and  that  he  entertained  no  resent- 
ment whatever  against  the  king.  The  German  bishop 
then  besought  Hincmar  to  put  an  end  to  his  apprehen- 
sions, by  pronouncing  at  once  an  episcopal  absolution ; 
but  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  explained,  that  his  un- 
conditional pardon  could  only  extend  to  offences  against 
himself  in  person,  not  to  the  evil  which  the  late  invasion 
had  brought  upon  his  Church  and  people.  This  was  a 
more  weighty  matter,  but  he  was  ready  to  give  the 
king  all  necessary  advice  for  enabling  him  to  obtain  a 
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plenary  absolution  and  reconciliation.  The  ecclesi- 
astics who  were  present  of  both  parties,  expressed  their 
concurrence  in  the  archbishop's  proposal,  but  Louis, 
who  had  hoped  to  receive  what  he  desired  without  fur- 
ther delay,  unwilling  to  commit  himself  by  promising 
consent  to  all  that  Hincmar  might  hereafter  suggest, 
broke  up  the  conference  by  saying  that  he  could  come 
to  no  final  determination,  without  previously  consulting 
the  bishops  of  Germany.  The  French  prelates  there- 
fore returned,  without  effecting  the  purpose  for  which 
they  had  been  sent,  further  than  that  they  received 
from  the  German  king  a  promise  to  meet  Charles  and 
Lothaire,  to  settle  with  them. all  necessary  negotiations. 
The  promised  meeting  took  place  near  Coblentz,  in  the 
course  of  the  following  summer,  and  the  usual  assur- 
ances of  friendship  were  interchanged  between  the  three 
princes,  who  agreed  upon  a  perfect  amnesty,  as  far  as 
all  past  grievances  were  concerned.  Louis,  however, 
could  not  succeed  in  prevailing  upon  his  brother  to  re- 
store their  honours  and  estates  to  such  of  his  nobles  as 
had  been  active  in  the  late  rebellion. 

Meanwhile  the  great  Council  of  Savonieres,  near  Toul, 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made  before  in  the  accoimt  of 
the  predestinarian  controversies,  was  held  in  the  presence 
of  the  king  of  France  and  his  two  nephews,  Lothaire  and 
Charles.  In  addition  to  the  discussion  which  took  place 
here  on  the  doctrinal  questions  agitated  at  the  time,  se- 
veral other  subjects  were  brought  forward,  some  of  them 
bearing  on  the  late  civil  war.  It  has  been  already  said 
that  archbishop  Wenilo,  of  Sens,  had  been  at  the  head 
of  those  among  the  French  clergy  who  had  joined  the 
party  of  king  Louis,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  ia 
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proportion  to  his  exalted  station  in  the  Church  and  the 
weight  of  his  personal  character,  his  influence  had  been 
more  prejudicial  to  Charles  than  that  of  any  other  of 
the  malcontents.  As  a  reward  for  his  services,  the 
king  of  Germany  had  made  a  deacon,  a  relative  of 
Wenilo,  bishop  of  Bayeux.  The  Council  determined 
that  the  appointment,  under  such  circumstances,  was 
illegal  and  uncanonical ;  they  nominated  some  bishops 
to  decide  upon  the  cause,  with  a  threat  of  excommuni- 
cation against  the  accused,  unless  he  consented  to  abide 
by  their  decision.  In  the  following  year  another  per- 
son is  mentioned  as  bishop  of  Bayeux,  which  makes  it 
probable  that  it  was  determined,  on  this  occasion,  to 
depose  him  from  his  see. 

After  the  settlement  of  this,  and  one  or  two  other 
similar  causes,  the  Council  took  cognizance  of  a  charge 
presented  against  Wenilo,  by  king  Charles.  The  king 
enumerated  the  benefits  which  he  had  heaped  upon  the 
archbishop,  and  dwelt  upon  the  intimacy  which  had 
existed  between  them.  He  was  at  first  his  chaplain, 
then  he  had  been  raised  by  him  to  his  present  dignity ; 
at  the  partition  of  the  empire  between  himself  and  his 
brother,  it  was  Wenilo  who  was  chosen  as  chief  of  the 
bishops  who  witnessed  the  compact,  and  administered 
the  oaths ;  and  he  it  was  who  had  performed  for  him 
the  ceremony  of  coronation,  and  who  had  consecrated 
him  as  king.  '*  At  that  time,"  continues  Charles,  in  a 
tone  of  humility  which  is  remarkable,  and  which,  al- 
though partly  explained  by  the  insecurity  of  his  present 
position,  and  by  his  desire  to  conciliate  the  large  party 
of  prelates  who  composed  the  Council,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  proof  of  the  high  ground  which  was  occupied  by 
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the  bishops  of  that  day,  and  of  the  generally  prevalent 
noticm  that  the  sovereign  owed  his  right  or  power,  in 
some  sense  or  degree,  to  the  episcopal  sanction  and 
consecration,  "  at  that  time  he  promised  not  to  depose 
me  from  the  royal  dignity,  at  all  events,  without  the 
consent  of  the  bishops  who  assisted  him  in  consecrating 
me,  to  whose  judgment  and  fatherly  chastisement  I  was 
prepared  then,  and  am  still  prepared  to  submit  my- 
self.^" Besides  this  promise,  Wenilo  had,  with  the 
other  bishops,  subscribed  an  agreement,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  troubles,  to  remain  faithful  to 
Charles ;  yet,  on  the  first  approach  of  Louis,  he  was 
the  only  one  among  the  bishops  who  had  advanced  to 
meet  him,  and  who,  ailerwards,  though  especially  sum- 
moned to  join  his  own  king,  had  gone  over  to  him  with 
all  his  followers.  When  Charles,  previous  to  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Germans,  was  preparing  to  march  against 
the  Normans,  he  had  sent  to  Wenilo  to  accompany  him, 
perhaps  from  some  suspicion  of  his  fidelity.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Sens  excused  himself  on  the  plea  of  illness, 
but  it  soon  appeared  that  the  pretext  was  groundless, 
and  that  the  real  cause  of  his  refusal  was  the  intention 
of  joining  Louis  on  his  arrival  in  France.  Moreover, 
although  he  well  knew  that  all  who  revolted  from  the 
king  had  been  excommunicated,  he  had  scrupled  not  to 
communicate  with  them,  and  had  performed  mass  in  the 
royal  palace  of  Attigny,  in  their  presence.  In  return 
for  his  rebellion,  he  had  received  from  Louis  the  abbey 
of  St.  Columba,  besides  the  bishopric  of  Bayeux  for 

*  A  quft  coiuecratione  vel  regni  sublimitate  supplantari  vel  projici  a  nullo 
debueram  sine  audientift  et  judicio  episcoporum,  quorum  ministerio  in  regem 
sum  consecratttS  .  .  .  quorum  patemis  correptionibus  et  castigationis  ju- 
diciis  me  subdere  fui  paratus,  et  in  prsesenti  siun  subditus.  Concil.  torn.  8. 
ap.  Baron,  in  ann.  859.  et  Fleury,  49.  46.    See  also  SlsmondJ,  p.  1S€. 
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his  relation  Tortold.  Even  since  the  invasion,  when 
Charles  was  advancing  with  his  army  in  pursuit  of 
Louis,  he  had  taken  Sens  on  his  way,  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  succour  from  the  archbishop,  but  had  been  re- 
fused. He  had  also  been  foremost  in  the  attempt,  for- 
tunately ineffectual,  to  persuade  his  nephew,  king  Lo- 
thaire,  to  join  in  the  rebellion.* 

The  Council  was  unanimous  in  its  reprobation  of 
Wenilo's  conduct,  and  he  was  cited,  by  a  synodical 
letter,  to  appear,  within  thirty  days,  in  the  presence  of 
four  judges,  chosen  by  the  king.  These  were  the  arch- 
bishops of  Lyons,  Rouen,  Tours,  and  Bourges.  The 
bishop  of  Mans,  who  was  commissioned  by  his  metro- 
politan to  deliver  the  citation  to  Wenilo,  urged  him  to 
put  a  stop  to  all  further  proceedings  by  making  his 
peace  with  Charles.  The  archbishop  followed  the  ad- 
vice, and  received  the  king's  forgiveness  at  a  private 
interview,  without  the  delay  and  disgrace  of  submitting 
to  a  formal  trial. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  Coimcil  of  Toul,  or  Sa- 
vonieres,  it  may  be  worth  notice,  that  the  revolution 
which  had  been  effected,  by  Nomenoius,  in  the  Church 
of  Britany,  more  than  ten  years  before,  was  still  looked 
upon  by  the  French  in  the  light  of  a  schism.  Some 
time  since,  the  son  and  successor  of  Nomenoius  had 
been  murdered  by  Salomon,  or  Solomon,  who  now  pos- 
sessed the  title  of  king  or  duke  of  Britanny,  but  had 
not  been  recognised  by  Charles,  and  was  regarded  as  a 
rebel.  The  chief  of  the  Breton  nobles,  nine  in  number, 
had  been  laid  under  the  ban  of  excommunication  by 
the  bishops  of  France  as  long  as  they  continued  to  sup- 

«  Flcury,  ib.    Baron,  ib. 
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port  the  pretensions  of  duke  Solomon  ;  and  the  present 
Council  addressed  a  letter  to  them,  as  well  as  to  their 
leader,  containii^  earnest  exhortations  to  return  to  their 
obedience,  and  thus  avert  the  peril  which  now  threat- 
ened their  salvation.  A  letter  was  also  written  to  the 
bishops  of  the  country,  containing  similar  advice  to 
return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  metropolitan  of  Tours, 
and  warning  them  against  holding  communion  with  the 
nobles  who  had  been  removed  from  the  pale  of  the 
Church.* 

One  of  the  canons  passed  at  Savonieres,  was  on  the 
subject  of  education,  and  ordered  that  public  schools, 
for  divine  and  human  learning,  should  be  established 
throughout  the  kingdom,  wherever  fit  teachers  could  be 
found.  A  knowledge  of  holy  Scripiure,  it  is  added, 
was  rare  at  the  time  ;  a  circumstance  which  need  cause 
no  surprise,  when  we  remember  how  unfavourable  the 
state  of  the  country  was  to  any  literary  or  peaceable 
occupation.  We  are  not  informed  whether  the  public 
schools  now  recommended  were  similar  in  character  to 
the  institutions  suggested,  under  the  same  name,  by  the 
Council  of  Paris,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious.  If 
the  latter,  as  is  supposed,  were  large  universities,  of 
which  only  one  was  to  be  planted  in  each  of  the  king- 
doms of  Lombardy,  France,  and  Germany,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  public  schools  of  the  Synod  of  Savonieres 
were  meant  to  designate  establishments  of  a  less  exalted 
or  extensive  character.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  the  recommendations  of  the  Council  were  fol- 
lowed ;  probably  the  disturbances  of  the  country  hin- 
dered any  effectual  attention  to  the  subject.     Charles 

*  Pleury  49.  47. 
R 
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refuse  nodiing  to  the  emperor,  and  the  body  was  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  scrfenmity  and  rejoicing  in 
France.  It  is  said  that  Hildnin,  or  die  persons  em- 
ployed by  him  or  by  the  provost  of  St.  Medard,  to 
remove  the  remains  of  St.  Sebastian  from  Rome,  car- 
ried away  by  stealth,  at  the  same  time,  those  of  St. 
Gregory  tiie  Great.  The  Romans,  however,  boast  that 
they  still  possess  not  only  St.  Gr^ory,  but  also  St.  Se- 
bastian ;  from  which  we  must  amclude,  says  Flemry,* 
either  that  the  Romans  imposed  upon  the  French,  and 
gave  them  other  bodies  under  these  names,  or,  that 
feeling  less  scruple  than  Hincmar  at  mutilating  the 
relics  of  saints,  they  had  sent  a  portion  only  to  Soissons^ 
and  kept  the  rest  at  Rome.  Another  fronons  trans- 
lation was  made  by  the  historian  Eginhard,  who,  at 
great  trouble  and  expense,  obtained  the  bones  of  many 
saints,  and  transported  them  to  the  monasteries  of  Mu- 
lenheim  and  Micklenstadt,  of  which  he  was  abbot. 
The  author  before  quoted,  in  relating  the  histmy  of  this 
occurrence,  remarks,  that  zeal  for  the  acquirement  of 
these  relics  was  sometimes  carried  too  far,  and  that 
every  species  of  artifice  was  thought  justifiable  in  gain- 
ing possession  of  them. 

On  the  foundation  of  the  new  monastery  of  Corbey, 
in  Saxony,  the  emperor  presented  it  with  the  relics  of 
St*  Stephen,  taken  from  his  own  chapel.  When  Hil- 
duin  was  there,  during  his  banishment  from  France,  for 
))articipation  in  Lothaire's  rebellion,  he  found  that  the 
abbot  of  the  monastery  had  an  earnest  desire  to  possess 
tlie  body  of  some  saint,  as  a  means  of  confirming  the 
faith  among  the  new  converts  in  that  country.     Accord- 

•  Fleury  46.  50. 
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ingly,  on  his  return,  he  gained  the  consent  of  the  em- 
peror, the  bishops  of  Paris,  and  the  chief  nobles  of  the 
diocese,  to  transfer  the  relics  of  St.  Vitus,  which  had 
been  brought  from  Rome,  in  the  time  of  king  Pepin, 
from  the  abbey  of  St.  Denys  to  that  of  Corbey.  The 
sacred  gift  was  three  months  on  its  journey,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  worked  more  than  forty  miracles,  as 
is  related  by  the  author  of  the  translation  of  St.  Vitus, 
who  himself  witnessed  them.  On  its  arrival  at  the 
monastery,  the  concourse  of  people  assembled  for  the 
occasion  was  so  great,  that  for  more  than  a  mile  in 
circuit  the  country  was  covered  with  the  tents  of  the 
Saxon  nobility.  During  the  whole  night  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  this  immense  multitude  sang  praises  to  God, 
and  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards  so  many  flocked 
from  all  quarters  to  be  healed  of  their  diseases,  or  to 
give  evidence  of  their  reverence  and  gratitude,  that  the 
towns,  villages,  and  houses  appeared  deserted  through- 
out a  great  part  of  Saxony. 

The  translation  of  St.  Liborius  to  Paderbom  took 
place  about  the  same  time.  The  body  of  the  saint  was 
presented  by  St.  Aldric,  of  Mans,  to  die  bishop  of  that 
see,  who  foimd  it  difficult  to  remove  the  heathen  super- 
stitions to  which  the  people  in  his  diocese  adhered, 
without  some  striking  exhibitions,  such  as  the  miracu- 
lous cures  which  appear  to  have  been  often  wrought  at 
the  time  by  means  of  relics  of  the  kind.  This  trans- 
lation, like  that  of  St.  Vitus,  is  said  to  have  been  ac- 
companied by  many  miracles.  The  body  was  received 
with  the  highest  marks  of  respect  by  the  bishops  of  all 
the  towns  through  which  it  passed,  and  arrived  at  Pa- 
derbom on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  in  the  year  836. 
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Shortly  after  the  translation  of  St.  Remigius,  Hincmar 
published  some  capitulars,  or  directions  to  his  clergy, 
delivered  to  them  at  a  diocesan  meeting  at  Rheims, 
which  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  information  and 
duties  of  the  parochial  clergy  of  the  day.  He  requires 
that  all  his  clergy  must  be  well  skilled  in  the  exposition 
of  the  Creed  and  Lord's  Prayer,  according  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  orthodox  fathers  of  the  Church,  and 
that  they  frequently  draw  from  thence  the  subject  of 
their  sermons.  They  must  know  by  heart  the  canon 
and  its  preface,  the  composition  or  rules  for  settling  the 
festivals  of  the  Church,  the  psalms,  and  those  chants 
which  were  in  common  use,  the  Athanasian  creed,  the 
services  for  exorcism,  for  the  baptism  of  the  sick,  for 
final  absolution  in  the  reconciliation  of  penitents,  for 
burial,  and  some  other  occasions.  The  forty  sermons 
of  St.  Gregory  are  to  be  diligently  studied  by  all,  and 
one  of  them,  that  on  the  seventy  disciples,  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory.  They  are  ordered  to  bless  holy 
water  every  Sunday,  for  the  use  of  the  people  on  com- 
ing into  Church,  to  lay  incense,  in  memory  of  our 
Saviour's  death,  upon  the  oblation,  after  the  offertory  ; 
to  give  to  non- communicants  "  eulogise,"  or  portions  of 
the  bread  which  remained  over  from  consecration,^  but 
on  no  account  to  permit  any  layman  to  take  the  conse- 
crated elements  to  their  own  houses,  for  after  use,  or  for 

>>  Quae  consecrationi  supersunt.  A  particular  blessing,  or  prayer  of  con- 
secration, was  to  be  pronounced  over  the  eidogiae,  previous  to  distribution. 
The  form  is  thus  given  by  Hincmar :— O  Lord,  holy  Father,  almigh^  and 
eternal  God,  be  pleased  to  bless  this  bread  vrith  Thy  holy  and  spiritual 
blessing,  that  it  may  be  to  all  who  receive  it  with  faith,  reverence,  and 
thanksgiving,  heiQth  both  of  mind  and  body,  and  a  safeguard  against  all 
diseases,  and  all  the  wiles  of  every  foe ;  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Thy 
Son,  the  Bread  of  Life,  Who  came  down  from  Heaven  and  giveth  salvation  to 
the  world,  and  liveth  and  reigneth  with  Thee,  God,  in  the  unity  of  the  Holy 
Ghosti  for  ever.    Amen. 
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administration  to  the  sick ;  in  all  such  private  commu- 
nions, the  clergyman  must  himself  administer.  None 
of  the  sacred  vessels,  vestments,  or  other  articles  be- 
longing to  the  Church,  on  any  pretence  whatever  to  be 
given  in  pledge.  No  one  is  permitted  to  be  married 
within  the  Church  without  the  bishop*s  especial  license  ; 
nor  is  any  money  to  be  exacted  for  the  performance  of 
the  funeral  service,  although  the  clergyman  is  not  for- 
bidden to  receive  what  may  be  voluntarily  offered. 
Any  presbyter  who  shall  omit  to  inform  his  bishop  of 
public  offenders;  for  the  sake  of  reward,  or  from  favour, 
or  who,  for  similar  causes,  shall  either  unduly  hasten  or 
too  long  retard  the  absolution  of  penitents,  is  declared 
guilty  of  simony,  and  is  to  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 
The  bishop's  license  is  also  required  by  any  presbyter 
who  wishes  to  apply  for  a  Church  or  Chapel.  After  the 
performance  of  Divine  Service,  clergymen  are  to  visit 
the  poor  of  their  parishes,  and  are  then  permitted  to 
cultivate  their  glebe  land  till  the  usual  hour  of  dinner. 
At  dinner  time  they  are  to  make  a  practice  of  entertain- 
ing the  poor,  or  any  strangers  who  may  be  passing 
through  their  parish,  at  table.  Strict  moderation  and 
a  sober  demeanour,  is  strongly  enjoined,  on  all  occasions 
on  which  the  clergy  of  different  parishes  meet  to  dine 
in  company,  and  singing,  jesting,  or  sporting  with 
dancing  bears,  or  dancing  girls,  positively  forbidden. 
The  matriculated  poor,  or  those  whose  names  are  on 
the  Church  list,  for  the  reception  of  alms,  must  be  dis- 
abled or  destitute  persons  belonging  to  the  same  parish 
or  domain,  the  only  exception  being  relations  of  the 
parish  priest  himself,  if  they  are  really  in  want  of  such 
support. 
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The  following  are  among  the  subjects  of  inquiry  sent 
by  the  archbishop  among  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  and 
ordered  to  be  answered  and  giyen  into  his  hands  within 
a  certain  time : — The  nature  and  size  of  the  glebe^ 
house,  or  clergyman's  residence  ;  the  number  of  houses 
in  the  parish  which  pay  tithe ;  the  material  and  the 
workmanship  of  the  sacred  vessels  ;  whether  the  parish 
priest  has  a  clerk  to  keep  school,  to  read  the  epistle,  to 
lead  the  chanting,  and  to  perform  other  such  duties ; 
whether  the  roof  of  tlie  Church  is  in  good  repair ; 
whether  the  clergyman  has  bought  any  land,  and,  if  so, 
whether  with  his  own  private  means,  or  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  living :  if  the  latter  is  the  case,  the  pro- 
perty purchased  belongs  to  the  Church.  The  tithe 
was  to  be  divided  into  four  portions,  in  the  presence  of 
two  competent  witnesses,  one  portion  for  the  repairs 
and  other  needs  of  the  Church,  another  for  the  bishop, 
of  which  account  is  to  be  kept,  and  to  be  handed  in  to 
him  year  by  year,  a  third  for  the  support  of  the  poor 
matricularii,  or  pensioners  of  the  Church,  and  the  fourth 
for  the  use  of  the  clergyman  himself. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  instructions  to  his  clergy, 
a  few  other  capitles  were  published  by  him  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  bishopric.  The  first  contained  di- 
rections concerning  persons  guilty  of  some  notorious  and 
scandalous  offence.  The  parish  priest  is  to  persuade 
such  an  one  to  appear  before  the  rural  dean  and  the  clergy 
of  the  district,  who  examine  into  the  facts  of  the  case  ; 
then,  within  fifteen  days,  he  must  appear  before  Hinc- 
mar,  who  will  admit  him  to  public  penance  in  the 
canonical  way,  by  imposition  of  hands.  Then,  on  the 
first  of  each  month,  the  clergy  of  the  deanery,  at  their 
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monthly  meeting,  are  to  take  notice  of  his  behaviour, 
and  report  it  to  the  bishop,  who  will  settle  the  time  of 
his  reconciliation  with  the  Church  accordingly.  If  a 
notorious  sinner  refuse  submission,  he  must  be  separated 
from  communion  till  he  repent.  If  a  parish  priest 
neglect  to  warn  the  sinner,  or  to  inform  the  bishop 
within  the  proper  time,  he  is  to  be  suspended  for  the 
neglected  period ;  and  if  the  criminal  die  within  this 
time,  he  will  be  deprived  of  his  grade  altogether.  No 
person  who  demands  it,  under  any  circumstance,  is  to 
be  reused  the  last  communion  on  his  death-bed.  In  a 
second  capitle,  the  place  of  burial  for  any  parishioner  is 
left  to  the  choice  of  the  priest ;  no  person  may  claim  a 
particular  tomb  as  a  family  burying  place,  or  on  any 
other  pretext.  The  clei^yman  can  demand  no  fee  for 
nishing  a  tomb,  although  he  is  not  forbidden  to  accept 
any  gratuitous  offering.  Great  care  is  to  be  taken  that 
no  tomb  be  plundered,  or  turned  to  any  other  purpose. 
The  third  clause  of  the  capitular  condemns  the  practice 
followed  by  some  clergymen,  of  performing  Divine 
Service  in  unconsecrated  chapels,  which  they  hold  in 
addition  to  their  parish  Churches.  To  remedy  any  in- 
convenience where  they  are  waiting  for  consecration  of 
Church  or  altar,  or  in  the  case  of  a  chapel  too  insig- 
nificant for  consecration,  Hincmar  orders  the  presbyter 
to  bring  him  a  neat  slab  of  marble  or  other  stone,  and 
promises  to  consecrate  it  for  the  due  performance  of 
the  holy  mysteries. 

The  late  invasion  of  France,  by  the  king  of  Germany, 
had  greatly  weakened  the  confidence,  at  no  time  very 
secure,  subsisting  between  the  various  princes  of  the 
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Carlovingian  family.  To  heal  the  wounds  that  had 
been  then  inflicted,  Charles  the  Bald,  accompanied  by 
Hincmar,  with  some  others  of  his  bishops,  and  many 
noblemen,  went  to  Coblentz,  early  in  the  year  860,  and 
there  held  a  conference  with  his  brother  Louis,  and  his 
three  nephews,  the  emperor,  and  the  kings  of  Lorraine 
and  Provence.  The  usual  oaths  were  taken  by  the 
five  kings,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Castor,  promising 
mutual  succour  and  defence.  The  king  of  France  ex- 
tended a  full  forgiveness,  at  this  meeting,  to  all  his  sub- 
jects who  had  joined  in  the  late  rebellion.  A  number 
of  capitulars  were  afterwards  passed,  which,  decreed 
as  they  were  by  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  empire,  with 
the  authority  of  the  chief  bishops,  and  a  large  body  of 
nobles  of  France  and  Germany,  might  be  thought  to 
possess  a  more  than  usual  weight.  It  seems,  however, 
that  the  treaties  of  friendship  determined  upon  at  Cob- 
lentz had  no  better  success  than  others  of  a  similar 
nature,  for  we  hear  of  many  complaints  and  mutual 
recriminations  shortly  afterwards,  which  rose  to  such  a 
height  that  king  Louis  and  his  three  nephews  wrote,  in 
the  course  of  this  year,  to  pope  Nicholas,  complaining 
of  the  aggressions  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  inviting 
him  to  pay  a  visit  to  France,  and  endeavour  to  settle 
matters  on  a  securer  basis  by  his  personal  presence  and 
authority.''  Although  a  few  bishops  signed  the  letter 
to  the  pope,  the  generality  of  the  Church,  whether  of 
France  or  Germany,  would  certainly  not  have  sanc- 
tioned the  request,  and  Nicholas  had  sufficient  prudence 
to  decline  undertaking  so  delicate  and  difficult  a  task, 

•  Baron,  in  unn.  860. 
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which  would  not  only  have  proved  ineffectual,  but 
would  have  engaged  him  in  a  quarrel  with  half  the 
bishops  of  western  Christendom. 

As  the  meeting  of  the  five  princes  had  done  but  little 
for  the  peace  of  their  kingdoms,  a  national  Council  of 
fourteen  provinces  met  in  October  of  the  same  year,  at 
Toussi,  in  the  diocese  of  Toul.  Several  canons  were 
passed  to  put  a  stop,  if  possible,  to  the  irregularities 
which  prevailed  throughout  France.  Many  persons  of 
both  sexes,  devoted  to  a  religious  or  monastic  life, 
availed  themselves  of  the  destruction  of  the  convents 
by  Normans  and  other  plunderers,  to  live  in  a  wander- 
ing and  lawless  manner,  in  defiance  of  all  ecclesiastical 
rule  or  civil  order,  while  others,  who,  for  their  crimes, 
had  been  excommunicated  by  the  bishop  of  one  diocese, 
took  refuge  in  another,  and  were  admitted  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  Church,  a  circumstance  most  injurious 
to  religion,  but  which  the  danger  and  rarity  of  commu- 
nication between  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
hence  between  neighbouring  dioceses,  rendered  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  avoid.  The  Council  set  itself  to 
remedy,  so  far  as  was  possible,  these  and  similar 
abuses ;  and,  to  add  weight  to  their  endeavours,  ad- 
vised Hincmar  to  draw  up  a  synodal  letter,  addressed 
to  all  the  faithful  who  were  represented  by  the  assembly 
at  Toussi,  and  instructing  them  in  the  peculiar  duties 
which  the  disturbed  state  of  society  devolved  upon 
them,  and  in  the  relations  which  they  occupied  to  the 
Church.* 

Two  questions  were  brought  before  the  Council  of 
Toussi,  which,  from  the  rank  of  those  who  were  con- 

*  Pag.  Grit,  in  ann.  860.    Flcury  50.  8. 
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Carlovingian  family.  To  heal  the  wounds  that  had 
been  then  inflicted,  Charles  the  Bald,  accompanied  by 
Hincmar,  with  some  others  of  his  bishops,  and  many 
noblemen,  went  to  Coblentz,  early  in  the  year  860,  and 
there  held  a  conference  with  his  brother  Louis,  and  his 
three  nephews,  the  emperor,  and  the  kings  of  Lorraine 
and  Provence.  The  usual  oaths  were  taken  by  the 
five  kings,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Castor,  promising 
mutual  succour  and  defence.  The  king  of  France  ex- 
tended a  full  forgiveness,  at  this  meeting,  to  all  his  sub- 
jects who  had  joined  in  the  late  rebellion.  A  number 
of  capitulars  were  afterwards  passed,  which,  decreed 
as  they  were  by  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  empire,  with 
the  authority  of  the  chief  bishops,  and  a  large  body  of 
nobles  of  France  and  Germany,  might  be  thought  to 
possess  a  more  than  usual  weight.  It  seems,  however, 
that  the  treaties  of  friendship  determined  upon  at  Cob- 
lentz had  no  better  success  than  others  of  a  similar 
nature,  for  we  hear  of  many  complaints  and  mutual 
recriminations  shortly  afterwards,  which  rose  to  such  a 
height  that  king  Louis  and  his  three  nephews  wrote,  in 
the  course  of  this  year,  to  pope  Nicholas,  complaining 
of  the  aggressions  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  inviting 
him  to  pay  a  visit  to  France,  and  endeavour  to  settle 
matters  on  a  securer  basis  by  his  personal  presence  and 
authority .'^  Although  a  few  bishops  signed  the  letter 
to  the  pope,  the  generality  of  the  Church,  whether  of 
France  or  Germany,  would  certainly  not  have  sanc- 
tioned the  request,  and  Nicholas  had  sufficient  prudence 
to  decline  undertaking  so  delicate  and  difficult  a  task, 

•  Baron,  in  ann.  860. 
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which  would  not  only  have  proved  ineffectual,  but 
would  have  engaged  him  in  a  quarrel  with  half  the 
bishops  of  western  Christendom. 

As  the  meeting  of  the  five  princes  had  done  but  little 
for  the  peace  of  their  kingdoms,  a  national  Council  of 
fourteen  provinces  met  in  October  of  the  same  year,  at 
Toussi,  in  the  diocese  of  Toul.  Several  canons  were 
passed  to  put  a  stop,  if  possible,  to  the  irregularities 
which  prevailed  throughout  France.  Many  persons  of 
both  sexes,  devoted  to  a  religious  or  monastic  life, 
availed  themselves  of  the  destruction  of  the  convents 
by  Normans  and  other  plunderers,  to  live  in  a  wander- 
ing and  lawless  manner,  in  defiance  of  all  ecclesiastical 
rule  or  civil  order,  while  others,  who,  for  their  crimes, 
had  been  excommunicated  by  the  bishop  of  one  diocese, 
took  refuge  in  another,  and  were  admitted  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  Church,  a  circumstance  most  injurious 
to  religion,  but  which  the  danger  and  rarity  of  commu- 
nication between  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
hence  between  neighbouring  dioceses,  rendered  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  avoid.  The  Council  set  itself  to 
remedy,  so  far  as  was  possible,  these  and  similar 
abuses ;  and,  to  add  weight  to  their  endeavours,  ad- 
vised Hincmar  to  draw  up  a  synodal  letter,  addressed 
to  all  the  faithful  who  were  represented  by  the  assembly 
at  Toussi,  and  instructing  them  in  the  peculiar  duties 
which  the  disturbed  state  of  society  devolved  upon 
them,  and  in  the  relations  which  they  occupied  to  the 
Church.* 

Two  questions  were  brought  before  the  Council  of 
Toussi,  which,  from  the  rank  of  those  who  were  con- 
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Carlovingian  family.  To  heal  the  wounds  that  had 
been  then  inflicted,  Charles  the  Bald,  accompanied  by 
Hincmar,  with  some  others  of  his  bishops,  and  many 
noblemen,  went  to  Coblentz,  early  in  the  year  860,  and 
there  held  a  conference  with  his  brother  Louis,  and  his 
three  nephews,  the  emperor,  and  the  kings  of  Lorraine 
and  Provence.  The  usual  oaths  were  taken  by  the 
five  kings,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Castor,  promising 
mutual  succour  and  defence.  The  king  of  France  ex- 
tended a  full  forgiveness,  at  this  meeting,  to  all  his  sub- 
jects who  had  joined  in  the  late  rebellion.  A  number 
of  capitulars  were  afterwards  passed,  which,  decreed 
as  they  were  by  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  empire,  with 
the  authority  of  the  chief  bishops,  and  a  large  body  of 
nobles  of  France  and  Germany,  might  be  thought  to 
possess  a  more  than  usual  weight.  It  seems,  however, 
that  the  treaties  of  friendship  determined  upon  at  Cob- 
lentz had  no  better  success  than  otliers  of  a  similar 
nature,  for  we  hear  of  many  complaints  and  mutual 
recriminations  shortly  afterwards,  which  rose  to  such  a 
height  that  king  Louis  and  his  three  nephews  wrote,  in 
the  course  of  this  year,  to  pope  Nicholas,  complaining 
of  the  aggressions  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  inviting 
him  to  pay  a  visit  to  France,  and  endeavour  to  settle 
matters  on  a  securer  basis  by  his  personal  presence  and 
authority.'  Although  a  few  bishops  signed  the  letter 
to  the  pope,  the  generality  of  the  Church,  whether  of 
France  or  Germany,  would  certainly  not  have  sanc- 
tioned the  request,  and  Nicholas  had  sufficient  prudence 
to  decline  undertaking  so  delicate  and  difficult  a  task, 

•  Baron,  in  ann.  860. 
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which  would  not  only  have  proved  ineffectual,  but 
would  have  engaged  him  in  a  quarrel  with  half  the 
bishops  of  western  Christendom. 

As  the  meeting  of  the  five  princes  had  done  but  little 
for  the  peace  of  their  kingdoms,  a  national  Council  of 
fourteen  provinces  met  in  October  of  the  same  year,  at 
Toussi,  in  the  diocese  of  Toul.  Several  canons  were 
passed  to  put  a  stop,  if  possible,  to  the  irregularities 
which  prevailed  throughout  France.  Many  persons  of 
both  sexes,  devoted  to  a  religious  or  monastic  life, 
availed  themselves  of  the  destruction  of  the  convents 
by  Normans  and  other  plunderers,  to  live  in  a  wander- 
ing and  lawless  manner,  in  defiance  of  all  ecclesiastical 
rule  or  civil  order,  while  others,  who,  for  their  crimes, 
had  been  excommunicated  by  the  bishop  of  one  diocese, 
took  refuge  in  another,  and  were  admitted  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  Church,  a  circumstance  most  injurious 
to  religion,  but  which  the  danger  and  rarity  of  commu- 
nication between  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
hence  between  neighbouring  dioceses,  rendered  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  avoid.  The  Council  set  itself  to 
remedy,  so  far  as  was  possible,  these  and  similar 
abuses ;  and,  to  add  weight  to  their  endeavours,  ad- 
vised Hincmar  to  draw  up  a  synodal  letter,  addressed 
to  all  the  faithful  who  were  represented  by  the  assembly 
at  Toussi,  and  instructing  them  in  the  peculiar  duties 
which  the  disturbed  state  of  society  devolved  upon 
them,  and  in  the  relations  which  they  occupied  to  the 
Church.'' 

Two  questions  were  brought  before  the  Council  of 
Toussi,  which,  from  the  rank  of  those  who  were  con- 
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Carlovingian  family.  To  heal  the  wounds  that  had 
been  then  inflicted,  Charles  the  Bald,  accompanied  by 
Hincmar,  with  some  others  of  his  bishops,  and  many 
noblemen,  went  to  Coblentz,  early  in  the  year  860,  and 
there  held  a  conference  with  his  brother  Louis,  and  his 
three  nephews,  the  emperor,  and  the  kings  of  Lorraine 
and  Provence.  The  usual  oaths  were  taken  by  the 
five  kings,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Castor,  promising 
mutual  succour  and  defence.  The  king  of  France  ex- 
tended a  full  forgiveness,  at  this  meeting,  to  all  his  sub- 
jects who  had  joined  in  the  late  rebellion.  A  number 
of  capitulars  were  afterwards  passed,  which,  decreed 
as  they  were  by  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  empire,  with 
the  authority  of  the  chief  bishops,  and  a  large  body  of 
nobles  of  France  and  Germany,  might  be  thought  to 
possess  a  more  than  usual  weight.  It  seems,  however, 
that  the  treaties  of  friendship  determined  upon  at  Cob- 
lentz had  no  better  success  than  others  of  a  similar 
nature,  for  we  hear  of  many  complaints  and  mutual 
recriminations  shortly  afterwards,  which  rose  to  such  a 
height  that  king  Louis  and  his  three  nephews  wrote,  in 
the  course  of  this  year,  to  pope  Nicholas,  complaining 
of  the  aggressions  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  inviting 
him  to  pay  a  visit  to  France,  and  endeavour  to  settle 
matters  on  a  secmrer  basis  by  his  personal  presence  and 
authority.'  Although  a  few  bishops  signed  the  letter 
to  the  pope,  the  generality  of  the  Church,  whether  of 
France  or  Germany,  would  certainly  not  have  sanc- 
tioned the  request,  and  Nicholas  had  sufficient  prudence 
to  decline  undertaking  so  delicate  and  difficult  a  task, 

•  Baron,  in  ann.  860. 
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which  would  not  only  have  proved  ineffectual,  but 
would  have  engaged  him  in  a  quarrel  with  half  the 
bishops  of  western  Christendom. 

As  the  meeting  of  the  five  princes  had  done  but  little 
for  the  peace  of  their  kingdoms,  a  national  Council  of 
fourteen  provinces  met  in  October  of  the  same  year,  at 
Toussi,  in  the  diocese  of  Toul.  Several  canons  were 
passed  to  put  a  stop,  if  possible,  to  the  irregularities 
which  prevailed  throughout  France.  Many  persons  of 
both  sexes,  devoted  to  a  religious  or  monastic  life, 
availed  themselves  of  the  destruction  of  the  convents 
by  Normans  and  other  plunderers,  to  live  in  a  wander- 
ing and  lawless  manner,  in  defiance  of  all  ecclesiastical 
rule  or  civil  order,  while  others,  who,  for  their  crimes, 
had  been  excommunicated  by  the  bishop  of  one  diocese, 
took  refuge  in  another,  and  were  admitted  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  Church,  a  circumstance  most  injurious 
to  religion,  but  which  the  danger  and  rarity  of  commu- 
nication between  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
hence  between  neighbouring  dioceses,  rendered  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  avoid.  The  Council  set  itself  to 
remedy,  so  far  as  was  possible,  these  and  similar 
abuses ;  and,  to  add  weight  to  their  endeavours,  ad- 
vised Hincmar  to  draw  up  a  synodal  letter,  addressed 
to  all  the  faithful  who  were  represented  by  the  assembly 
at  Toussi,  and  instructing  them  in  the  peculiar  duties 
which  the  disturbed  state  of  society  devolved  upon 
them,  and  in  the  relations  which  they  occupied  to  the 
Church.* 

Two  questions  were  brought  before  the  Council  of 
Toussi,  which,  from  the  rank  of  those  who  were  con- 

*  Pag.  Grit,  in  urn.  860.    Fleury  50.  8. 
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Carlovingian  family.  To  heal  the  wounds  that  had 
been  then  inflicted,  Charles  the  Bald,  accompanied  by 
Hincmar,  with  some  others  of  his  bishops,  and  many 
noblemen,  went  to  Coblentz,  early  in  the  year  860,  and 
there  held  a  conference  with  his  brother  Louis,  and  his 
three  nephews,  the  emperor,  and  the  kings  of  Lorraine 
and  Provence.  The  usual  oaths  were  taken  by  the 
five  kings,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Castor,  promising 
mutual  succour  and  defence.  The  king  of  France  ex- 
tended a  full  forgiveness,  at  this  meeting,  to  all  his  sub- 
jects who  had  joined  in  the  late  rebellion.  A  number 
of  capitulars  were  afterwards  passed,  which,  decreed 
as  they  were  by  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  empire,  with 
the  authority  of  the  chief  bishops,  and  a  large  body  of 
nobles  of  France  and  Germany,  might  be  thought  to 
possess  a  more  than  usual  weight.  It  seems,  however, 
that  the  treaties  of  friendship  determined  upon  at  Cob- 
lentz had  no  better  success  than  others  of  a  similar 
nature,  for  we  hear  of  many  complaints  and  mutual 
recriminations  shortly  afterwards,  which  rose  to  such  a 
height  that  king  Louis  and  his  three  nephews  wrote,  in 
the  course  of  this  year,  to  pope  Nicholas,  complaining 
of  the  aggressions  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  inviting 
him  to  pay  a  visit  to  France,  and  endeavour  to  settle 
matters  on  a  securer  basis  by  his  personal  presence  and 
authority.^  Although  a  few  bishops  signed  the  letter 
to  the  pope,  the  generality  of  the  Church,  whether  of 
France  or  Germany,  would  certainly  not  have  sanc- 
tioned the  request,  and  Nicholas  had  sufficient  prudence 
to  decline  undertaking  so  delicate  and  difficult  a  task, 

•  Baron,  in  ann.  860. 
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which  would  not  only  have  proved  ineffectual,  but 
would  have  engaged  him  in  a  quarrel  with  half  the 
bishops  of  western  Christendom. 

As  the  meeting  of  the  five  princes  had  done  but  little 
for  the  peace  of  their  kingdoms,  a  national  Council  of 
fourteen  provinces  met  in  October  of  the  same  year,  at 
Toussi,  in  the  diocese  of  Toul.  Several  canons  were 
passed  to  put  a  stop,  if  possible,  to  the  irregularities 
which  prevailed  throughout  France.  Many  persons  of 
both  sexes,  devoted  to  a  religious  or  monastic  life, 
availed  themselves  of  the  destruction  of  the  convents 
by  Normans  and  other  plunderers,  to  live  in  a  wander- 
ing and  lawless  manner,  in  defiance  of  all  ecclesiastical 
rule  or  civil  order,  while  others,  who,  for  their  crimes, 
had  been  excommunicated  by  the  bishop  of  one  diocese, 
took  refuge  in  another,  and  were  admitted  to  all  the 
privil^es  of  the  Church,  a  circumstance  most  injurious 
to  religion,  but  which  the  danger  and  rarity  of  commu- 
nication between  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
hence  between  neighbouring  dioceses,  rendered  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  avoid.  The  Council  set  itself  to 
remedy,  so  far  as  was  possible,  these  and  similar 
abuses ;  and,  to  add  weight  to  their  endeavours,  ad- 
vised Hincmar  to  draw  up  a  synodal  letter,  addressed 
to  all  the  faithful  who  were  represented  by  the  assembly 
at  Toussi,  and  instructing  them  in  the  peculiar  duties 
which  the  disturbed  state  of  society  devolved  upon 
them,  and  in  the  relations  which  they  occupied  to  the 
Church.* 

Two  questions  were  brought  before  the  Council  of 
Toussi,  which,  from  the  rank  of  those  who  were  con- 

'  Pag.  Crit.  in  ann.  860.    Fleury  50.  8. 
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Carlovingian  family.  To  heal  the  wounds  that  had 
been  then  inflicted,  Charles  the  Bald,  accompanied  by 
Hincmar,  with  some  others  of  his  bishops,  and  many 
noblemen,  went  to  Coblentz,  early  in  the  year  860,  and 
there  held  a  conference  with  his  brother  Louis,  and  his 
three  nephews,  the  emperor,  and  the  kings  of  Lorraine 
and  Provence.  The  usual  oaths  were  taken  by  the 
five  kings,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Castor,  promising 
mutual  succour  and  defence.  The  king  of  France  ex- 
tended a  full  forgiveness,  at  this  meeting,  to  all  his  sub- 
jects who  had  joined  in  the  late  rebellion.  A  number 
of  capitulars  were  afterwards  passed,  which,  decreed 
as  they  were  by  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  empire,  with 
the  authority  of  the  chief  bishops,  and  a  large  body  of 
nobles  of  France  and  Germany,  might  be  thought  to 
possess  a  more  than  usual  weight.  It  seems,  however, 
that  the  treaties  of  friendship  determined  upon  at  Cob- 
lentz had  no  better  success  than  otliers  of  a  similar 
nature,  for  we  hear  of  many  complaints  and  mutual 
recriminations  shortly  afterwards,  which  rose  to  such  a 
height  that  king  Louis  and  his  three  nephews  wrote,  in 
the  course  of  this  year,  to  pope  Nicholas,  complaining 
of  the  aggressions  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  inviting 
him  to  pay  a  visit  to  France,  and  endeavour  to  settle 
matters  on  a  securer  basis  by  his  personal  presence  and 
authority .'^  Although  a  few  bishops  signed  the  letter 
to  the  pope,  the  generality  of  the  Church,  whether  of 
France  or  Germany,  would  certainly  not  have  sanc- 
tioned the  request,  and  Nicholas  had  sufficient  prudence 
to  decline  undertaking  so  delicate  and  difficult  a  task, 

•  Baron,  in  ann.  860. 
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which  would  not  only  have  proved  ineffectual,  but 
would  have  engaged  him  in  a  quarrel  with  half  the 
bishops  of  western  Christendom. 

As  the  meeting  of  the  five  princes  had  done  but  little 
for  the  peace  of  their  kingdoms,  a  national  Council  of 
fourteen  provinces  met  in  October  of  the  same  year,  at 
Toussi,  in  the  diocese  of  Toul.  Several  canons  were 
passed  to  put  a  stop,  if  possible,  to  the  irregularities 
which  prevailed  throughout  France.  Many  persons  of 
both  sexes,  devoted  to  a  religious  or  monastic  life, 
availed  themselves  of  the  destruction  of  the  convents 
by  Normans  and  other  plunderers,  to  live  in  a  wander- 
ing and  lawless  manner,  in  defiance  of  all  ecclesiastical 
rule  or  civil  order,  while  others,  who,  for  their  crimes, 
had  been  excommunicated  by  the  bishop  of  one  diocese, 
took  refuge  in  another,  and  were  admitted  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  Church,  a  circumstance  most  injurious 
to  religion,  but  which  the  danger  and  rarity  of  commu- 
nication between  di£Perent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
hence  between  neighbouring  dioceses,  rendered  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  avoid.  The  Council  set  itself  to 
remedy,  so  far  as  was  possible,  these  and  similar 
abuses ;  and,  to  add  weight  to  their  endeavours,  ad- 
vised Hincmar  to  draw  up  a  synodal  letter,  addressed 
to  all  the  faithful  who  were  represented  by  the  assembly 
at  Toussi,  and  instructing  them  in  the  peculiar  duties 
which  the  disturbed  state  of  society  devolved  upon 
them,  and  in  the  relations  which  they  occupied  to  the 
Church.* 

Two  questions  were  brought  before  the  Council  of 
Toussi,  which,  from  the  rank  of  those  who  were  con- 

*  Pag.  Grit,  in  ann.  860.    Fleury  50.  8. 
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cemed  in  them,  had  for  some  time  attracted  consider- 
able notice,  and  which  are  not  without  interest,  from 
the  picture  which  they  give  of  the  kind  of  influence 
exercised  by  the  rules  of  the  Church  upon  men's  minds, 
and  the  proof  furnished  by  this,  that  ecclesiastical  or 
episcopal  jurisdiction  was  the  only  one  in  that  day 
which  attempted  to  defend  the  cause  of  morality  and 
justice.  The  first  of  the  two  was  a  complaint  brought 
by  count  Ra3rmond,  a  nobleman  of  rank  and  power, 
against  Stephen,  his  son-in-law,  a  young  gentleman  of 
equal  wealth  and  family.  It  appeared  that  Stephen 
had  persisted,  from  the  hour  of  his  marriage,  in  living 
separately  from  his  wife,  in  consequence  of  a  scruple  of 
conscience,  arising  from  an  intimacy  which  had  sub- 
sisted, in  former  years,  between  himself  and  a  cousin  of 
that  lady.  The  scruple  had  existed  long  before  the 
marriage,  and,  as  he  informed  the  fathers  at  Toussi,  on 
being  summoned  before  them,  and  questioned  as  to  the 
history  of  the  circumstances,  he  had  laid  the  case  before 
his  spiritual  adviser,  who  read  to  him,  from  a  book 
called  the  canon,  some  rules  of  the  Church  which  bore 
upon  the  subject,  declared  the  marriage  contemplated 
by  him  unlawfrd,  and  said  that  nothing  remained  but 
a  mutual  agreement  to  separate,  if  it  were  once  con- 
tracted. To  avoid  the  marriage  he  found  was  impos- 
sible, as  the  betrothal  was  of  long  standing,  and  count 
Raymond  insisted  on  its  frdfilment,  and  if  he  had  con- 
tinued to  refrise  or  delay  compliance,  his  life  would 
have  been  in  danger.  He  had  therefore  been  forced  to 
adopt  the  compromise  of  receiving  the  lady  as  his  wife, 
and  thenceforward  avoiding  her  company,  but  would 
willingly  take  the  most  solemn  oath  that  he  was  actu- 
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ated  in  so  doing  neither  by  dislike  for  her,  nor  love  for 
any  other  woman,  but  solely  by  his  anxiety  not  to  im- 
plicate her  in  the  consequence  of  his  own  former  guilt 
and  folly.  On  deliberating  upon  the  matter,  the  bishops 
at  Toussi  found  it  difficult  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  or 
perhaps  considered  that  a  smaller  assembly  would  be 
more  suited  to  discuss  and  pass  sentence  upon  so  deli- 
cate a  question.  They  therefore  gave  directions  to  the 
archbishops  of  Bourges  and  Bourdeaux,  in  whose  pro- 
vince the  parties  concerned  dwelt,  to  call  together  the 
suf&agans,  and  examine  what  the  canon  decided  on 
such  a  matter,  while  the  king  and  his  nobles  should  be 
requested^to  attend  to  give  weight  to  their  judgment, 
and  assist  them  in  arriving  at  some  settlement,  which' 
might  at  once  be  canonically  correct,  and  might  satisfy 
both  count  Raymond  and  his  son-in-law.  Stephen  ex- 
pressed his  consent  to  this  arrangement,  and  Hincmar 
was  ordered  by  the  fathers  to  draw  up  a  statement  of 
the  case,  with  his  own  view  of  what  the  law  determined. 
The  letter  addressed  by  Hincmar,  in  obedience  to 
the  order  of  the  Council,  to  archbishops  Rodulf  and 
Frotarius,  of  Bouiges  and  Bourdeaux,  is  extant  among 
his  works.  After  relating  the  circumstances  of  the  ap- 
peal to  the  synod,  and  remarking  that  the  charge  was 
altogether  irregular,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  bishops 
assembled  at  Toussi  might  have  declined  noticing  it, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  parties,  and  the  excitement 
which  it  had  caused  for  the  last  three  years,  he  recom- 
mends that  count  Stephen  be  ordered  to  bring  his  wife 
with  him  to  the  Coimcil,  to  be  held  in  Aquitaine,  and 
that  the  lady  be  exammed  separately,  to  discover 
whether  she  agrees  in  her  husband's  story,  or  whether 
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there  may  not,  after  all,  be  some  cause  of  disagreement 
between  them.  If  her  account  is  the  same  with  his,  he 
must  then  be  required  to  disclose  the  name  of  the  other 
lady,  from  whose  intimacy  with  him,  in  former  years, 
the  present  difficulties  took  their  rise.  For  the  full 
legitimacy  of  a  marriage,  Hincmar  explains  that  it  must 
take  place  between  persons  who  are  free,  and  nearly  of 
the  same  age,  with  the  consent  of  the  fiither,  and  that 
the  bride  must  have  a  legitimate  dowry ;  nor  is  the 
marriage  to  be  considered  a  sacrament,  if  followed,  like 
that  nuptial  ceremony  now  in  question,  by  an  immediate 
separation  between  man  and  wife.  Hence  it  foUows 
that  this  is  no  real  marriage.  Thus  a  legal  separation 
must  take  place,  and  then  the  lady  may  be  permitted 
to  marry  again.  Stephen  must,  however,  return  the 
dowry  he  received  with  his  wife,  and,  after  penance,  not 
so  much  for  the  early  offence  as  for  irregularities  since 
his  marriage,  he  may  also,  if  he  thinks  it  expedient  and 
necessary,  take  another  wife.^ 

The  other  case  brought  forward  for  the  decision  of 
the  Council  was  that  of  Ingeltrude,  daughter  of  count 
Matfrid,  and  wife  of  Boso,  a  powerful  Lombard  noble- 
man, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan.  This  lady  left 
her  husband,  and  went  into  France,  where  she  travelled 
from  one  place  to  another,  affording  great  cause  for 
scandal  by  the  irregularity  of  her  life.  Count  Boso  had 
applied  to  pope  Benedict,  and  after  that  to  his  successor 
Nicholas,  for  letters  to  the  kings,  nobles,  bishops,  and 
other  persons  in  the  countries  in  which  he  heard  that 
she  was,  exhorting  them  to  send  her  back  to  Italy. 

•  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  this  letter  Hincmar  quotes  the  false  decretals 
of  Euaristus  and  other  popes. 
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All  was  to  no  effect,  and  at  last  she  was  excommuni- 
cated by  a  Council  at  Milan,  and  the  pope  himself 
affixed  his  signature  to  the  sentence.  Soon  afterwards 
it  was  discovered  that  the  lady  had  fixed  her  abode  in 
the  kingdom  of  Lothaire,  and,  consequently,  at  some 
place  within  the  province  of  Treves  or  Cologne.  The 
pope,  therefore,  wrote  to  the  metropolitans  of  those 
dioceses,  Teutgard  and  Gunther,  reproving  them  for 
permitting  such  an  irregularity,  reminding  them  that 
she  had  been  excommunicated  at  Milan,  and  begging 
them  to  confirm  and  repeat  the  sentence,  unless  she  re- 
turned at  once  with  her  husband,  who,  as  it  appears, 
had  gone  thither  in  quest  of  her.  He  wrote,  at  the  same 
time,  to  king  Charles  the  Bald,  praying  him  to  force  his 
nephew  Lothaire  to  banish  her  at  once  from  his  do- 
minions, and  to  beware  that  she  found  no  refuge  within 
those  of  France.  Charles  had  no  wish  to  embroil  him- 
self in  a  war  with  his  nephew,  out  of  zeal  for  count 
Boso,  or  for  the  preservation  of  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
and  therefore  appears  to  have  paid  no  attention  to  the 
pope's  letter,  although  afterwards,  when  seeking  a  pre- 
text for  quarreling  with  Lothaire,  he  made  use,  among 
other  things,  of  his  harbouring  Ingeltrude  in  his  kingdom. 
Lothaire,  indeed,  we  know  not  for  what  reason,  took  up 
the  lady's  cause  with  some  energy,  and  insisted  that  she 
should  not  be  forced  away  against  her  will.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Gunther,  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
knew  not  what  steps  to  take.  He  was  unwilling  either 
to  disoblige  the  pope,  or  to  give  his  countenance  to  any 
such  scandal  as  was  undoubtedly  caused  by  Ingeltrude's 
residence  in  his  province,  excommunicated  as  she  was 
by  her  own  bishop,  and  proving,  by  her  contempt  of 
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her  husband's  authority,  and  other  particulars  in  her 
conduct,  that  the  sentence  was  fully  resisted ;  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  did  he  consider  it  safe,  or  consistent 
with  his  duty,  to  excommunicate  a  person  whom  his 
sovereign  had  taken  under  his  protection,  and  chose  to 
regard  as  an  injured  woman.  Hincmar  had  gained  the 
reputation  of  the  best  casuist  of  his  day,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  in  presence  of  the 
Council  of  Toussi,  laid  the  case  before  his  brother  of 
Rheims,  and  requested  him  to  give  him  his  advice. 
The  question  was  put  in  the  following  form  : — If  the 
wife  of  count  Boso  comes  to  me,  making  confession  of 
her  guilt,  and  desirous  of  penance  and  reconciliation 
with  the  Church,  but  expressing,  at  the  same  time,  a 
fear  that  her  husband  will  put  her  to  death  if  she  re- 
turns to  him,  in  what  way  am  I  to  treat  her  request  ? 
Ought  I  to  admit  her  to  penance  and  absolution,  and 
then  send  her  back  to  count  Boso,  urging  him,  at  the 
same  time,  to  save  her  life,  and  to  receive  her  again  as 
his  wife,  on  pain  of  being  himself  excommunicated  ? 
Hincmar  declined  answering  so  grave  a  question  with- 
out due  reflection,  and,  after  the  Council,  having  given 
it  his  carefid  consideration,  returned  an  answer  to  arch- 
bishop Gunther,  to  the  effect  that  he  has  no  right  to 
impose  penance  upon  a  wife,  without  her  husband's 
consent  and  sanction  ;'  moreover,  that  whatever  confes- 
sion Ingeltrude  may  have  made,  count  Boso  accused 
her  of  no  graver  fault  than  neglect  of  the  household 
duties  to  which  a  wife  is  bound.'     All  that  Gunther  is 


'  This  was  forbidden  by  the  Council  of  Aries,  A.D.  452. 
f  So  much,  probably,  is  meant  by  the  «  negligentia"  of  which  Boso  com- 
plained. 
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required  to  do,  is  to  deliver  her  into  the  hands  of  king 
Lothaire,  who  is  bound  to  send  her,  by  his  official  mes- 
senger or  deputy,  to  count  Boso.  The  archbishop 
ought  also  to  write  to  Boso,  forbidding  his  taking  ven- 
geance upon  his  wife  by  putting  her  to  death,  under 
pain  of  excommunication  ;  but  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication, in  such  cases,  must  be  pronounced,  not  by 
Gunther  himself,  but  by  the  bishop  of  his  own  diocese. 
Also,  if  Ingeltrude,  on  her  return  into  Italy,  renews  the 
confession  which  she  had  already  made  at  Cologne,  or 
if  she  is  otherwise  proved  guilty,  when  there,  her  own 
bishop  will  know  what  penance  to  pronounce  against 
her. 

The  archbishop  of  Cologne,  as  is  probable,  was  un- 
able to  persuade  Lothaire  to  follow  the  advice  given  by 
Hincmar,  or  to  restore  Ingeltrude  to  her  husband,  count 
Boso  ;  or  perhaps  he  may  have  had  as  little  scruple  as 
the  king  himself  against  disregarding  the  orders  which 
pope  Nicholas  had  sent  him,  to  repeat  in  his  own  pro- 
vince the  sentence  of  excommunication  which  had  been 
pronounced  against  her  at  Milan.  The  strenuous  op- 
position which  we  find  subsisting,  shortly  afterwards, 
between  Gunther  and  the  pope,  upon  another  subject, 
gives  probability  to  this  conjecture.  Certainly,  nothing 
was  now  effected  towards  the  return  of  the  fugitive 
wife  to  her  husband ;  for  three  years  afterwards  Nicho- 
las, in  a  letter  written  to  some  of  the  bishops  of  Lo- 
thaire's  kingdom,  anathematises  Ingeltrude  and  all  who 
held  any  communication  with  her,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  he  offered  to  pardon  her  if  she  would  leave  her 
present  place  of  refuge  and  come  to  Rome. 

Shortly   afterwards  another  event  occurred  which 
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threatened  the  peace  between  the  kings  of  France  and 
Lorraine.  Baldwin,  a  count  of  Flanders,  persuaded 
Judith,  daughter  of  king  Charles,  who  had  been  living 
in  a  convent  since  her  second  widowhood,  to  leave  her 
seclusion  in  his  company.  They  took  refuge  in  Lo- 
thaire's  dominions,  and  that  prince,  when  Charles  called 
upon  him  to  send  back  to  him  his  daughter  and  the 
count  of  Flanders,  either  revised  compliance,  or,  as  is 
probable,  was  possessed  of  too  little  authority  to  seize 
upon  so  powerful  a  noble  as  count  Baldwin.  Charles 
wrote  to  the  emperor  to  complain  of  his  brother's  con- 
duct, and  at  the  same  time  informed  Lothaire  that  he 
must,  henceforward,  cease  to  regard  him  as  a  friend. 
Louis  endeavoured  to  mediate  between  the  two  kings, 
and  at  last,  on  the  departure  from  Lorraine  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  quarrel,  succeeded  in  his  attempt,  for  Bald- 
win, meanwhile,  had  been  excommunicated  by  the 
French  bishops,  and,  finding  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
continue  in  opposition  to  the  king  and  the  Church  to- 
gether, went  to  Rome  and  begged  pope  Nicholas  to 
intercede  for  him  with  the  former.  The  pope,  as  it 
appears,  was  afraid  that  the  count  of  Flanders  might 
join  the  Normans,  which  would  be  a  severe  blow,  not 
only  to  the  kingdom  of  France,  but  to  all  Christendom  in 
the  west ;  for  the  advances  made,  of  late  years,  by 
those  heathen  tribes,  were  looked  upon  with  the  greatest 
apprehension  by  the  whole  of  civilized  or  Christian 
Europe.  Accordingly,  the  pope  wrote  to  Charles  the 
Bald  and  his  queen  Hermentrude,  begging  them  to 
pardon  the  count  and  recognise  him  as  a  son-in-law  ; 
he  wrote,  at  the  same  time,  to  Hincmar,  begging  that 
he,  and  the  other  bishops  of  France,  would  take  up  the 
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cause  of  Judith,  and  plead  with  the  king  in  her  behalf. 
This  Hincmar  readily  undertook  to  do,  but  as  firmly 
refused  to  sanction  what  the  pope,  at  the  same  time, 
requested,  that  their  marriage  should  be  at  once  pub- 
licly solemnized.  He  insisted  that  their  reconciliation 
to  the  Church  must  take  place  before  this  could  be 
canonically  done.  Nicholas  was  irritated  at  his  refusal, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  him  with  loss  of  com- 
munion if  he  persisted  in  it ;  and  many  persons  were 
urgent  with  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  to  overlook  the 
excommunication  of  the  offenders,  rather  than  draw 
down  the  anger  of  the  pope  upon  himself  and  his 
Church.  Hincmar,  however,  simply  answered,  that 
they  must  have  misunderstood  the  request  made  by  the 
pope,  as  it  was  quite  impossible  that  so  orthodox  a 
pontiff  could  wish  to  break  through  the  laws  of  the 
Church,  and  dispense  with  ecclesiastical  censures. 
Thus  the  matter  rested  for  a  time.  Baldwin  and 
Judith,  however,  shortly  afterwards  so  far  pacified  the 
king  as  to  gain  his  consent  to  their  union,  although  he 
refused  to  sanction  their  marriage  by  his  presence. 
We  are  not  expressly  told  whether  the  ban  of  excom- 
munication was  removed  before  the  ceremony.  Pro- 
bably Hincmar,  though  unwilling  to  act  in  violation  of 
the  rules  of  the  Church,  of  which  he  was  always  a  firm 
and  consistent  champion,  might  consent,  when  the  king's 
permission  had  been  obtained,  to  relax  the  severity  of 
discipline,  and  to  be  content  with  a  less  strict  or  a 
shorter  penance  than  would  otherwise  have  been  ex- 
acted. 

The  disquiet  caused  by  the  misconduct  of  the  princess 
Judith  in  the  family  of  Charles  the  Bald,  was  increased 
s  2 
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by  the  rebellion  of  his  two  sons,  Louis  and  Charles,  the 
latter  of  whom  still  retained  the  title  of  king  of  Aqui- 
taine,  while  the  former  had  been  honoured  with  that 
of  king  of  Neustria.  These  princes  had  married  against 
the  king's  will,  and  had  been  induced,  by  their  fathers- 
in-law,  to  unite  with  duke  Solomon,  of  Brittany.  The 
alliance  might  have  proved  formidable  to  Charles,  but 
for  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  Robert,  count  of  Anjou, 
sumamed  thie  brave,  or  strong,  who  had  already  signal- 
ized his  valour  by  several  victories  over  the  Normans 
and  Bretons,  and  who  now  defeated  Louis  and  his  new 
allies  and  forced  him  to  return  to  his  duty  and  allegi- 
ance. The  king  of  Aquitaine,  afler  the  defeat  of  his 
brother,  was  quickly  compelled  to  follow  his  example. 
Soon  afterwards,  as  he  was  engaged  in  a  mock  combat 
with  one  of  his  companions,  he  received  a  blow  upon 
the  head  which  enfeebled  his  intellect,  and  brought  on 
frequent  attacks  of  epilepsy,  of  which  he  died  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years,  in  September  866.*» 

The  death  of  the  young  king  of  Aquitaine  was  pre- 
ceded, a  year  or  two  before,  by  that  of  his  cousin 
Charles,  king  of  Provence,  who  died  in  863,  of  the 
same  disease,  of  epilepsy.  This  prince,  of  whom  little 
is  known,  had  reigned  about  eight  years,  during  which 
time  his  dominions  had  suffered  not  less  than  the  rest 
of  France  from  the  ravages  of  Normans  and  Saracens. 
The  only  interest  which  can  attach  to  his  name,  arises 
from  the  fact,  that  he  was  the  first  king  of  Provence. 
The  territory  over  which  he  reigned  was  divided,  ac- 
cording to  a  former  agreement,  between  his  two  bro- 
thers ;  Provence,  Dauphiny,  and  Savoy  fell  to  the  lot 

^  Annal.  Bertin.  ap.  Sismondi,  pp.  161, 163. 
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of  the  emperor,  who  assumed  now,  in  addition  to  the 
imperial  title,  that  of  king  of  Italy  and  Provence  ; 
while  the  remainder,  under  the  appellation  of  the  king- 
dom of  Burgundy,  was  added  to  the  dominions  of  Lo- 
thaire.  It  is  said  that  Charles  the  Bald  was  only  hin- 
dered by  the  quarrel  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  his 
own  sons,  from  attempting  to  possess  himself  of  his  late 
nephew's  kingdom,  although  he  had  himself  guaranteed 
the  inheritance  to  the  brothers  of  that  prince. 

Louis,  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  France,  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  as  king  of  Aquitaine.  There  was 
now  no  opposition  to  his  assuming  the  title,  or  exercis- 
ing the  rights  of  king,  so  far  as  any  king,  in  this  time 
and  country,  could  be  said  to  possess  such  rights,  when 
the  whole  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  who 
obeyed  their  sovereign  or  not  at  their  own  will.  Pepin, 
who  had  been  reconciled  to  Charles  at  the  time  of  the 
king  of  Germany's  invasion  of  France,  afterwards  took 
up  arms  again,  and  availing  himself  as  before  of  Nor- 
man aid,  had  met  with  considerable  success.  At  the 
head  of  his  new  forces  he  took  Poictiers,  and  though 
the  city  itself  was  spared,  on  paying  an  enormous  ran- 
som, he  burnt  the  famous  cathedral  of  St.  Hilary,  one 
of  the  most  venerable  of  the  Churches  of  France.  Li- 
mousin and  Auver^e  were  conquered ;  the  count  of 
the  latter  province  was  killed  in  battle,  and  Clermont, 
its  capital,  pillaged  and  destroyed.  The  whole  of  Aqui- 
taine might  probably  have  been  finally  conquered  by 
the  Normans,  who,  to  the  usual  terror  of  their  arms, 
which  none  dared  to  resist,  added  now  a  general  of  a 
more  enlarged  ambition  and  more  cultivated  mind. 
But  their  career  was  cut  short  by  the  treason  or  strata- 
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gem  of  count  Rainulf,  of  Poictiers,  who,  by  a  promise 
of  joining  his  party,  induced  Pepin  to  trust  himself  to  a 
private  interview.  Rainulf  seized  him,  and  carrying 
him  to  Pistres,  on  the  Seine,  delivered  him  into  the 
hands  of  king  Charles,  who  was  holding  a  diet  there  at 
the  time,  in  the  month  of  June,  864.  In  addition  to  his 
rebellion,  a  still  heavier  charge  was  brought  against  the 
prisoner,  for  he  is  said  to  have  purchased  the  assistance 
of  the  Normans  by  apostacy  from  his  own  religion,  and 
conformity  to  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  heathens. 
Accordingly  the  parliament  condemned  him  to  death, 
but  the  king  commuted  the  sentence  to  confinement  for 
life  in  the  convent  of  Senlis.'  There  is  extant  a  letter 
written  by  Hincmar  to  king  Charles,  relative  to  the 
way  in  which  he  ought  to  be  treated.  Pepin,  as  it  ap- 
pears, had  confessed  his  sin  of  joining  the  pagans,  as 
well  as  that  formerly  committed  of  renouncing  the  re- 
ligious vows  which  he  had  taken  at  Soissons,  and  pro- 
fessed repentance  ;  and  the  monks  of  Senlis  were  at  a 
loss  what  kind  of  penance  to  impose  upon  a  personage 
of  such  exalted  rank,  and  for  crimes  of  so  grave  a 
nature.  The  archbishop  explains  that  a  public  pen- 
ance is  in  all  common  cases  necessary,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, but  that  as  Pepin  is  afflicted  with  paralysis 
it  may  be  sufficient  for  him,  afler  a  full  private  confes- 
sion of  all  his  sins,  to  come  into  Church,  and  on  repeat- 
ing there  the  confession  of  his  apostacy  to  paganism, 
and  his  former  renunciation  of  his  monastic  vows,  to 
receive  the  same  absolution  which  is  there  bestowed 
upon  public  penitents, ;  he  is  then  to  receive  the  ton- 
sure and  monastic  habit,  and  afterwards  to  be  admitted 

i  An.  Bertin.  lb.  163, 165. 
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to  communion.  He  recommends  that  Pepin  should  be 
strictly  guarded,  but  that  he  should  be  treated  with 
every  kindness  consistent  with  a  secure  confinement. 

Up  to  the  year  869  the  political  or  military  history 
of  France  consists  only  of  the  ravages  of  the  Normans, 
who,  in  parties  of  not  more  than  a  few  hundreds,  pene- 
trated to  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  seized,  without 
resistance,  on  the  strongest  towns,  as  well  as  on  the 
richest  monasteries.  For  a  time,  Robert  the  Brave, 
and  a  few  other  nobles,  defeated  and  repulsed  them 
from  their  own  counties  or  territories ;  but  in  866  the 
count  of  Anjou,  with  Rainulf,  of  Poictiers,  and  some 
others,  were  defeated  and  slain  in  open  fight  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mans,  and,  by  their  death,  France 
seemed  left  without  a  defender.  An  attempt  had  in- 
deed been  made  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  ravagers, 
or  rather  to  furnish  places  of  refuge  on  their  approach, 
by  the  erection  of  fortresses  on  the  estates  of  the  noble- 
men and  more  wealthy  proprietors  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  these 
strongholds  were  of  far  greater  use  as  retreats  for  ban- 
ditti, and  safe  storehouses  for  plunder,  than  as  places  of 
defence  against  the  foreign  invaders.  They  were  there- 
fore ordered  to  be  razed  to  the  groimd,  by  an  edict  of 
the  diet  of  Pistres,  in  864,  and  the  king  attempted  to 
supply  their  place  by  fortifying  the  mouths  of  the  large 
rivers,  placing  garrisons  on  their  banks,  and  planting 
stockades  to  hinder  the  approach  of  the  vessels.  If 
this  plan  had  been  put  in  practice  twenty  years  earlier, 
it  might  have  saved  the  country  from  its  ruin  and 
misery  ;  but  the  Normans  were  now  grown  so  fearless, 
from  long  success,  and  the  French  nation  so  unaccus- 
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tomed  to  think  of  defending  themselves,  that  they  were 
of  little  comparative  advantage.  However,  after  the 
years  868  and  870,  the  invasions  certainly  grew  less 
frequent,  or  were  marked  with  less  rapine  and  devast- 
ation. The  French  princes  and  nobles  had  learned  to 
encourage  disunion  and  sedition  among  their  foes,  and 
to  win  one  party  of  Normans  to  oppose  another  ;  many 
also,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  had  been  at- 
tracted by  the  fertility  of  the  country,  and  by  the 
charms  of  peace  and  refinement,  to  settle  in  quiet 
among  the  inhabitants,  and  imitate  their  manner  of  life, 
and  not  a  few  had  been  persuaded  to  relinquish  the 
superstitions  of  their  former  heathenism,  and  adopt  the 
profession  of  Christianity,  which  they  looked  upon  as 
the  religion  of  civilization.^ 

The  kingdom  of  France,  less  troubled  than  formerly 
with  intestine  war,  had  more  leisure  to  turn  its  attention 
to  a  subject  which,  for  twelve  years,  engaged  the  almost 
undivided  interest  of  the  princes  and  prelates  of  the 
empire.  This  was  the  divorce,  by  king  Lothaire,  of 
his  wife  Thietburga,  with  the  circumstances  which  at- 
tended and  followed  it.  Thietburga  was  daughter  of 
Boso,  a  count  of  Burgundy,  and  her  brother  Hubert  was 
notorious  as  being  a  married  clerg3rman,  who  had  gained 
possession,  in  an  irregular  manner,  of  more  than  one 
monastery  in  Switzerland,  who  lived  in  the  midst  of 
debauchery  and  strife,  and  who  had  been,  on  several  oc- 
casions, instrumental  in  causing  quarrels  between  the 
princes  of  the  empire.  Lothaire  married  her  in  the 
year  856,  but  a  former  attachment,  or,  as  was  said  by 
some,  betrothal  to  a  German  lady,  named  Waldrada, 

>>  Sismondi,  p.  184,  &c. 
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prevented  him  from  treating  his  wife  with  due  affection ; 
nor  was  this,  apparently,  the  worst  of  which  queen 
Thietburga  had  to  complain,  for  the  conduct,  as  well  as 
the  court  of  Lothaire,  is  said  to  have  been  disgraced  by 
a  licentiousness  from  which  that  of  the  other  Carlovin- 
gian  kings  seems  to  have  been  singularly  free.^  Not  long 
after  the  marriage,  a  report  became  prevalent  that  the 
queen,  many  years  ago,  had  committed  the  crime  of  incest 
with  her  brother  Hubert.  Thietburga  indignantly  denied 
the  charge,  and  some  nobles  of  his  court,  who,  by  the 
advice  of  his  bishops,  had  been  appointed  by  Lothaire 
to  decide  the  question,  proposed  that  recourse  should 
be  had  to  the  ordeal  of  hot  water.  The  queen  readily 
consented,  and,  as  was  the  custom  when  such  a  trial 
was  undertaken  by  persons  of  high  rank  and  dignity, 
chose  a  proctor  or  deputy,  to  undergo  the  ceremony  in 
her  behalf.  The  proof  consisted  in  plunging  the  naked 
hand  into  a  vessel  full  of  boiling  water,  and  drawing 
up  from  the  bottom  a  stone  or  ring  which  had  been 
thrown  in  for  the  purpose.  The  hand  was  immediately 
wrapped  up,  and  the  covering  fastened  with  a  seal,  that 
no  method  of  cure  or  obliteration  might  be,  meanwhile, 
adopted.  Then,  after  a  time,  it  was  uncovered,  and,  if 
found  uninjured,  the  accused  was  declared  innocent,  but 
if  injured,  was  condemned.  The  queen's  deputy  passed 
through  the  trial  unhurt,  and,  on  her  acquittal  by  her 
judges,  the  king  was  compelled  to  receive  her  back 
again  as  his  wife. 

After  a  time,  Lothaire  appears  to  have  induced  the 
archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Treves  to  undertake  his 
cause  against  the  queen,  on  the  promise,  as  is  said,  of 

*  Fleury  50.  6. 
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marrying  a  lady  who  was  niece  of  the  former,  and 
sister  of  the  latter  prelate,  if  they  would  aid  him  in 
freeing  himself  from  his  present  wife.™  Accordingly, 
the  two  archbishops,  with  Adventius,  bishop  of  Metz, 
and  some  otliers,  met  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  January, 
860,  by  the  king's  appointment.  In  their  presence  he 
declared  that  he  had  been  apprised,  since  his  marriage, 
of  his  wife's  former  guilt,  and  his  suspicions  had  been 
confirmed  during  a  visit  which  he  had  lately  paid  to 
his  brother  fiouis,  in  Italy ;  he  therefore  begged  the 
bishops  who  were  present  to  have  an  interview  with 
Thietburga,  and  to  examine  her  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
reports  brought  against  her.  On  their  return,  Gunther 
assured  Lothaire  that  the  queen  had  made  private  con- 
fession of  the  truth,  that  she  had  expressed  herself  as 
unworthy  of  the  conjugal  state,  and  desired  only  per- 
mission to  enter  a  convent,  and  pass  the  rest  of  her  life 
in  penitence.  She  added  a  solemn  declaration  that  she 
was  prompted  to  this  conduct  by  no  motive  of  fear,  but 
solely  from  anxiety  for  her  own  salvation.  The  other 
prelates  confirmed  the  accoimt  of  Gimther,  and  agreed 
with  him  in  advising  the  king  to  permit  her  retirement 
to  a  life  of  seclusion.  In  a  letter  written  at  the  same 
time  to  the  rest  of  the  bishops,  they  added  to  this  re- 
lation that  the  queen  had  cast  herself  at  their  feet, 
and  implored  their  ghostly  counsel ;  that  they  had 
strongly  urged  her  on  no  account  to  make  a  false 
confession,  and  that  she  had  promised,  with  an  oath, 
never  to  dispute  or  deny  what  had  been  done,   on 

«  The  name  of  this  lady  was  apparently  Waldrada,  but  it  is  clear  from  the 
Annalist  of  Metx,  ad.  ann.  864,  quoted  by  Gess,  Leben  Hincmars,  p.  174, 
that  she  could  not  have  been  the  same  with  the  other  Waldrada,  as  is  sup- 
posed by  Du  Fin,  Sismondi,  and  others. 
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condition  of  their  giving  her  the  absolution  which  she 
desired. 

Soon  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  the  next  month,  all 
the  nobles  of  Lothaire's  kingdom  were  summoned  to 
meet  the  same  bishops,  with  some  others,  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  in  their  presence  the  queen  delivered  to 
her  husband  a  written  paper  containing  her  confession, 
with  a  declaration  that  it  was  made  of  her  own  free 
will,  without  compulsion  or  suggestion  pf  any  kind 
whatever.  Lothaire  likewise  took  an  oath  that  he  had 
used  no  threats  or  persuasion  to  induce  her  falsely  to 
accuse  herself,  and  the  bishops,  in  consequence,  pro- 
nounced as  her  sentence,  that  she  must  perform  public 
penance.  With  this  view  she  was  confined  in  a  con- 
vent, but  left  it  before  the  termination  of  the  year,  and 
joining  her  brother  Hubert,  took  reftige  in  the  do- 
minions of  king  Charles,  who,  whether  from  a  real  be- 
lief in  her  innocence,  or  from  a  readiness  to  annoy  his 
nephew,  willingly  offered  her  a  secure  residence  in  his 
kingdom.  While  there,  she  sent  messengers  to  Rome 
to  complain  to  pope  Nicholas  of  the  episcopal  sentence 
passed  against  her  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  while  Lothaire, 
on  the  other  hand,  also  sent  Mentzaud,  archbishop  of 
Treves,  and  Hatto,  bishop  of  Verdim,  with  commen- 
datory letters  from  the  nobles  and  prelates  of  the  king- 
dom, assuring  the  pope  that  they  had  passed  no  defini- 
tive sentence  of  divorce,  but  had  simply  imposed  a 
public  penance  in  consequence  of  Thietburga's  public 
confession  of  her  guilt.  At  the  same  time  they  begged 
the  pope  to  send  legates  into  France,  to  settle,  in  a 
Coimcil  convened  by  them,  the  whole  matter  in  dispute. 

Some  time  after  the  last  assembly  at  Aix,  either  in 
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the  same  or  in  the  following  year,  Hincmar  received, 
on  two  separate  occasions,  sets  of  questions  relative  to 
the  case  of  Lothaire's  divorce.  They  were  sent  by 
several  persons  of  rank,  both  among  the  bishops  and 
lay  nobles,  and  contained  a  request  that  he  would  give 
them  his  best  consideration,  without  mentioning,  in  his 
answer,  the  name  of  the  inquirers.  The  terms  of  the 
request  prove  at  once  a  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  late  decision,  and  a  fear  of  appearing  openly  to 
oppose  the  will  of  Lothaire.  Probably  the  character 
of  the  king  was  such  as  to  confirm  the  doubts  enter- 
tained by  those  best  acquainted  with  him,  as  to  the  real 
guilt  of  Thietburga.  Hincmar  answered  the  inquiries 
in  a  treatise  of  considerable  length,  addressed  to  the 
kings,  bishops,  and  faithful  in  general.  He  expresses 
himself  as  altogether  dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  bishops  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  had  been  said 
that  he  had  declared  his  approval  of  all  that  had 
been  done,  and  had  even  begged  the  bishops  of  Metz, 
Meaux,  and  Rouen,  who  were  present  at  the  latter  as- 
sembly, to  signify  his  consent  to  the  Council,  with  the 
assurance  that  he  had  himself  intended  to  be  present. 
This  report  he  positively  denies.  The  fact  was,  that 
just  before  the  meeting,  Adventius,  bishop  of  Metz,  had 
paid  him  a  visit  at  Rheims,  and  had  endeavoured  to 
persuade  him  to  come,  but  that  Hincmar  had  declined 
doing  so,  both  from  ill  health,  and  because  he  had  no 
time  to  consult  the  bishops  of  the  province,  without 
whose  advice  or  consent  a  metropolitan  was  not  per- 
mitted by  the  canons  to  engage  in  any  business  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  diocese.  In  commenting  upon  the  line 
of  conduct  adopted  by  the  bishops,  he  explains  that  the 
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cause  ought  at  once  to  have  been  referred  to  lay  and 
married  judges  ;  and  in  support  of  this  view,  refers  to 
a  case  which  had  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Louis  the 
Pious,  when  a  lady  of  rank  appealed  to  the  emperor 
against  her  husband.  Louis  wished  to  lay  it  before  a 
general  synod  which  was  then  assembled,  but  the 
bishops  wisely  referred  it  to  lay  judges,  with  the 
understanding  that  after  the  case  had  been  fully  decided 
by  them,  they  would,  if  necessary,  appoint  the  proper 
penance  suited  for  the  occasion.  Moreover,  it  was 
alU^ether  wrong  to  separate  husband  and  wife,  on  a 
mere  private  confession,  unsupported  by  any  proof. 
The  case  of  Ebo,  late  archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  had 
been  sentenced,  on  a  private  confession,  to  lose  his 
diocese,  had  been  quoted  as  a  case  in  point,  on  the 
ground  that  the  relation  subsisting  between  a  bishop 
and  his  flock  is  similar  to  that  between  a  husband  and 
wife.  Hincmar,  however,  will  not  allow  that  the  two 
relations  have  more  than  a  resemblance  of  analogy  one 
to  the  other.  The  conjugal  tie  is  far  stronger  than  that 
between  a  bishop  and  his  diocese.  Scripture  expressly 
lays  down  one  only  cause  sufficient  to  break  through 
the  former,  whereas  there  may  be  an  indefinite  number 
of  reasons  for  a  bishop  to  resign  his  see.  He  lays  it 
down  as  a  principle,  that  divorces  or  separations  can 
take  place  only  on  one  of  two  pretexts.  One  is  that 
laid  down  by  our  Lord,  on  the  proof  of  adultery,  clearly 
made  out  before  lay  judges,  with  sufficient  evidence ; 
and  the  other  is,  the  mutual  consent  of  both  parties  to 
separate,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  spiritual  advance- 
ment, and  for  the  better  service  of  God.  In  this  latter 
case  it  is  necessary  that  both  husband  and  wife  should 
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enter  at  once  upon  a  religious  life ;  either  one  is  for- 
bidden to  take  a  vow  of  continence  and  seclusion  with- 
out the  other.  This,  of  course,  was  not  pretended  in 
the  case  of  Lothaire,  and,  as  to  the  former  altemadve, 
it  was  equally  devoid  of  foundation,  for  Thietburga  was 
not  accused  of  any  impropriety  of  conduct  since  her 
marriage,  which  is  the  only  case  contemplated  by  the 
Church,  nor,  waiving  this,  was  the  offence  with  which 
she  was  charged  in  any  way  attempted  to  be  proved. 
The  omission  of  so  obvious  a  step  as  that  of  sending  for 
Hubert,  the  pretended  accomplice  o£  the  queen,  proved 
of  itself  that  the  judges  in  this  cause  could  have  had  no 
great  anxiety  for  arriving  at  the  truth.  And  again, 
Lothaire's  conduct  was  open  to  this  dilemma :  if  the 
charge  had  any  truth  in  it,  he  could  not  have  been  igno- 
rant of  it  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  and  if  he  had  ab- 
stained for  some  years  in  making  his  complaint,  how 
could  he  expect  to  be  believed  now  ?  Another  argu- 
ment not  to  be  evaded  was  the  circumstance  of  her 
trial  by  hot  water.  Whatever  might  be  thought  of  the 
validity  of  this  method  of  proof,  Lothaire  had  consented 
to  abide  by  it,  and  as  the  result  was  favourable  to  Thi- 
etburga, he  was  bound  never  to  permit  a  resuscitation 
of  the  charge.  If  the  queen's  deputy  had  been  injured 
in  the  trial,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  her  condemnation ; 
nor,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  ought  she  therefore  to  lose 
the  advantage  of  an  opposite  consequence.  However, 
as  none  of  the  enquiries  sent  to  Hincmar  begged  for  his 
opinion  on  this  method  of  ordeal,  and  others  by  cold 
water,  hot  iron,  and  the  like,  he  enters  at  some  length 
into  the  question,  deciding  on  the  whole  that  they  are 
valid  and  permissible  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth. 
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though  it  is  to  be  confessed  that  his  reasoning,  in  this 
part  of  the  treatise,  is  not  so  clear  or  so  conclusive  as 
his  usual  style.  Many  analogies  are  drawn  from  Scrip- 
ture to  bear  upon  the  subject.  For  example,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Red  Sea  was  a  trial  by  cold  water,  which 
terminated  in  the  acquittal  of  the  Israelites,  and  con- 
demnation of  the  Egyptians  ;  the  destruction  of  Sodom, 
the  ordeal  by  fire,  and  that  by  hot  water,  refers,  typi- 
cally, or  by  anticipation,  to  the  last  judgment,  when  it 
is  believed  that  fire  and  tempest  will  meet  and  destroy 
the  wicked,  but  leave  the  saints  uninjured.  The  method 
by  which  some  of  these  trials  were  conducted  is  ex- 
plained by  Hincmar :  that  by  hot  water  has  been  men- 
tioned before  ;  in  the  trial  by  cold  water,  the  accused 
was  let  down  by  a  rope  into  a  cistern  and  drawn  up 
again  ;  if  innocent,  the  water  received  him,  but  rejected 
him  if  guilty.  The  proceeding,  in  every  case  of  the 
kind,  was  a  strictly  religious  one,  and  accompanied  by 
a  regular  service  appointed  by  the  Church."  An  at- 
tempt had  been  made  by  some  persons,  who  considered 
this  trial  as  a  legitimate  mode  of  proof,  but  who  were 
favourable  to  Lothaire's  side  of  the  question,  to  evade 
the  force  of  the  argument  which  pressed  upon  them,  by 
supposing  that  the  deputy  of  Thietburga  escaped  un- 
hurt, not  because  the  queen  was  innocent,  but  because 
she  had  already  made  a  secret  confession  of  her  fault, 
which  might  be  regarded  as,  in  some  degree,  a  com- 
pensation or  satisfaction  for  it,  or  because,  by  a  secret 
act  of  thought  at  the  time  of  the  immersion,  she  fixed 
in  her  mind  upon  another  brother,  and  not  Hubert,  and 

«  Such  a  service  may  be  seen  in  the  notes  to  Sir  W.  Scott's  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth. 
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therefore  was  justly  acquitted.  Hincmar  easily  shews 
the  futility  of  such  suppositions,  and  demonstrates  as 
easily  the  probability  of  her  having  been  acted  upon  by 
fear  of  death,  or  of  some  other  severe  punishment  at 
her  husband's  hands,  to  make  a  false  confession.  He 
then  replies  to  another  question  bearing  on  the  popular 
belief  of  the  day,  whether  it  is  possible  for  such  alien- 
ation as  that  which  subsisted  between  Lothaire  and  his 
wife,  to  be  caused  by  demoniacal  influence,  or  the 
magical  acts  of  enchanters.  He  answers  this  in  the 
affirmative,  and  adduces  several  cases  in  proof  of  it,  one 
of  which  had  fallen  under  his  own  observation,  or  had 
happened  in  his  own  parish.  The  sudden  hatred  con- 
ceived by  Amnon  against  his  sister  Tamar,  he  considers 
to  have  been  the  effect  of  some  diabolical  power  of  the 
kind.  From  hence  he  is  naturally  led  to  speak  of  the 
different  kinds  of  witchcraft,  or  incantation,  over  all  of 
which  the  Church  has  power  by  exorcism,  and  other 
methods  of  expulsion,  or  opposition,  and  defeat. 

Since  his  separation  from  Thietbuiga,  Lothaire  had 
not  scrupled  to  regard  and  treat  Waldrada  as  his  wife, 
although  their  luiion  had  not  yet  been  sanctioned  by 
any  episcopal  or  ecclesiastical  benediction.  In  speak- 
ing of  this  circumstance,  Hincmar  scruples  not  to  charge 
him  with  adultery.  In  answer  to  the  objection  that  no 
bishop  of  another  diocese  has  any  concern  with  the 
affairs  of  Lothaire,  and  the  nobles  and  prelates  of  his 
realm,  he  replies,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Church  is  ctie, 
that  which  affects  one  portion  reaches  also  to  the  rest ; 
and  that  the  crimes  of  a  Christian  king  are  indeed  mat- 
ters of  gprave  thought,  and  of  episcopal  censure,  not  to 
his  own  subjects  only,  but  to  all  Christendom.     Nor 
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can  it  be  said  with  truth,  that  what  has  once  been  de- 
cided in  a  Council  of  bishops,  ought  not  to  be  brought 
forward  a  second  time,  as  still  question  for  discussion, 
for  the  history  of  the  Ephesian  Council  proves  the  con- 
trary, and  the  apostolic  see  has  the  power  of  re-examin- 
ing the  decisions  of  provincial,  or  even  of  general  synods."* 
The  final  objection  asserted  that  kings  are  above  laws 
and  synods,  that  they  have  no  superiors  upon  earth,  and 
therefore  are  not  liable  to  censure  and  excommuni- 
cation, which  Hincmar  answers  by  adducing  the  in- 
stances of  Saul,  David,  and  others,  of  the  emperor 
Theodosius,  and,  in  later  times,  of  Louis  the  Pious,  all 
of  whom  submitted  to  censure  from  their  spiritual  su- 
periors, and  acknowledged  the  lawful  authority  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Church  over  kings  as  well  as  their 
subjects. 

We  see  from  this  treatise  that  Hincmar  took,  very 
decidedly,  the  part  of  the  queen,  like  his  sovereign, 
king  Charles,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Lothaire,  and 
a  few  of  his  bishops,  and  perhaps  the  emperor  Louis, 
like  all  others  who  took  any  interest  in  the  question. 
The  archbishop's  letter,  although  written  at  the  request 
of  a  few  private  individuals,  was  published,  as  is  pro- 
bable, from  its  address  to  all  the  faithful,  and,  doubt- 
less, had  considerable  influence  in  forming  men's  opi- 
nions on  the  subject,  quite  as  much  from  the  writer's 
former  reputation  as  a  canonist  and  casuist,  as  from  the 
intrinsic  we^ht  of  the  arguments  contained  in  it. 
However,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Lothaire  and 

<*  Retractat,  refiricat  aut  confirmat  judicia  et  comprovincialia  et  generalia. 
This  assertion,  made  on  an  occasion  in  which  the  pope  was  on  the  same  side 
of  the  question  as  himself,  was  greatly  modified  by  Hincmar  on  other 
occasions. 
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his  party  would  be  turned  aside  from  their  determin- 
ations by  anything  that  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  could 
say.  A  meeting  assembled  at  Metz,  at  which  nearly 
the  same  bishops  were  present  who  had  cmiducted  the 
last  synod  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  King  Lothaire,  after 
acknowledging  that  the  rank  and  power  of  bishops  was 
superior  to  those  of  kings,  declared  himself  ready  to 
perform  whatever  penance  they  might  think  right  to 
impose  upon  him  for  the  sins  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty,  since  his  separation,  two  years  before,  from 
queen  Thietburga;  he  then  begged  that  they  would 
permit  him  to  take  another  wife  in  her  place.  The 
archbishop  of  Treves  bore  testimony  to  the  sincerity  of 
Lothaire's  repentance  for  his  late  irregularities  of  con- 
duct, and  to  the  strictness  of  his  fasting  and  mortifi- 
cation during  the  Lent  which  had  just  passed.  Two 
bishops  were  then  appointed  to  examine  what  the 
canons  permitted  to  be  done  under  such  circumstances. 
After  spending  a  whole  night  in  their  examination,  they 
reported  to  the  Council,  on  the  following  day,  as  the 
decision  to  which  they  had  arrived,  that  although  nei- 
ther Holy  Scripture  nor  the  laws  of  the  Church  afforded 
any  ground  on  which  the  separation  from  Thietburga 
could  be  justified,  and,  although  supposing  the  separ- 
ation legal,  both  parties  were  bound  to  remain  unmar- 
ried, at  all  events,  till  the  death  of  one  of  them,  yet 
they  recommended  that  Lothaire  should  be  permitted 
to  enter  upon  a  second  marriage.  This  conclusion  they 
founded  on  a  commentary  upon  St.  Paul,  attributed  to 
St.  Ambrose,  although  it  is  now  agreed  that  the  treatise 
is  spurious,  even  if  the  portion  referred  to  by  the 
bishops  at  Metz  was  not  interpolated  for  the  occasion  ; 
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however,  St.  Ambrose  was  made  to  say  that  our  Lord*s 
command,  not  to  marry  after  separation,  applied  only  to 
the  wife,  and  was  not  meant  to  bind  the  husband. 

Having  thus  freed  the  king  from  the  bonds  of  his 
former  marriage,  the  archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Treves 
expected  to  receive  their  reward,  in  seeing  the  lady 
who  was  their  relation,  and  to  whom  Lothaire  had  pro- 
mised that  honour,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  queen. 
She  was  brought  to  court  and  presented  to  the  king, 
who,  so  far  from  redeeming  his  promise,  treated  her 
with  cruelty  and  insult.  He  then  introduced  his  mis- 
tress Waldrada  to  the  nobles  and  people  of  his  kingdom, 
and  having  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  all  possible 
solemnity,  had  her  crowned  queen,  to  the  great  dis- 
pleasure, as  it  is  said,  of  the  best  and  most  faithful 
among  his  subjects. 

Charles  the  Bald  shared  in  the  general  discontent  at 
the  proceedings  of  his  nephew,  which  was  increased  by 
his  conduct  in  affording  refuge  to  Count  Boso's  wife, 
and  to  Baldwin  and  his  daughter  Judith,  and  declared 
that  he  could  not  conscientiously  have  any  dealings 
with  him,  regarding  him,  as  he  did,  in  the  light  of  one 
who  had  subjected  himself  to  the  heaviest  censures  of 
the  Church.  The  emperor  Louis,  however,  contrived 
by  some  means  to  remove  his  uncle's  scruples,  and  the  . 
three  princes  had  a  friendly  meeting  at  Savonieres,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Toul,  at  which  the  king  of  France 
was  accompanied  by  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  his  nephew, 
bishop  of  Laon,  of  the  same  name,  and  two  other 
prelates. 

The  decision  of  the  bishops  at  Metz  had  been  made 
in  April,  and  the  meeting  at  Savonieres  had  taken  place 
T  2 
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in  November,  in  the  year  862.  About  the  end  of  the 
same  year  the  pope,  who  had  only  just  received  news 
of  Lothaire's  marriage,  sent  two  bishops,  Rodoald  and 
John,  as  his  legates  into  France,  with  letters  to  the  king 
of  Germany,  to  Charles  the  Bald,  and  to  the  king  of 
Provence,  to  send  two  bishops  each  to  the  synod  which 
they  had  his  authority  to  assemble.  At  the  same  time 
he  wrote  generally  to  the  bishops  of  France  and  Ger- 
many, begging  them  to  meet  at  Metz,  and  to  prevail  on 
king  Lothaire  to  attend  in  person.  In  his  instructions 
to  the  legates,  they  were  ordered  to  go  to  Lothaire,  if 
he  refused  to  meet  them  at  the  Council,  and  to  examine 
strictly  into  the  truth  of  the  assertion  which  he  had 
made  in  his  letter  to  the  pope,  of  his  having  married 
Waldrada  many  years  before,  during  his  father's  life- 
time. If  this  should  prove  true,  they  were  to  discover 
for  what  reason  Waldrada  had  been  afterwards  divorced ; 
but  unless  good  proof  could  be  brought  of  the  alleged 
marriage,  they  were  to  exhort  him  to  a  reconciliation 
with  Thietburga,  on  her  acquittal  by  the  Council  of 
Metz.  The  latter,  as  the  pope  tells  his  legates,  had 
three  times  appealed  to  the  holy  see,  and  had  assured 
him  that  her  former  confession  had  been  extorted  from 
her  by  fear  of  instant  death.'  The  story  of  Lothaire's 
former  marriage  with  Waldrada,  and  of  his  being  forced 
by  the  menaces  of  Hubert  to  divorce  her  and  marry 
his  sister,  was  put  forward  by  Adventius,  in  a  treatise 
or  memoir  which  he  published  shortly  afterwards  on 
the  subject.  But  the  bishop  admitted  that  he  had  no 
ground  except  mere  hearsay  for  the  truth  of  either 
assertion.*! 

P  Fleury,  50.  26.  «  Ibid  c.  28. 
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The  Council  of  Metz  had  been  summoned  for  the 
Festival  of  the  Purification,  in  863  ;  but  an  invasion  of 
the  Normans,  in  which  Cologne  was  threatened,  and 
^the  death  of  Charles,  king  of  Provence,  occupied  Lo- 
thaire  till  the  month  of  June.  During  this  interval  the 
papal  legates  spent  part  of  their  time  with  Charles  the 
Bald,  at  Soissons,  and  apparently  assisted  at  a  Council 
held  by  that  king  at  Senlis ;  for  the  fathers  who  were 
assembled  there,  in  their  letter  to  Nicholas,  beg  him  to 
alter  his  judgment  in  favour  of  Waldrada,  and  condem- 
nation of  the  former  queen,  taking  it  for  granted,  as 
is  plain,  that  the  pope's  views  were  rightly  represented 
by  his  legates,  who,  meanwhile,  had  been  bribed  by 
Lothaire  to  maintain  that  side  of  the  question  for  which 
he  was  interested.  In  his  answer  to  this  letter,  the 
pope  tells  them  that  the  instructions  which  he  had  de- 
livered to  his  legates  would  explain  to  them,  as  soon  as 
the  Council  of  Metz  assembled,  the  real  opinion  which 
he  had  formed  upon  the  subject.  These  instructions, 
however,  were  not  made  known  to  the  bishops  at  Metz. 
At  the  Council  all  the  prelates  of  Lothaire's  kingdom, 
except  the  bishop  of  Utrecht,  were  present,  but  no  one 
from  Germany  or  the  dominions  of  Charles  the  Bald. 
No  one  opposed  the  wishes  of  the  king,  who  explained 
that  he  had  only  obeyed  the  decisions  of  the  bishops  of 
his  realm.  Accordingly  the  divorce  of  Thietburga  and 
marriage  of  Waldrada  were  ratified,  and  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  was  drawn  up,  to  be  carried  back  to  Rome 
by  the  legates.  In  signing  the  report,  one  of  the  bishops 
present  added  to  the  subscription  of  his  name  a  con- 
ditional clause,  to  the  purport  that  the  decree  of  the 
Council  should  not  be  reckoned  of  authority  until  con- 
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firmed  by  the  sanction  of  the  pope.  Gonthar  effaced 
the  sentence  from  the  parchment  with  a  penknife, 
leaving  only  the  subscriber's  name.  He  thought  fit, 
however,  in  company  with  the  archbishop  of  Treves,  to^ 
attend  the  legates  on  their  return  to  Rome,  to  demand 
from  Nicholas,  in  the  name  of  king  Lothaire,  his  con- 
firmation of  the  Council ;  and  the  legates,  who  could 
not  but  apprehend  some  dissatisfaction  firom  the  pope 
at  the  result  of  their  proceedings,  were  probably  not 
unwilling  to  be  supported  by  the  presence  of  the  two 
leading  prelates  of  the  kingdom. 

On  arriving  at  Rome,  they  found  that  the  pope  had 
given  orders  for  assembling  a  Council,  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  conduct  of  Rodoald,  bishop  of  Porto,  in  a  former 
embassy  to  Constantinople,  firom  which  he  had  only 
returned  shortly  before  his  late  mission  to  attend  the 
Synod  of  Metz.  In  order  to  understand  the  reason  for 
the  sentence  which  the  pope  intended  to  pass  upon  him, 
and  which  he  only  avoided  by  taking  flight  the  evening 
before  the  meeting  of  the  assembly,  it  is  necessary  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  events  which  had 
lately  happened  at  Constantinople.  During  the  patri- 
archate of  Ignatius,  Gregory,  bishop  of  Syracuse,  had 
been  excommunicated  by  that  prelate,  and  created  a 
schism.  One  of  his  firiends  and  adherents  was  Photius, 
a  man  of  noble  birth  and  of  vast  learning,  who  filled  seve- 
ral important  offices  in  the  imperial  court.  The  young 
emperor  Michael,  preferring  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure 
to  the  toils  of  government,  had  committed  the  whole 
management  of  affairs  to  the  Caesar  Bardas,  his  uncle, 
a  great  patron  of  literature  and  philosophy,  but  a  man, 
as  it  appears,  of  a  profligate  life,  as  well  as  of  inordinate 
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ambition.  In  consequence  of  his  character,  on  pre- 
senting himself  with  the  rest  of  the  faithfiil  on  one  of 
the  great  festivals  of  the  Church,  he  was  refused  com- 
munion by  Ignatius,  and  from  that  time  left  nothing 
undone  until  he  had  succeeded  in  driving  the  patriarch 
from  his  see.  By  a  variety  of  artifices  he  withdrew 
many  of  the  bishops  of  the  province  from  their  fidelity  ; 
but  neither  by  his  own  threats,  to  which  were  added 
those  of  the  emperor,  nor  by  their  persuasions  could  he 
induce  him  to  sign  an  act  of  resignation.  He  proceeded, 
notwithstanding,  to  the  choice  of  a  successor.  Phodus, 
although  a  layman,  was  elected  to  fill  the  highest  place 
in  the  Church,  and  on  five  successive  days  was  ordained 
reader,  subdeacon,  deacon,  priest,  and  patriarch,  by  the 
hands  of  Gregory,  the  excommunicated  and  schismati- 
cal  bishop  of  Syracuse.  His  consecration  took  place 
on  the  Christmas  day  of  the  year  858  ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  was  raised,  in  name,  to  the  head  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  and  found  that  he  had  many  bishops  as  well  as 
all  the  court  influence  in  his  favour,  Photius  lost  no 
time  in  commencing  a  bitter  persecution  against  Igna- 
tius and  his  party.  The  unfortunate  patriarch  was 
hurried  from  one  place  of  banishment  to  another,  and 
subjected  to  the  greatest  personal  cruelties  and  priva- 
tions. In  order  to  strengthen  his  cause,  which  he  felt 
to  be  intrinsically  weak,  though  strong  in  outward  sup- 
port, Photius  sent  deputies  to  Rome,  with  his  own 
account  of  all  that  had  occurred,  to  demand  of  the  pope 
the  recognitioii  of  his  authority.  None  of  the  adherents 
of  Ignatius  were  permitted  to  accompany  or  follow  the 
legation,  and  Nicholas,  struck,  as  it  is  probable,  at  this 
circumstance,  avoided  either  complying  with  or  refusing 
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the  request  until  he  had  sent  messengers  to  Constanti- 
nople, nominally  for  the  .purpose  of  settling  in  Council 
the  question  of  images,  which  was  even  yet  agitated  in 
the  east,  but  fully  as  much,  in  reality,  for  the  sake  of 
discovering  whether  Photius  or  Ignatius  were  the  legal 
possessor  of  the  patriarchal  rights.  Two  bishops, 
Rodoald  and  Zachary  were  charged  with  this  embassy, 
and  carried  letters  both  to  the  emperor  and  to  Photius, 
dated  Michaelmas  860.  In  the  latter  epistle  the  pope 
acknowledges  the  orthodoxy  of  Photius,  (who,  aware  of 
the  suspicions  to  which  he  was  liable,  had  sent  his  creed 
to  Nicholas)  but  could  not  avoid  noticing  the  irregu- 
larity of  his  ordination,  not,  however,  as  it  seems,  with 
a  view  to  the  schism  of  the  bisBop  who  ordained  him, 
but  because  he  had  been  elected  bishop  while  a  layman, 
and  had  been  invested,  with  uncanonical  rapidity,  with 
the  episcopal  character.'  In  his  letter  to  Michael,  he 
demanded  the  restitution  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome  in 
Epirus,  lUyria,  and  other  provinces,  and  of  the  patri- 
monial possessions  of  the  Roman  Church  in  Calabria 
and  Sicily. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  papal  legates  at  Constantinople, 
they  were  seized  upon  with  little  ceremony  by  the 
court  party,  and  threatened  with  the  severest  sufferings 
unless  they  promised,  in  everything,  to  conform  to  the 
emperor's  will.  It  is  but  justice  to  them  to  testify  that 
they  held  out  against  these  menaces  for  many  months. 
At  length  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  give  the  pro- 
mises required,  and  Ignatius  was  quickly  brought  from 

'  Yet  this  was  no  unusual  practice,  at  all  events  in  another  branch  of  the 
Eastern  Church.  See  Neale's  description  of  the  ceremonials  of  electing  and 
consecrating  the  Jacobite  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  in  his  learned  and  interest- 
ing history  of  the  Alexandrian  Church.    B.  iv.  f  3. 
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the  island  which  then  formed  his  place  of  hanishment, 
to  be  judged  in  their  presence  by  the  emperor,  and  a 
Council  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  bishops.  The 
patriarch,  who  stood  day  after  day  alone,  without  a 
single  supporter,  in  this  vast  assembly  of  enemies,  pre- 
served his  courage,  and  yielded  not,  in  the  smallest 
point,  to  their  threats  or  reproaches.  He  refused  to 
recognise  the  papal  legates  as  his  judges,  although 
willing,  as  he  declared,  to  submit  his  cause  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  pope  himself,  for  the  circumstance  that 
Photius  occupied  the  throne  as  president  of  the  Council, 
was,  he  reasonably  objected,  a  proof  that  the  cause  had 
already  been  pre-judged,  and  determined  against  him. 
An  informality  in  his  election  was  the  charge  on  which 
the  attempt  to  depose  him  was  based,  and  sixty-two 
witnesses,  of  various  grades,  were  brought  forward  in 
proof  of  the  accusation.  The  assertion  was  probably 
fictitious,  or,  if  not,  as  Ignatius  alleged  in  his  defence, 
it  was  of  equal  force  against  .the  episcopacy  of  the 
bishops  who  formed  the  Council,  all  of  whom  had  been 
ordained  by  him,  and,  as  he  asserted,  with  somewhat 
less  cc^ency  of  argument,  against  the  right  of  Michael 
himself,  who  had  been  consecrated  by  him,  to  the  im- 
perial throne.  He  also  exposed  the  pretensions  of 
Photius,  who,  by  the  acknowledged  rules  of  the  Church, 
lay  under  an  anathema  and  ban  of  excommimication, 
who  had  bound  himself,  by  the  most  solemn  promises 
to  the  bishops  whom  he  seduced  from  their  allegiance, 
to  treat  the  former  patriarch  as  his  father,  and  to  do 
nothing  without  his  sanction,  and  who,  in  violation  of 
these  oaths,  had  deposed  and  anathematised  him  within 
forty  days  of  his  ordination.     He  had  exercised  the 
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greatest  cruelties  against  all  who  attempted  to  remind 
him  of  his  promises,  and  one  prelate,  in  particular,  is 
mentioned,  the  archbishop  of  Cyzicus,  whose  fingers 
were  broken,  and  who  lost  his  diocese,  because  he  re- 
vised to  give  up  his  copy  of  the  agreement. 

The  Council  decreed  the  deposition  and  excommuni- 
cation of  Ignatius ;  and  Rodoald  and  Zachary,  having 
assisted  in  passing  a  few  canons,  for  form's  sake,  on  the 
subject  of  images,  and  other  ecclesiastical  matters,  re- 
turned to  the  pope,  and  delivered  to  him  such  a  relation 
of  the  events  at  Constantinople  as  might  encourage 
him  in  the  support  of  Photius.  A  few  days  afterwards 
an  ambassador  from  the  emperor  followed  them,  carry- 
ing with  him  letters  from  that  patriarch,  in  which, 
noticing  the  demand  of  Nicholas  that  lUyria  and  other 
countries  should  be  restored  to  the  papal  obedience,  he 
assured  him  that  he  should  have  been  most  ready,  not 
only  to  restore  those  provinces,  but  to  add  others,  feel- 
ing, as  he  did,  the  weight  of  the  responsibility  which 
was  involved  in  the  government  of  so  large  a  territory, 
but  that  state  reasons  prevented  the  cession.  In  the 
same  epistle  he  reminds  the  pope  that  he  is  bound  by 
the  canons  not  to  receive  any  persons  who  went  with 
complaints  to  Rome,  unless  they  were  ftunished  with 
letters  of  recommendation  from  their  bishops  or  metro- 
politans, and  informs  him  that  these  persons  were 
usually  such  as  have  been  guilty  of  great  crimes  in  their 
own  country,  and  adopt  the  practice  of  making  a  pil- 
grimage to  Rome  in  lieu  of  doing  penance  or  suHering 
punishment  for  their  offences.  Notwithstanding  this 
letter,  and  another  from  the  emperor,  Nicholas  easily 
understood,  from  reading  the  acts  of  the  late  Council, 
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which  were  also  transmitted  for  his  perusal,  that  his 
legates  had  given  their  countenance  and  aid  to  an  act  of 
great  injustice  and  irregularity.  He  was,  however,  not 
acquainted  with  the  prominent  part  which  they  had 
taken  in  the  proceedings,  or  with  a  full  history  of  all 
that  had  been  done,  until  after  the  departure  of  Rodo- 
ald  cm  his  mission  to  the  court  of  Lothaire.  The  ad- 
ditional information  was  brought  by  fugitives  from 
Constantinople,  whom  the  cruelties,  as  they  alleged,  of 
Photius,  had  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Rome.  Zachary 
was  condemned  and  deposed  in  another  assembly, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  declared  Photius,  for  his 
numerous  offences,  deprived  of  his  sacerdotal  dignity 
and  office,  by  the  authority  of  Almighty  God,  of  the 
apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  of  all  the  saints,  of 
the  six  general  Councils,  and  of  the  judgment  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  then  pronounced  by  the  mouths  of  that 
synod.  If  Photius  continued,  after  the  reception  of  that 
decree,  to  retain  the  see  of  Constantinople,  he  was  ex- 
cluded from  all  hope  of  restitution  to  communion  till 
his  death. 

Such  was  the  high  tone  of  authority  used  by  pope 
Nicholas  in  his  address  to  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  letters  written  on  the  same  subject,  in  favour 
of  Ignatius  and  condemnation  of  Photius,  to  the  other 
three  oecumenical  patriarchs,  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and 
Alexandria,  breathe  the  same  spirit  of  monarchical 
superiority.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pope  was  in 
the  right  in  this  point,  and  that  Photius  was  wrong, 
but  this,  while  an  excuse  or  reason  for  the  firmest  op- 
position, is  none  for  the  tone  in  which  it  is  expressed. 
Probably,  no  one  of  his  predecessors  had  so  exalted  an 
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idea  as  Nicholas  of  the  privileges  of  the  papal,  or,  as  it 
was  usually  called,  the  apostolic  see,  and  perhaps  none 
effected  so  much  towards  extending  them.  Enjoying  ^ 
a  reputation,  which  none  could  impeach,  for  strictness 
of  life  and  manners,  and  conscious  of  no  intermixture  of 
low  and  selfish  motives  with  his  zeal  for  promoting  the 
power  of  his  see,  he  had  no  personal  fears  of  his  rival 
Photius.  No  one  can  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  belief 
that  the  Roman  patriarch  was,  as  he  was  now  usually 
called,  the  universal  bishop,  from  whose  authority  that 
of  all  other  patriarchs,  metropolitans,  and  bishops,  was 
derived. 

The  same  tone  of  authority  in  which  Photius  and 
the  other  eastern  patriarchs  were  exhorted  or  rebuked, 
was  adopted  by  the  pope  towards  the  archbishops  of 
western  Christendom.  Rodoald,  as  we  have  seen,  took 
flight  from  Rome  to  avoid  the  sentence  which,  as  he 
knew,  would  be  passed  upon  him,  and  by  which  his 
colleague  Zachary  had  already  been  condemned,  but 
the  archbishops  of  Treves  and  Cologne  waited  on  the 
pope,  and,  at  his  request,  read  in  public  the  acts  of  the 
Councils  of  Metz  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Nicholas 
made  no  comment  at  the  time,  but  sending  for  them 
some  days  afterwards,  to  an  assembly  in  the  Lateran 
palace,  found  great  fault  with  the  proceedings,  and  be- 
stowed a  severe  censure  on  the  two  metropolitans  who 
had  conducted  them.  He  then  wrote  a  circular  letter 
to  all  the  bishops  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  an- 
nulling the  resolutions  of  the  Council  of  Metz,  and 
declaring  Gonthar  and  Theutgard  deprived  of  their 
episcopal  character,  not  only  for  the  late  judgment  in 
the  cause  of  Lothaire,  but  for  their  neglect  of  the  sen- 
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tence  of  condemnation  which  had  been  passed  upon 
Ingeltrude,  count  Boso*s  wife.  The  other  bishops  who 
had  assisted  at  the  Councils  were  also  deposed,  but  were 
promised  restoration  on  acknowledgment  of  their  fault, 
and  submission  to  the  judgment  of  the  holy  see. 

Neither  of  the  archbishops  were  disposed  at  first  to 
submit  without  a  struggle  to  so  severe  a  sentence. 
They  wrote  to  their  brethren  in  Lorraine,  begging 
them  to  trust  to  no  reports  which  might  be  spread  to 
their  injury,  to  encourage  the  king  in  the  independent 
line  of  conduct  which  he  had  adopted,  and  to  use  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  gain  for  him  the  friendship  of  as 
many  allies  as  possible,  and  especially  of  the  king  of 
Germany.  The  lord  Nicholas,  continues  the  letter, 
who  is  called  pope,  who  accoimts  himself  an  apostle 
among  the  apostles,  and  makes  himself  emperor  of  all 
the  world,  wished  to  condemn  us ;  but,  thanks  to  God, 
we  resisted  his  madness,  and  now  he  repents  of  what 
he  has  done.  They  go  on  in  an  imaginary  address  to 
the  pope  to  complain  of  the  injustice  of  their  treatment : 
we  went  to  you,  they  say,  in  all  humility,  begging  for 
your  instructions ;  for  three  weeks  we  received  no 
other  answer  than  that  you  thought  our  conduct  excus- 
able ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  we  were  brought  into 
your  presence,  the  doors  were  closed,  and  a  confused 
multitude  of  clergy  and  laymen  together  vehemently 
attacked  us.  Without  counsel,  without  canonical  ex- 
amination, without  accuser,  without  witnesses,  without 
reason  or  authority  brought  in  proof  against  us,  without 
confession  of  our  own,  in  the  absence  of  our  brother 
metropolitans,  and  the  bishops  our  suffragans,  you  took 
upon  yourself  to  condemn  us  for  a  mere  fancy  of  your 
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own,  at  the  prompting  of  your  own  unreasonable  pas- 
sion. But  we  admit  not  your  uncharitable  sentence, 
and  we  reject  you  from  our  commmiion,  and  content 
ourselves  with  the  communion  of  all  the  Church,  and 
with  the  society  of  our  brethren,  which  you  despise, 
and  of  which  you  prove  yourself  unworthy  by  your 
pride  and  arrogance.  Your  are  the  first  to  violate  the 
precepts  of  the  apostles,  and  therefore  have  but  called 
down  an  anathema  on  your  own  head,  annihilating,  so 
far  as  in  you  lies,  the  law  of  God,  the  canons  of 
the  Church,  and  even  the  customs  and  conduct  of 
your  own  predecessors.  They  finish  by  maintaining 
again  their  former  judgment  about  the  marriage  of  the 
king. 

On  leaving  Rome,  the  two  archbishops  sought  refuge 
at  the  emperor's  court  at  Beneventum,  and  succeeded 
in  representing  their  treatment  at  the  pope's  hands  as 
an  insult  to  his  brother,  by  whose  commission  they  had 
gone  to  Rome  in  the  character  of  ambassadors.  Louis 
expressed  great  indignation  at  the  account,  and,  accom- 
panied by  the  empress  and  some  troops,  set  off  at  once 
for  Rome.  A  tumult  took  place  among  some  of  his 
followers  and  a  procession  of  Romans,  who  were  ad- 
vancing to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  with  banners  and 
crosses.  Among  the  rest  was  the  cross  of  St.  Helen, 
presented  by  that  holy  lady  to  the  Church,  and  includ- 
ing within  it  a  portion  of  the  wood  of  the  true  cross. 
This  was  thrown  to  the  ground  and  broken,  but  some 
Englishmen  who  were  present  collected  the  fragments 
with  great  care  and  reverence,  and  delivered  them  to 
the  keeper  of  the  relics.  The  soldier  whose  violence 
had  caused  this  catastrophe,  fell  sick  and  died,  and  the 
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fever  which  had  carried  hioi  off,  seized  likewise  on  the 
emperor.  Terrified  at  the  danger,  he  lost  no  time  in 
reconciling  himself  with  the  pope,  and  sent  the  arch- 
bishops back  to  France  without  making  any  further 
effort  in  their  favour. 

Gonthar,  whose  firmness  was  not  inferior  to  that  of 
Nicholas,  and  who  was  as  fully  persuaded  of  the  inde- 
dependence  of  metropolitan  bishops,  or  of  national 
Churches,  as  the  pope  was  of  their  dependence  upon 
Rome,  was,  unfortunately  for  the  cause  which  he  sup- 
ported, engaged  in  maintaining  the  weakest  side  of  the 
question  in  dispute,  nor  had  he  the  same  severe  integ- 
rity of  character  and  reputation  to  uphold  him  in  his 
own  judgment,  or  that  of  others,  which  was  possessed, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  by  his  adversary.  He  was  also 
deserted  by  his  former  allies,  for  Lothaire,  who  felt 
that  his  great  strength  lay  in  the  support  of  his  brother, 
the  emperor,  no  sooner  heard  of  his  reconciliation  with 
the  pope,  than  he  sent  a  message  to  Rome,  promising 
submission,  although  expostulating  with  Nicholas,  and 
complaining  that  it  was  a  new  thing  for  a  king  to  be 
judged  in  this  way.  He  interceded  also  for  his  two 
archbishops,  but  finding  the  pope  resolute  in  condemn- 
ing Gonthar,  stripped  him  of  his  see,  and  banished  him 
from  the  diocese.  Theutgard,  Adventius,  and  the  other 
bishops,  also  sent  in  their  letters  of  submission.  The 
archbishop  of  Treves  was  pardoned,  but  not  restored  to 
his  diocese  till  after  the  death  of  Nicholas ;  but  Ad- 
ventius, though  he  had  shewn  equal  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
Lothaire,  was  permitted  to  retain  his  see,  chiefly, 
perhaps,  from  the  intercession  of  Charles  the  Bald,  who 
entertained  great  affection  for  him  as  the  pupil  and 
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favourite  of  his  uncle  Drogo,  whom  he  had  succeeded, 
some  years  before,  in  the  bishopric  of  Metz.  In  his 
letter  to  Adventius  on  the  occasion,  Nicholas  laid  down 
a  somewhat  dangerous  doctrine  with  respect  to  kings, 
informing  the  bishop,  who  had  pleaded  in  his  defence 
the  command  of  St.  Paul  to  obey  the  king,  as  supreme, 
that  the  king  must  be  obeyed  for  the  sake  of  God,  not 
against  God ;  that  is,  if  he  is  just  and  religious,  he 
must  be  obeyed  as  king,  if  the  contrary,  he  is  to  be  re- 
sisted as  no  king,  but  a  tyrant.  The  pope  forgets,  as 
Fleury  remarks  on  the  occasion,  that  the  sovereign 
whom  St.  Paul  enjoins  his  followers  to  obey  was 
Nero. 

Meanwhile  Gonthar,  to  shew  his  defiance  of  the 
authority  which  had  deposed  him,  sent  his  brother 
Hilduin,  a  man  who  had  been  elected  by  Lothaire 
bishop  of  Cambray,  and  put  by  him  in  possession  of 
the  temporalities  of  the  see,  but  who  had  been  refused 
ordination  by  Hincmar,  the  metropolitan,  with  a  copy 
of  the  protest,  from  which  extracts  had  been  made, 
to  be  presented  to  the  pope,  and  on  his  refusal  to  re- 
ceive it,  to  be  laid  upon  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  as  an 
appeal  made  to  that  apostle  from  the  injustice  of  his 
successor  and  representative.  Hilduin  accordingly, 
when  Nicholas  declined  accepting  it,  marched  into  the 
Church,  in  armour,  and  driving  away  the  vergers  or 
officers  who  attempted  to  impede  him  with  so  much 
violence  that  one  of  them  was  slain  on  the  spot,  cast  the 
dociunent  upon  the  tomb,  and  left  the  Church.  This 
was  done  while  Louis  was  still  at  Rome.  During  the 
whole  of  his  sojourn  there,  though  nominally  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  pope,  Louis  permitted  his  soldiers  to 
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plunder  the  monasteries  and  nunneries  in  the  city  and 
neighbourhood,  and  to  commit  other  ravages  and  abuses 
with  impunity.  He  returned  to  Ravenna  for  the  Easter 
Festival,  which  this  year,  A.D.  864,  fell  on  the  second 
of  April.  Gunther  kept  the  Festival  in  his  cathedral  at 
Cologne,  performing  mass  as  usual,  although  neither 
the  king  nor  any  of  the  bishops  consented  to  communi- 
cate with  him.  On  being  deposed  by  Lothaire,  for 
whom  he  had  done  and  suffered  so  much,  his  indig- 
nation against  the  king  overcame  that  which  he  enter- 
tained towards  the  pope,  and  he  returned  to  Rome  to 
explain  to  Nicholas  the  artifices  and  falsehoods  of 
which  Lothaire  had  been  guilty,  in  bringing  about  the 
divorce  ftom  one  queen  and  marriage  to  another,  and  if 
possible  to  make  his  peace  with  him.  He  seems  how- 
ever, to  have  been  unsuccessful;  for  in  November  a 
council  was  held  at  Rome,  to  treat  again  of  Lothaire's 
marriage,  and  to  devise  means  for  restoring  Ignatius 
to  his  patriarchate.  The  bishops  of  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  of  Lothaire*s  dominions,  which  the  pope 
calls  Belgica,  were  cited  to  attend.  They  all  excused 
themselves,  but  Gunther  presented  himself  at  the 
synod,  testifying  repentance,  and  begging  for  restora- 
tion ;  but  his  prayer,  although  supported  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  emperor,  was  steadily  refused.  We 
hear  little  of  his  cause  afterwards.  He  is  said  to  have 
written  to  Photius  with  complaints  against  Nicholas, 
which  could  be  of  no  service  to  himself,  and  could 
scarcely  widen  the  breach  that  already  existed  between 
the  pontiffs  of  Rome  and  Constantinople.  Two  or 
three  years  afterwards,  probably  not  till  after  the  death 
of  pope  Nicholas,  we  are  told  that  he  was  restored  to 
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the  see  of  Cologne,  which  had  meantime  been  filled  by 
Hugo,  a  cousin  of  king  Charles  of  France. " 

Meanwhile  Thietburga,  the  innocent  cause  of  all  this 
strife,  lost  the  protection  of  her  brother  Hubert,  who 
was  killed  in  an  affray  with  some  followers  of  the 
emperor.  She  took  refuge  with  king  Charles,  who  gave 
her  the  nunnery  of  Avenay,  in  the  diocese  of  Rheims,  as 
a  place  of  residence ;  but  her  stay  there  was  not  long. 
In  the  year,  A.D.  865,  the  pope  sent  Arsenius  a 
Tuscan  bishop,  as  his  legate  into  France,  charged  with 
letters  to  the  kings,  exhorting  them  to  preserve  peace, 
and  to  the  bishops,  ordering  them  to  menace  Lothaire 
with  excommunication,  unless  he  dismissed  Waldrada 
without  delay,  and  received  back  Thietburga  as  his 
wife.  The  pope's  anxiety  for  the  peace  of  France 
appears  to  have  been  caused  by  some  symptoms  exhi- 
bited lately  by  Charles  of  interfering  with  that  part 
of  the  late  kingdom  of  Provence  which  had  fallen  to 
the  share  of  the  emperor.  In  writing  to  the  king  of 
France,  he  urges  him  to  let  his  nephew  retain  in  peace 
the  territories  which  had  fallen  to  his  lot,  and  in  which 
he  was  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  holy  see  and 
by  the  crown  which  the  sovereign  pontiff  had  placed 
upon  his  head ;  phrases  which  demonstrate  that  Ni- 
cholas regarded  himself  as  the  fountain  of  civil,  as  well 
as  of  ecclesiastical  dominion.  ^     Arsenius  went  through 

■  Mansi  in  ann.  864.  It  seems,  however,  difficult  to  reconcile  this  asser- 
tion with  the  complaint  made  agidnst  Lothaire  by  the  pope  some  time  after- 
wards, that  the  sees  of  Cologne  and  Treves  had  been  long  left  vacant ;  nor 
afterwards,  when  Gonthar  was  admitted  to  lay  communion  by  pope  Adrian, 
is  any  notice  taken  of  the  circumstance,  which  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
possible. 

*  Nic.  Epist.  ap  Fleury,  50.  37.  In  the  letter  sent  by  Arsenius,  Nicholas 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  right  of  Rome  to  decide  upon  all  causes  in  which 
bishops  as  well  as  metropolitans  were  concerned.  This  he  supports  by  the 
decretals  of  Isidore. 
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Frankfort  to  Cologne,  and  terrified  or  persuaded  Lo- 
thaire  into  receiving  Thietburga  again,  and  dismiss- 
ing his  present  wife;  and  the  latter  was  charged  by 
the  legate  to  proceed  at  once  to  Rome,  on  pain  of  ex- 
communication. Twelve  noblemen  offered  themselves 
as  guarantees  that  Lothaire  should  treat  Thietburga  as 
his  lawfid  wife  and  queen ;  and  they  both  attended 
mass,  in  the  presence  of  Arsenius,  (who  performed  the 
service),  clad  in  the  robes  of  royalty,  and  with  crowns 
upon  their  heads.  The  legate  shortly  afterwards  de- 
parted on  his  return,  and  was  met,  at  Worms,  by  Ingel- 
trude,  the  wife  of  Count  Boso  of  Lombardy.  In  an 
interview  with  that  lady,  he  persuaded  her  to  promise 
obedience  for  the  future  to  her  husband,  and  to  accom- 
pany him  into  Italy ;  but  on  the  journey  she  changed 
her  mind,  and  leaving  his  escort,  near  the  Danube,  on 
pretence  of  seeking  horses  from  a  relation  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  with  the  promise  of  rejoining  him 
at  Augsburg,  she  hastened  back  again  into  France. 
Waldrada  paid  as  little  attention  to  the  commands  of 
the  legate,  and  was  in  consequence  excommunicated  by 
the  pope.  Letters  to  this  effect  were  sent  to  the  French 
and  German  bishops,  in  which,  in  addition  to  her  other 
crimes,  the  lady  is  charged  with  constant  machinations 
against  the  life  of  her  rival  Thietburga ;  and  it  is  im- 
plied that  similar  charges  were  made  in  secret  against 
the  king  of  Lorraine  himself.  On  receiving  these  docu- 
ments, bishop  Adventius  wrote  a  reply  to  Nicholas, 
denying  the  offences  with  which  Lothaire  was  charged, 
or  even  his  unwillingness  to  entertain  Thietburga  in 
every  respect  as  his  queen;  and  the  king  added  an 
epistle  of  his  own  to  a  similar  effect,  praying  the  pope, 
u  2 
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at  the  same  time,  to  give  no  countenance  to  any  other 
prince  in  attempting  to  seize  upon  his  dominions.  That 
there  was  some  danger  of  this  is  not  improbable,  and 
if  Lothaire,  like  Waldrada,  had  been  put  under  ban  of 
excommunication,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  king  of 
France  would  have  made  this  a  pretext  for  giving 
public  proof  of  the  hostility  which  he  had  never  entirely 
laid  aside  since  the  affair  of  Ingeltrude  and  his  daughter 
Judith.  Many  reports  were  current  at  this  time  with 
regard  to  the  inefficiency  of  Lothaire,  and  the  contempt 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his  subjects,  not  less  for  his 
readiness  in  yielding  to  the  threat  of  Arsenius,  and 
taking  back  his  wife,  than  for  his  former  separation 
from  her  and  marriage  to  Waldrada.  These  un&voiu-- 
able  whispers  are  likely  enough  to  have  had  some  truth 
in  them ;  though  it  is  equally  probable  that  they  were 
encouraged  and  exaggerated  by  Charles  and  those  who 
were  interested  in  his  aggrandisement.  The  bishops, 
however,  of  Lothaire's  kingdom  met,  and  addressed  a 
letter  to  those  who  were  subjects  of  Charles,  denyiii^ 
the  truth  of  what  was  reported,  and  assuring  them  of 
their  own  unshaken  fidelity  to  their  sovereign,  and 
threatening  excommunication  against  any  one  who 
should  first  violate  the  peace  between  the  two  king- 
doms. ° 

The  submission  shewn  by  Lothaire  to  Arsenius  and 
the  pope  was  but  in  appearance.  Waldrada,  though 
no  longer  nominally  queen,  returned  to  the  court  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  exercised  her  former  influence 
over  the  king,  and  Thietburga,  so  far  firom  receiving 
the  treatment  due  to  her  as  queen,  as  asserted  by  Ad- 

•  Flenry,  50.  S7.  40.  4S.    Baron,  in  ann.  865,  866.    Pag.  Crit  860. 
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▼entius  and  Lothaire  himself,  suffered  so  much  of 
cruelty  as  well  as  neglect  at  her  husband's  hands,  that 
she  earnestly  desired  to  be  separated  from  him  a  second 
time.  So  great  was  the  hardship  that  she  suffered, 
that  she  was  driven  even  to  meditate  self-destruction. 
Under  these  circumstances,  she  was  easily  persuaded 
by  Lothaire  to  write  again  to  the  pope,  signifying  her 
wish  to  renounce  the  royal  dignity  and  to  pass  her  life 
in  seclusion,  and  to  found  her  request  upon  the  alle- 
gation that  Waldrada  was,  in  reality,  the  king's  lawful 
wife,  and  that  therefore  her  own  marriage  with  him 
was  illegal  and  invalid.  Nicholas,  however,  had  infor- 
mation from  several  sources  in  France  and  Germany, 
from  which  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  Thietburga 
now,  as  before,  was  induced  either  by  the  threats  of  her 
husband,  or  by  the  discomfort  of  her  present  situation, 
to  send  him  a  &lse  statement.  His  letter,  in  reply,  is 
a  characteristic  one,  and  shews  that  in  the  unbending 
firmness  of  his  own  strength  of  purpose,  he  could  have 
little  sympathy  for  the  fears  and  feelings  of  a  woman 
whose  character  was  not  that  of  a  heroine  or  a  martyr. 
He  tells  her  that  her  coming  to  Rome,  which  she  had 
expressed  a  desire  to  do,  would  be  useless  ;  that  Lo- 
thaire could,  under  no  circumstances,  be  permitted  to 
receive  Waldrada  as  his  lawful  life ;  and  assures  her 
that  she  would  be  more  fortunate  in  receiving  any 
degree  of  ill-treatment,  or  even  death  itself,  from  her 
husband,  than  in  succeeding,  by  means  of  falsehood,  in 
obtaining  a  separation  from  him.  He  explains  to  her, 
at  the  same  time,  that  a  wife  was  forbidden  by  the  laws 
of  the  Church  to  enter  upon  a  monastic  life,  unless  her 
husband  had  a  similar  intention.     He  thinks,  however, 
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that  Lothaire  will  hardly  carry  his  hatred  towards  her 
so  far  as  to  put  her  to  death,  as  he  would  endanger  his 
own  kingdom  by  so  open  an  act  of  violence  and  injus- 
tice. We  are  to  understand,  as  it  seems,  by  these 
words,  that  under  circumstances  so  extreme  as  those 
which  are  here  supposed,  Nicholas  would  have  thought 
himself  empowered  to  pronounce  Lothaire's  throne 
vacant.  The  date  of  this  letter  is  the  S4th  of  January, 
867,  and  others  written  at  the  same  time,  or,  as  i» 
probable,  at  a  somewhat  earlier  date,  to  the  king 
himself  and  the  bishops  of  his  realm,  declare  that 
unless  Lothaire  has  dismissed  Waldrada  on  or  before 
the  Eve  of  the  Purification,  he  is  to  be  excluded  from 
entering  the  Church,  whidi  was  equivalent  to  excom- 
munication, upon  tiuit  festival. 

The  bishops  were  alarmed  at  this  decisive  step  of 
pope  Nicholas  ;  it  appeared  that  they  must  now  make 
their  choice  between  excommunicating  their  king,  and 
disobeying  an  express  order  of  the  pope.  The  affair, 
however,  was  compromised,  or  its  settlement  deferred 
again  by  submissive  letters  written  by  the  king  to 
Rome,  in  which  he  begged  permission  to  go  in  person 
to  the  holy  see,  and  make  his  own  defence,  and  offered 
to  collect  troops  in  his  own  kingdom  to  join  those  of 
the  emperor  in  defending  Italy  against  the  Saracens. 
Nicholas  was  not  deceived  by  these  attempts  to  gain 
him,  yet  they  were  so  far  effectual  that  the  immediate 
excommunication  was  avoided,  although,  in  the  course 
of  the  following  half  year,  the  sentence  was  either  ac- 
tually pronounced,  or  was  supposed  to  be  virtually  in 
force,  in  consequence  of  his  continued  intercourse  with 
Waldrada,  who  had  herself,  long  since,  been  cast  out 
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of  the  Church.*  He  also  refused  to  see  Lothaire  at 
Rome,  and  wrote  to  king  Louis,  of  Germany,  to  use 
his  influence  in  bringing  his  refractory  nephew  to  a 
better  mind. 

In  the  month  of  November,  867,  pope  Nicholas  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Adrian  II.,  a  man  of  sixty-seven 
years  of  age,  and  with  so  high  a  reputation,  that  he  had 
been  elected  to  the  pontifical  chair  by  the  clergy  and 
people  of  Rome  afier  the  death  of  both  Leo  IV.  and  of 
Benedict  III.,  but  had  prevailed  upon  his  electors  to 
excuse  his  accepting  the  dignity  on  both  occasions. 
Adrian  differed  in  character  from  his  predecessor  ;  not 
only  was  he  of  a  less  stem  and  unyielding  temper,  as 
well  as  of  less  vigour  and  activity  of  mind,  but  he 
seems,  at  the  commencement  of  his  pontificate,  actually 
to  have  disapproved  of  much  that  Nicholas  had  done, 
and  it  was  feared,  by  the  chief  friends  and  admirers  of 
the  latter,  that  he  would  annul  many  of  his  acts,  and 
introduce  a  different  system  into  the  conduct  of  the 
Roman  see.  His  favourite  counsellor  and  adherent 
was  Arsenius,  who  had  received  ill-treatment  at  the 
hands  of  Nicholas,  and  since  that  time  had  thrown  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  the  emperor ;  and  the  feelings  of 
Louis  towards  the  late  pontiff  were  generally  under- 
stood to  have  been  by  no  means  friendly.  Adrian, 
however,  professed,  on  every  occasion,  the  highest 
respect  for  the  character  and  actions  of  Nicholas,  and 
declared  himself  ready  to  support  all  his  decrees  as  if 
they  had  been  his  own,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  that 

*  This  appears  Arom  a  letter  written  in  October  of  this  year  to  king  Charles, 
ia  fiivour  of  a  sister  of  Lothaire,  from  whom  the  king  of  France  had  taken 
some  property,  left  her  by  her  fkther,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  grant  to 
the  V omani.    Fleury,  57.  7. 
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if  his  predecessor  had  been  compelled,  on  some  occa- 
sions, to  resort  to  a  more  than  usual  severity,  he  might 
find  himself,  under  a  change  of  circumstances,  per- 
mitted to  relax  the  excessive  strictness. 

An  instance  of  this  quickly  occurred  in  the  case  of 
king  Lothaire.  That  monarch,  on  hearing  of  the  pope's 
decision,  sent  the  bishop  of  Metz,  and  his  chancellor 
Grimbard,  to  Rome,  to  congratulate  Adrian  on  his  ac- 
cession to  the  pontificate,  while  he  expressed,  probably 
with  less  sincerity,  regret  at  the  death  of  Nicholas. 
The  late  pope,  however,  he  complained  in  his  letter  to 
Adrian,  had  been  prejudiced  against  him,  although  he 
had  exhibited  towards  the  authority  of  Rome  more 
complete  submission  than  any  of  his  ancestors  had  ever 
done.  He  instanced,  particularly,  the  refusal  of  Nicho- 
las to  permit  him  to  meet  his  accusers  face  to  face  in 
his  presence,  and  remarked,  that  though  well  pleased 
that  the  Bulgarians  and  other  barbarous  tribes  should 
be  invited  to  visit  the  tomb  of  the  apostle,  he  oould  not 
but  feel  it  hard  that  he,  whose  ancestors  had  been  the 
great  protectors  of  the  holy  see,  should  be  deprived  of 
the  same  privilege.  He  requested  that  the  new  pope 
would  grant  him  the  fiivour  which  had  been  so  harshly 
denied  by  his  predecessor.  The  messenger  arrived  in 
Rome  in  May,  868,  and  found  that  Thietburga,  who 
had  been  sent  by  Lothaire  in  advance  of  them  to  beg, 
by  personal  appeal,  for  permission  to  separate  from  her 
husband,  had  already  had  an  interview  with  the  pope 
for  that  purpose.  Adrian,  however,  though  disposed 
from  his  own  natural  temper,  as  well  as  from  a  desire 
to  please  the  emperor,  who  had  been  very  energetic 
and  successful  in  his  war  with  the  African  Saracens  in 
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Italy,  to  comply  as  far  as  possible  with  his  brother's 
wishes,  could  not  consent  to  an  act  so  evidently  in  vio- 
lation of  the  canons  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  intentions 
of  Nicholas.  He  removed  the  ban  of  excommunication 
from  Waldrada,  on  being  assured  by  Louis  of  her  re- 
pentance, but  urged  him  to  receive  Thietburga  again, 
until  another  Council,  which  he  was  on  the  point  of 
assembling,  should  have  passed  its  judgment  on  the 
validity  of  the  reasons  alleged  by  the  queen  in  favour 
of  the  divorce.  If,  however,  she  was  prevented  by 
bodily  infirmity  from  travelling  so  far  as  from  Rome  to 
Aix-la-Chapelle  in  the  interval,  he  begged  Lothaire  to 
grant  her  some  abbey  as  a  place  of  residence,  and  a 
means  of  support.  Meantime  he  threatened  with  ex- 
communication any  one  who  should  oppose  her  journey, 
and  the  king  himself,  if  it  was  found  that  he  had  sanc- 
tioned the  hindrance.  Adrian  informed  him  also  that 
he  made  no  objection  to  his  coming  to  Rome,  if  he  were 
really  conscious  of  his  innocence,  and  even  if  this  were 
not  the  case,  he  could  come  to  receive  at  the  hands  of 
the  pope  a  suitable  penance.^^  About  the  same  time 
that  these  letters  were  written,  another  was  sent  to 
Hincmar,  begging  him  to  use  his  influence  with  Lo- 
thaire.' Whether  the  archbishop  obeyed  the  request 
we  are  not  told,  but  the  decided  manner  in  which  he 
had  taken  the  part  of  Thietburga,  and  censured  the  king 
in  his  treatise  on  the  subject  of  the  divorce,  as  well  as 
the  quarrel  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  with  him  on 
refusing  to  sanction  Hilduin's  election  to  the  vacant  see 
of  Cambray,  make  it  probable  that  his  expostulations 
and  advice  would  be  regarded  with  little  favour. 

J  Fleury,  51.  11.  •  Baron,  in  «nn.  867. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  869,  Lothaire 
availed  himself  of  Adrian's  permission,  and  passed 
through  Ravenna  on  his  way  to  Rome.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  many  of  his  nobles,  and  followed  at  no 
great  distance  by  Thietburga,  whose  entreaties  he 
wished  to  add  to  his  own,  in  the  hopes  of  prevailing 
upon  the  pope  to  sanction  their  separation,  and  his 
marriage  afterwards  with  Waldrada.  But  he  ventured 
not  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  Adrian  without  the 
support  of  his  brother  and  the  empress.  Louis  was 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Bari,  whither  the  Moors  had 
retreated,  on  being  driven  out  of  one  town  after  another 
in  the  provinces  of  Campania,  Samnium,  and  Apulia. 
Their  present  reftige  was  strongly  fortified,  and  situated 
as  it  was  upon  the  coast,  was  easily  ftumished  by  fresh 
supplies  of  troops  or  of  provisions.  Accordingly,  the 
siege  lasted  four  years.  The  emperor  was  reluctant  to 
leave  the  camp,  and  in  reply  to  the  messages  sent  to 
him  from  his  brother,  bade  him  return  into  France,  and 
put  off  the  interview  which  he  demanded  till  a  more 
seasonable  opportunity.  Lothaire,  however,  hastened 
on  to  Beneventum,  where  the  empress  Ingelbei^a  was 
residing,  and,  by  interesting  her  in  his  cause,  he  at  last 
prevailed  with  Louis  to  send  orders  to  the  pope  to  meet 
him  at  the  monastery  of  Mount  Casino,  and  himself, 
with  the  empress,  to  accompany  him  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous.  The  pope  received  him  with  courtesy 
and  kindness,  and  accepted  some  valuable  presents  at 
his  hands,  and,  at  Ingelberga's  request,  promised  to  do 
him  the  honour  of  performing  mass  in  his  presence,  and 
of  giving  him  the  holy  communion,  on  condition  of  his 
u — i^rr  abstained  firom  holding  any  intercourse   with 
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Waldrada  since  her  excommunication  by  pope  Nicholas. 
He  extended  his  forgiveness  also  to  Gmither,  late  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  so  far  as  to  receive  him  into  lay 
commmiion,  on  his  signifying  his  acquiescence  in  the 
sentence  by  which  he  was  deposed,  and  his  promise  of 
obedience,  henceforward,  to  the  Roman  Church. 

The  whole  party  proceeded  together  from  Mount 
Casino  to  Rome,  but  Lothaire  remained  at  St.  Peter's, 
without  the  city  walls,  not  venturing  to  enter  till  his 
sentence  had  been  removed.  None  of  the  clergy  of  the 
city  came  to  visit  him,  and  even  the  lodging  which 
had  been  fixed  upon  for  his  abode,  near  the  Church, 
was  found  sliogether  unprepared  for  his  reception. 
The  day  of  his  arrival  was  Saturday,  and  he  expected 
that  the  pope  would  have  performed  his  promise  on  the 
following  day,  and  received  him  to  public  communion. 
In  this  also  he  was  disappointed ;  all  men  kept  at  a 
distance  from  him,  and  regarded  him  with  cold  looks, 
as  one  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Church,  and  in  whom  no 
Christian  could  have  any  interest  or  concern.  This 
state  of  suspense  was  not  to  be  borne  long  ;  he  entered 
the  city,  and  presented  himself  before  the  pope,  who 
received  him  with  honour,  and  inquired  whether  he  had 
attended  exactly  to  the  orders  delivered  to  him  by  his 
predecessor  with  respect  to  the  rival  queens.  The  king 
replied  that  he  had  attended  to  them  as  if  they  had  been 
the  immediate  commands  of  heaven,  and  the  noblemen 
of  his  court,  who  stood  by  his  side,  corroborated  the 
assertion.  If  your  testimony  is  true,  said  Adrian,  we 
thank  God  for  his  grace  in  your  behalf,  and  it  remains 
only  that  you  present  yourselves  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
host  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  and,  by  partaking  thereof, 
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be  incorporated  anew  amcmg  the  members  of  Christ, 
from  which  you  have  been  separated.  Accordingly, 
after  mass,  Lothaire  was  called  up  to  the  altar  by 
Adrian,  who  thus  addressed  him,  holdii^  in  his  hands 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  If  your  conscience  ac- 
quits you  of  adultery  with  Waldrada,  since  the  prohi- 
bition of  pope  Nicholas,  and  if  you  have  made  a  firm 
resolution  never  to  repeat  the  crime,  approach  with 
boldness,  and  receive  the  sacrament  of  eternal  salvation 
for  the  pardon  of  your  sins ;  but  if  you  intend  to  return 
to  your  former  guilt,  dare  not  receive  it,  lest  what  is 
intended  by  God  as  a  remedy  for  his  faithfiil,  turn  to 
your  condemnation.  The  king  received  the  communi<Mi 
without  hesitation,  and  a  simUar  warning  was  addressed 
to  his  followers,  who,  with  tiie  exception  of  a  few  who 
seemed  conscience-struck,  and  retired  firom  the  altar, 
also  communicated.  After  the  service,  Lothaire  dined 
in  the  Lateran  palace  with  the  pope,  and  made  him 
large  presents  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  in  return  for 
which  he  begged  him  to  bestow  upon  him  a  lion,  a 
branch  of  palm,  and  a  cane.  Adrian,  not  suspecting 
the  interpretation  which  the  king  and  his  followers 
chose  to  put  upon  these  symbols,  granted  the  request, 
and  they,  as  it  is  said,  by  a  miserable  conceit,  in  which 
they  could  not  possibly  deceive  themselves,  considered 
that,  under  the  figure  of  the  lion,  the  pope  had  given 
Lothaire  permission  to  marry  Waldrada,  that  the  palm 
branch  signified  success  in  aU  his  undertakings,  and  that 
by  the  cane,  or  ferule,  which  was  at  that  time  a  symbol 
of  the  episcopal  character,  was  meant  authority  to  punish 
the  bishops  who  might  venture  to  oppose  his  wish. 
^^^<0^atulating  himself  on  so  satisfactory  a  termina- 
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tion  to  his  journey,  Lothaire  and  his  suite  left  Rome, 
and  hastened  on  their  return  to  France,  without  think- 
ing it  necessary  to  make  any  further  request  relative  to 
the  divorce  from  Thietburga,  and  aware  that  to  recur 
to  this  subject  would  be  to  reveal  to  the  pope  the  dis- 
simulation of  which  they  had  been  already  guilty.  On 
their  arrival  at  Lucca  the  king  was  taken  ill  of  fever, 
which  spread  rapidly  among  his  followers,  they  died  in 
numbers  before  his  eyes,  but  disregarding  the  warning 
which  seemed  then  addressed  to  him,  he  continued  his 
journey  to  Placentia,  and  arriving  at  that  town  on  Satur- 
day, remained  there  during  the  following  day.  On 
Sunday  a  sudden  seizure,  resembling  paralysis,  deprived 
him  of  speech,  and  he  died  on  the  morning  of  Monday, 
the  eighth  of  August,  after  a  reign  of  nearly  fourteen 
years  since  his  father's  death.  The  petty  remnant  of 
his  suite  buried  him  in  a  small  monastery  near  the  city, 
and  hastened  to  inform  the  emperor  of  the  catastrophe, 
or  proceeded  on  their  journey  into  France.* 

Thus  perished,  by  what  the  annalist  who  records  it 
regards,  and  apparently  not  without  justice,  as  a  special 
judgment  of  Divine  Providence,^  one  of  the  weakest 
and  least  respectable  of  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne. 
His  character  and  actions  contain  nothing  to  interest 
the  reader ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  unfortunate 
quarrel  concerning  his  divorce,  which  must  have  em- 
bittered his  own  life,  as  it  brought  scandal  upon  his 
kingdom  and  upon  the  whole  of  the  empire,  and  for  the 
fact  that  the  province  of  Lorraine  gained  its  appellation 
from  him,  his  name  would  be  scarcely  mentioned  in 


*  Fleury,  51.  23,  24.    Regino  sp.  Baron,  in  ann.  868.  cap. 
^  Ann.  Bertin.  ap.  Sitmondi,  p.  158. 
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and,  meanwhile,  had  sent  two  bishops  into  France,  to 
collect  information  on  the  subject ;  but  the  decease  of 
the  king  rendered  these  preparations  useless.  Theut- 
gard,  archbishop  of  Treves,  died  a  short  time  before 
his  sovereign ;  and  the  next  year,  A.D.  870,  his  see 
and  that  of  Cologne  were  filled,  after  a  vacancy  of  six 
years  since  the  deposition  of  Gunther  and  himself. 
Bertulf,  a  nephew  of  Adventius  of  Metz,  was  appointed 
by  king  Charles  to  the  diocese  of  Treves,  and  Hilduin, 
whose  name  has  already  been  mentioned,  was  nominated 
by  the  same  prince  to  succeed  his  brother  at  Cologne ; 
both  of  these  cities  were  then  included  in  the  domini* 
ons  of  the  king  of  Germany.  Louis  seems  to  have 
acquiesced  in  the  choice  of  Bertulf,**  but  opposed  that 
of  Hilduin,  and  prevailed  in  obtaining  the  consecration 
of  Gilbert  as  priest  of  the  Church  of  Cologne,  a  vene- 
rable and  saintly  man.  Adrian  considered  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Roman  see  as  in  some  way  violated,  by  the 
appointment  of  a  bishop  without  his  previous  knowledge 
and  consent,  to  a  see  which  the  late  pope  had  rendered 
vacant,  by  his  deprivation  of  the  former  metropolitan. 
He  complained  of  this,  in  a  letter  to  king  Louis  ;  but 
Gilbert  continued  in  undisturbed  possession  of  his  dig- 
nity, and  presided,  with  his  brethren  the  archbishops 
of  Mentz  and  Treves,  at  a  Council,  in  the  month  of 
September,  at  which  the  bishops  of  Saxony  were  pre- 
sent, when  he  consecrated  or  dedicated  the  great  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  St.  Peters,  at  Colc^e. 

•  Not,  howerer,  without  considerable  reluctance.  There  is  a  extant  a 
letter,  or  a  fragment  of  a  letter,  written  to  him  by  Hincmar,  in  which  that 
prelate  earnestly  adrocates  the  cause  of  his  brother  metropolitan,  Bertulf. 
From  this  it  seems  that  Walto,  a  mook  of  Treves,  had  fraudutently  or  forcibly 
intruded  himself  into  the  see,  and  apparently  with  the  consent  or  knowledge 
of  the  king  of  Germany.    Hinc.  Opp.  V.  II.  pp.  840—842. 


CHAP.  V. 

>  DISPUTES  ON  THE  DEPOSITION  OF  ROTHAD  AND 

I  WULFAD.     CHARGES  OF  PHOTIUS  AGAINST  THE 

I  WESTERN  CHURCH. 


While  the  attention  of  tffe  empire  was  directed  to  the 
divorce  of  queen  Thietburga,  and  the  various  circum- 
stances which  attended  and  followed  that  event,  Hinc- 
mar,  who  had  little  individual  concern  in  these  pro- 
ceedings, was  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  others  which 
created  no  less  interest  in  the  Church  of  France. 
Among  the  suffragan  bishops  of  the  province  of  Rheims 
was  Rothad,  bishop  of  Soissons,  a  prelate  considerably 
the  senior  of  his  metropolitan,  having  been  consecrated 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious,  in  the  year  831, 
and  who,  for  that  and  other  reasons,  was  ill-disposed  to 
pay  so  strict  an  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  archbishop 
as  the  canons  required,  and  as  Hincmar  was  determined 
to  exact.  Rothad,  so  far  as  we  have  means  of  judging 
of  his  character,  seems  to  have  been  a  somewhat  weak 
and  obstinate  man,  and  to  have  had  so  little  regard  for 
the  ordinances  of  the  Church  as  to  manage  his  diocese 
in  an  irregular  and  careless  way,  even  should  we  sup- 
pose him  free  from  some  graver  offences  of  which  his 
adversaries  accused  him.  His  name  occurs  occasion- 
ally in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  although  never  in  a  very  prominent  po- 
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sition.  He  joined  with  others  in  the  deposition  of 
Ebo,  after  the  restoraticHi  of  Louis  the  Pious ;  he  was 
said  also  to  have  been  among  the  bishops  who  re-in- 
vested him  with  his  dignity,  at  the  command  of  the 
emperor  Lothaire  ;  he  was  one  of  the  adherents  of  that 
prince  in  opposition  to  Charles  the  Bald,  although  Sois- 
socs  lay  in  the  dominions  of  the  latter  ;  he  was  present 
at  the  Council  of  Beauvais  when  Hincmar  was  elected 
archbishop,  and  assisted  at  the  consecration.  There 
seems,  from  the  first,  to  have  been  a  misunderstanding 
between  the  two  prelates,  and  when  Godeschalcus  was 
condemned,  at  the  Council  of  Quiercy,  Hincmar  would 
not  permit  him  to  be  confined  in  the  diocese  of  Soissons, 
through  fear,  as  he  afterwards  told  pope  Nicholas,  that 
Rothad  might  have  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to 
prevent  him  from  spreading  his  heretical  notions,  or 
might  even  himself  be  in  danger  of  seduction.  The 
bishop  of  Soissons,  who  was  present  at  Quiercy,  may, 
probably,  have  expressed  some  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
monk  of  Orbais  which  afforded  ground  for  such  a  sus- 
picion.    Of  this,  however,  we  are  not  told. 

The  quarrel  was  brought  under  public  notice  at  the 
Synod  or  diet  of  Pistres,  held  by  king  Charles  in  the 
year  862.  At  this  assembly  Rothad  presented  himself, 
with  complaint  of  a  harsh  sentence  passed  upon  him  in 
the  previous  year  by  his  metropolitan.  It  appears  that 
three  or  four  years  before  a  clergyman  of  the  diocese  of 
Soissons  had  been  deprived  by  his  bishop,  on  a  criminal 
charge,  upon  the  justice  of  which  we  have  no  means  of 
deciding.  This  priest  appealed  to  Hincmar,  but  not 
till  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed  from  his  depriv- 
ation.    The  archbishop,  satisfied,  apparently,  that  the 
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charge  had  been  unfounded,  and  perhaps  not  unwilling 
to  find  an  opportunity  of  exerting  his  authority  in  op- 
position to  Rothad,  sent  him  back  to  his  Church,  at  the 
same  time  excommunicating  and  putting  into  confine- 
ment the  person  who  had  been  appointed  to  fill  his 
place,  and  who  probably  showed  some  resistance  on 
being  so  suddenly  required  to  relinquish  it.  To  this 
somewhat  peremptory  act  the  bishop  of  Soissons  was 
unwilling  to  submit,  and,  on  persisting  in  his  refusal, 
was  deprived  of  episcopal  communion,  in  a  provincial 
Council,  held  at  Soissons,  A.D.  861. 

This  account  of  the  quarrel  between  himself  and 
Hincmar  is  taken  from  Rothad' s  own  story.  The 
Council  of  Soissons  gave,  as  a  reason  for  the  degradation 
passed  upon  him,  that  he  refused  obedience  to  the  rules 
of  the  Church,  and  it  was  considered  as  fully  proved 
before  the  bishops  of  that  synod  that  he  pledged  in 
pawn,  with  Jews  and  tavern  keepers,  some  costly  ves- 
sels belonging  to  the  Church ;  that  he  had  alienated 
portions  of  the  Church  income,  without  permission  of 
his  metropolitan  and  of  the  other  bishops  of  his  pro- 
vince, and  that  he  had  led  a  life  which,  in  many  parti- 
culars, was  indecorous  in  a  person  of  his  station.*^  Of 
this  deposition  Rothad  complained  to  the  king  and 
bishops  at  Pistres,  and  when  Hincmar,  at  the  same  time, 
pressed,  on  the  other  hand,  for  a  confirmation  of  his 
sentence,  cut  short  all  further  proceedings  by  appealing 
to  the  holy  see.  None  present  chose  to  oppose  the 
appeal,  to  which  Hincmar,  with  great  reluctance,  was 
accordingly   forced   to  submit,  and   Rothad  hastened 

*■  See  Gess  Leben  Hincmars  p.  236,  who  quotes  Annal.  Bertin.  ad  ann,  861. 
Baronius  and  Du  Pin  represent  the  synod  as  held  at  Senlis,  in  the  year  863. 
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back  to  Soissons,  before  the  breaking  up  of  the  Council, 
to  prepare  for  his  journey,  and  wrote  to  the  kii^  and  to 
his  archbishop,  recommending  to  their  care  the  see  of 
Soissons  during  his  absence.  At  the  same  time  he 
ordered  the  clergyman,  whom  he  had  deposed,  to  be 
ready  to  attend  him  to  Rome,  that  the  pope  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  both  sides  of  the  question. 

The  messenger  charged  with  the  letters  to  Charles 
and  Hincmar,  at  Pistres,  carried  a  third  to  one  of  the 
bishops,  who  had  taken  Rothad's  part  in  the  previous 
discussion,  containing  a  defence  of  his  conduct,  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  other  prelates  who  might  be 
favourably  disposed  towards  him,  with  a  view  to  their 
undertaking  to  clear  his  character  in  the  presence  of 
the  king  and  the  rest  of  the  assembly.  Hincmar,  who 
was  opposed,  on  principle,  to  the  practice  of  appealing 
to  Rome,  and  who  was  anxious,  if  possible,  to  prevent 
it  in  the  present  instance,  suspected  that  this  letter 
might  contain  something  to  invalidate  the  appeal,  and 
therefore  urged  the  king  to  command  its  public  perusal, 
before  such  of  the  bishops  as  had  not  yet  taken  their 
departure  from  Pistres.  On  hearing  the  contents,  which 
was,  in  fact,  tantamount  to  pleading  the  cause  over 
again,  Hincmar  insisted  that  this  was  equivalent  to  a 
renunciatipn  of  the  appeal  to  Rome.  The  case  seemed 
plain,  for  such  an  appeal  implied,  of  necessity,  that  no 
other  judge  should  be  chosen  or  recognised  in  the  mean 
time  ;  and  therefore  the  king  and  the  bishops,  agreeing 
in  the  view  taken  by  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  sent 
in  haste  to  Soissons,  before  Rothad  had  time  to  make  his 
preparations  for  departure,  and  proclaiming  publicly,  in 
front  of  the  Church,  that  the  king  forbade  any  one  from 
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attending  him  in  his  journey,  put  an  effectual  stop  to 
his  undertaking  it.  Soon  afterwards  Charles,  no  douht 
at  Hincmar's  suggestion,  ordered  a  Council  to  attend 
him  at  St.  Medard's,  at  Soissons,  and  cited  the  bishops 
of  the  see  to  be  present.  The  summons  was  repeated 
a  second  and  a  third  time,  but  Rothad,  who  had  pro- 
tested against  the  obstacles  put  in  the  way  of  his 
journey  to  Rome,  declared  that  he  durst  not  attend  the 
Council,  as  it  would  be  an  offence  to  the  holy  see  to 
submit  to  any  judgment  pending  an  appeal  to  that 
supreme  court.  The  excuse  is  a  proof  that  Hincmar 
was  justified  in  considering  the  letter,  lately  addressed 
to  the  bishops  at  Pistres,  as  equivalent  to  a  renunciation 
of  the  appeal,  although  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  arose 
from  a  mere  blunder  of  Rothad,  who  had  no  such  in- 
tention in  writing  and  sending  it.  On  his  positive  re- 
fusal to  present  himself  before  Charles  and  the  syno^l 
assembled  at  St.  Medard's,  it  was  proposed  to  him  by 
the  bishops  who  were  sent  to  require  his  attendance,  to 
have  a  private  interview  with  the  king,  in  some  room  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  of  assembly.  He  agreed 
to  this,  though  not  without  great  reluctance,  and  clothed 
in  his  episcopal  robes,  and  carrying  the  gospels  and  the 
cross  with  him  as  a  token  of  his  sacred  ofBce,  he  begged 
the  permission  of  Charles  to  go  at  once  to  Rome.  The 
king,  who  had  yielded  with  some  unwillingness  to  the 
proposal  of  an  interview  with  his  refractory  bishop, 
replied  that  the  decision  of  that  matter  lay  entirely  with 
his  metropolitan  and  the  Council  then  met  for  deliber- 
ation, and  that  he  should  act  strictly  in  accordance  with 
their  advice.  As  nothing  farther  was  advanced  by 
Rothad,  the  king  then  retired.     After  this,  the  same 
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messengers  were  sent  with  the  most  pressing  entreaties 
at  one  time,  and  with  severe  menaces  at  another,  to 
urge  him  to  attend  the  Council,  but  without  success* 
The  Council  then  proceeded  to  deliberate  on  the  ques- 
tion, and  came  to  the  decision  that  he  must  be  deposed 
from  the  episcopate.  Rothad  prayed  earnestly  that 
they  would  not  presume  to  pass  such  a  sentence,  under 
the  circumstances,  but  would  permit  him  to  go  to 
Rome,  but  he  was  refused,  and  to  prevent  his  escaping 
without  permission,  confined  in  a  monastery.  Soon 
afterwards  another  bishop  was  elected  in  his  place.  To 
make  some  amends  for  the  loss  of  his  bishopric,  a  valu'- 
able  abbey  was  offered  him  by  the  king,  at  Hincmar'» 
wish,  on  condition,  according  to  Rothad's  own  account,^ 
that  he  would  relinquish  his  appeal,  and  remain  content 
with  the  decision  of  the  Council.  This  he  represents 
himself  as  indignantly  refusing,  but  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent  version  was  given,  as  we  shall  see,  by  the  archbishop 
of  Rheims,  in  a  letter  afterwards  written  to  pope 
Nicholas. 

More  than  a  year  after  these  events,  the  legates  sent 
by  pope  Nicholas  to  hold  the  Council  of  Metz,  and 
decide  upon  Lothaire's  divorce,  were  at  Smssons,  on  a 
visit  to  king  Charles.  Many  of  the  people  of  the  dio- 
cese, who  had  probably  enjoyed  great  freedom  from 
discipline  and  restraint,  under  the  laxity  and  negligence 
of  Rothad^s  government,  took  the  opportunity  to  apply 
to  the  king  and  his  visitors  for  the  restoration  of  their 
old  bishop.  Hincmar,  who  had  already  received  a 
reproof  from  pope  Nicholas  on  the  subject,  charging 
him  with  an  insult  toward  the  see  of  St.  Peter,  and  in- 

i>  Rothadi  Libellus  Proclamat.  ap.  Harduin.  ap  Gets.  p.  2S8. 
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sisting  that  he  should  either  restore  Rothad  within 
thirty  days,  or  appear  with  him,  personally,  or  by  his 
legate,  at  Rome,  on  pain  of  deprivation  from  his  priestly 
office,  assembled,  at  Senlis,  a  Council  of  several  pro- 
vinces, to  which  a  reference  has  been  already  made, 
and  sent  the  acts  of  its  proceedings  to  the  pope  by  the 
hand  of  bishop  Odo,  of  Beauvais.  In  these  was  con- 
tained an  apology  for  disallowing  the  appeal,  on  the 
ground  that  such  a  step  was  forbidden  by  the  laws  of 
the  empire.  Instead  of  pacifying  the  displeasure  of 
Nicholas,  the  papers  delivered  by  Odo  seem  to  have 
increased  it.  He  wrote,  in  return,  three  letters,  one  in 
answer  to  the  synodical  epistle  of  the  Council,  and  the 
others  addressed  to  Hincmar  and  the  king.  In  the  first 
he  easily  disposed  of  the  excuse  that  had  been  advanced 
by  them,  by  laying  down,  as  an  acknowledged  principle, 
that  if  the  laws  of  the  emperor  were  in  opposition  to 
the  canons  of  the  Church,  they  ought  to  be  disobeyed 
without  scruple,  and  by  representing  the  course  which 
Rothad  had  adopted  as  in  accordance  with  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Sardica.  Great  fault  is  found,  in  the 
same  letter,  with  the  substitution  of  another  bishop  in 
Rothad's  place,  and  they  are  charged  to  retract  what 
has  been  done,  on  the  peril  of  being  condemned  to  the 
same  degradation  which  had  been  imposed  on  the 
bishop  of  Soissons.  The  pope's  letter  to  Hincmar, 
though  speaking  in  the  same  tone  of  censure  with 
respect  to  all  which  had  been  done  in  Rothad's  case, 
contained  expressions  of  amity  and  respect,  and  a  con- 
firmation, for  which  Hincmar  had  applied  some  time 
before,  of  a  former  Council  of  Soissons,  which  had  been 
held  in  the  year  853,  and  which  decided  on  the  canon- 
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ical  regularity  of  his  consecration  to  the  see  of  Rheims. 
That  addressed  to  the  king  was  mainly  on  the  subject 
of  count  Baldwin,  containing  an  apology  for  the  pope's 
interference  in  his  behalf,  and  simply  be^ed  Charles  to 
permit  and  encourage  Rothad*s  journey  to  Rome.  Odo 
carried,  at  the  same  time,  a  message  or  epistle  to 
Rothad,  consoling  him  for  his  misfortunes,  urging  him 
to  come  to  Rome  as  soon  as  he  could  gain  permission, 
and  desiring  him,  on  no  account,  to  be  frightened  out  of 
his  present  line  of  conduct ;  yet  expressing,  at  the  same 
time,  the  hope  that  he  was  thoroughly  convinced,  in 
his  own  mind,  of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  for  this  clear* 
ness  of  conscience  was  an  indispensable  condition  to 
his  receiving  any  countenance  or  support  from  Rome. " 
The  date  of  these  letters  was  the  £8th  of  April,  863. 
The  king  was  very  reluctant  to  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  Nicholas,  not  only  because  he  regarded  the  claims  of 
the  pope  as  an  encroachment  upon  the  privil^es  of  the 
Church  of  France,  but  because  the  appeal  of  Rothad 
called  for  the  interference  of  a  foreign  power  with  his 
own  authority  no  less  than  with  that  of  Hincmar.  His 
queen  Ermentrude  wrote  to  Rome,  in  the  hope  of 
bending  the  firmness  of  the  pope's  resolution,  but  the 
attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and  Charles  found  himself 
forced  to  permit  Rothad  to  set  out  upon  his  journey. 
He  was  accompanied  or  followed  shortly  afterwards  by 
some  bishops,  who  were  commissioned  to  act  as  Hinc- 
mar's  deputies  or  legates  at  the  papal  court.  At  this 
time  an  unfriendly  feeling  existed  between  the  emperor 
and  his  uncle,  the  king  of  France,  in  consequence  of 
the  displeasure  which  the  latter  had  expressed  at  the 

•  Gest.  p.  244,  flrom  Harduia. 
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conduct  of  king  Lothaire  towards  his  wife  Thietburga. 
Accordingly  Louis,  when  the  party  of  French  bishops 
made  their  appearance  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  refused 
to  grant  them  a  passage  through  his  dominions.  This, 
probably,  was  a  hardship  regretted  by  Rothad  alone  ; 
his  companions  returned  into  France,  though  not  with- 
out finding  means  of  letting  the  pope  know  that  they 
had  proceeded  so  far  on  their  journey,  and  of  forward- 
ing to  him  the  letters  with  which  they  had  been  intrusted 
from  Hincmar  and  the  king  ;  but  a  sudden  illness  pre- 
vented the  deposed  bishop  of  Soissons  from  entering 
the  territory  of  Charles.  He  remained  at  Besan9on, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  other  bishops  had  left  that  place, 
succeeded  in  gaining  from  the  kings  of  Germany  and 
Lorraine  a  recommendation  to  the  emperor,  to  allow 
him  to  continue  his  journey  to  Rome  ;  and  that  sove- 
reign felt,  as  is  probable,  less  disinclination  to  one  who 
occupied  the  position  of  a  rebellious  subject  than  to  the 
faithful  bishops  who  had  previously  accompanied  him. 
He  arrived  in  Rome  in  the  spring  of  864,  and  waited 
there  some  months,  in  expectation  that  some  one  would 
appear  to  prefer  against  him  the  accusation  which  he 
was  come  to  answer. 

The  letter  from  Hincmar,  which  had  been  transmit- 
ted by  his  deputies  to  the  pope,  enters  with  great  ful- 
ness into  the  subject  of  their  correspondence  or  dispute. 
He  maintained  that  the  legates  whom  he  had  empowered 
to  represent  him  at  Rome,  and  who  were  the  bearers  of 
the  letter,  appeared  not  as  complainants  or  accusers, 
according  to  the  notion  of  Rothad  and  of  Nicholas  him- 
self, but  as  accused,  to  answer  the  chaises  brought 
against  him  by  the  late  bishop  of  Soissons.     It  was 
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true,  he  said,  that  Rothad  had  appealed  to  Rome, 
alleging  the  canons  of  Sardica  as  the  ground  of  his  con- 
duct ;  but  having,  in  the  meantime,  substituted  for  this 
the  choice  of  another  tribunal,  and  having  selected  the 
judges  by  whom  he  desired  to  be  tried,  he  had  brought 
himself  under  the  Carthaginian  and  African  canons, 
which  were  of  equal  authority  in  the  Church  with  those 
of  Sardica,  and  which  positively  forbade  any  appeal  to 
Rome  imder  these  circumstances.  The  decree  of  St. 
Gregory  was  to  the  same  purport.  And  again,  it  would 
be  unseemly  and  irreverent  toward  Rome  to  trouble 
that  supreme  court  with  all  the  quarrels  and  discussions 
which  took  place  among  the  lower  as  well  as  the  higher 
clergy  in  different  parts  of  tlie  Church,  and  which  were 
ordered  by  the  Nicene  and  other  synods  to  be  settled 
by  their  own  metropolitans  or  in  provincial  councils. 
He  lays  down  the  matters  in  which  appeals  may  be 
necessary,  as  the  following  : — when  the  dispute  involves 
some  question,  connected  with  episcopal  conduct,  in 
which  the  canons  of  the  Church  have  never  passed  any 
decision,  and  on  which  assemblies  of  one  or  more  pro- 
vinces have  been  unable  to  come  to  any  satisfactory 
conclusion ;  or  again,  whenever,  in  causes  of  greater 
importance,  the  bishop  appeals  from  a  provincial  synod, 
without  having  compromised  this  appeal  by  choosing 
other  judges  for  himself.  In  either  of  these  cases  the 
Sardican  canons  allow  the  appeal,  and  permit  the  pope 
to  require  that  a  new  enquiry  should  be  made,  to  be 
conducted,  however,  not  at  Rome,  but  in  the  same  place 
in  which  the  cause  of  dispute  had  arisen,  or  the  former 
trial  had  taken  place.  A  third  case  is,  when  a  charge 
is  brought  against  a  metropolitan  who  has  had  his  rank 
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recognised  by  receiving  the  pallium  from  Rome,  who 
had  the  privilege  of  demanding,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  decision  of  the  pope  should  be  taken  upon  the 
matter  of  complaint.  But  as  Rothad's  case  could  fall 
under  neither  of  these  classes,  he  had  no  canonical 
right  to  make  the  appeal.  With  respect  to  Rothad's 
own  character  and  conduct,  Hincmar  informs  Nicholas 
that  he  had  vainly  endeavoured,  for  many  years,  at  one 
time  with  kindness  and  indulgence,  at  another  with 
more  severity,  to  bring  him  to  greater  regularity  of 
life,  and  a  stricter  obedience  to  the  canons  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Church ;  he  had  been  forced  at  last  to 
bring  him  before  a  Council,  and  Rothad  had  then 
chosen  certain  judges  to  decide  the  cause  between 
himself  and  his  metropolitan.  To  these  Hincmar  had 
submitted  himself,  though  it  was  plainly  a  concession 
that  could  not  have  been  legally  demanded  or  expected 
from  him.  On  his  deprivation  an  abbey  had  been 
given  him,  whose  revenues  would  have  been  amply 
sufficient  for  the  continuance  of  the  luxurious  life 
which  he  had,  hitherto,  been  accustomed  to  lead.  With 
this  arrangement  he  was  perfectly  content,  until  the 
bishops  of  Lothaire*s  kingdom,  irritated  at  the  part 
taken  by  Hincmar  in  the  question  of  Thietburga*s 
divorce,  had  instigated  him  to  demand  his  restitution 
from  Rome  ;  and  some  other  prelates  of  Germany  had 
joined  in  the  same  act,  from  feelings  of  hostility,  in 
consequence  of  the  decided  part  taken  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  in  opposition  to  king  Louis,  on  oc- 
casion of  his  invading  France,  at  which  time  Rothad 
had  lent  a  favourable  ear  to  the  arguments  of  that 
prince,  although,  he  was  prevented,  by  the  vigilance  of 
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his  metropolitan,  from  openly  joining  the  invading 
army.  However,  notwithstanding  all  the  arguments  to 
be  adduced  against  the  restoration  of  Rothad,  Hincmar 
assured  the  pope  that  on  receiving  his  letters  by  the 
bishop  of  Beauvais,  he  had  lost  no  time  in  laying  them 
before  the  prelates  who  had  condemned  him,  and  urg- 
ing them  to  comply  with  his  wishes.  The  deputies 
would  have  set  out  immediately,  but  Hincmar  was  em- 
ployed in  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  the 
king  and  his  son  Charles,  who  was  engaged  in  a  rebel- 
lion. The  pope  had  complained  of  Hincmar's  lengthi- 
ness  of  style,  a  charge  to  which,  it  must  be  granted,  that 
he  was  open  in  some  degree,  although  it  was  the  fault 
of  the  time,  rather  than  of  the  archbishop  of  Rheims 
individually,  and  one  which  is  conspicuous  in  all  the 
documents  of  that  age,  and  not  least  in  the  letters  of 
pope  Nicholas  himself.  He  replied  to  the  complaint 
in  the  words  of  St.  Austin,  who  says  that  words,  how- 
ever numerous,  are  not  too  many,  if  the  subject  neces- 
sarily requires  them.  While  the  letters  sent  from 
Nicholas  by  the  bishop  of  Beauvais  had  required  that 
legates  should  be  sent  with  Rothad  to  Rome,  others 
which  he  had  sent  to  king  Charles  by  the  hands  of 
Luido,  the  king's  ambassador,  ordered  Hincmar  and  the 
Council  of  Soissons  to  restore  him  to  that  bishopric. 
This  Hincmar  declined  to  do,  using,  in  making  his  ex- 
cuse for  the  refiisal,  terms  of  such  excessive  reverence 
and  affection,  that,  customary  as  this  mode  of  speaking 
is  in  the  writings  of  the  day,  it  is  di£Scult  to  avoid  at- 
tributing  to  them  an  ironical  meaning.^    The  reasons 

'  He  nyi  "  SeUt  rererentiwiinft  et  amftntfiriin^  colenda  daldwinui  yettra 
pfttemitasy  hoe  me  egere  nequiyiMe  pto  Ue  qjam  eontineDtiir  in  rabditU,"  etc 
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for  not  restoring  him  were,  first,  that  the  bishops  who 
had  ordered  his  deposition  could  not  be  re-assembled, 
as  they  were  kept  in  their  dioceses  by  dread  of  a  Nor- 
man invasion ;  secondly,  because  Rothad  had  already 
commenced  his  journey  to  Rome ;  thirdly,  because  all 
the  bishops  to  whom  Hincmar  communicated  the  order 
of  the  pope,  declined  having  any  share  in  restoring  a 
man  who  had  been  so  negligent  in  preserving  discipline, 
so  disobedient  to  canonical  rules,  and  so  rebellious,  on 
all  occasions,  to  the  will  of  his  king  and  metropolitan. 
In  proof  that  the  reputation  thus  universally  given  to 
Rothad  was  not  unmerited,  he  recounted  some  of  his 
misdemeanours.  If,  however,  he  continues,  the  pope 
persists,  for  some  reason  which  has  been  overlooked  by 
the  bishops  of  France,  or  which  they  had  no  opportunity 
of  knowing,  in  demanding  Rothad*s  restoration,  no  ob- 
stacle will  be  opposed,  inasmuch  as  every  one  acknow- 
ledges that  the  Churches  of  France  are  in  the  primacy 
of  St.  Peter,  and  subject  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  He 
expostulates  with  the  pope  on  the  numerous  threats  of 
excommunication  which  he  had  lavished  upon  him  in 
his  letters,  but  professes  to  regard  them  as  a  just  pun- 
ishment for  his  many  sins.  For  the  future,  he  says,  it 
will  be  his  great  business  to  conduct  himself  so  as  to 
avoid  a  repetition  of  them,  that  he  may  run  no  risk  of 
dying  out  of  commimion  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 
However,  he  reminds  the  pope  that  he  himself  gives 
the  name  of  brethren  to  metropolitan  bishops,  and  that 
while  the  metropolitan  has  no  right  to  oppress  one  of 
his  suffragans,  a  certain  respect  and  obedience  is,  at  the 
same  time,  due  from  the  latter  to  the  former.  In  the 
letter  previously  sent  by  the  Council  of  Soissons,  the 
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pope  had  been  requested  to  pay  a  just  regard  to  the 
privileges  of  the  French  Churches,  and  had  expressed, 
in  return,  his  determination  to  preserve  those  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Hincmar  now  says,  as  if  in  answer 
to  this  resolution,  that  the  privileges  of  Rome  are  best 
kept  up  by  preserving  those  of  the  provincial  Churches, 
such  as  Rheims,  and  that  he  himself,  in  labouring  to 
uphold  the  latter,  had  been  striving,  in  fact,  to  maintain 
the  rights  of  the  apostolic  see. 

In  the  same  letter,  referring  to  an  order  lately  sent 
by  Nicholas,  that  the  archbishops  of  Treves  and  Co- 
logne are  to  be  reckoned  as  no  longer  bishops,  Hincmar 
begs  the  pope  to  say  plainly  whether  Ebo's  name  is  to 
be  kept,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  done,  on  the  diptychs 
of  the  Church  of  Rheims,  for  Ebo,  in  having  presumed 
to  exercise  episcopal  offices  after  his  deposition,  stood 
apparently  on  the  same  ground  with  the  two  metropo- 
litans of  Lorraine.  This  might  be  an  important  ques- 
tion to  Hincmar,  for  the  validity  of  his  own  ordination 
depended  upon  that  of  the  deposition  of  his  predecessor, 
and  although  Nicholas  had  lately  sent  him  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  Council  which,  in  S5S,  decided  that  he  had 
been  canonically  ordained,  the  same  pope,  by  taking 
up  the  cause  of  some  priests  ordained  by  Ebo  during 
the  vacancy  of  the  see,  had,  in  fact,  given  his  counte- 
nance to  the  opposite  side.  Hincmar  may  have  also 
wished  to  know  whether  the  pope  would  be  willing  to 
put  upon  the  same  footing  a  decree  of  his  own  and  one 
passed  by  a  Council  of  bishops,  such  as  that  by  which, 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious,  the  former  archbishop 
of  Rheims  had  been  deposed. 

We  may  notice  that,  in  an  account  which  Hincmar 
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gives  the  pope,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  letter,  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  treated  Godeschalcus,  in  answer 
to  some  false  or  exaggerated  statements  that  had  been 
made  against  him,  upon  that  subject,  to  Nicholas,  he 
mentions  that  both  he  himself  and  the  heretical  monk 
had  been  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Council 
lately  held  at  Metz.*  The  citation  was  altogether 
irregular,  and  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  no  time  was 
allowed  them  to  come.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
Nicholas  may  have  given  directions  or  permission  to 
his  legate  to  issue  the  summons  to  which  allusion  is 
here  made  ;  and  the  prelates  assembled  at  Metz  would 
be  ready  either  to  suggest  or  to  further  any  plea  which 
might  bring  trouble  or  annoyance  to  the  archbishop  of 
Rheims. 

It  is  clear,  from  this  letter,  and  from  the  whole  of 
his  conduct  in  the  affair,  that  while  the  archbishop  of 
Rheims  held  the  see  of  Rome  in  the  highest  reverence, 
as  enjoying  by  right  a  primacy  over  the  whole  of  west- 
em  Christendom,  he  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  power 
of  hearing  appeals,  now  claimed  by  pope  Nicholas,  was 
an  innovation  on  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  Church, 
and  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  national 
Churches  and  provincial  bishops.  The  ground  assumed 
by  Nicholas  seems  indeed  only  tenable  on  the  hypothe- 
sis that  all  other  bishops  derived  their  authority  and 
jurisdiction,  not  immediately  from  our  Lord  and  his 
Apostles,  but  through  the  pope,  in  a  somewhat  similar 
way  to  that  in  which  nobles,  at  the  present  time  or  a 
little  later  in  history,  derived  their  rank  from  their 

*  He  styles  it  "  conciliabQluxn  nuper  Metis  habitum,  quod  vocari  Synodum 
vetuistis,  sicttt  intelligo.**  The  pope,  in  fact,  had  compared  pt  to  the  "  La- 
trocinium"  of  Ephesus,  and  ordered  it  to  be  called  "  Prostibnlum." 
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feudal  superior.  The  custom  of  sending  the  pallium  to 
all  metropolitan  bishops  no  doubt  aided  in  su^esting 
or  confirming  this  opinion  ;  but  perhaps  no  one,  and 
certainly  none  of  the  better  informed  among  the  clergy, 
regarded  this  practice  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  sym- 
bolical evidence  of  union  and  goodwill,  or  perhaps,  at 
furthest,  of  the  primacy  of  the  Apostolic  see.  This 
explanation  is,  in  fact,  furnished  by  one  of  the  popes 
of  the  present  century.' 

Hincmar,  certainly,  in  many  passages  in  his  letters, 
and  other  works,  maintains,  in  the  most  positive  terms, 
the  doctrine  of  the  independency  of  provincial  Churches. 
In  the  epistle  to  Nicholas,  of  which  an  abstract  has  just 
been  given,  he  uses  the  following  terms,  the  strongest, 
perhaps,  of  all  which  are  to  be  found,  on  this  subject,  in 
his  extant  treatises  :  '*  the  Lord  himself  hath  founded, 
on  the  apostolic  rock,  his  Church,  which,  both  before 
his  passion,  and  after  his  resurrection,  he  committed 
with  special  care,  and  by  a  singular  privilege,  to 
St.  Peter,  and  in  him  to  his  vicars,  so  that  whoso 
honours  his  see  and  the  pontiff  of  his  see,  honours  him 
who  said,  he  who  receiveth  whomsoever  I  shall  send 
receiveth  me."  These  words  might  be  understood 
either  as  conceding  all  which  Nicholas  and  his  succes- 
sors demanded  or  could  desire,  or  as  implying  simply 
the  recognition  of  primacy,  which  was  the  well-known 
doctrine  of  Europe  after  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 
That  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  meant  it  to  be  taken  in 
the  latter  sense  is  clear,  from  the  plain  explanation 
which  he  elsewhere  gives,  on  several  occasions,  of  the 

'  By  pope  Pascbal,  in  sending  the  pallium  to  the  archbishop  of  Vienna,  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious. 
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gift  of  the  keys  conferred  by  our  Lord  on  St.  Peter, 
and  of  the  charge  addressed  to  him  to  feed  his  sheep. 
These  he  interprets,  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
St.  Cyprian  and  others  of  the  fathers,  as  spoken  to 
St.  Peter  as  representative,  not  of  the  bishop  of  Rome 
in  particular,  but  of  all  the  bishops  of  the  Church, 
one  of  the  apostles  being  chosen,  rather  than  all  the 
twelve,  to  receive  the  promise  and  command  as  a  token 
of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  not  of  the  supremacy  of. 
Rome,  or,  at  all  events,  not  of  such  a  supremacy  as  was 
claimed  by  pope  Nicholas  and  his  successors. 

After  waiting  for  half  a  year  in  Rome,  as  if  in  ex- 
pectation that  Hincmar  would  send  some  one  to  conduct 
the  cause  against  him,  Rothad  presented  a  petition  to 
the  pope  filled  with  bitter  complaints  against  the  arch- 
bishop, and  with  assurances  that  he  had  never  from  the 
first  moment  intended  to  renounce  his  appeal  to  Rome. 
Accordingly,  on  Christmas-eve,  in  a  discourse  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  make  at  that  season,  from  the  pulpit 
of  the  Greater  St.  Mary's,  Nicholas  adverted  to  this 
subject,  and  exposed  the  illegality  of  the  deposition 
of  the  bishop  of  Soissons,  after  he  had  referred  his 
cause  to  the  apostolic  see.  Even  had  he  chosen  to 
submit  it  to  other  judges,  as  was  pretended  by  Hincmar 
and  the  king,  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  should  have 
prevented  such  a  proceeding,  instead  of  taking  advant- 
age of  it,  in  prejudice  of  his  appeal.  He  also  laid 
down  the  doctrine  that  no  general  Council  could  be 
convened  without  the  command  of  the  papal  chair, 
from  whence  it  followed  that  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
late  Synod  of  Soissons  must  be  altogether  null  and 
invalid. 
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Allusion  was  made,  in  this  discourse,  to  the  general 
consent  of  many  decretal  letters,  on  the  subject  of  ap- 
peal to  Rome.  This  is  the  first  occasicm  on  which 
these  documents,  which  can  be  none  other  than  those 
contained  in  the  collection  of  Isidore,  are  mentioned  by 
the  pope.  He  entered  into  the  subject  more  at  length 
shortly  afterwards,  as  will  be  seen.  It  has  be«i  con- 
jectured that  Rothad  brought  them  with  him  from 
France,  and  thus,  for  the  first  time,  made  them  known 
at  Rome ;  an  opinion  which  derives  weight  from  the 
fact  that  the  French  Church  had  already  been,  for  some 
years,  acquainted  with  them,  as  appears  from  their 
having  been  quoted  by  Hincmar  in  his  great  work, 
published  in  859,  on  predestination;  and  that  they 
were,  probably,  not  known  by  Nicholas  at  the  beginning 
of  the  former  discussion  about  Rothad,  because  he  con- 
fined himself,  for  some  time,  to  the  authority  of  the 
Council  of  Sardica,  whereas  the  decretal  letters,  if 
genuine,  furnished  a  far  clearer  ground  on  which  to  rest 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  holy  see. 

The  public  declaration  in  favour  of  Rothad  was 
quickly  followed  by  as  public  an  act  of  restitution  to 
his  former  dignity  and  office.  This  took  place  on  the 
festival  of  St.  Agnes,  in  January,  865.  Rothad  de- 
clared his  readiness  to  appear,  when  called  upon,  to 
answer  any  accusation  that  might  be  brought  against 
him,  and  performed  mass  in  presence  of  the  pope  and 
the  Roman  clergy  and  people,  in  token  of  his  full  pos- 
session of  the  sacerdotal  or  episcopal  character.  He 
was  then  furnished  with  letters  by  the  pope,  testifying 
to  the  king  and  bishops  of  France  that  he  was  restored 
to  his  station  and  right  as  bishop  of  Soissons.    Arsenius, 
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who  was  at  this  time  sent  as  legate  into  that  kingdom, 
was  commissioned  to  see  that  the  papal  orders  were 
obeyed. 

Some  of  these  letters  require  notice,  from  the  im- 
portance of  the  lines  of  argument  adopted  by  the  writer. 
In  that  which  is  addressed  to  king  Charles,  he  throws 
great  blame  upon  Hincmar  for  his  conduct  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  justifies  his  own  by  a  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  which  directed  that  any  bishop  or  other 
clergyman,  who  had  ground  of  complaint  against  his 
metropolitan,  might  bring  it  before  the  primate  of  the 
diocese,'  or  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  which  of 
course  applied  equally,  or  in  a  higher  degree,  to  Rome, 
especially  as  the  canons  of  Sardica  were  an  additional 
ground  for  the  possession  of  this  privilege  by  the  latter 
city.  In  the  letter  to  Hincmar,  after  reproaches,  in 
the  same  strain,  for  his  forgetfulness  of  what  was  due 
to  the  apostolic  see,  he  replies  to  some  of  the  ex- 
cuses which  had  been  made  by  the  archbishop  in  his 
last  letter  to  Rome.  He  denies  that  Rothad  could  be 
regarded  as  having  relinquished  the  appeal,  and  chosen 
judges  for  himself,  for  in  the  document  which  was  re- 
presented as  containing  the  proposal  for  a  new  trial, 
and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  sent  to  the  bishops  at 
Pistres  before  the  termination  of  the  diet,  neither  the 
names  nor  the  number  of  the  judges  chosen  were  to  be 
found ;  and  if  neither  of  these  particulars  were  speci- 
fied, it  was  impossible,  according  to  Nicholas,  that  any 
choice  could  have  been  intended.  But  even  granting 
that  this  had  been  Rothad's  meaning,  the  pope  remarks, 

>  Diocese  is  here  used  in  a  wider  sense,  as  an  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
including  under  it  several  metropolitan  sees. 

Y  2 
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that  to  appeal  to  any  bishop  or  Council,  pending  an 
appeal  to  Rome,  was  clearly  irregular,  and  therefore 
should  have  been  disregarded  by  Hincmar  and  the 
king.  Again,  he  complains,  and  not  without  justice, 
that  a  needless  waste  of  time  had  been  suffered  by 
Hincmar  to  elapse  between  the  reception  of  the  letters 
from  Rome  and  his  acting  in  any  way  upon  them. 
Nicholas,  no  doubt,  was  well  aware  that  had  there  been 
any  anxiety,  on  the  archbishop's  part,  to  settle  the 
matter  speedily,  the  various  causes  of  delay  alleged  by 
him,  such  as  his  emplo3nnent  as  arbitrator  between  the 
king  and  his  son,  or  the  fear  of  a  Norman  invasion, 
would  have  been  surmounted  without  much  difficulty. 
Finally,  he  gives  him  his  choice,  again,  either  to  rein- 
state Rothad  at  once,  or  to  accompany  him  to  Rome  as 
soon  as  he  should  have  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of 
the  journey,  on  pain  of  his  being  deposed  of  his  archi- 
episcopal  rank  and  office,  by  the  judgment  of  God,  and 
the  authority  of  the  apostolic  see,  without  any  hope  of 
future  restoration. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  Hincmar  could  be  indiffe- 
rent to  these  menaces.  Although  no  one  was  more  fully 
aware  than  himself  that  the  arbitrary  right  of  deposition, 
thus  claimed  by  pope  Nicholas,  was  a  mere  usurpation, 
altogether  unrecognised  by  the  acknowledged  rules  or 
former  practice  of  the  Church,  the  example  of  the 
archbishops  of  Treves  and  Cologne  was  too  fresh  in  his 
remembrance  to  give  room  for  any  expectation  that  the 
threats  of  the  pope  would  be  unfulfilled.  Those  pre- 
lates were  his  equals  in  dignity,  they  had  been  sup- 
ported by  the  bishops  of  their  own  provinces  with 
greater  unanimity  and  earnestness  than  had  been  ex- 
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hibited  in  Hincmar's  cause,  by  his  own  suffragans  and 
the  other  bishops  of  France  ;  and  the  support  of  their 
king  might  have  been  relied  on  with  even  greater  se- 
curity than  that  of  Charles  in  the  present  cause,  be- 
cause the  interests  of  Lothaire  were  more  intimately 
concerned  in  the  question  of  Thietburga's  divorce,  than 
those  of  the  king  of  France  in  that  of  Rothad*s  depo- 
sition. Therefore,  he  could  not  doubt  that  Nicholas 
would  put  his  sentence  in  force  against  him  ;  that  the 
French  bishops  would  either  at  once,  or  gradually,  ac- 
knowledge its  validity ;  and  that  the  king,  however 
strongly  bound  to  him  by  ties  of  gratitude  and  affection, 
however  ill-disposed  to  admit  such  an  interference  as 
that  of  the  pope,  in  the  relations  between  his  subjects 
and  himself,  would  be  forced,  ere  long,  to  yield  to  the 
combination  formed  against  him.  If  he  cast  his  regards 
upon  the  other  metropolitans  of  France  or  the  neigh- 
bouring territories,  not  a  single  man  was  to  be  found 
on  whose  countenance,  even  for  a  short  time,  he  could 
have  any  reason  to  rely.  It  was  plain,  therefore,  that 
no  course  was  left  him  but  submission,  and  Rothad  was 
accordingly  permitted  to  take  quiet  possession  of  his 
diocese,  an  act  which  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
death,  just  at  this  season,  of  the  bishop  who  had  been 
substituted  in  his  place. 

That  the  complaints  of  pope  Nicholas,  in  his  last 
letter  to  Hincmar,  of  a  certain  want  of  openness  and 
straightforwardness  in  the  archbishops  conduct,  were 
not  without  some  foundation,  can  scarcely  be  denied. 
This  is  so  far  true,  that  in  two,  or  perhaps  three  in- 
stances, Hincmar  had  availed  himself  to  the  utmost  of 
circumstances  which  offered  themselves.     He  had  de- 
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provinces,  and  especially  to  depose  a  bishop,  without 
the  direction  or  sanction  of  the  pope,  must  imply  a 
breach  of  this  fair  proportion  of  unity  and  dependence* 
To  Nicholas  himself,  with  his  interpretation  of  St.  Leo's 
meaning,  the  consequence  was  a  natural  and  obvious 
one ;  to  Hincmar  and  those  of  the  Gallican  Church 
who  agreed  with  him,  it  was  unfairly  drawn.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  support  it  by  the  canon  horn  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  which  has  been  already  quoted,  by  the  ar- 
gument, that  detriment  done  to  any  one  of  the  limbs 
must  needs  affect  the  head,  that  is,  to  depose  or  other- 
wise harm  a  bishop,  must  affect  the  pope,  and,  by  ad- 
ducing a  canon  of  Sardica,  which  ordered  or  permitted 
bishops,  from  all  provinces,  to  refer  to  the  head,  that 
is,  to  the  seat  of  the  apostle  Peter. 

But,  independently  of  these  arguments  in  justification 
of  Rothad's  appeal,  and  condemnation  of  the  treatment 
which  he  had  received,  the  whole  authority  of  the 
papal  decretal  letters  is,  as  Nicholas  next  argues,  in  op- 
position to  conduct  so  independent  of  the  Roman  see. 
That  these  letters  are  worthy  of  the  highest  reverence 
is  plain  from  this  consideration,  that  since  the  appro- 
bation of  Rome  is  generally  accepted  as  a  test  of  the 
soundness  of  all  documents,  those  which  came  from  the 
pen  of  any  pope  who  lived  and  died  in  the  true  faith^ 
must,  of  necessity,  be  received  by  the  Church.  An 
objection,  however,  had  been  brought  against  the  epis- 
tles now  in  question ;  and  if  we  suppose  that  Rothad 
was  the  first  to  introduce  them  to  the  knowledge  of 
Nicholas,  it  is  probable  that  the  objection  was  also 
conveyed  by  him,  as  one  that  had  been  commonly  ad- 
vanced in  his  own  country  against  the  genuineness  or 
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the  authenticity  of  Isidore's  collection.  It  appears  to  be 
no  very  valid  or  satisfactory  one,  and  if  the  learning 
and  ingenuity  of  the  French  Church  could  discover  no 
stronger  argument  against  the  forgery,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  Nicholas  prevailed  in  the  dispute.  These 
decretals,  the  objectors  maintained,  were  not  contained 
in  the  code  of  Church  canons,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  reckoned  as  of  equal  or  similar  authority.  The 
pope  replied,  that  the  same  argument  would  lie  against 
the  writings  of  St.  Gregory,  and  the  rest  of  the  fathers, 
and  even  against  the  Holy  Scriptures  themselves,  none 
of  which  were  contained  in  the  code  of  ecclesiastical 
law.  But,  he  adds,  since  we  accept  the  Scripture,  al- 
though not  included  in  that  collection  of  canons,  be- 
cause pope  Innocent  ordered  it  to  be  received,  so  we 
are  equally  bound  to  acknowledge  the  decretal  letters, 
open  as  they  are  to  the  same  objections,  because  pope 
Leo  declares  that  all  the  decrees  of  all  his  predecessors, 
on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  ordinances  and  canonical 
discipline,  are  to  be  observed  with  the  utmost  reverence, 
and  this  must  include  equally  those  which  are  incor- 
porated in  the  body  of  the  canons,  and  those  which, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  have  been  omitted  in  the 
compilation. 

We  shall  find  Hincmar,  on  a  future  occasion,  attempt- 
ing to  answer  this  argument,  which  appears  to  shew 
that  the  zeal  and  firmness  of  the  pope  were  superior  to 
his  logical  discrimination.  With  a  second  he  might 
have  found  it  somewhat  more  difficult  to  deal,  in  which 
Nicholas  remarked  that  his  opponents  were  ready  to 
use  these  decretals  when  favouring  their  own  cause  and 
when  they  seemed  to  tell  against  the  privileges  of  Romei 
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but  denied  their  genuineness  or  their  authority  when' 
they  were  of  weight  on  the  contrary  side.  It  is  hard 
to  say  to  what  he  especially  refers  in  this  observation. 
Hincmar,  it  is  true,  had,  on  several  occasions,  made 
use  of  the  false  decretals,  but  never,  so  far  as  appears 
from  his  extant  works,  written  before  this  period,  in 
opposition  to  the  claims  of  Rome  ;  on  the  contrary,  one 
of  the  few  places  in  which  he  adopts  them  is  in  his 
treatise  on  predestination,  of  which  he  had  sent  a  copy, 
the  year  before,  to  the  pope,  and  in  which  he  quotes  a 
passage  from  the  spurious  letters  of  Anacletus,  in  proof 
of  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  Church.*^  The  great 
difference  between  the  use  which  Hincmar  makes  of 
these  letters  and  the  advantage  to  which  they  are  turned 
by  Nicholas  is,  that  the  latter  builds  entirely  upon 
them  doctrines  hitherto  unknown,  and  which  could  be 
supported  by  no  other  proof,  whereas  the  archbishop  of 
Rheims  quotes  them  only  as  furnishing  an  additional 
evidence  to  truths  already  granted,  and  even  without 
them  easily  established  or  defended.  In  the  latter  case 
their  genuineness  could  be  of  little  importance,  nor  was 
it  necessarily  incumbent  on  the  writer  who  thus  used 
them  to  have  satisfied  himself  without  any  doubt  on 
this  point.  But  when  applied  to  such  a  purpose  as  that 
for  which  they  are  advanced  by  pope  Nicholas,  any 
deficiency  in  the  Mlest  proof  that  they  were  both  genu- 
ine and  of  authority,  subjects  the  author  to  a  graver 
charge  than  even  that  of  the  most  culpable  negligence. 
Among  the  particular  privileges  derived  by  pope 

^  In  the  writing  addressed  to  the  Synod  of  Toussi.  in  the  year  860,  against 
the  plunder  of  Church  property,  ha  quotes  the  letters  of  the  popes  Anacletus^ 
Urban,  and  Lucius,  and  in  the  treatise  on  the  diyorce  of  Lothaire,  one  of 
pope  Euaristus,  on  the  eonditions  of  a  legitimate  marxiage.    Gees,  p.  269. 
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Nicholas  from  the  decretal  letters,  so  providentially 
thrown  in  his  way,  as  he  must  have  thought,  are  the 
following : — ^that  no  provincial  synod  can  be  summoned 
without  special  permission  from  the  pope ;  that  even 
when  it  is  thus  regularly  assembled,  no  decision  is  to 
be  considered  as  final  until  ratified  by  him ;  that  all 
the  more  important  and  all  complicated  questions,  es- 
pecially disputes  among  bishops,  belong  solely  to  his 
jurisdiction;  and  that  not  only  any  bishop,  but  any 
clergyman,  of  whatever  rank,  has  the  right  of  appeal  to 
Rome  from  any  tribunal  whatever,  and  may  summon 
his  adversary  or  his  judges  to  the  papal  court.^  These 
and  other  points  were  likely  to  meet  with  a  favourable 
acceptance  with  the  suffragan  bishops  and  the  lower 
clergy  of  the  Church,  as  they  virtually  annulled  the 
whole  authority  of  metropolitans  and  ^  of  all  Church 
assemblies  larger  than  the  meetings  of  the  clergy  of  a 
single  diocese.  If  the  decretals  were  recognised  as 
law,  a  bishop  could  have  no  superior  but  the  pope,  and 
Rome  was  at  too  great  a  distance  from  most  parts  of 
Europe  to  make  such  an  authority  formidable  ;  besides 
which  political  interests  were  so  likely  to  interfere  with 
a  speedy  judgment  at  that  court  as  to  make  it,  in  all 
probability,  generally  disregarded.  It  seems  plain  that 
the  compiler  of  these  documents  intended  them  as  an 
attack  upon  the  rights  of  metropolitan  bishops.  We 
cannot  so  easily  decide  wheUier  the  object  of  the  attempt 
was  to  exalt  the  privileges  of  Rome  and  increase  her 
power,  or  to  free  the  suffragan  bishops  from  the  control 
of  their  superiors.  The  forgery  cannot  be  attributed  to 
the  command  or  consent  of  any  Roman  pontiff  of  the 

*  GeM,  p.  270. 
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ninth  century  ;  for  it  is  evident  that  Leo  IV.  could  not 
have  been  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  decretals  in  the 
early  part  of  his  pontificate,  at  the  time  of  the  return 
or  new  consecration  of  bishops  in  Brittany ;  and  even 
Nicholas,  in  a  letter  written  in  the  year  863,  two  years 
before  the  epistle  already  noticed,  to  the  bishops  <tf 
France,  proves  that  he  was,  at  that  time,  equally  igno« 
rant,  by  referring  to  the  decrees  of  his  predecessors 
Siricius,  Innocent,  Zosimus,  and  others,  from  which  it 
seems  an  allowable  inference  that,  at  that  period,  he 
knew  of  none  earlier  than  the  first-mentioned  of  those 
pontiffs.^ 

Hincmar,  however,  elsewhere  mentions  that  the  de- 
cretals were  first  brought  into  France,  firom  Spain,  by 
Riculf,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  who  succeeded  to  that 
see  as  early  as  the  year  787.  They  could  not  have 
been  much  known  for  the  next  thirty  or  forty  years, 
but  seem  to  have  spread  through  the  dioceses  in  the 
north  and  east  of  France  after  that  time.  But  for  a 
single  circumstance  we  should  conclude  that  they  were 
quite  unknown  at  Home  till  the  time  of  Rothad's  jour- 
ney to  St.  Peter's  chair.  The  exception  is  that  before 
the  date  of  Riculf  s  accession  to  Mentz,  pope  Adrian  I. 
is  said  to  have  sent  a  copy  of  canons  and  papal  decrees 
to  Ingelram,  bishop  of  Metz,  containing  many  extracts 
firom  Isidore's  collection.  Considerable  doubt  is  thrown 
on  this  story  by  the  fact  that  the  same  pope,  shortly 
before,  sent  another  copy  to  Charlemagne,  very  different 
from  that  which  he  is  reported  to  have  transmitted  to 

k  Quoted  from  Harduin  by  Gess,  p.  198,  who  refers  to  SpitUer's  Geschiehte 
des  Kanonlschen  Rechts,  p.  256,  and  considers  this  passage  as  condusive  in 
favour  of  Rothad's  having  brought  the  iUae  decretals  with  him  to  Rome. 
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bishop  Ingelram;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
compilation  known  by  the  name  of  Ingelram's  collec- 
tion, so  far  from  being  the  work  of  Adrian  I.  owes  its 
authorship  to  Hincmar  bishop  of  Laon,  nephew  of  the 
archbishop  of  Rheims,  in  which  case  it  would  scarcely 
be  of  earlier  date  than  the  year  870,  nearly  a  century 
after  the  alleged  correspondence  between  the  pope  and 
the  bishop  of  Metz.  It  is  impossible,  however,  as  will 
be  seen  afterwards,  to  attribute  the  document  to  the 
younger  Hincmar.  The  history,  on  the  whole,  if  we 
are  to  suppose  that  Hincmar  was  right  in  his  assertion, 
may  probably  be  as  follows  : — ^the  collection  known 
under  the  name  of  Isidore,  whether  really  the  foigery 
of  a  person  of  that  name,  or  intended  to  pass  for  the 
work  of  St.  Isidore,  of  Seville,  was  brought  from  Spain 
into  France,  by  Riculf,  a  few  years  before  his  accession 
to  the  see  of  Mentz.  It  is  not  impossible  that  a  copy 
may  have  been  sent  to  Adrian,  either  by  the  author 
himself,  or  by  Riculf;  and  indeed  it  would  be  impro- 
bable that  the  author  should  abstain  from  sending  them 
to  Rome,  calculated  as  they  were  to  advance  the  privi- 
leges of  the  apostolic  see.  But  if  Adrian  was  aware  of 
their  existence  and  had  sufficient  belief  in  their  genuine- 
ness to  send  extracts  from  them  to  the  bishop  of  Metz, 
his  immediate  successors  in  the  papal  throne  were  either 
men  of  too  great  sincerity  and  discrimination  to  foUow 
his  example,  or  were  too  well  aware  of  the  sagacity  of 
Charlemagne  and  Alcuin  to  attempt  to  force  them  on 
the  notice  of  the  Church.  Accordingly  they  must  have 
been  neglected  and  forgotten  till  Nicholas  received  them 
from  Rothad,  after  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  and 
was  readily  deceived  by  their  claims,  from  inferiority 
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of  critical  acumen,  joined  to  a  more  eager  and  unscru- 
pulous desire  to  adopt  any  means  which  might  exalt 
the  dignity  of  Rome. 

Riculf,  however,  was  a  pupil  of  Alcuin,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  any  one  instructed  by  so  pro- 
found and  elegant  a  scholar  could  avoid  detecting  the 
spuriousness  of  these  decretals,  much  more,  that  he 
could  himself,  as  conjectured  by  some  persons,  have  been 
their  author.  We  may  more  easily  suppose  that  Hinc- 
mar  was  deceived,  and  that  they  were  the  production  of 
Benedict  deacon  of  Mentz,  and  publisher  of  the  imperial 
capitulars,  or  of  some  other  writer,  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
the  Pious.  The  compiler  represents  himself  as  ordered 
by  many  bishops  to  make  a  collection  of  apostolical 
canons  and  the  decretal  letters  of  Clement,  Anacletus, 
and  other  popes  down  to  the  time  of  St.  Sylvester  ;  but 
he  gives  us  no  information  as  to  where  he  found  them. 
They  are  all  composed  in  the  same  style,  (although  pur- 
porting to  extend  over  a  space  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,)  and  that  the  obscure  Latin  style  of  the  eighth 
century,  and  are  made  up,  in  great  part,  of  extracts 
from  passages  of  St  Leo,  St.  Gregory,  and  other  later 
popes.  They  speak  throughout  of  primates,  metropo- 
litans, patriarchs,  ranks  in  the  Church  unknown  in  the 
times  of  the  first  bishops  of  Rome.  They  complain  of 
usurpation  of  Church  property,  and  are  mainly  taken 
up  with  the  method  of  settling  disputes  in  which  bishops 
are  accused  or  otherwise  concerned.  They  represent 
appeals  to  Rome  as  frequent  in  the  earliest  times,  and 
forbid  any  provincial  Council  to  be  held  without  the 
pope's  consent.' 

*  See  Fleury,  44.  22.    Lorenti  Life  of  Alcuin  IV.  3. 
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It  is  plain,  from  events  which  afterwards  occurred, 
that  Hincmar  considered  the  restoration  of  Rothad,  hy 
the  pope,  as  a  mere  act  of  success^  injustice,  involving 
in  it  no  principle,  and  in  no  degree  binding  him  to  a 
different  line  of  conduct  on  any  other  occasion,  should 
similar  circumstances  again  arise.  But  every  such  suc- 
cessful act  is  a  precedent  of  great  weight,  and  goes  far 
towards  facilitating  the  same  or  an  analagous  attempt  in 
future.  The  deprivation  of  Gunther  and  Theutgard, 
and  condemnation  of  the  Council  of  Metz,  were  of  great 
assistance  to  the  pope  in  passing  a  similar  sentence 
0  against  the  Council  of  Soissons,  and  threatening  the 
archbishop  of  Rheims  with  the  same  punishment. 
Hincmar  had,  indeed,  come  off  from  the  struggle  with 
Rome  with  less  injury  than  those  unfortunate  prelates. 
This  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  fear  in  Nicholas  of 
proceeding  to  the  same  extremity  with  a  man  of  his 
learning,  influence,  and  character,  because  such  a  feel- 
ing seems  to  have  had  no  place  in  the  heart  of  that 
intrepid  pontiff,  and  because,  in  fact,  he  was  taught  by 
Rothad,  and,  as  he  thought,  by  his  own  observation, 
to  disbelieve  in*  the  archbishop's  integrity.  Moreover, 
the  metropolitans  of  Lorraine  submitted  to  the  papal 
will  much  more  completely  and  speedily  than  Hincmar, 
and  yet  could  never,  by  the  humblest  entreaties,  obtain 
^  retractation  of  their  sentence ;  whereas  he,  on  the 
c<Mitrary,  so  far  from  being  visited  with  this  persever- 
ance in  displeasure,  was  regarded  with  good-will  and 
respect,  after  the  termination  of  the  dispute,  by  Nicho- 
las, as  well  as  by  his  successor  Adrian.™     Yet  the  ille- 

">  This  is  shown  by  the  last  letter  of  Nicholas  written  to  Hincniar,  of 
which  a  farther  mention  will  be  made  hereafter. 
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gal  deprivation  of  a  bishop,  joined  as  it  was,  according 
to  the  judgment  of  Nicholas,  with  many  circumstances 
of  unjust  persecution,  of  dishonest  artifice,  and  of  con- 
tempt for  the  apostolic  authority  of  Rome,  could  hardly 
have  appeared,  in  his  eyes,  a  less  flagrant  fault  than 
that  of  which  the  metropolitans  of  Cologne  and  Treves 
had  been  guilty  ;  for  there  was  always  a  sufficient  de- 
gree of  doubt  as  to  the  truth  in  the  matter  of  Lothaire*s 
divorce  to  afford  some  palliation  for  those  bishops  who 
acted  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  their  sovereign. 
Why  was  it,  then,  that  Nicholas  visited  the  two  offences 
with  so  great  a  difference  of  severity?  Doubtless 
because  he  could  have  no  hesitation  in  deciding  on  the 
illegality  of  an  uncanonical  divorce,  but,  with  all  his 
resolution  in  carrying  out  his  will,  and  his  confident 
tone  in  maintaining  its  justice,  he  was  far  less  convinced 
in  reality  that  the  claims  advanced  in  Rothad*s  case, 
and  founded  on  the  false  decretals,  or  on  a  forced  inter- 
pretation of  the  canons  of  Sardica  and  Chalcedon,  pos- 
sessed the  same  secure  ground  of  equity  and  truth. 
Probably  Nicholas  knew,  as  well  as  Hincmar,  that  the 
power  which  he  assumed  was  not  contemplated,  or,  at 
all  events,  had  never  been  thought  .practical,  by  the 
earlier  Church.  But  this  fact  he  interpreted  in  a  diffe- 
rent way  from  the  archbishop  of  Rheims.  His  theory 
of  Church  unity  would  be  more  perfectly  carried  out 
if  Rome  possessed  the  authority  which  he  claimed  for 
her ;  and,  therefore,  it  appeared  to  be  his  duty  and 
office  to  acquire  what  had  hitherto  been  deficient.  His 
theory,  perhaps,  coloured  the  facts  of  history,  and  dis- 
torted the  evidence  on  which  they  were  supported,  while 
that  of  Hincmar  and  of  the  Gallican  Church,  when 
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feirly  represented,  was  built  upon  an  historical  as  well 
as  theological  foundation,  and  if,  in  any  point  of  view, 
exaggerated  or  perverted,  was  so  only  because  in  some 
of  the  precedents  by  which  it  was  maintained,  there 
had  been  a  departure  from  the  principles  of  truth. 

We  now  turn  to  another  course  of  events  in  which 
Hincmar  was  opposed  to  pope  Nicholas  and  his  suc- 
cessor, and  in  which,  as  in  the  contest  just  described, 
he  was  forced  to  submit  at  last.     The  circumstances 
took  their  commencement  at  an  earlier  period  than 
those  which  concerned  Rothad's  deposition,  but  were 
not  fully  terminated  till  some  years  later.     A  Council 
held  at  Soissons  in  April,  853,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned ;  king  Charles  attended  at  this  synod,  the  arch- 
bishops of  Rheims  and  four  other  provinces,  and  twenty- 
six  suflragan  bishops,  with  other  cleigy,  were  present. 
At  one  of  the  sessions,  Wulfad  and  three  other  canons 
of  Rheims,  with  eight  monks  from  the  abbey  of  St. 
Remigius,  and  one  from  another  monastery,  were  in- 
troduced to  the  Council,  and  preferred  a  request,  to  the 
effect  that  having  been  ordained  by  Ebo,  after  his  de- 
position, and  lately  deprived  by  Hincmar,  in  a  synod 
at  Meaux,  they  might  be  restored  by  the  bishop  at 
Soissons  to  their  former  office.     The  Synod  of  Meaux, 
which  deposed  them,  was  held  in  the  month  following 
Hincmar*s  consecration.     They  had  quietly  acquiesced 
in  their  conditions  for  the  eight  years  which  intervened, 
but  at  last  had  prevailed  upon  the  archbishop  to  allow 
their  petition  to  the  Council."*     Having  ordered  them 

*  See  Gefls,  ib.  who  says  from  the  "  Narratio  Clericorum  Remens."  given 
in  Du  Chesne,  that  the  introduction  of  the  question  to  the  Council  was 
Hincmar's  wish,  and  not  theirs. 
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to  present  their  petition  in  writing,  as  was  customary  in 
that  and  nmilar  cases,  Hincmar  remarked  that  a  canon 
of  the  African  Comicil,  confirmed  by  Charlemagne, 
provided,  that  whenever  a  complaint  was  made  against 
a  sentence  passed  by  a  bishop,  jadges  should  be  selected 
by  each  party  to  decide  the  cause,  and  that,  alter  such 
decision,  no  second  trial  could  be  sought  by  either  side. 
He  then,  for  his  own  part,  chose  Wenilo,  Amalric, 
archbishop  of  Tours,  and  his  friend  Pardulns,  bishop  of 
Laon,  with  reservation  of  his  own  rights  as  metropoli- 
tan, and  of  those  of  the  apostolic  see.  To  these  Wul£id 
and  his  party  agreed,  only  adding  Pmdentius  of  Troyes, 
perhaps  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  influence  of  Par- 
dulus.  Hincmar  then  vacated  his  seat,  as  president  of 
the  Council,  and  the  bishop  of  Laoo  took  his  place. 
The  judges  determined  that  the  decunon  of  the  matter 
depended  on  the  regularity  of  £bo*s  deposition,  and 
since  this  affected  tiie  validity  of  Hincmar's  ordination, 
that  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  latter  act  must  be 
called  upon  to  show  that  all  Uiings  had  been  canonically 
done  on  that  occasicm.  Testimony  was  then  borne  by 
some  of  the  clergy  present  to  the  fiicts  o£  Ebo's  deposi- 
tion, proving  that  it  was  strictly  regular,  and  the  con- 
firmation by  pope  Sergius  was  read,  in  which  he  was 
forbidden  to  exercise  thenceforward  any  episcopal  fimc- 
tions.  Next  Rothad,  bishop  of  Soissons,  produced  the 
canons  which  regulated  the  consecration  of  a  metropo- 
litan, and  the  letters  of  the  bishop  of  Paris  and  arch- 
bishop of  Sens,  permitting  that  Hincmar,  a  clergyman 
of  their  diocese  and  province,  should  be  promoted  to 
the  see  of  Rheims,  at  the  request  of  the  cleigy  and 
people  of  that  Church.     Hincmar  then  exhibited  his 
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letters  of  consecration,  with  others  confirmatory,  from 
the  king  and  bishops  of  France.  The  deposition  of 
Ebo  and  consecration  of  Hincmar  haying  been  thus 
proved  canonical,  and  evidence  being  adduced  in  addi- 
tion that  all  sacerdotal  acts,  except  baptism,  were  held 
by  the  Church  to  be  invalid  if  performed  by  a  deprived 
clergyman,  it  followed  of  necessity  that  the  ordination 
of  Wulfad  and  his  companions  was  irregular. 

One  of  the  deposed  canons,  named  Fredebert,  de- 
fended his  ordination,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  wit- 
nessed the  public  restoration  of  Ebo,  in  the  Church  of 
Rheims,  by  three  of  his  suffiragans,  the  bishops  of 
Soissons,  Laon,  and  Senlis,  at  the  command  of  the 
emperor  Lothaire.  He  produced,  in  evidence,  letters 
from  the  nine  suffragans  of  the  province  of  Rheims,  but 
one  of  these,  Immo  bishop  of  Noyon,  proved  that  the 
signature  to  these  documents  had  been  forged.  For 
this  act,  and  for  having  communicated  with  Ebo  before 
his  restoration  to  lay  communion,  the  thirteen  clergy- 
men were  excommunicated  in  addition  to  their  depri- 
vation. This  last  sentence,  however,  at  the  particular 
request  of  king  Charles,  was  taken  off,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Council.  In  reference  to  the  defence  put 
forward  by  Fredebert,  and  disallowed  by  the  synod,  it 
must  be  remarked,  that  the  three  suffragans  named  by 
him  as  having  officiated  in  Ebo's  restoration  by  Lothaire, 
with  the  addition  of  the  bishop  of  Chalons,  who  was 
also  now  present  with  the  rest  in  Council,  had  really 
performed  the  act  of  which  he  accused  them,  and  that, 
although  the  signatures  produced  may  have  been  forge- 
ries, yet  the  bishops  present  seem  to  have  been  charge- 
able with  something  like  evasion,  in  paying  no  attentioa 
jz  2 
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to  a  fact  which  was  truly  stated,  although  the  evidence 
brought  in  proof  of  it  was  fictitious. 

Hincmar  having  been  ordered  to  resume  his  seat  with 
the  other  metropolitans,  a  somewhat  different  case  was 
brought  before  the  Council,  in  which  Halduin,  abbot  of 
Hautvilliers,  was  concerned.  He  had  received  deaccm's 
orders  from  Ebo  since  his  deposition,  and  was  after- 
wards ordained  priest  by  Lupus,  bishop  of  Chalons. 
Lupus  excused  himself  for  the  act,  by  showing  that 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  see  of  Rheims,  king  Charles 
had  commanded  him  to  consecrate  the  holy  chrism, 
and  to  perform  some  other  necessary  functions,  of  which 
none  but  a  bishop  was  capable,  among  others  to  ordain 
Halduin,  and  consecrate  him  to  the  abbey  of  Hautvil- 
liers,  and  that,  being  unacquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances, he  had  complied,  without  further  enquiry,  on 
his  being  presented  in  the  usual  way,  by  the  archdeacon 
of  Rheims.  The  Council,  however,  decided  that,  as 
Halduin  was  never  deacon,  he  must  be  deposed  from 
the  priesthood,  according  to  the  canons  of  Nice  and 
Sardica. 

Although  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  complete 
validity  and  regularity  of  the  election  and  consecration 
of  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  there  was  something  suf- 
ficiently out  of  the  common  in  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it  to  make  it  not  improbable  that,  in  those 
days,  when  parties  in  France  were  greatly  divided,  his 
right  might  be  challenged,  on  some  pretext,  ecclesiasti- 
cal or  political.  He,  therefore,  deemed  it  of  importance 
to  recognise,  in  every  possible  way,  the  acts  of  tlie 
Council  of  SoisBons,  which,  by  depriving  those  whom 
Ebo  had  ordained  after  his  deposition,  had  decided  that 
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the  see  was  then  vacant,  and  had  thus  removed  the  only 
or  the  chief  objection  which  could  be  brought  to  the 
ordination  of  a  successor.  With  this  wish  Hincmar 
sent  the  acts  of  the  Council  to  Leo  IV.,  begging  that 
he  would  ratify  them,  but  was  disappointed,  by  the 
pope's  refusal,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  not  been 
sent  to  him  in  the  usual  complimentary  way,  by  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  bishops  present  at  the  synod,  that 
no  l^ate  from  Rome  had  attended  on  the  deliberations, 
that  the  acts  were  not  subscribed  by  the  emperor,  and 
that  the  deposed  clergyman  had,  as  he  was  told,  since 
appealed  to  the  apostolic  see.  If  it  is  allowable  to 
make  a  conjecture  on  the  subject,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  last  of  these  reasons  was  the  main  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  Leo*s  compliance  with  the  request  of  Hinc- 
mar. But  the  first  is  the  only  one  to  which  the  arch- 
bishop, so  far  as  we  know,  attempted  any  answer.  His 
reply,  not  now  sent  to  Rome,  but  written  on  another 
occasicHi,  was  that  the  metropolitans  in  France  have  no 
such  power  as  that  which  the  pope  supposes  of  sending 
a  bishop  out  of  the  kingdom,  on  a  mission  to  his  court 
or  elsewhere,  without  the  especial  consent  or  order  of 
the  king. 

A  year  or  two  afterwards  Hincmar  sent  a  second 
messenger  to  Leo,  in  the  escort  of  an  embassy  from  the 
emperor.  While  on  tlieir  journey  they  received  news 
of  the  pope's  death,  which  took  place  in  July,  855,  and 
on  arriving  at  the  court  of  Rome,  they  found  that  Bene- 
dict III.  had  already  been  elected  to  succeed  him. 
This  pontiff  received  the  petition  with  greater  favour 
than  Leo,  and  granted,  at  the  same  time,  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  Council  of  Soissons,  on  the  understanding 
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that  Hincmar  had  given  him  a  true  account  of  all  the 
circumstances  attending  it,  and  th^t  of  the  privil^es  of 
of  the  Church  of  Rheims,  of  which  the  archbishop  had 
also  requested  the  ratification.  The  latter  document 
contained  a  clause  forbidding  any  subject  of  that  Church 
to  appeal  to  any  other  tribunal  from  that  of  the  metro- 
politan, with  a  reservation  of  the  right  of  Rome  ;  and 
another,  by  which  Hincmar,  if  any  accusation  or  com- 
plaint were  brought  against  him,  might  demand  to  be 
heard  by  Rome  before  sentence  could  be  passed. 

Whether  any  proceedings  connected  with  this  subject 
intervened  between  the  refusal  of  Leo  to  ratify  the 
Council,  and  his  death,  seems  doubtful.  Pope  Nicho- 
las long  afterwards  declared  that  Leo,  not  content  with 
his  rejection  of  the  request,  had  summoned  Hincmar 
and  the  deposed  clergymen  to  a  new  Council,  to  be 
held  in  the  presence  of  his  legate,  the  bishop  of  Spo- 
letum,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  cause  afresh, 
and  under  the  condition  that  Wulfad  and  his  companions, 
if  again  deposed,  might  a  second  time  appeal  to  Rome. 
Hincmar,  however,  according  to  the  pope,  neglected  to 
obey  the  summons,  but  the  archbishop,  on  the  contrary, 
denied  that  any  such  order  had  been  received  from  Leo, 
or  that  any  such  Council  had  been  held ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Nicholas  omits  mentioning  the  place 
where  it  was  held,  goes  far  towards  making  this  asser- 
tion the  more  probable  of  the  two. 

For  the  space  of  nearly  eight  years  after  Benedict's 
confirmation  of  the  Synod  of  Soissons,  and  the  privileges 
of  the  Church  of  Rheims,  the  latter  were,  for  the  first 
time,  called  in  question  by  pope  Nicholas,  who,  though 
he  himself  ratified  both  of  these  acts  of  his  predecessor, 
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explained  the  privileges  of  Hincmar's  see  as  depending 
on  his  perfect  obedience  to  that  of  St.  Peter,  and,  with 
characteristic  vehemence  of  expression,  pronounces  a 
sentence  of  eternal  damnation  upon  all  who  should  pre- 
sume to  oppose  that  decree,  while  they  who  observed 
it  received  an  unconditional  promise  of  eternal  life. 
There  was  the  more  reason  for  insisting  on  obedience 
to  the  papal  authority  at  this  time,  as  these  declarations 
of  Nicholas  were  made  during  the  dispute  concerning 
Rothad's  deposition,  and  were  contained  in  the  letter 
sent  to  Hincmar  by  Odo,  bishop  of  Beauvais,  on  his 
return,  in  the  year  863,  from  Rome. 

His  success  in  re-establishing  the  bishop  of  Soissons 
appears  to  have  had  little  effect  in  appeasing  the  pope's 
feelings  towards  Hincmar.  Perhaps  this  very  success 
made  him  more  ready  to  engage  in  another  contest  for 
exalting  the  power  of  his  see.  Accordingly,  in  866,  he 
wrote  to  the  archbishop  that  on  examining  the  acts  of 
the  Council  of  Soissons,  which,  by  Divine  revelation, 
he  had  discovered  in  the  archives  of  Rome,  he  found 
that  the  deprivation  of  £bo*s  clergy  had  been  irregular. 
He  therefore  requested  Hincmar  himself,  with  the  arch- 
bishops of  Lyons,  Vienne,  and  Rouen,  and  the  other 
bishops  of  France,  to  assemble  at  Soissons,  in  the 
month  of  August,  to  summon  Wulfad  and  the  others 
before  them,  and  if  they  found  it  possible,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  Church,  to  restore  them  to  the  rank  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived ;  if,  however,  they  found 
any  difficulty  in  making  their  decision,  or  if  appeal  was 
made  to  Rome,  he  begged  that  both  parties  would  send 
their  deputies  to  plead  the  cause  before  him  immedi- 
ately after  the  termination  of  the  Council.     He  obvi- 
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ated,  by  anticipation,  any  objection  that  m^ht  be  made 
to  this  procedure,  on  the  ground  that  the  decision 
which  was  to  be  re-examined  had  occurred  so  many 
years  before,  by  explaining  that  the  usual  limit  of 
twelve  months,  beyond  which  an  appeal  was  considered 
illegal,  was  not  canonically  applicable  to  Rome^  and 
that  even  if  it  were  so,  the  appeal  had,  in  fact,  been  made 
to  pope  Leo,  soon  after  the  act  of  deprivation.  Nor 
could  Hincmar  plead  that  the  confirmation  of  the  synod 
of  S53,  both  by  Benedict  and  by  Nicholas  himself,  for- 
bade, under  an  ilnadiema,  any  resumption  of  the  ques- 
tion, because  there  was,  in  both,  a  reservation  of  the 
rights  of  Rome.  The  choice,  however,  was  permitted 
him  of  restoring  the  cleigymen  at  once,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  deliberations  of  the  Council. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  pope,  in  the  acts  of  the 
Council  then  miraculously  discovered  in  the  Roman 
archives,  not  only  saw  a  good  opening  for  the  advance- 
ment of  another  claim  which,  like  his  former  undertak- 
ing, would  be  likely  to  terminate  in  the  aggrandisement 
of  Rome,  but  also  perceived  that  no  more  fcurmidable 
weapon  could  be  used  against  Hincmar  dian  the  re- 
suscitation of  a  question  which  so  intimately  afiected 
the  validity  of  his  own  consecration.  The  first  sugges- 
tion of  the  matter,  and  his  inducement  to  reperuse  the 
proceedings  of  the  Council,  were,  perhaps,  furnished  by 
the  request  of  king  Charles,  or  some  one  of  his  friends. 
Wulfad  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  king's  service, 
and  had  gained  his  favour  and  esteem  by  his  learning, 
and,  probably,  by  other  good  qualities,  so  that  Charles 
looked  upon  him  as  the  fittest  person  to  succeed  to  the 
metropolitan  see  of  Bourges,  now  vacant  by  the  deadi 
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of  archbishop  tlodolf.  Shortly  previous  his  son  Charles, 
king  of  Aquitaine,  had  met  with  an  accident,  before 
mentioned,  which  weakened  his  intellect,  and  rendered 
it  necessary  for  him  to  have  a  confidential  guide  and 
counsellor  in  managing  the  government  of  that  province. 
For  this  office  Wulfad  was  chosen,  and  in  his  position 
as  archbishop  of  Bourges,  would  be  conveniently  situ- 
ated for  giving  the  prince  the  full  advantage  of  his 
counsel  and  assistance.  Well  aware,  however,  of  the 
delay  which  might  probably  intervene  before  the  ful- 
filment of  his  wishes,  if  a  Council  must  first  be  held, 
and  if  the  pope  and  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  were  at 
issue  on  the  decisions  to  which  it  might  come,  the  king, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  letter  from  Nicholas,  besought 
Hincmar  to  accept  the  alternative  proposed  to  him,  of 
at  once  restoring  Wulfad  and  his  companions.  On  his 
assuring  Charles  that  such  a  course  would  be  alt(^ether 
in  violation  of  eccesiastical  law,  since  a  synod  of  several 
provinces  had  decided  on  the  deprivation,  the  king 
next  had  recourse  to  Nicholas,  praying  him  to  send  a 
special  order  for  the  ordination  of  his  new  nominee  to 
the  see  of  Bourges,  instead  of  having  that  Church 
vacant,  contrary  to  ecclesiastical  rule  and  custom,  or,  if 
he  could  not  comply  with  that  request,  at  all  events  to 
sanction  his  entering  at  once  upon  a  provisional  admi- 
nistration of  the  affairs  and  revenues  of  the  province. 
The  letter  addresses  the  pontiff  in  the  humblest  and 
most  flattering  style,  and  assures  him  that  to  his  care 
he  committed  all  things,  even  his  wife  and  children, 
and  the  whole  of  his  kingdom.  This  application  had 
no  better  success  than  the  preceding,  for  Nicholas  re- 
plied, that  he  could  not  move  further  in  the  cause  until 
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the  synod  which  had  been  summoned  had  published  its 
decision. 

The  bishops  met  on  the  appointed  day  in  August ; 
seven  archbishops  presided,  and  among  the  twenty- 
eight  suffragans  present  Rothad,  who  had  been  restored 
the  year  before,  took  his  place.  To  assist  them  in  their 
deliberations,  Hincmar  presented  four  letters,  or  me- 
moirs :  the  first  informed  them  that  Wulfad  and  his 
companions  had  not  been  deprived  by  him  and  the 
bishops  of  Rheims,  but  by  a  Council  of  five  provinces, 
to  whom  they  appealed,  and  that  on  this  latter  occasion 
he  himself  had  not  even  joined  in  the  decision.  Pope 
Benedict,  and  after  him  the  present  pontiff^  had  con- 
firmed the  deposition,  under  a  strong  anathema  against 
all  who  should  attempt  to  question  it.  The  original 
letters  of  the  popes  were  delivered  in  proof  of  this 
assertion.  Now,  however,  continued  Hincmar,  pope 
Nicholas  had  ordered  the  decision  to  be  revised,  and 
he,  who  bore  no  grudge  against  the  clergymen  in  ques- 
tion, willingly  obeyed.  If  the  province  of  Rheims 
alone  had  deprived  them,  its  consent  would  have  been 
sufficient  for  their  restoration,  but,  under  the  circum- 
stances, a  synod  of  the  same  provinces  as  those  of 
which  the  former  Council  had  consisted,  or  a  still  more 
numerous  one,  was  required  to  pass  such  an  act.  He 
concluded  by  remarking  that  all  the  Roman  pontiffs,  of 
the  highest  reputation,  had  spoken  strongly  of  the  guilt 
of  breaking  through  canons  which  had  once  passed,  and 
that  supported,  as  these  especial  decrees  were,  by  the 
anathema  of  the  apostolic  see,  he  durst  not  attempt,  by 
restoring  them  on  his  own  authority,  so  glaring  a  vio- 
lation of  ecclesiastical  law. 
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As  Wulfad  had  assured  many  persons  in  secret  that 
Ebo  had  not  been  regularly  deposed,  and  again,  that  he 
had  been  canonically  restored,  Hincmar  devoted  a 
second  letter  to  the  information  of  the  bishops  assembled 
at  Soissons,  on  these  subjects  ;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
Rothad,  none  of  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  these 
events  were  now  living.  He  was  deposed,  as  was 
proved  by  documents  presented  to  the  synod,  on  his 
own  confession,  by  the  decree  of  forty-three  bishops  ; 
afterwards,  without  any  regular  restoration,  he  usurped 
the  same  episcopal  ministry,  and,  among  other  acts,  or- 
dained Wulfad  and  his  companions ;  he  then  went  to 
Rome,  and  was  ordered  by  pope  Sergius  to  remain  in 
lay  communion,  and  during  the  rest  of  his  life  never 
again  sought  to  be  restored  to  the  see  of  Rheims.  No 
deed  of  restoration  could  be  produced  from  any  bishops 
of  his  own  or  of  any  other  province,  nor  was  any  lay 
authority  capable  of  such  an  act.  It  was  true  that  he 
had  afterwards  acted  as  a  bishop  in  the  province  of 
Mentz,  but  it  was  obvious  that  such  a  line  of  conduct 
could  never  be  accepted  in  proof  of  his  right  to  the 
episcopal  character.  In  evidence  of  his  own  canonical 
ordination,  Hincmar  exhibited  all  the  documents  neces- 
sary to  prove  it,  and  when  his  letter  had  been  publicly 
read,  several  bishops  present  rose  to  confirm  the  con- 
tents. Hincmar  of  Laon,  his  nephew,  handed  in  the 
acts  of  the  Council  of  Soissons,  in  853  ;  the  bishop  of 
Tournay  those  of  a  Council  of  Bourges,  under  the  late 
metropolitan  Rodulf,  confirmatory  of  the  former ;  the 
bishop  of  Chalons  the  letters  of  pope  Benedict,  and 
Odo  of  Beauvais  those  of  pope  Nicholas,  to  the  same 
effect. 
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In  a  third  memoir,  Hincmar  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  consent  to  the  restoration  of  the  deposed  clergy>> 
men,  if  the  pope  and  the  Council  thought  fit,  out  of 
indulgence,  to  reinstate  them  in  their  former  positions, 
or  even  to  promote  any  one  of  them  to  a  still  higher 
station  in  the  Church.  Notwithstanding  this»  in  a 
fourth  letter,  which  was  not  read  in  public^  because,  as 
the  fathers  were  resolved  that  it  should  not  affect  their 
decision,  it  might  only  form  a  needless  cause  of  offence 
and  ill-will,  he  charged  Wulfad  with  several  acts  which 
might  well  have  interfered  with  their  resolutions  in  his 
favour,  had  not  the  power  of  king  Charles  and  the  pope 
together  made  it  a  matter  of  prudence  to  overlook  them. 
It  appears  that  Wulfad,  though  only  deacon,  had  in- 
truded himself  into  the  see  of  Langres,  when  vacant 
some  time  before,  in  direct  violation  of  the  canons 
which  prevented  a  clergyman  from  leaving  the  diocese 
in  which  he  had  received  the  tonsure  and  been  ordained, 
and  that  he  had  laid  violent  hands  on  the  revenues  of 
that  see,  appropriating  them  to  his  own  private  use  and 
that  of  his  family  or  friends  ;  and  again,  that  on  being 
admitted  to  communion,  after  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication passed  upon  him  by  the  former  Council  of 
Soissons,  he  had  taken  a  most  solemn  oath,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king  and  of  several  bishops,  never  to  aspire, 
thenceforward,  to  any  ecclesiastical  office  whatever. 
These  facts,  as  Hincmar  said,  he  only  stated  that  the 
Council  might  have  full  information  of  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  question  before  them,  not 
from  any  ill-will  towards  Wulfad,  or  with  any  purpose 
of  interfering  to  prevent  his  restoration. 

The  decision  of  the  Council  was  rightly  anticipated 
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by  Hincmar.  Out  of  deference  to  the  king  and  to  the 
pope,  they  decided  on  the  restoration  of  Wulfad,  and  on 
permitting  his  election  to  the  see  of  Bourges.  As  if 
conscious  that  the  resolution  required  some  apology, 
Herard,  archbishop  of  Tours,  protested  in  the  name  of 
the  Council,  that  the  present  decision  was  not  to  be 
regarded  as  invalidating  the  decree  passed  thirteen 
years  before,  by  a  similar  assembly,  and  in  the  same 
place,  but  simply  as  an  indulgence  granted  out  of  com- 
passion to  the  persons  who  had  been  then  justly  sen- 
tenced. The  same  ground  was  taken,  in  a  synodal 
letter,  written  by  the  Council  to  pope  Nicholas,  in 
which  the  example  of  the  clergy  ordained  by  Meletius 
was  adduced  in  justification  of  what  had  now  been 
done.  They  also  excused  Hincmar  for  his  refusal  to 
reinstate  Wulfad  on  his  own  authority,  giving  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  such  a  proceeding  would  have  been 
an  uncanonical  and  a  presumptuous  act. 

While  on  the  subject  of  this  Council  we  may  notice 
that  king  Charles  sent  a  message  to  the  assembled 
bishops,  begging  them  to  confer  upon  his  wife  Hermen- 
trude  an  episcopal  benediction,  recognising  her  as  queen 
of  France.  They  had  been  married  twenty-four  years, 
and  she  had  had  several  children,  but  these  had  either 
died  in  childhood,  or  had  been  visited  with  illness  and 
various  distressing  accidents,  which  persuaded  their 
parents  that  the  Divine  blessing  was  for  some  reason  with- 
held from  their  union.  For  this  they  sought  a  remedy, 
from  the  prayers  and  benediction  of  the  bishops  of  the 
Council  of  Soissons ;  and  queen  Hermentrude  was  ac- 
cordingly crowned  by  Hincmar,  with  special  prayers, 
adapted  to  the  circumstances,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Medard. 
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The  synodal  letter  to  the  pope  was  sent  by  Egilo, 
archbishop  of  Sens,  and  Actard,  bishop  of  Nantes,  the 
latter  of  whom  had  been  driven  from  his  see  by  the 
violence  of  the  Bretons  and  Normans.  Actard  was 
recommended  to  the  protection  and  favour  of  the  pope, 
who  was  requested,  at  the  same  time,  to  write  to  the 
duke  of  Brittany,  urging  him,  on  pain  of  ecclesiastical 
censure,  to  return  to  his  allegiance  to  the  king  of  France, 
to  recognise  again  the  archbishop  of  Tours  as  his  metro- 
politan, and  to  re-establish  in  their  sees  two  surviving 
bishops  of  those  who  had  been  deposed  twenty  years 
before. 

King  Charles  and  Hincmar  both  wrote  letters  to  the 
pope  at  the  same  time,  and  the  latter  referred  Nicholas 
to  the  archbishop  of  Sens  for  a  fuller  account  of  the 
readiness  which  he  had  shown  in  obeying  his  commands, 
and  the  absence  of  all  ill-will  in  his  feelings  now  or 
before  towards  Wulfad  and  his  companions.  A  longer 
epistle  he  addressed  to  Egilo  himself,  beting  him, 
instead  of  taking  to  Rome  the  original  documents  pro- 
duced at  the  late  Council,  to  give  the  pope  an  account, 
by  word  of  mouth,  of  the  various  circumstances  which 
were  proved  by  their  means.  The  points  on  which  he 
was  to  lay  most  stress  were  the  regularity  of  Ebo's  de- 
position, and  that  of  his  own  election  and  ordination. 
He  urged  him  also,  if  he  could  find  an  opportunity,  to 
let  Nicholas  know  that  the  practice,  introduced  by  him 
on  this  and  some  other  occasions,  of  rescinding  the 
decrees  of  former  Councils  and  popes,  had  produced  a 
general  contempt  of  episcopal  authority,  so  that  people 
cared  very  little  for  the  censures  or  even  for  the  ex- 
communications of  the  Church  ;   and  that  there  was  a 
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general  belief  in  the  insecurity  of  all  ecclesiastical  pro- 
ceedings. He  begged  Egilo  to  take  the  precaution  of 
reading  over  the  pope's  answer  to  this  and  the  other 
letters,  before  they  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  tran- 
scribers, as  there  was  reason  to  suspect  that  documents 
had  been  sometimes  falsified  by  them.  Egilo  was 
likewise  exhcHted  to  procure  a  copy  of  all  the  papal 
acts  since  the  accession  of  pope  Sergius,  among  which 
Ebo's  condemnation  would  be  found,  and  none  of  which 
were  to  be  obtained  in  France. 

King  Charles,  although  he  had  requested  the  pope, 
in  his  letter  conveyed  by  Egilo,  to  permit,  without 
•delay,  the  appointment  of  Wulfad  to  the  see  of  Bourges, 
was  too  impatient  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes  to 
wait  for  the  answer  from  Nicholas;  or  it  is  possible 
that  he  may  have  desired,  at  the  same  time,  to  shew 
his  conviction  that  a  general  Council,  like  that  of  Sois- 
sons,  had  full  power  of  itself  to  decree  the  restoration. 
He  sent  his  son  Carloman,  to  whom  he  had  given  the 
abbacy  of  St.  Medard,  to  induct  the  new  metropolitan 
into  his  see ;  and  in  the  month  of  September,  very 
shortly  after  the  termination  of  the  Council,  he  was 
consecrated  by  Aldo,  bishop  of  Limoges,  suffragan  of 
Bourges,  and  other  bishops  of  the  province.  It  was 
remarked  by  those  who  had  been  most  opposed  to  this 
act  that  Aldo  was  seized  with  fever  and  cUed  almost 
immediately  after  the  ceremony,  which  was  regarded  as 
an  evidence  that  it  was  displeasing  in  the  sight  of  God. 
The  king's  anxiety  to  ftimish  his  son  Charles  with  a 
faithful  guide  and  councillor  was  fruitless,  for  the  death 
of  that  prince  was  contemporaneous  with  or  followed 
immediately  afi;er  Wul&d's  consecration.      His  elder 
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brother  Louis  succeeded  him  as  king  of  Aquitaine; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  his  peaceable  government 
of  his  kingdom  may  have  been  owing  to  the  wise  coun- 
sels of  the  new  archbishop. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  Nicholas  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Sois- 
sons,  and  the  obedience  to  his  commands  which  the 
bishops  assembled  there  had  manifested  and  expressed. 
But  notwithstanding  their  submission,  the  tone  adopted 
by  the  synod  was  too  independent  for  this  arbitrary 
pontiff,  who  could  be  content,  as  it  seemed,  with  no- 
thing short  of  the  annihilation  of  all  power,  except  his 
own.     He  was  displeased  that  any  respect  should  have 
been  expressed  for  the  former  Council  of  A.D.  853, 
when  he  had  once  declared  his  disapproval  of  it ;   he 
was  even  dissatisfied  that,  by  too  perfect  an  obedience 
to  his  orders,  the  bishops  had  afforded  no  opportunity 
to  Wulfad  of  again  appealing  to  the  apostolic  see,  and 
of  actually  bringing  the  final  decision  to  the  foot  of  his 
throne  ;  and  he  was  disappointed  that  the  enquiry  into 
the  canonical  deposition  of  Ebo  had  not  terminated  in 
something  which  might  have  been  used  as  a  handle  for 
invalidating  the  ordination   of  his   successor.      These 
feelings  are  evident,  in  the  angry  and  querulous  tone 
of  his  answers  to  the  letters  delivered  by  Egilo  and 
Actard.     Of  these,  one  was  addressed  to  Wulfad  and 
his  companions,  congratulating  them  on  their  restora- 
tion and  praying  them  to  entertain  no  ill-feeling  against 
Hincmar  or  others,  for  the  opposition  which  they  had 
experienced ;  a  second  to  king  Charles,  and  two  others 
at  greater  length  to  the  bishops  of  the  Council  of  Sois- 
sons,  and  to  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  himself.     He 
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told  the  bishops  that  on  a  further  examination  of  the 
acts  of  the  Council  of  A.D.  853,  he  had  discovered  that 
Hincmar  had  been  guilty  of  several  misrepresentations  ; 
as  for  example,  in  describing  the  deposed  clergymen  as 
having  been  anxious  for  the  discussion  of  their  cause, 
by  that  synod,  whereas  the  introduction  of  the  subject 
had  its  origin  from  Hincmar  himself;  and,  again,  in 
forging  the  subscription  of  Wulfad  to  the  petition  for 
redress,  whereas  it  was  notorious  that  that  person  was 
prevented  by  sickness  from  attending  at  the  Council ; 
also  in  unjustly  compelling  them  to  promise,  as  a  con- 
dition of  return  to  communion,  that  they  would  never 
I  thenceforward  aspire  to  any  ecclesiastical  office.  Again, 
the  boasted  confirmation  of  the  Council  by  Rome,  was 
either  false  or  had  been  placed  in  so  unfair  a  light  by 
Hincmar  as  to  appear  under  altogether  a  different  cha- 
racter, the  conditions  and  limitations  under  which  pope 
Benedict  had  granted  it  having  been  suppressed.  More- 
over, the  bishop  of  Spoletum  had  been  sent  by  Leo,  as 
his  legate,  to  hold  a  new  Council,  and  the  disobedience 
manifested  at  that  time  by  the  archbishop,  in  refusing 
to  give  his  attendance,  was  now  greatly  heightened  by 
his  denial  of  these  very  circumstances.  In  reference  to 
the  late  Council,  while  expressing  his  gratification  that 
no  hindrance  had  been  placed  in  the  way  of  restoring 
Wulfad  and  the  others,  he  complained  that  the  original 
documents  had  not  been  forwarded  to  Rome,  and  de- 
ferred sending  a  confirmation  of  their  decision  until  this 
deficiency  had  been  supplied.  Meanwhile,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  clergy  was  to  be  looked  upon  simply  as 
provisional,  and  Hincmar  was  to  be  allowed  a  year,  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  evidence,  in  proof  of  the  regu- 
a  a 
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larity  of  their  deposition.  If  he  omitted  to  employ  the 
interval  in  the  way  pointed  out,  the  pope  would  find  it 
his  duty,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  to  prove  the  irregu- 
larity not  only  of  their  deposition  but  of  that  of  Ebo, 
who  had  ordained  them ;  a  point,  continued  the  pope, 
which  was  perfectly  clear  to  himself  and  to  every  one 
else,  except  to  Hincmar.  The  elevation  of  Wul&d  to  the 
see  of  Bourges,  without  waiting  for  the  papal  confirma- 
tion, and  that  at  a  time  when  they  were  professing  their 
obedience  and  submission,  was  deserving  of  severe 
censure. 

The  epistle  to  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  contained, 
in  great  part,  the  same  words  used  in  that  to  the 
bishops.  Although  Hincmar  had  apologised  for  not 
sending  a  legate  of  his  own,  in  addition  to  the  messen- 
gers despatched  by  the  Council,  Nicholas  chose  to  con- 
sider the  omission  as  another  insult  to  his  dignity  ;  and 
even  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the  letter  delivered  to 
him,  in  Hincmar's  name,  by  Egilo,  had  really  been 
written  by  him,  because  he  had  neglected  to  seal  it 
with  his  ofBcial  seal.  An  additional  charge  was  made, 
that  he  had  used  the  pallium,  granted  by  pope  Leo,  on 
ordinary  occasions,  instead  of  reserving  it,  in  token  of 
respect  towards  Rome,  for  the  great  festivals  of  the 
Church. 

These  letters  bear  date  Dec.  866,  and  were  put  into 
the  hands  of  king  Charles,  at  Samonci,  a  palace  in  the 
peighbourhood  of  Laon,  in  the  following  May.  Hinc- 
mar, at  the  king*s  command,  conveyed  the  eight  de- 
posed clergymen  of  Rheims  (for  to  that  number  they 
were  now  reduced  from  the  fourteen,  who  were  living 
in  853,)  to  the  same  place,  where  they  were  joined  by 
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Wulfad,  from  Bourges,  and  by  Rothad,  and  the  younger 
Hincmar.  The  letter  of  the  pope  was  read  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all ;  and  as  the  act  of  restoration  had  not  yet 
been  definitely  passed,  Charles  directed  that  another 
Council  should  be  held,  in  the  ensuing  October,  at 
Troyes,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  this,  and  of  putting 
a  termination  to  the  whole  affair.  Previous  to  the  as- 
sembling of  the  bishops,  in  the  month  of  July,  Hincmar, 
who  was  then  on  the  point  of  setting  out  in  the  suite  of 
the  king,  on  an  expedition  against  the  duke  of  Brittany, 
wrote  a  reply  to  Nicholas,  without  availing  himself  of 
the  year  which  had  been  granted  him  for  collecting  his 
evidence  and  preparing  his  arguments.  The  letter  was 
sent  by  some  of  his  clergy,  disguised  as  pilgrims,  to 
Rome,  for  so  great,  at  this  time,  was  the  hostility  of 
king  Lothaire  and  the  emperor  against  the  archbishop, 
that,  without  some  precaution  of  the  kind,  no  messenger 
of  his  would  have  been  permitted  to  pass  in  safety  to 
Rome." 

The  tone  adopted  in  this  epistle  is  one  of  great 
humility,  though  joined  with  firmness  of  determination 
in  defence  of  his  character  and  privileges ;  and  re- 
ferred to  a  similar  event  many  years  before,  when 
Pope  Sergius  and  Leo  were  greatly  irritated  against 
him,  by  the  false  accusation  of  the  emperor  Lothaire, 
and  disposed,  in  consequence,  to  take  up  the  cause  of 
£bo,  to  his  injury,  but  as  soon  as  he  obtained  a  hearing 
he  fully  cleared  himself  in  the  eyes  of  those  pontiffs. 
He  went  through  the  case  of  Ebo's  deposition,  shewing 
that  this  had  taken  place  on  his  own  voluntary  confes- 
sion, and  that  its  validity  was  in  no  way  affected  by  the 
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question  whether  that  confession  were  true  or  false. 
In  case  of  the  resignation  of  a  bishop,  it  was  ordered, 
by  the  African  Council  and  the  decrees  of  pope  Dama- 
sus,  that  a  new  bishop  should  be  elected  in  his  place, 
and  that  the  former  should  be  incapable  of  episcopal 
jurisdiction  as  long  as  his  successor  lived.  He  reminded 
Nicholas,  as  he  had  done  on  a  former  occasion,  that 
the  metropolitans  of  France  possessed  no  liberty  of 
leaving  the  country  or  of  sending  their  su£Pragans  on 
a  journey  without  the  king's  command,  which  was  a 
sufficient  reason  for  his  having  commissioned  no  legate 
to  appear  for  him  at  Rome.  He  assured  the  pope 
that  he  was  ready  to  cast  himself  at  his  feet  and  im- 
plore pardon  for  all  his  offences,  and  that  he  readily 
acknowledged  that  his  many  sins  fully  merited  the 
displeasure  which  was  entertained  towards  him.  Yet 
his  conscience  acquitted  him  of  the  crimes  which  were 
laid  to  his  charge,  of  pride,  of  disobedience,  and  con- 
tempt towards  the  holy  see,  of  harshness,  or  of  falsi- 
fying documents.  His  anxiety  for  the  renewal,  time 
after  time,  of  the  privileges  of  Rheims  granted  by  the 
pope,  arose  from  the  peculiar  situation  of  his  province 
and  diocese,^  which  lay  partly  in  Lothaire's  kingdom, 
partly  in  France.  In  such  case  it  was  necessary  to 
have  some  one  power  whom  the  inhabitants  of  both 
might  respect,  to  keep  any  degree  of  obedience  among 
the  members  of  his  Church,  or  to  give  security  to  eccle- 
siastical property  in  the  eyes  of  the  rough  nobles,  who 
cared  little  for  justice  or  for  the  censure  of  their  bishop. 
In  answer  to  the  charge  concerning  the  pallium,  he 
explained  that  so  far  from  using  it  too  frequently,  he 
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only  wore  it  on  Christmas  and  Easter  day,  because  the 
multiplicity  of  his  engagements  and  occupations  seldom 
left  him  at  liberty  to  officiate  in  his  Cathedral  on  the 
other  festivals  ;  he  cared  little,  indeed,  whether  or  not 
he  used  it,  because,  although  it  might  add  authority  to 
his  office,  in  the  eyes  of  men,  it  could  not  increase  the 
merit  of  his  services  in  those  of  God.  As  Nicholas,  in 
his  late  correspondence,  had  declared  his  imwillingness 
to  raise  the  clergy  who  had  been  ordained  by  £bo  to  any 
higher  grade  in  the  Church,  he  begged  to  know  whether 
he  had  the  pope's  definite  prohibition  to  permit  such  a 
promotion,  should  either  of  them,  at  any  future  time, 
be  chosen  bishop. 

This  letter  was  sent  without  delay,  that  Nicholas 
might  have  his  defence  before  the  meeting  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Troyes ;  for  in  that  synod  the  subject  of  his 
own  election  and  consecration  might  probably  again  be 
discussed,  and  now  that  the  pope  had  declared,  with  so 
much  plainness,  his  own  judgment  on  the  irregularity 
of  Ebo's  deposition,  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  some 
of  the  bishops  assembled  might  take  a  similar  view, 
and  perhaps  determine  the  decision  of  the  Council  to 
his  disadvantage.  This  dread  was  probably  not  a  little 
increased  by  the  anger  of  king  Charles,  who  had 
hitherto  been,  in  all  matters  of  difficulty  and  dispute,' 
his  friend  and  partisan,  but  who  displayed,  at  this  time, 
great  coldness  and  displeasure  towards  him,  conduct  ill 
merited  by  his  uninterrupted  fidelity  for  so  many  years, 
and  which  was  deeply  felt  by  the  archbishop  as  a  heavy 
aggravation  to  the  disquiet  and  sorrow  caused  by  the 
persevering  attacks  of  pope  Nicholas.  His  conscien- 
tious refusal  to  consent  to  the  elevation  of  Wulfad  to 
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the  see  of  Bourges  until  after  the  decision  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Soissons  and  of  the  pope  in  his  favour,  and  the 
influence  of  Lothaire,  doubtless  assisted  in  producing 
the  estrangement  and  injustice  in  the  king,  though  we 
are  not  informed  whether  any  more  private  cause  of 
displeasure  may  have  existed. 

The  anticipations  of  Hincmar  were  confirmed  by  the 
actual  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Troyes,  which  met 
on  the  appointed  day.  The  German  bishops  were 
invited  to  attend,  and  in  the  letter  of  invitation  the  rea- 
sons for  assembling  the  Council  are  stated  to  be — the 
plunder  of  Churches  and  Church  property ;  the  disobe- 
dience and  insult  with  which  Bishops  were  generally 
treated ;  and  an  universal  oppression  of  the  people. 
The  prelates  who  were  present  were,  however,  confmed 
to  the  kingdoms  of  Charles  and  Lothaire.  Wulfad  took 
his  place,  as  archbishop  of  Bourges,  by  the  side  of 
Hincmar  and  the  four  other  metropolitans  who  pre- 
sided. 

With  a  view  of  paying  court  to  king  Charles  or  to 
the  pope,  some  persons  present  made  a  strenuous  attack 
upon  the  validity  of  Ebo's  deposition  and  the  ordina- 
tion of  his  successor.  They  reckoned  upon  the  late 
submission  exhibited  by  the  archbishop  to  the  papal 
orders,  and  upon  the  implicit  obedience  and  humility 
that  had  characterised  all  his  conduct  towards  the  king. 
Hincmar,  however,  defended  himself  with  so  much 
power  of  argument  and  with  so  clear  an  exposure  and 
refutation  of  the  quibbles  that  were  brought  against 
him,  that  the  Council  not  only  overruled  the  re-opening 
of  these  questions,  but  prepared  for  the  pope  a  full 
account  of  all  the  circumstances,  to  the  utmost  advantage 
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of  the  accused,  and  besought  Nicholas  in  no  way  to 
alter  what  had  been  already  settled  so  many  years  be- 
fore, adding  the  request  that  he  would  decree  that 
henceforward  no  bishop  should  be  deposed  without  the 
previous  consent  of  the  holy  see.  It  is  probable  tliat 
Hincmar  himself  had  little  share  in  appending  the  latter 
clause  to  the  synodal  epistle  ;  for  one  of  the  most  im- 
important  encroachments  of  the  false  decretals  received 
from  this  petition  the  positive  support  of  a  Council  of 
six  provinces  of  France.  But  his  own  defence  left  him 
no  leisure  to  enforce  his  scruples  on  a  subject  which 
had  already  been  practically  determined,  by  his  own 
submission  and  that  of  the  rest  of  France,  in  reinstating 
Rothad  in  the  see  of  Soissons.  He,  therefore,  permit- 
ted the  insertion  of  the  clause,  without  a  protest,  and 
joined  also  with  the  rest  in  begging  Nicholas  to  send 
the  pallium  to  the  new  archbishop  of  Bourges. 

These  letters  were  carefully  sealed,  to  avoid  a  repe- 
tition of  the  pope's  censure  for  their  neglect  of  this  pre- 
caution in  the  former  instance.  Actard  was  again 
chosen  as  bearer  ;  but  before  commencing  his  journey 
to  Rome,  he  went,  according  to  previous  appointment, 
to  king  Charles,  who,  suspecting  the  influence  of  Hinc- 
mar at  the  late  Council,  broke  the  seal  of  the  letter,  and 
finding  its  tenor  too  favourable  to  the  archbishop  of 
Rheims,  destroyed  it,  and  substituted  another  in  its 
place.  This  letter  resembled  the  former  in  giving  a 
detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  with  regard  to  Ebo, 
but  represented  them  in  a  light  favourable  to  him,  and 
disadvantagous  both  to  the  conduct  of  Hincmar  and  to 
the  validity  of  his  election.  It  contained,  at  some 
length,  a  narrative  of  some  of  the  events  of  Ebo's  early 
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history,  and  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  his 
first  elevation  to  the  see  of  Rheims,  as  well  as  of  his 
subsequent  deposition,  and  restoration  by  the  emperor 
Lothaire.  Of  these  particulars  nothing  need  now  be 
repeated  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  upon 
the  subject,  except  that  Ebo,  although  he  joined  in  de- 
throning and  excommunicating  the  emperor  Louis,  in 
the  second  rebellion  of  his  sons,  had  been  faithful  to 
him  in  the  first  revolt,  and  that,  according  to  the  king's 
account,  all  the  other  metropolitans  of  France  and  all 
the  suffragans  of  Rheims  recognised  him  as  canonically 
restored  by  the  new  emperor,  and  unhesitatingly  joined 
in  communion  with  him,  while  those  suffragans  who 
had  received  episcopal  consecration  during  his  absence 
from  the  province,  accepted  from  his  hands  the  ring  and 
staff  of  office  on  his  return.  The  king  ventured  to  cast 
no  reflection  on  the  ordination  of  Hincmar ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  if  his  view  of  £bo*s  restoratimi  were  re- 
ceived as  authentic,  the  invalidity  of  the  former  would 
follow  as  a  necessary  consequence.  He  concluded  by 
recommending  the  bearer  of  his  letter  to  the  pope's 
favourable  notice,  begging  that,  as  he  had  no  chance  of 
recovering  the  see  of  Nantes,  he  might  have  his  per- 
mission to  occupy  some  other  bishopric,  whenever  a 
vacancy  should  occur. 

Actard  carried,  at  the  same  time,  a  letter  from 
Hincmar  to  Anastasius,  the  librarian,  complaining,  it 
would  seem,  of  the  same  falsification  by  the  Roman 
copyists,  which  he  had  before  noticed  in  his  epistle  to 
archbishop  Egilo ;  he  apologised  also  for  not  sending 
presents  to  the  pope,  to  Arsenius,  or  to  Anastasius 
himself,  a  proof  of  the  means  usually  adopted  at  this 
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time  for  keeping  up  a  good  understanding  with  the 
court  of  Rome. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  session  of  the  Council  of 
Troyes,  or  immediately  after  the  departure  of  Actard, 
the  archbishop  received  from  the  pope  an  answer  to  his 
last  letter,  favourably  contrasted,  in  style  and  address, 
to  the  censorious  and  angry  tone  of  his  former  corres- 
pondence. Nicholas  now  expressed  himself  satisfied 
with  the  obedience  and  submission  of  Hincmar,  and,  as 
a  testimony  of  the  esteem  with  which  he  regarded  him, 
commissioned  him,  and  through  him  the  other  bishops 
of  France,  to  examine  and  refute  several  charges  which 
had  lately  been  brought  by  Photius  and  the  Church 
of  Constantinople  against  the  orthodoxy  of  Rome,  and 
of  western  Christendom.  Before  noticing  further  the 
details  of  the  charge,  it  will  be  well  to  bring  to  a  con- 
clusion the  correspondence  between  France  and  the 
pope  on  the  subjects  discussed  by  the  Synod  of  Troyes. 

The  date  of  the  pope's  letter  is  the  2Srd  of  October, 
867,  On  the  ISth  o£  the  next  month  he  died,  and 
Actard,  on  arriving  at  Rome,  learned  that  Adrian  now 
occupied  the  apostolic  chair.  He  had  intended,  as  we 
are  told  by  the  letter  of  king  Charles,  of  which  he  was 
the  bearer,  to  remain  some  time  in  Rome,  with  the 
view  of  meeting  the  emissaries,  who  were  shortly  ex- 
pected in  that  city,  from  the  duke  of  Brittany  and  the 
bishops  who  had  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the 
metropolitan  of  Tours.  Whether  his  determination  was 
changed  by  the  death  of  Nicholas,  or  whether  he 
wished  to  avail  himself  at  once  of  letters  from  Adrian 
in  his  favour  to  the  king  and  to  archbishop  Herard,  we 
are  not  told.     He  returned,  however,  with  these  and 
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Other  letters,  bearing  date  February,  868  ;  one  of  them 
was  addressed  to  the  bishops  present  at  the  late  Councils 
of  Soissons  and  Troyes,  informing  them  the  writer  had 
granted  the  pallium  to  Actard,  an  unusual  mark  of 
esteem  when  bestowed  on  a  sufiragan  bishop,  in  token 
of  the  sufferings  and  persecutions  endured  by  him  in 
the  cause  of  the  Church ;  and  in  the  epistles  to  the 
king  he  begged  that  the  affairs  of  Ebo's  deposition 
might,  for  the  future,  be  buried  in  silence,  because  as 
Rothad  alone  of  all  the  bishops  engaged  in  that  and 
other  events  connected  with  him  was  now  alive,  it  was 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion  as  to  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  reports  on  both  sides.  To 
Hincmar  he  wrote  in  terms  of  great  friendship  and 
respect,  mentioning  the  high  testimony  which  Actard, 
Anastasius,  and  Arsenius  all  concurred  in  bearing  to 
his  learning  and  character,  and  begged  him  to  use  all 
his  influence,  both  with  king  Charles  and  with  king 
Lothaire,  to  bring  the  latter  to  a  better  state  of  feeling 
toward  queen  Thietburga. 

Adrian's  pacific  advice  was  followed  by  the  king  and 
bishops  of  France ;  Hincmar  himself  had  no  wish  to 
continue  a  dispute  in  which  he  could  gain  no  advantage 
from  a  conclusion  the  most  favourable  to  himself,  and 
it  is  probable  that  Charles  soon  returned  to  that  friendly 
intercourse  with  him  to  which  the  late  misunderstand- 
ings about  Wulfad  and  Lothaire  had  caused  a  temporary 
interruption.  The  discussion,  like  that  concerning 
Rothad,  had  ended  in  a  victory  gained  by  Rome.  The 
defeat,  however,  which  Hincmar  and  the  bishops  of 
France  sustained,  was  neither  so  signal  nor  so  import- 
ant as  the  former ;  for  although  Wulfad  and  his  com- 
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panions  were  restored,  Nicholas  obtained  neither  of  his 
two  grand  objects,  of  which  one  was  to  invalidate  alto- 
gether the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Soissons  of  853, 
(thus  establishing  his  right  to  set  aside  a  general  Coun- 
cil,) and  the  other,  to  punish  the  firmness  or  the  con- 
tumacy of  Hincmar,  by  proving  the  uncanonical  cha- 
racter of  his  election.  The  former  result  was  avoided 
by  the  decision  of  the  bishops,  who  met  at  Soissons  in 
866,  that  the  restoration  demanded  by  the  pope,  on  the 
part  of  the  deposed  clergy,  should  be  granted  only  as  a 
matter  of  indulgence.  His  second  object  the  pope  may 
be  supposed,  from  the  mild  tone  of  his  last  letter,  to 
have  relinquished,  or  if  his  character  renders  it  likely 
that  he  would  have  continued  the  attempt,  had  not 
death  put  a  stop  to  all  his  schemes  for  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  Rome,  it  is  certain,  from  the  firmness  of  the 
bishops  of  Troyes,  which  was  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
subserviency  exhibited  in  Rothad*s  case,  that  he  must 
have  been  defeated.  Perhaps  the  only  definite  advan- 
tage gained  by  Rome  from  this  struggle,  was  the  ad- 
mission by  the  Council  of  Troyes  that  no  bishop  could 
be  legally  deposed  until  the  express  consent  of  the  pope 
had  been,  in  the  first  place,  signified. 

The  charges  of  heresy  brought  by  the  Greek  Church 
against  the  western  creed,  to  which  the  notice  of  Hinc- 
mar and  the  other  French  bishops  was  called,  in  the  last 
letter  of  pope  Nicholas,  were  connected  with  the  con- 
version of  the  Bulgarians.  This  nation,  lying  on  the 
frontiers  of  both  the  eastern  and  western  empires,  car- 
ried on  for  many  years  an  irregular  war  with  Constan- 
tmople.  In  one  of  the  campaigns  the  sister  of  Rogoris, 
king  or  chief  of  the  Bulgarians,  was  taken  captive,  and 
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during  her  residence  at  Constantinople  was  instructed 
by  the  empress  Theodora  in  the  christian  faith.  She 
was  afterwards,  about  the  year  845,  restored  to  her 
country,  in  exchange  for  a  monk  who,  while  a  prisoner 
among  the  Bulgarians,  had  produced  an  impressicm 
favourable  to  Christianity  on  the  mind  of  king  Rogoris. 
This  was  strengthened  by  his  sister  on  her  return,  and 
the  conversion  thus  begun  was  completed  some  years 
afterwards,  on  occasion  of  a  famine  which  devastated 
the  country,  and  which  was  removed  in  answer  to 
prayers  addressed  by  the  king  to  the  God  of  the  chris- 
tians. He  applied  to  the  court  of  Constantinople,  and 
a  bishop  was  sent,  at  whose  hands  he  received  the 
sacrament  of  baptism,  and  the  name  of  Michael,  after 
that  of  the  emperor.  The  act  was  displeasing  to  the 
nobles  of  his  court  or  army,  who  raised  an  insurrection 
against  him ;  but  the  newly  baptised  king,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  faithful  followers,  boldly  marched  against  the 
rebel  multitude,  who,  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  which 
was  reckoned  miraculous  both  by  king  Michael  and  by 
his  adversaries,  laid  down  their  arms.  After  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  ringleaders,  a  large  number  of  the  rest 
followed  the  example  of  their  prince  and  were  baptised. 
The  bishop,  as  is  probable,  then  returned  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  year  following,  in  866,  the  king  of  Bul- 
garia sent  to  Louis  of  Germany,  begging  that  he  would 
send  another  bishop  and  some  clergy  to  instruct  them 
still  further  in  the  points  of  christian  belief  and  practice, 
and  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  faith  in  his  do- 
minions. The  ambassadors  sent  for  this  purpose  went 
on  to  Rome,  with  offerings  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter, 
and  with  a  similar  request  for  further  instruction  in 
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their  newly-adopted  faith.  Nicholas  lost  no  time  in 
complying  with  the  prayer,  and  despatched  several 
bishops,  one  of  whom  was  Formosus,  bishop  of  Porto, 
with  answers  to  the  various  questions  which  they  had 
proposed  to  the  holy  see,  with  copies  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  with  other  books.^  In  their  company 
legates  were  sent  with  letters  to  Photius  and  the  em- 
peror of  Constantinople,  whither  the  journey  through 
Bulgaria,  especially  in  the  escort  of  the  ambassadors 
from  that  country,  was  reckoned  more  secure  than  the 
sea  voyage,  for  the  hostility  which  existed  between  the 
papal  see  and  the  eastern  Church  rendered  the  latter 
mode  of  travelling  somewhat  dangerous.  The  legates 
were,  however,  arrested  on  the  frontiers  between  Bul- 
garia and  the  imperial  dominions,  and  compelled  to 
retrace  their  steps  to  Rome.  But  Formosus  and  his 
companions  were  received  with  every  mark  of  zeal  and 
reverence,  and  set  about  their  task  of  preaching  and 
baptising  with  vigour  and  enei^y,  so  that  when,  in  the 
following  year,  a  bishop  and  some  of  the  clergy  sent 
by  Louis  of  Germany,  arrived  in  the  coiihtry,  they 
found  the  ground  already  pre-occupied  by  the  mission- 
aries from  Rome,  and,  as  there  was  no  need  of  their 
services,  returned  to  their  own  homes.  So  successful 
were  they  in  their  labours,  and  so  fully  did  they  per- 
suade their  converts  not  only  of  the  truth  of  the  chris- 

1  In  the  answers  of  the  pope  to  points  on  which  he  was  consulted  by  the 
Bulgarians,  there  is  much  good  advice.  He  tells  them  that  the  baptism 
whidi  had  been  administered  to  many  of  the  people  by  a  pretended  Greek 
priest  was  not  invalidated  by  his  being  a  layman,  if  performed  in  the  name 
of  the  holy  Trinity.  There  are  only  three  real  patriarchs,  he  says,  that  is 
bishops  of  sees  founded  by  the  apostles,  viz.  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch. 
Constantinople  claims  to  possess  one,  without  any  right  beyond  the  mere 
favoiur  of  the  emperor.  Jerusalem,  though  to  be  regarded  with  honour,  is 
spoken  of  In  the  Council  of  Nice  not  even  as  a  metropolitan  see.  Fleury  50. 
5U,  51. 
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tian  religion,  but  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  see, 
that  king  Michael  drove  out  of  his  dominions  all  the 
clergy  and  teachers  except  those  who  belonged  to  the 
suite  of  Formosus,  or  who  were  willing  to  acknowledge 
the  sovereignty  of  his  Church.  These  were  probably 
missionaries  from  various  parts  of  the  eastern  empire, 
and  the  report  which  they  were  likely  to  carry  to  Con- 
stantinople of  the  influence  gained  by  Rome  in  Bul- 
garia, was  not  such  as  to  allay  the  feeling  of  enmity 
entertained  by  the  emperor  and  patriarch  towards  the 
pope.  Meanwhile  the  Bulgarian  prince  sent  to  Nicho- 
las, begging  that  he  would  appoint  Formosus  metro- 
politan of  his  country,  a  request  with  which  he  refused 
literally  to  comply,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not 
remove  that  prelate  from  his  present  diocese.  He 
ordered,  however,  two  others,  Paul  and  Grimwald,  to 
remain  in  Bulgaria  as  bishops  of  that  region,  and  in- 
structed the  king  to  choose  from  all  the  Roman  or 
Italian  clergy  in  his  realms  the  person  who  seemed 
most  fit  to  fill  the  station  of  metropolitan,  with  the 
understanding  that  he  would  then  consecrate  him  to 
that  office.  Formosus,  with  another  bishop  named 
Dominic,  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  Constantinople  to 
put  an  end,  if  possible,  to  the  schism  in  that  Church. 

The  power  of  Photius  seemed,  at  this  time,  greater 
than  it  had  ever  been,  although  he  was,  in  reality, 
standing  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  without  conscious- 
ness of  his  danger.  A  short  time  before  the  Csesar 
Bardas,  an  able  though  unprincipled  man,  had  been 
murdered  by  the  weak  and  debauched  emperor  Michael, 
and  in  him  Photius  lost  one  who  was  his  most  powerful 
friend,  although  he  entered  not  into  all  the  fraudulent 
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and  ambitious  schemes  which  are  attributed  to  the 
patriarch/  Basil  the  Macedonian,  a  man  of  low  birth, 
though  said  to  be  descended  from  the  Arsacid  dynasty 
of  Parthia,  was  then  taken  into  favour  by  Michael,  (who 
was  altogether  incapable  of  conducting  the  government 
himself),  and  shortly  afterwards  raised  to  a  partnership 
in  the  imperial  throne.  Photius  paid  his  court  alter- 
nately to  both  the  emperors,  and  during  the  lifetime  of 
Michael  seemed  each  day  to  increase  in  popularity  and 
influence.  The  condemnation  pronounced  against  him 
by  pope  Nicholas  withdrew,  for  a  time,  many  from  his 
communion,  but  by  various  artifices  he  attached  the 
great  majority  of  the  Church  of  Constantinople  to  his 
party,  and  visited  with  persecution  all  who  refused  to 
acknowledge  him. 

On  hearing  of  the  success  of  the  papal  missionaries 
in  Bulgaria,  and  of  the  rejection  by  the  king  and  people 
of  that  country  of  the  eastern  clergy,  and  of  various 
points  in  the  ritual  of  the  eastern  Church,  Photius  de- 
termined to  revenge  himself  on  what  he  regarded  as  an 
unjust  usurpation,  and  summoned  a  Council  of  all  the 
bishops  of  the  patriarchate.  To  this  assembly  he  gave 
the  name  of  an  (Ecumenical  Synod,  and  persons  came 
forward  charging  Nicholas  with  many  criminal  acts  and 
violations  of  the  canons  of  the  Church.  The  patriarch 
himself  appeared  in  the  character  of  his  advocate,  but 
the  charges  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  so  well 
proved,  that  the  pope  was  condemned,  deposed,  and 

'  For  instance,  Photius  is  said  to  have  suborned  a  man  who,  taking  the 
disguise  of  a  monk,  pretended  to  have  been  sent  by  Ignatius  to  Rome,  and 
to  have  been  driven  from  thence  by  the  pope,  who,  at  me  same  time,  wrote  a 
letter,  full  of  apologies  and  expressions  of  friendship  and  esteem  to  Photius 
himself.  Bardas,  on  examining  the  man,  discovered  the  imposture,  and  had 
him  scourged.    Fleury  50.  19. 
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excommunicated.  The  acts  of  the  Council  bore  the 
subscription  of  more  than  a  thousand  names,  of  which, 
however,  a  very  large  majority  are  said  to  have  been  mere 
forgeries.  They  were  sent  into  Italy,  to  Louis  and  to 
his  queen  Ingelberga,  to  whom  the  titles  of  emperor 
and  empress  were  given  by  Photius  and  the  Council, 
although,  hitherto,  it  had  been  usual  to  restrict  this 
appellation  to  the  sovereign  of  the  east.  •  Ingelberga 
was  earnestly  exhorted,  in  a  letter  from  the  patriarch, 
to  persuade  her  husband  to  drive  Nicholas  from  Rome, 
now  that  he  had  been  canonically  deposed  by  the  de- 
cision of  an  OBcumenical  Council.* 

Photius  continued  his  attack  upon  the  pope,  by  ad- 
dressing a  circular  epistle  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
and  to  all  the  Churches  in  the  east,  in  which,  after 
recoimting  the  successful  conversion  of  the  Bulgarians 
by  the  missionaries  of  Constantinople,  he  asserted  that 
men  had  issued  from  the  darkness  of  the  west,  and  cor- 
rupted with  their  superstitions  and  errors  the  purity  of 
their  faith.  The  following  are  the  errors  specified : 
fasting  on  the  sabbath  ;  permission  to  eat  cheese  and 
other  food  composed  of  milk,  during  the  first  week  of 
Lent ;  the  Manichean  heresy  of  refusing  the  ministra- 
tions of  married  priests,  which  had  resulted,  as  was 
affirmed,  in  many  immoral  practices ;  the  custom  of 
repeating  the  unction  of  the  holy  Chrism,  if  previously 
administered  by  a  priest,  on  the  ground  that  bishops 
alone  are  capable  of  that  office ;  and,  above  all,  the 
impious  addition  to  the  creed,  received  by  all  the 
Councils,  which  represented  the  Third  Person  in  the 
holy  Trinity  as  proceeding  from  the  Son  as  well  as 

•  lb.  c.  55. 
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from  the  Father.  Against  the  last- mentioned  doctrine 
he  argued  at  some  length,  asserting  that  no  one  who 
held  it  deserved  the  name  of  Christian,  that  it  intro- 
duced two  principles  into  the  unity  of  Divine  nature, 
and  that  it  confounded  the  peculiar  attributes  of  the 
three  Persons  in  the  Godhead.  The  letter  also  men- 
tioned that  the  Russian  nation,  hitherto  so  notori- 
ous for  their  savage  character,  had  lately  yielded  to 
the  labours  of  eastern  missicHiaries,  and  had  received  a 
bishop. 

The  same  epistle  was  sent  by  the  emperor  to  the 
bishops  Formosus  and  Dominic,  who  were  now  on  the 
point  of  leaving  Bulgaria,  to  enter  upon  their  mission, 
as  papal  legates,  at  the  court  of  Constantinople.  They 
refused  to  receive  or  recognise  them  save  on  condition 
of  their  acknowledging  Photius  as  oecumenical  patriarch 
and  anathematising  the  errors  enumerated  in  the  circu- 
lar letter. 

These  charges  and  pretensions  were  brought  to  a 
sudden  termination  by  the  death  of  Michael.  This 
weak  and  vicious  emperor  soon  repented  of  having 
raised  Basil  to  a  share  in  his  throne,  on  discovering  that 
that  prince  not  only  refused  to  take  part  in  his  de- 
baucheries and  buffooneries,  but  even  ventured  to  en- 
deavour, by  expostulation,  to  dissuade  himself  from 
conduct  so  unworthy  of  his  dignity.  To  rid  himself  of 
advice  so  distasteful,  he  made  an  attempt  upon  the  life 
of  Basil,  during  a  hunting  excursion,  but  Basil  es- 
caped, and  revenged  himself  by  bribing  the  guards  of 
Michael  to  slay  their  master,  when  in  a  fit  of  drunken, 
ness.  This  event  took  place  in  September,  869,  and 
was  followed  immediately  by  the  banishment  of  Photius 
Bb 
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from  Constantinople  and  the  recal  of  Ignatius  to  the 
patriarchal  throne. 

The  charges  contained  in  the  letter  of  Photius  and  of 
the  so-called  (Ecumenical  Council,  to  the  patriarchs  of 
the  east  and  the  king  of  Bulgaria,  were  those  which 
pope  Nicholas,  shortly  before  his  death,  sent  to  Hinc- 
mar  and  the  other  French  bishops  for  refotation.  To 
these  the  pope  added  one  or  two  other  objections,  usual 
among  the  Greeks,  against  the  Roman  faith — as  that 
the  western  Church  was  in  the  habit  of  sacrificing  a 
lamb  on  the  Easter  festival ;  that  the  clergy  among 
them  were  permitted  to  shave  their  beards  ;  and  that 
deacons  were  ordained  bishops  without  passing  through 
the  intermediate  order  of  the  priesthood.  He  men- 
tioned also  the  claim  advanced  by  Photius  to  be  uni- 
versal patriarch,  on  the  ground  that  the  primacy  and 
privileges  of  Rome  had  passed  to  Constantinople  at  the 
time  when  the  emperors  changed  their  residence  from 
one  city  to  the  other. 

Hincmar  read  the  pope's  letter  to  the  king,  and  lost 
no  time  in  sending  it  round  to  his  brother  metropolitans, 
begging  that  the  subject  might  be  examined  in  each 
province.  Among  his  own  suffragans  he  selected  Odo, 
bishop  of  Beauvais,  as  the  fittest  person  to  reply  to  the 
Greek  objections,  and  corrected  his  treatise  with  his 
own  pen,  but  the  essays  of  Eneas,  bishop  of  Paris,  and 
Ratramn,  monk  of  Corbey,  are  the  only  ones  now 
extant  on  the  subject.  The  former  consists  almost 
solely  of  quotations  from  ecclesiastical  writers.  On  the 
subject  of  abstinence  the  bishop  remarks,  that  custom 
varies  in  different  regions  ;  that  in  Egypt  and  Palestine 
it  is  usual  to  fast  nine  weeks  before  Easter,  and  that 
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while,  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  no  food  is  eaten  during 
Lent  and  on  other  fast  days,  except  fruits  and  herbs, 
the  Germans  abstain  not  on  those  occasions  from  milk, 
cheese,  eggs,  and  beer.  He  refers  also  to  the  pre- 
tended donation  by  Constantine  to  the  pope,  and  is, 
according  to  Fleury,  the  earliest  author  by  whom  that 
fable  is  noticed.* 

Ratramn*s  treatise,  which,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  author's  learning,  is  more  worthy  of  notice  than 
that  of  bishop  Eneas,  is  mainly  taken  up  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  double  procession  ;  the  scriptural  argument 
is  well  managed  and  convincing,  and  the  proof  from  the 
Latin  fathers  sufficiently  complete ;  but  although  St. 
Athanasius,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Didymus  of 
Alexandria,  are  also  quoted,  the  citations  are  sometimes 
from  spurious  works,  and  it  is  plain  that  Ratramn,  with 
all  his  learning,  was  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
this  class  of  writers,  who  would  have  been  alleged  with 
greater  force  than  the  Latin  fathers  in  a  treatise  directed 
against  the  Greeks.'*  With  regard  to  the  duration  of 
the  Lent  fast,  and  the  question  whether  Saturday  was 
to  be  regarded  as  a  feast  day,  or  a  day  of  abstinence,  he 
takes  the  rational  ground  of  maintaining  the  liberty 
possessed  by  each  Church  of  regulating  such  matters 
for  itself,  insisting  only  on  the  necessity  of  observing 
forty  fast  days,  whether  with  the  interval  of  the  Sun- 
days only,  or  of  the  Sabbaths  also,  before  Easter. 
Friday,  he  remarks,  is  always  reckoned  a  fast  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  Irish  monasteries  they  fast  all  the  year 

*  Hincmar  himself  mentions  it,  in  a  treatise  written  some  years  afterwards, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  young  king  Carloman. 

*  In  the  year  794  pope  Adrian  I.,  in  a  letter  to  Charlemagne,  in  answer  to 
the  Caroline  books,  maintained  the  Greek  dogma  of  the  single  procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father,  by  the  Son.    Fleury  44.  c.  59. 
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round  except  Sundays  and  other  festivals.  Shaving 
the  beard  or  the  head  he  notices  as  a  matter  altogether 
indifferent,  and,  though  regarding  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  as  more  important,  places  it  simply  on  the  foun- 
dation of  a  pious  expediency,  which,  by  freeing  them 
from  secular  cares,  permitted  a  more  complete  devotion 
to  the  sacred  ministry.  He  defends  the  unction  of  the 
holy  Chrism  by  the  practice  of  the  apostles,  and  a  de- 
cretal of  the  first  Innocent,  and  contents  himself  with 
denying  some  of  the  other  charges.  Fleury  remarks, 
however,  in  reference  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  lamb  at 
Easter,  that  this .  practice,  though  condemned  by  all 
persons  of  sense  and  learning,  is  said  by  Walafiid  Strabo, 
an  author  who  died  somewhat  less  than  twenty  years 
before,  to  have  existed  in  some  places,  and  that  the 
Roman  missal  still  contains  a  prayer  of  benediction 
pronounced  over  a  lamb  at  Easter  by  the  pope.  It  is 
perhaps  not  wonderful  that  the  Greek  objectors,  with 
some  foundation,  should  have  represented  the  usage  as 
one  recognised  by  the  western  Church.  Ratramn  de- 
fends the  primacy  of  Rome  by  quotations  from  Socrates, 
who  remarks,  on  the  Arian  Council  of  Antioch,  that 
the  consent  of  the  pope  was  necessary  for  an  universal 
synod,  from  the  canons  of  Sardica,  from  the  presence  at 
Nice  of  the  papal  legates,  and  from  St.  Leo's  influence 
in  substituting  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  for  that  of 
Ephesus.  With  less  force  of  argument  he  maintains 
that  the  dignity  of  patriarch,  with  the  second  rank  in 
the  Church,  had  been  given  to  the  bishop  of  CcHistan- 
tinople  simply  as  a  title  of  honour,  without  involving 
any  right  of  jurisdiction.'^ 

*  Fleury,  51.  14,  15,  16. 
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The  overthrow  of  Photius  and  restoration  of  Ignatius 
rendered  these  answers  to  the  Greek  objections  of  less 
value  or  necessity.  Ignatius,  as  well  as  the  emperor 
Basil,  was  ready  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
Rome,  and  could  have  no  wish  to  continue  the  charges 
against  the  pope  and  the  western  Church.  A  Council 
was  called  by  Adrian,  at  Rome,  in  condemnation  of  the 
pretended  synod  which,  under  the  influence  of  Photius, 
had  deposed  his  predecessor  Nicholas ;  and  this  was 
followed,  on  the  arrival  of  the  legates  whom  the  pope 
had  sent  instead  of  Formosus  and  Dominic,  by  the 
assembly  which  is  usually  known  as  the  eighth  QEcu- 
menical  Council,  at  Constantinople.  It  was  held  in 
October,  869,  and  terminated  in  the  trial  and  condem- 
nation of  Photius  for  the  various  crimes  of  which  he 
was  said  to  have  been  guilty,  and,  on  his  refusing  sub- 
mission, in  his  banishment  and  excommunication.  The 
union  between  the  east  and  west  seemed  firmly  re-es- 
tablished, but  within  two  years  the  Church  of  Bulgaria, 
which  had  been  the  occasion  of  so  much  dispute,  was 
regained  by  Constantinople  from  the  Roman  obedience, 
and  a  Greek  archbishop  settled  in  the  province.^  On 
the  death  of  Ignatius,  which  took  place  in  the  year 
879,  Photius  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  having 
already  gained  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Basil  by  his 
flatteries,  was  permitted  to  resume  in  peace  the  patri- 
archal dignity.  John,  who  filled  at  that  time  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter,  received  his  legates  with  courtesy,  and 
recognised  him  as  true  patriarch,  ordering  that  all  the 
Councils  held  under  Adrian,  in  his  condemnation,  whe- 
ther at  Rome  or  Constantinople,  should  be  thenceforth 

1  Pleury,  1.  51.  cc.  19.  2ft-46 ;  L  52.  17. 
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null  and  void.  Instead  of  these  another  Council,  also 
entitled  the  eighth  (Ecumenical,  was  held  in  the  latter 
city,  under  Photius,  at  which  the  pope's  legates  assisted. 
John,  in  a  letter  appended  to  the  acts  of  this  synod, 
renounced  the  addition  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  asserting 
that  it  had  not  been  received  by  the  Roman  Church, 
and  scrupled  not  to  speak  of  the  doctrine  which  it  re- 
presented as  a  blasphemy.'  After  this  it  is  probable 
that  the  treatises  on  the  subject,  by  Ratramn  and  others, 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  patriarch,  who,  in  the  year 
885,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  archbishop  of  Aquitaine, 
set  himself  to  answer  the  arguments  then  employed, 
and  to  defend  the  eastern  creed.  He  was  afterwards 
forced  by  the  successor  and  son  of  Basil,  Leo  the  Phi- 
losopher, to  leave  the  patriarchate  for  the  second  time, 
and  lived  nearly  twenty  years  afterwards,  till  the  early 
part  of  the  tenth  century,  partly  at  Athens,  but  during 
the  last  years  of  his  life  in  Constantinople.* 

*  Charlemagne  sent  to  pope  Leo  III.  in  tilie  year  809,  to  indoce  him  to 
allow  the  insertion  of  the  Filioqne  in  the  creed,  which  had  already  heen  in 
use  for  some  time  in  the  Court  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  in  many  of  the 
French  Churches,  and  had  been  known  in  Spain  long  ago.  Leo,  though  as- 
senting to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  thought  it  wiser  not  to  change  a  form  so 
well  known.  The  result  was  that  it  was  continued,  and  soon  became  general 
in  the  rest  of  the  empire,  but  was  not  introduced  for  some  time  afterwards 
in  Italy  and  Rome.    See  Fleury  45.  c.  48. 

•  Fleury  1.  53.  cc.  S.  12—24.  51. 


CHAP.  VL 

FROM  THE    DEATH  OF  KING  LOUIS  TO  THAT  OF 
CHARLES  THE  BALD. 


The  death  of  Lothaire,  king  of  Lotharingia,  or  Lor- 
raine, took  place  at  Placentia  on  the  8th  of  August,  869. 
The  kings  of  Germany  and  France  had  bound  them- 
selves, by  a  solemn  promise  to  the  late  emperor,  to 
maintain  the  rights  of  their  nephews,  and,  in  case  of  the 
death  of  either  one,  to  guarantee  the  inheritance  of  his 
territory  to  his  surviving  brothers.  In  accordance  with 
this  agreement,  on  the  death  of  Charles,  king  of  Pro- 
vence, the  country  over  which  he  reigned  had  been 
divided  between  the  emperor  Louis  and  Lothaire.  By 
the  same  treaty,  made  nearly  twenty  years  before,  the 
two  kings  were  under  a  similar  obligation  to  their  only 
remaining  nephew,  the  emperor  Louis,  who  was  now 
legal  successor  to  the  crown  of  Lorraine,  and  whose 
dominions,  by  the  decease  of  his  two  brothers,  were  co- 
extensive with  those  possessed  by  his  father.  But 
Charles  the  Bald  had  already,  even  before  his  nephew's 
death,  shewn  symptoms  of  an  ambitious  wish  to  add  to 
his  own  realm  a  territory  which  seemed  by  position 
naturally  to  form  a  portion  of  it,  and  the  king  of  Ger- 
many's absence  at  the  time,  in  a  campaign  against  the 
Wends,  on  a  distant  frontier  of  Germany,  rather  than 
his  respect  for  his  nephew's  rights,  withheld  him  from 
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putting  forward  a  claim  to  the  vacant  throne.  The 
emperor  also  was  engaged,  in  southern  Italy,  against  the 
Saracens,  and  could  not  leave  his  camp  and  army  for 
even  so  important  a  business  as  that  of  taking  posses- 
sion of  his  new  inheritance.  He  contented  himself 
with  b^^ing  the  pope  to  undertake  his  cause,  and  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  usurpaticm  on  the  part  of  Charles, 
and  treason  cm  that  of  his  own  subjects.  Adrian, 
therefore,  early  in  September,  wrote  to  the  nobles  of 
Lorraine,  exhorting  them  to  be  faithful  to  the  emperor, 
their  legitimate  sovereign,  and  menacing  them  with 
excommunicati<m  if  they  yielded  to  the  threats  or 
promises  of  an  usurper.  Simflar  language  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  nobles,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  of  France, 
reminding  them  of  the  emperor's  claims  upon  their 
gratitude  for  his  efforts  against  the  infidels,  and  of  the 
solemnity  of  the  promises  which  had  been  made  in  his 
behalf;  he  assured  them  also  that  the  holy  see  was 
prepared  to  defend  his  rights  against  any  one  who 
might  attempt  to  violate  them.  A  separate  epistle  was 
sent  to  Hincmar,  on  whom  the  pope  bestowed  the 
office,  on  this  occasion,  of  his  del^ate. 

The  dissuasions  arrived  too  late  to  be  of  any  service. 
Charles,  who  was  at  Senlis,  on  hearing  of  his  nephew's 
decease,  hastened  to  his  palace  of  Attigny,  cm  the  finon- 
tiers  of  Lorraine,  and  was  met  there  by  the  nobles  of 
that  kingdom,  many  of  whom  encouraged  him  to  march 
at  imce  to  Metz,  and  take  possessicm  of  the  throne, 
while  others  wished  him  to  delay  for  a  time,  until  he 
could  determine,  in  an  interview  with  Louis  of  Germany, 
which  of  the  two  sovereigns  had  the  highest  right  to 
the  crown.     Neither  party,  as  it  seems,  thought  of  the 
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emperor,  who  had  seldom  left  Italy,  and  was,  probably, 
personally  unknown  to  all  his  new  subjects.  Charles 
attended  to  the  advice  most  favourable  to  his  own  in- 
clinations, and  arrived  at  Metz,  accompanied  by  Hinc- 
mar  and  a  large  party  of  French  bishops  and  noblemen, 
on  the  very  day  on  which  Adrian  sent  off  from  Rome 
the  letters  forbidding  the  usurpation.  Adventius,  bishop 
of  Metz,  and  others,  with  the  leading  men  of  the  king- 
dom, were  in  waiting  there  to  tender  their  allegiance, 
and  on  Friday,  the  9th  of  September,  he  was  conducted 
to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Stephen's  for  the  ceremony  of 
consecration, 

Adventius  opened  the  proceedings  by  an  address,  in 
which  he  described  the  sorrow  felt  by  all  for  the  unfor- 
tunate fate  of  their  late  sovereign,  and  the  constant 
fasting  and  prayer  by  which  they  had  since  sought  to 
gain  a  successor  who  would  respect  their  rights,  and  to 
obtain  imanimity  in  their  choice.  The  presence  of 
Charles  and  of  the  rest  of  the  assembly  was  to  be  re- 
garded, according  to  the  bishops,  as  a  propitious  answer 
to  their  supplications,  and  the  prince  himself  was  to  be 
looked  upon  as  set  over  the  realm  by  Divine  appoint- 
ment. Yet,  before  the  coronation,  he  begged  the  new 
sovereign  to  declare  his  views  of  the  mutual  duties  of  a 
good  king  and  faithful  subjects. 

The  king,  in  reply,  declared  that  he  considered 'the 
welcome  of  the  bishops  and  the  acclamations  of  all  the 
people  as  a  proof  that  the  hand  of  God  had  placed  him 
on  the  throne ;  and  assured  them  of  his  determination 
to  respect  in  all  points  the  rights  of  religion  and  the 
Church,  to  honour  all  the  bishops  and  others  as  their 
rank   demanded,  and  to  deliver  justice  faithfully  in 
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accordance  with  law,  civil  and  ecclesiastical ;  and  con- 
cluded with  declaring  his  full  trust  and  expectation 
that  they  would  render  him  in  return  all  due  obedience 
and  succour. 

Hincmar  then,  at  the  instance  of  the  suffragan  bishops 
of  Treves,  explained  that  the  sister  Churches  of  that 
diocese  and  of  Rheims  had  ever  been  r^arded  as  so 
closely  united  in  equality  and  love,  that  they  formed  in 
fact  but  a  single  province,  and  met  together  in  Council, 
and  in  the  presidency  of  that  one  of  the  metropolitans 
who  enjoyed  the  seniority  of  consecration.*  This  mu- 
tual agreement  between  the  two  sees  imposed  upon  him 
the  duty  of  taking  a  prominent  share  in  the  present 
proceedings,  especially  as  the  province  of  Tours  was 
now  vacant  by  the  late  death  and  by  the  deposition  of 
archbishop  Teutgard.  He  appeared,  therefore,  not  as 
metropolitan  of  Rheims,  but  as  the  representative  of 
the  bishops  of  Treves.  To  this  explanation  the  bishops 
of  Metz,  Verdun,  Toul  and  Tongers,  su£&agans  of  that 
province,  signified  their  assent.  He  continued,  as  an 
introduction  to  the  ceremony  of  coronation,  to  state 
that  Clovis,  the  ancestor  of  Charles,  who  was  converted 
by  St.  Remigius  and  baptized  at  Rheims,  was  conse- 
crated king  by  holy  oil  which  came  down  from  heaven 
for  the  purpose ;  that  the  late  emperor  Louis  the  Pious 
was  also  crowned  by  pope  Stephen  at  Rheims ;  and  on 
his  restoration  to  the  throne,  after  tlie  successful  rebel- 
lion of  his  subjects,  was  crowned  by  the  bishops  a 
second  time  before  the  altar  of  St.  Stephen's  at  Metz, 

^  The  same  close  connection  between  the  two  proTinces  is  mentioned  also, 
in  still  stronger  tenss,  in  a  letter  from  Hincmar  to  king  Louis  of  Germany, 
on  occasion  of  the  eleyation  of  Bertulf  to  the  see  of  Treves.  See  Hinc.  Opp. 
T.  ii.  p.  Ml. 
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the  Church  in  which  they  were  then  assembled.  Hinc- 
mar  himself  was  present,  as  he  informed  them,  on  the 
occasion.  He  now  begged  to  know  whether  all  present 
agreed  to  the  coronation  of  this  newly  appointed  sove- 
reign. An  unanimous  acclamation  signified  their  con- 
sent, and  the  Te  Deum  was  sung  as  a  solemn  seal  of 
the  agreement. 

When  each  of  the  bishops  present  had,  in  turn,  offered 
up  a  prayer  for  the  wel&re  of  the  new  king,  Hincmar 
pnmounced  a  solemn  benediction,  during  which  he 
anointed  Charles  on  the  forehead,  the  ears,  and  the 
head,  with  the  holy  oil ;  another  benediction  followed, 
while  the  bishops  placed  the  crown  upon  his  head,  and 
put  into  his  hand  the  palm  and  sceptre,  and  the  cere- 
mony was  concluded  by  the  service  of  the  mass. 

The  king  of  Germany,  who  shortly  afterwards  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  pope,  praising  him  for  his 
moderation,  in  making  no  attempt  upon  his  nephew's 
inheritance,  no  sooner  heard  of  the  coronation  of  his 
brother,  than  he  prepared  to  support,  by  arms,  his  own 
claim  to  a  share  of  the  kingdom.  He  made  a  hasty 
peace  with  the  Wends,  and  marched  rapidly  towards 
the  west ;  but  a  sudden  illness  seized  him  at  Ratisbon, 
and  for  some  months  delayed  his  progress.  Large 
presents  were  made  to  the  Churches  and  mcHiasteries 
of  Germany,  to  gain  prayers  for  his  recovery  at  so 
important  a  crisis;  and  at  length  he  was  again  in  a 
situation  to  menace  with  invasion  the  new  dominions  of 
his  brother.  Charles,  who  had  paid  little  attention  to 
his  threats  or  overtures,  as  long  as  there  was  a  prospect 
of  his  not  recovering  from  his  sickness,  at  Ratisbon, 
thought  it  prudent  to  avert  by  negotiation  the  evils  of  a 
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civil  war.  The  brothers  met  on  the  Meuse,  in  August, 
A.D.  870,  and  their  nephew's  kingdom  was  divided 
between  them;  Dauphiny,  the  greater  part  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  the  territories  of  Lyons,  Liege,  and  Brabant, 
fell  to  the  king  of  France ;  while  Alsace,  with  the 
modem  province  of  Lorraine,  and  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  were  added  to  the  dominions  of  Louis. 

Meanwhile  the  letters  sent  by  the  pope,  to  king 
Charles,  to  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  to  the  pre- 
lates and  nobles  of  France  and  Lcnraine,  met  with  little 
attention,  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  return  a  sads&c- 
tory  reply,  were  suffered  to  pass  in  silence.  A  second 
epistle  to  the  king  met  with  the  same  neglect ;  and  at 
length  a  third  message  was  sent,  from  Adrian  and  the 
emperor  in  concert,  by  the  hands  of  several  bishops 
and  Count  Bernard  a  vassal  of  the  empire.  They  were 
ordered  to  proceed  in  the  first  place  to  the  king  of  Ger- 
many, to  dissuade  him  from  the  expedition  against 
Lorraine,  to  which  the  &me  of  his  preparations  for  war 
had  already  attracted  attenticm  in  Italy.  They  found 
the  king  in  his  new  capital  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The 
deed  which  they  came  to  denounce,  was  already  done ; 
remonstrances  would  have  been  useless,  nor  had  they 
authority  to  make  them ;  and  Louis  quickly  sent  them 
on  to  his  brother,  to  whom  they  were  also  fiimished 
with  letters,  full  of  the  severest  denunciations. 

These  epistles  were  delivered  to  Charles,  at  the 
monastery  of  St.  Denys,  in  the  month  of  October. 
Their  subject  was  not  only  the  late  usurpation  of  Lor- 
raine, and  the  neglect  with  which  he  had  treated  the 
pope's  commands,  but  the  imprisonment  with  which, 
some  months  before,  he  had  punished  his  son  Carloman. 
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This  prince,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  received  the 
clerical  tonsure,  and  had  been  ordained  deacon,  and  his 
father  had  bestowed  upon  him  several  abbacies.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  he  had  little  taste  from  the 
first  for  his  sacred  profession ;  and  a  year  or  two  before 
Charles  had  so  far  indulged  him  as  to  permit  his  join- 
ing Salomon  of  Brittany,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  sol- 
diers furnished  by  the  abbey  of  St.  Medard,  in  one  or 
more  campaigns  against  the  Normans ;  afterwards  he 
renounced  his  vows,  and  assembling  a  multitude  of  dis- 
banded soldiers,  who,  in  the  disordered  condition  of 
France,  were  easily  allured  by  hopes  of  plimder,  and 
ready  to  follow  any  adventurer,  he  piUaged  the  country 
with  a  ferocity  of  which  even  the  Norman  invasions 
had  furnished  no  example.  To  this  conduct,  which 
can  only  be  ascribed  to  madness,  he  added  the  crimes 
of  forsaking  his  religion,  and  of  conspiring  against  his 
father's  life  or  crown.  For  these  acts  he  was  sub- 
jected by  the  king  to  trial  before  a  numerous  Council  of 
ten  provinces,  assembled  at  Attigny  in  May,  870,  and, 
by  their  decision,  was  deprived  of  his  abbacies,  and 
confined  in  prison  at  Senlis ;  but,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Hincmar  of  Laon,  the  nephew  and  namesake  of  the 
archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  was  now  engaged,  as  will 
be  seen  afterwards,  in  a  quarrel  with  his  uncle  and  with 
the  king,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  pope  complaining  of 
his  father's  treatment,  and  imploring  the  aid  of  apostolic 
authority.  This  request  was  accompanied  with  similar 
charges  from  his  friend  the  bishop  of  Laon,  and  Adrian, 
already  disposed  to  believe  any  complaint  against 
Charles  or  the  archbishop,  warmly  took  up  his  cause, 
and,  in  addition  to  his  reproaches  on  the  subject  of 
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liorraine,  expressed  himself  in  the  strongest  terms  in 
reprobation  of  the  king's  conduct  to  his  son. 

Charles  committed  the  task  of  replying,  on  the  former 
question,  to  Hincmar,  whom  he  conceived  to  be  equally 
concerned  with  himself,  as  letters  of  a  similar  character 
had  also  been  received  by  him  from  Adrian.     That  he 
was  altogether  free  from  blame  in  the  punishment  of 
Carloman  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  probably  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  injustice  towards  the  emperor,  made 
him  more  apprehensive  of  bringing  down  upon  himself, 
still  further,  the  displeasure  of  the  apostolic  see.     He 
despatched  ambassadors  to  the  court  of  Rome  with  rich 
presents,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Adrian,  two  crowns  of 
gold  and  precious  stones,  and  an  altar-cloth  composed 
of  the  royal  vestment  of  cloth  of  gold.     He  also  sent  for 
his  son  from  his  prison  at  Senlis,  and  kept  him  for  a  time 
at  his  own  court ;  but  soon  after  the  departure  of  the 
papal  messengers,  whom  he  had  entertained  at  Rheims, 
the  young  prince  made  his  escape  by  night  from  Lyons, 
whither  he  had  accompanied  his  father,  and,  returning 
to  Belgica,  re-assembled  his  troops,  and  repeated  his 
ravages  with  the  same  savage  cruelty  as  before.     The 
bishops  whose  dioceses  and  Churches  he  plundered  and 
destroyed  were  forced  to  take  active  measures  for 
their  defence.     Hincmar,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to 
bring  him  to  a  better  mind,  and  after  four  times  ad- 
dressing a  solemn  warning  to  all  his  followers,  wrote  to 
Remigius,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  with  the  request  that 
he  would  join  him  in  excommunicating  all  the  accom- 
plices in  his  crimes.     The  sentence  was  accordingly 
passed,  and  subscribed  by  all  the  sufiragans  of  both 
''provinces,  with  the  exception  of  Hincmar  of  Laon,  but, 
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at  the  king's  request,  was  not  extended  to  Carloman 
himself,  who  was  reserved  for  judgment  by  the  bishops 
of  Sens,  to  which  diocese  he  belonged,  in  virtue  of  his 
ordination  by  the  bishop  of  Meaux.  Adrian  still  con- 
tinued to  plead  his  cause  ;  he  charged  the  king  with  a 
ferocity  surpassing  that  of  brutes  for  his  persecution  of 
his  son,  and  threatened  the  nobles  of  France  with 
eternal  damnation  if  they  gave  any  assistance  to  their 
sovereign  in  opposing  him.  The  pope  was  probably 
unacquainted  with  the  real  circumstances,  or  rather,  out 
of  enmity  to  Charles  and  Hincmar,  chose  to  trust  the 
misrepresentations  of  the  bishop  of  Laon  and  of  Carlo- 
man,  rather  than  the  true  account  with  which  he  was 
furnished  from  other  quarters.  The  judgment  of  Sens 
proceeded  against  the  prince  and  deacon,  and  deprived 
him  of  his  ecclesiastical  character,  but  the  decision,  so 
far  from  interfering  with  the  atrocities  of  which  he  had 
continued  guilty,  rendered  him  more  dangerous,  for 
many  who  before  had  had  no  excuse  for  joining  him, 
were  disposed  to  take  a  more  open  and  decided  part 
with  him  on  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  which 
hitherto  had  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  succeed  to 
the  throne.  His  brother,  Charles  of  Aquitaine,  was 
already  dead,  as  well  as  another  brother,  Lothaire,  who 
had,  like  himself,  been  devoted  to  the  clerical  profes- 
sion, and  had  died  in  866,  in  possession  of  the  abbacy  of 
St.  Germain,  in  Auxerre,  and  other  dignities.  Louis 
alone,  now  king  of  Aquitaine,  stood  between  him  and 
the  crown  of  France,  and  affairs  threatened  to  assume 
a  similar  aspect  to  that  which  they  had  borne  more 
than  thirty  years  before,  when  the  emperor  Louis  was 
at  open  war  with  his  sons.     Charles  was  forced  a  third 
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time  to  bring  him  to  trial,  no  longer  before  the  bishops 
of  his  province,  but  before  the  secular  judges  of  the 
realm.  He  was  condemned  to  death,  but  the  extreme 
sentence  was  changed  for  loss  of  eyesight,  to  afford  him 
time  to  repent  of  his  crime.  He  was  confined  in  the 
monastery  of  Corbey,  but  was  afterwards  rescued  from 
thence  by  some  of  his  former  adherents,  who  carried 
him  to  the  court  of  his  uncle,  king  of  Germany.  Louis 
received  him  with  kindness  and  compassion,  and  ap- 
pointed him  abbot  of  Estemach,  and  in  that  monastery 
he  died  shortly  afterwards.^ 

This  termination  to  the  rebellion  of  Carloman  occur- 
red in  the  year  873.  To  return  to  the  letters  on  the 
subject  of  Charles  the  Bald's  usurpation  of  Lorraine, 
put  into  his  hands  by  the  pope's  legates  in  October, 
870.  In  these  he  charged  the  king  with  perjury,  with 
insult  towards  Rome,  and,  as  an  aggravation  of  his 
guilt,  with  his  choosing  for  his  attempt  the  time  when 
the  real  owner  of  the  throne  was  engaged  in  war  with 
the  enemies  of  Christianity.  He  ended  by  threatening 
to  use  against  him  the  power  given  him  by  his  office,  if 
he  hardened  himself  in  his  disobedience.  Still  stronger 
were  the  expressions  used  towards  the  bishops  and 
nobles  of  France,  who  were  accused  of  having  prepared 
for  their  sovereign  and  themselves  the  pains  of  hell  fire^ 
by  abstaining  from  hindering  him  in  his  usurpation. 
The  pope  also  declared  that  unless  they  returned  at 
once  to  the  path  of  justice,  and  obedience  to  himself, 
he  would  come  into  France,  and  himself  inflict  upon 
them  the  punishment  that  they  had  so  long  deserved. 
Hincmar  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  was  honoured 

k  chron.  Centolense  »p  Sismondi*  p.  197. 
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with  a  separate  letter,  filled  with,  if  possible,  still 
heavier  reproaches  and  complaints.  Adrian  expressed 
his  sorrow  at  discovering  that  neither  the  love  of  God 
nor  the  fear  of  eternal  punishment,  could  rouse  the 
archbishop  and  his  brother  prelates  to  a  consciousness 
of  their  duty,  and  described  them  as  mere  hirelings, 
who  fled  at  the  approach  of  the  wolf,  and  left  their 
flocks  to  perish.  He  declared  that  he  regarded  Hinc- 
raar  not  only  as  a  partaker  in  his  master's  guilt,  but  as 
the  main  author  of  it,  and  warned  him  that  the  light- 
nings of  the  apostolic  throne  were  ready  to  be  launched 
against  all  who  had  consented  to  the  crime.  If  the 
king  delayed  immediate  restitution,  he  commanded  him 
to  break  off  all  communion  with  him,  and,  according  to 
the  apostle's  command,  not  even  to  give  him  God 
speed,  on  pain  of  being  himself  separated  from  commu- 
nion with  Rome.  He  also  repeated  what  he  had  said 
in  his  other  letter,  that  he  would  himself  hasten  to 
France  to  give  fuller  effect  to  his  menaces. 

Hincmar's  reply  was  such  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Even  Nicholas  had  used  less  vehemence  of 
reproach,  had  presumed  less  offensively  on  the  prero- 
gative of  St.  Peter's  chair,  and  had  interposed  in  ques- 
tions in  which  he  had  less  obviously  no  concern,  than 
Adrian,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  his  rule,  had 
given  signs  of  a  far  milder  and  less  exacting  temper. 
It  was  not  now  simply  an  attack  upon  himself  or  upon 
the  privileges  of  his  see  which  roused  the  archbishop, 
but  an  invasion  of  the  rights  and  a  bitter  censure  on 
the  character  of  his  sovereign.  His  reply  was  resolute, 
yet  expressed  in  terms  of  respect  and  of  personal 
humility.      He  apologised  for  the  contempt  of  which 
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the  pope  had  thought  him  guilty,  in  having  sent  no 
previous  answer,  by  saying  that  Adrian  had  simply 
imposed  upon  him  the  performance  of  a  certain  task, 
without  any  further  request  for  a  reply.  However  he 
had  in  fact  sent  an  answer,  by  word  of  mouth,  by  the 
bishops  Paul  and  Leo,  the  messengers  from  Rome. 
He  explained  that  he  had  obeyed  the  commands  which 
were  sent  him,  as  ^  as  was  in  his  power,  and  that 
when  the  bishops  of  France  met,  by  the  king's  com- 
mand, at  Attigny,  he  had  read  the  papal  letter  in  their 
presence,  together  with  an  accompanying  paper,  ad- 
dressed to  king  Louis  and  to  the  bishops  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  the  purport  of  which  was  that  if  any  one 
invaded  the  emperor's  newly  acquired  territory,  he  was 
at  once  to  be  excommunicated,  and  that  any  bishop  who 
refused  to  carry  out  the  command  was  to.be  deprived. 
Hincmar  himself  had  been  appointed  to  see  that  all 
this  was  done ;  but  when  the  letters  arrived  and  had 
been  read,  the  two  kings  had  completed  their  negocia- 
tions  for  the  division  of  the  vacant  realm,  and  were 
proceeding  to  carry  them  into  effect.  It  was  obvious 
to  all  that  if  the  matter  were  then  delayed,  seditions 
and  disturbances  of  every  kind  would  follow,  like  those 
which  disturbed  France  on  the  death  of  Louis  the . 
Pious,  when  each  person  thought  himself  at  liberty  to 
choose  his  own  king.  Thus  there  were  two  dangers 
upon  which  Hincmar  was  called  upon  to  decide,  the 
risk  of  involving  his  country  in  ruin,  or  that  of  disobe- 
dience to  the  pope's  command  ;  he  dared  not  act  in  so 
difficult  a  matter.  Again,  the  pope  had  expressed  an 
assurance  that  Hincmar  was  well  aware  of  the  oath 
violated  by  Charles  in  his  invasion  of  Lorraine ;  in 
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reply  to  \vhich  he  suggested,  that  whatever  he  might 
suspect  or  know  from  other  sources,  the  king  had 
never  informed  him  of  this  oath  or  treaty  ;  and  that  he 
deemed  it  beyond  a  Ushop's  province  to  believe  ill  of 
his  sovereign  when  there  was  no  positive  proof  of  his 
guilt.  This  opinion  he  confirmed  by  quotations  from 
St.  Austin,  Gelasius,  and  others.  The  pope  had  taken 
for  granted  that  he  had  given  Charles  no  advice  about 
assuming  the  throne  of  Lorraine,  and  had  therefore 
charged  him  with  having  a  share  in  the  usurpation ;  in 
reply  to  which  he  reminded  him  that  in  Holy  Scripture 
we  read,  that  the  Lord  went  down  to  Sodom  to  see 
whether  these  things  were  so,  before  passii^  judgment, 
which  must  be  a  lesson  to  all  men  to  abstain  from 
hasty  condemnations.  However,  he  would  find  from 
the  message  delivered  to  the  legates,  that  his  opinion, 
in  this  instance,  was  wrongly  formed.  Adrian  had  also 
spoken  of  Hincmar  as  superior  in  rank  and  estimation 
to  all  the  rest  of  the  French  bishops,  whereas  all  metro- 
politans were  equal  in  dignity,  and  in  merit  and  wisdom 
he  was  the  least  of  all.  In  answer  to  the  command  to 
separate  himself  from  communion  with  the  king,  and 
not  to  bid  him  God  speed,  he  remarked  that  such 
things  had  never  been  done  to  any  king,  even  though 
he  were  a  heretic ;  that  although  numerous  wars  had 
taken  place  between  brothers,  and  even  between  fathers 
and  children,  among  the  former  kings  of  France,  no 
similar  order  had  ever  been  issued  by  the  pope  ;  that 
when  the  late  kingLothaire  was  guilty  even  of  notorious 
adultery,  his  predecessor,  Nicholas,  had  not  taken  this 
extreme  course  ;  and  that  the  worst  kings  and  emperors, 
Constantius  the  Arian,  Julian  the  Apostate,  Maximin 
c  c  2 
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the  Tyrant,  had  always  received  respect  from  the 
bishops  of  the  Church.  Even  if  Hincmar  ventured  to 
obey  the  pope,  and  separate  from  his  sovereign,  the 
rest  of  the  bishops,  before  whom  he  had  laid  the  me- 
naces of  the  pope,  declared  they  would  not  follow  his 
example,  but  would,  on  their  part,  separate  from  his 
communion.  But,  moreover,  the  king  denied  the 
charge  of  perjury  and  usurpation  so  lavishly  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  pope,  and,  when  accused  of  such 
crimes,  might  surely  claim  an  impartial  trial,  such  as 
was  the  right  of  the  meanest  individual,  before  he  was 
pronounced  guilty.  It  was  remarked,  he  continued,  by 
all  in  France,  that  history  generally,  and  especially  that 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  present  king,  proved  that  the 
conquest  of  crowns  and  kingdoms  was  carried  on  by 
arms,  and  not  by  papal  or  episcopal  excommunications ; 
and  on  his  exhorting  all  parties  to  obey  the  pope,  and 
to  reverence  the  great  authority  which  he  possessed,  he 
was  requested,  in  reply,  to  beg  the  pope  to  attend  to  his 
own  concerns,  to  the  Church,  and  not  to  the  state  ; 
and  if  he  considered  prayers  the  only  lawfrd  weapons, 
to  content  himself  with  them  in  defending  himself 
against  the  heathen,  instead  of  calling  for  succour  from 
the  temporal  princes  of  the  empire.  It  was  also  the. 
universal  opinion  that  it  became  not  a  bishop  to  consign 
to  the  same  portion  with  the  devil®  a  prince  who  still 
professed  the  Christian  religion,  for  invading  a  king- 
dom ;  that  if  a  bishop  excommunicates  without  reason, 
he  thereby  loses  the  power  of  excommunication ;  and 
that  while  the  pope  speaks  so  much  of  the  necessity  of 
peace,  he  endangers   it  by  exciting  quarrels   among 

"  CoUocare  cum  diabolo,  a  phrase  used  by  Adrian  in  his  letters. 
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princes,  and  would  persuade  men  that  the  way  to  reach 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  to  disobey  the  king,  whom 
heaven  has  appointed  over  them  upon  earth.  These 
assertions  and  opinions  Hincmar  represented  as  current 
in  France,  with  respect  to  the  late  letters  from  the  pope. 
For  himself,  he  added,  that  he  could  not  see  how  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  excommunicate  a  king  of  whose 
dominions  his  own  province  and  diocese  formed  a  part, 
and  quoted  St.  Austin,  to  prove  that  such  a  course  is 
not  to  be  adopted  except  towards  notorious  sinners,  who 
have  been  condemned  by  the  sentence  of  the  Church. 
Therefore  he  hoped  that  for  this  refusal  it  would  not 
be  necessary  for  Adrian  to  cut  him  off  from  commu- 
nion, especially  as  he  had  already  so  far  opposed  the 
enterprise  of  the  king  and  his  nobles  as  to  have  re- 
ceived from  them  a  warning,  that  if  he  persisted  he 
might  chaunt  the  service  alone  at  his  own  altar,  without 
power,  or  property,  or  dependents.  He  explained 
that  when  the  episcopal  power  was  bestowed  on  St. 
Peter  alone,  that  apostle  represented  all  the  bishops  of 
the  Church,  and  that,  consequently,  the  privilege  of 
St.  Peter's  chair  can  never  be  broken  as  long  as  bishops 
duly  exercise  their  office.*  If  he  were  to  separate  him- 
self from  the  king  he  must  also  desert  his  Church,  be- 
cause the  king  and  his  court  often  made  Rheims  their 
residence.  Nor  could  he  refuse  to  do  as  his  predeces- 
sors had  done  in  the  case  of  the  ancestors  of  the  king, 
by  furnishing  him  with  aid,  in  his  need,  from  the  re- 
sources of  his  bishopric.  However,  it  was  not  his 
business  then  to  exculpate  his  king ;  Charles  was  able 
to  speak  for  himself.     The  charge  of  Adrian,  he  argued, 

'  Quia  cunctis  Ecclesiae  rectoribus  fonna  Petri  proponitur. 
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led  to  a  violation  of  the  Scriptural  command,  to  give 
tribute  to  whom  tribute  was  due,  as  might  be  seen  firmn 
St.  Austin's  explanation  ;  and  concluded  by  expressing 
a  hope  that  the  pope  would  take  the  counsel  conveyed 
in  his  letter  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  in  which  St.  Peter 
received  the  advice,  not  of  St.  Paul  only,  but  of  the 
brethren  who  found  fault  with  him  on  the  subject  of 
circumcision.* 

Adrian  probably  thought  it  useless  to  carry  the  con- 
troversy  further,  and,  whatever  his  feelings  may  have 
been  towards  Hincmar,  must  have  speedily  forgiven  the 
king,  because  we  find  that,  in  the  following  year,  he 
wrote  to  him  a  private  letter,  in  which  he  promised  to 
bestow  upon  him  the  imperial  crown,  in  the  event  of 
his  outliving  his  nephew  Louis.  Meanwhile  that  prince 
had  at  length  succeeded  in  reducing  the  town  of  Bari, 
the  last  strong-hold  of  the  Saracens  in  Italy.  The 
sultan,  or  Saracen  governor  of  the  city,  was  taken  pri- 
soner, and  the  victory  was  regarded  as  a  great  achieve- 
ment, although  the  conquest  of  a  single  town  by  the 
emperor  of  the  west,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  Lombards  of  Beneventum,  afler  so  protracted  a 
siege,  seems  scarcely  to  merit  so  high  a  praise.  That 
it  implied  no  great  power  in  the  emperor  is  clear,  from 
an  event  which  occurred  shortly  afterwards.  Louis 
had  been  summoned  by  Adalgisus,  duke  of  Bene- 
ventum, who  was  more  immediately  concerned  than 
himself  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Saracens  from  Italy,  to 
aid  him  in  the  enterprise.  Notwithstanding  this,  he 
persuaded  the  Greeks  to  attack  him,  in  the  hope  of 

•  The  remainder  of  the  letter  refers  to  the  subject  of  his  nephew,  Hincmar 
of  Laon,  and  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 
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freeing  the  south  of  Italy  from  the  imperial  yoke. 
Louis  quieted  the  rebellion,  and,  apparently,  without 
suspecting  the  faith  of  Adalgisus,  disbanded  his  troops, 
and  trusted  himself  in  his  palace  of  Beneventum.  The 
duke,  whose  anger  is  said  to  have  been  roused  by  the 
pride  of  Ingelburga,  seized  upon  the  person  of  his  lord, 
and  kept  him  in  confinement  for  upwards  of  a  month. 
By  the  interposition  of  the  bishop  of  Beneventum,  he 
was  at  length  released,  on  taking  an  oath  never  to  seek 
vengeance  for  the  unworthy  treatment  which  he  had 
received,  or  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  the  province. 
The  treachery  of  Adalgisus,  as  Louis  probably  thought, 
might  be  fairly  met  by  a  similar  return.  Accordingly, 
on  his  way  to  Ravenna,  he  begged  Adrian  to  meet  him 
and  absolve  *him  from  his  vow ;  and  the  next  year, 
A.D.  872^  he  passed  through  Rome,  and  prevailed  on 
the  senate  to  declare  the  duke  of  Beneventum  an  enemy 
to  the  state.  From  thence  he  advanced  against  him,  in 
the  hope  of  a  speedy  conquest,  but  Adalgisus  defended 
himself,  by  the  help  of  the  Greeks,  with  great  obstinacy, 
and  the  war  was  not  brought  to  a  conclusion  till  the 
following  year. 

Meanwhile,  when  the  news  of  his  nephew's  confine- 
ment at  Beneventum  reached  the  ears  of  Charles,  he 
imagined  the  time  had  come  for  the  fulfilment  of 
Adrian's  promise,  and  for  adding  to  his  dominions  a 
wider  inheritance  and  a  higher  title  than  those  gained 
by  the  late  partition  of  Lorraine.  He  hastened  for- 
ward to  Besan9on,  on  his  way  towards  Italy,  while 
Louis  of  Germany,  who  probably  counted  on  the  same 
aggrandisement  on  the  ground  of  his  seniority,  was 
equally  expeditious  in  advancing  to  the  German  frontier. 
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Both  retired  as  quietly  as  they  had  come,  on  hearing  of 
the  emperor's  release,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  agreed  upon  an  interview  with  Ingelbuiga, 
who,  in  her  husband's  name,  had  fair  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  his  two  uncles.  The  king  of  Germany 
met  her  at  Trent,  and,  moved  by  her  expostulations,  or 
by  compunction  at  his  own  injustice,  relinquished  the 
portion  of  Lorraine  which  had  fallen  to  his  share. 
Charles  regarded  his  brother's  act  as  a  reflection  upon 
himself,  and  broke  off  his  engagement  to  meet  the 
empress. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  871,  a  Council  was  held 
at  Douzi,  in  the  diocese  of  Rheims,  under  eight  arch- 
bishops, Hincmar,  Wulfad,  and  others,  in  the  presence 
of  king  Charles.  The  object  for  which  it  was  assem- 
bled was  the  trial  of  Hincmar,  bishop  of  Laon,  accused 
of  several  offences  against  the  king,  as  well  as  against 
his  uncle  and  metropolitan.  This  question  will  form 
the  subject  of  another  chapter.  It  is  only  mentioned 
here  for  the  sake  of  reference  to  Actard,  bishop  of 
Nantz,  who  was  appointed  to  carry  the  acts  of  the 
Council  to  pope  Adrian.  This  prelate,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  recommended  by  the  pope  to  the  good 
offices  of  king  Charles  and  the  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
who  were  requested  to  give  him  promotion  in  the 
Church,  in  lieu  of  his  see  of  Nantz,  from  which  he  had 
been  expelled  by  the  Bretons,  and  which  had  been 
ravaged  by  the  Normans.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Hincmar,  who  had  permitted  him  to  perform  epis- 
copal functions  in  a  vacant  Church  of  the  province  of 
Rheims.  Since  the  recommendation  of  the  pope  he 
had  been  chosen  to  fill  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Tours, 
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and  the  fathers  of  Douzi,  in  sending  him  with  the  acts 
of  their  synod  to  Rome,  gave  their  consent  to  his  conse* 
oration  or  appointment  by  the  pope  to  that  dignity. 
Hincmar,  on  this  occasion,  wrote  to  Adrian  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  nephew,  but  referred,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
letter,  to  Actard,  probably  by  command  of  the  king 
rather  than  because  he  himself  approved  of  his  pro- 
motion. He  explained  that  he  had  been  unable  to 
elevate  him  to  the  rank  of  bishop  in  the  province  of 
Rheims,  although  permitting  him  to  exercise  episcopal 
acts  during  the  vacancy  of  one  of  his  dioceses,'  because 
the  Church  of  Nantz,  to  which  he  really  belonged,  was 
at  a  great  distance  from  Rheims,  and  a  bishop  could 
not  canonically  belong  to  two  provinces  at  the  same 
time.  Nantz,  however,  formed  part  of  the  province  of 
Tours,  and  therefore  there  was  less  irregularity  in 
Actard  succeeding  to  that  see,  especially  as  he  had  been 
baptised,  and  had  received  the  clerical  tonsure,  and  all 
the  ecclesiastical  orders  under  the  episcopal,  in  the 
Church  of  Tours.  Under  these  circumstances  Hincmar 
consented,  in  obedience  to  the  wish  of  the  pope  and  the 
king,  to  recognise  his  translation,  and  to  agree  to  his 
ordination  as  archbishop  by  the  pope,  on  the  condition^ 
however,  that,  after  his  death,  his  successor  should  be 
elected  according  to  the  canons,  by  the  clergy  and 
people  of  the  diocese,  and  regularly  ordained  by  the 
bishops  of  the  province. 

Actard  accordingly,  who  had  already  received  the 
pallium  from  Adrian,  went  to  Tours.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  he  not  only  enjoyed  that  archbishopric  but 

'  Even  this  license  of  Hincmar  was  in  opposition  to  a  canon  of  the  great 
Council  of  Verne,  held  under  Pepin,  in  the  year  755. 
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also  kept  his  fonner  diocese  of  Nantz,  and  the  friend- 
ship which  Hincmar  had  entertained  towards  him  could 
not  withhold  him  from  passing  a  severe  censure  upon 
conduct  so  irregular.  This  occurs  in  a  letter  afterwards 
written  to  a  hishop,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  on 
the  suhject.  In  this  he  explained  that  one  bishop  was 
ordained  for  each  city,  and  that  it  had  been  decreed  by 
the  Church  that  it  should  be  unlawfrd  to  change  from 
one  see  to  another.  An  exception,  however,  was  always 
permitted  in  cases  of  necessity,  when  ordered  by  a 
synod,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  apostolic  see.'  In 
such  cases  it  must  be  plainly  proved  that  the  trans- 
lation has  taken  place  solely  for  the  advancement  of 
the  true  faith,  and  in  no  degree  for  the  sake  of  temporal 
advantage.  Thus  St.  Peter  left  the  see  of  Antioch  for 
that  of  Rome,  and  St.  Boniface,  who  had  been  bishop 
of  Cologne,  waa  made  afterwards  bishop  of  Mentz. 
Besides  this  general  decision  against  translation,  it  was 
especially  ordered  by  St.  Gregory  and  by  the  Council 
of  Sardica,  that  whenever  a  bishop  was  driven  from  his 
see  by  persecution,  he  was  to  be  received  with  hospi- 
tality and  respect  in  other  dioceses,  but  not  permitted 
to  exercise  episcopal  jurisdiction.  Actard*s  case  fell 
under  this  rule.  He  was  driven  out  by  Salomon,  then 
restored  by  king  Charles,  then  a  second  time  deprived 
of  his  see  by  the  Normans ;  after  that,  permitted  to 
preside  for  a  time  over  another  diocese,  and  finally 
installed  as  metropolitan  of  Tours,  on  the  petition  of 
the  cleigy  and  people  of  that  see,  though  without  the 
approbation  or  consent  of  the  bishops  of  the  province.^ 

«  Synodal!  dispotitione,  Tel  apostoUea  lee  oonMiisione. 
*>  IncardinatuB  .  .  .  oohibenabiu  episeopia. 
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This  might  be  allowable  on  two  conditions,  one,  if  the 
diocese  of  Nantz  was  reduced,  by  the  ravages  of  the 
heathen,  to  such  a  state  of  destitution  that  he  could  not, 
.by  any  possibility,  reside  there  ;  and  the  other,  if  no 
equally  fit  person  could  be  found  in  the  Church  of 
Tours  to  succeed  to  the  government  of  that  province. 
Without  entering  into  the  latter  supposition,  Hincmar 
denied  the  impossibility  of  residing  as  a  bishop  at  Nantz. 
A  count  and  some  other  nobles,  with  some  clergy  and 
many  laymen,  still  dwelt  there,  notwithstanding  the 
devastation  which  had  fallen  upon  the  town,  nor  could 
a  bishop,  who  had  no  wife  and  children  to  increase  his 
expense,  find  any  difficulty  in  living  even  among  the 
heathen,  especially  as  Actard  possessed  lands  and 
abbacies,  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  liberality  of  the 
king.  He  had  advanced,  as  an  argument  for  his  further 
promotion,  the  insufficiency  of  the  revenues  of  Nantz  to 
support  the  dignity  of  a  bishop,  although  granting  that 
the  clergy  belonging  to  the  diocese  were  sufficient  for 
the  needs  of  the  people,  which  was  a  proof,  according 
to  Hincmar,  that  his  own  wealth  and  ease,  rather  than 
the  advantage  of  the  Church,  was  the  motive  on  which 
he  had  been  acting.  How  much  better  would  it  have 
been  to  retain  his  place,  like  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem 
or  the  bishop  of  Cordova,  in  the  midst  of  infidels,  in  the 
hope  of  converting  some  to  Christianity.  As  to  his 
retaining  one  see  at  the  same  time  with  another,  it  was 
no  more  justifiable  than  it  would  be  for  a  man  to  make 
the  infirmity  of  one  wife  an  excuse  for  marrying  a 
second. 

Sound  as  were  tlie  views  put  forward  by  the  arch- 
bishop, Adrian  seemed  to  have  little  sympathy  with 
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them.  In  his  answer  to  the  bishops  at  Douzi,  he  in- 
formed them  that  he  had  appointed  Actard,  at  their 
desire,  metropolitan  and  cardinal  of  the  diocese  of 
Tours,  and  that  he  had  also  permitted  him  to  retain 
possession  of  that  of  Nantz,  nor  could  any  one,  during 
his  lifetime,  be  chosen  to  either  of  these  Churches. 
The  translation  from  one  see  to  another  he  supported 
by  a  decretal  letter  of  pope  Anterius,  who  lived  in  the 
early  part  of  the  third  century.  He  granted,  however, 
the  request  made  by  Hincmar,  that,  after  the  death  of 
Actard,  his  successor  at  Tours  might  be  chosen  and 
ordained  in  the  regular  way,  and  if  the  see  of  Nantz 
should  have  recovered,  at  that  time,  from  its  present 
state  of  depression,  it  might  again  receive  a  bishop  of 
its  own.  In  a  letter  sent,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  king, 
he  remarked  that  all  monasteries  should  be  under  epis- 
copal control,  and  that  the  neglect  of  this  custom  had 
led  to  the  ruin  of  many,  among  others,  that  of  St. 
Medard,  at  Tours,  which  he  recommended  to  the  care 
of  Charles. 

Actard  was  again  sent  to  Rome,  after  delivering  his 
letters  to  the  bishops  and  the  king,  with  answers  from 
both,  containing  a  firm  opposition  to  the  papal  orders 
on  the  subject  of  Hincmar,  of  Laon.  These  will  be 
noticed  afterwards.  The  reply  conveyed  to  Charles  a 
second  time  by  the  new  archbishop  of  Tours,  was  the 
last  extant  letter  of  Adrian,  and  written  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent style  from  those  addressed  by  him  either  to 
Hincmar  or  the  king.  He  told  Charles  that  he  had 
been  assured  by  Actard  that  he  was  the  greatest  lover 
and  protector  of  the  Church,  and  that  there  was  no 
monastery  or  bishop  in  his  realm  which  he  had  not 
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enriched  by  valuable  gifts.  It  was  in  this  epistle  that 
he  promised  him  what  we  have  already  mentioned,  that 
if  he  survived  his  nephew  Louis  he  would  bestow  upon 
him  the  imperial  crown,  for  that  all  the  clergy,  people, 
and  nobility  of  Rome,  eagerly  desired  to  have  him  for 
their  emperor. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  with  his  writing  this  letter, 
in  which  he  seemed  tacitly  to  acknowledge  the  claim  of 
Charles  to  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine,  by  adopting,  for 
the  first  time  since  his  assumption  of  that  throne,  a  tone 
so  mild  and  conciliatory,  Adrian  crowned  the  emperor 
as  king  of  the  same  disputed  realm.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  on  Whit-Sunday,  when  Louis  was  passing 
through  Rome  on  his  expedition  against  the  duke  of 
Beneventum.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  pope's 
sincerity  in  the  change  of  his  language  towards  Charles, 
it  is  plain  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  refuse  to 
bestow  this  public  mark  of  recognition  upon  the  prince 
whose  claims  to  Lorraine  he  had  defended  with  so  much 
energy  at  first.  Louis  indeed  demanded  and  received 
it  as  a  right.  He  never  forgot,  as  it  would  appear, 
throughout  his  reign,  that  the  pope  was  his  subject,  nor 
did  either  Adrian  or  his  predecessor  adopt  towards  him 
the  same  high  tone  of  superiority  which  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  using  towards  the  other  princes  of  his 
family.  On  the  one  side  the  power  of  the  emperor  was 
too  near  at  hand  to  be  treated  with  disrespect,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  papal  pretensions,  when  viewed  from  a 
nearer  point  of  aspect,  lost  much  of  that  exaggerated 
influence  with  which  they  were  invested  by  those  who 
saw  them  only  at  a  distance.  A  power  that  is  unseen, 
while  its  effects  are  felt,  is  regarded  with  more  respect 
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and  awe  than  that  with  whose  nature  and  mode  of 
operation  we  are  familiar. 

Adrian  lived  but  a  short  time  beyond  the  events  now 
recorded.  His  death  took  place  in  November,  872, 
and,  in  the  ensuing  month,  John,  the  eighth  pontiff  of 
.  that  name,  who  held  the  office  of  archdeacon  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  i7ohn 
was  cimnected  in  friendship  with  the  duke  of  Bene- 
ventum,  and  the  emperar,  who  had  little  success  in  his 
war  with  that  prince,  was  ccmtented  to  b^  his  medi- 
ation between  Adalgisus  and  himself.  The  pope  ac- 
cordingly had  an  interview  with  the  two  rivals,  at 
Capua,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

Adrian  had  succeeded  to  the  diair  of  St.  Peter  with 
a  high  reputation,  and  the  earliest  acts  of  his  pontificate 
had  been  marked  with  a  mildness  which  was  favourably 
contrasted  with  the  severity  of  his  predecessor ;  yet  in 
his  dealings  with  the  kii^  and  with. the  Church  of 
France,  he  yielded  in  no  d^ree  to  Nicholas  in  assump- 
tion of  sovereign  authority,  and  in  an  inflexible  adher- 
ence to  his  own  views,  which  were  hastily  adopted,  and 
which  were,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  plainly  on  the 
wrong  side.  This  will  appear  more  obviously  in  the 
narrative  of  the  quarrel  between  Hincmar  and  his 
nephew.  Meanwhile,  it  has  already  been  sufficiently 
evident,  in  his  interference  in  behalf  of  Carloman,  and 
perhaps  in  his  determination  with  respect  to  Actard ; 
and,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Charles  the 
Bald  acted  unjustly  in  taking  possession  of  Lorraine, 
it  is  equally  clear  that  the  pope's  conduct  in  that  affiur 
had  no  precedent  in  former  examples  of  papal  interfer- 
ence, and  that  it  was  opposed  to  all  scriptural  and 
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ecclesiastical  principles.  A  deficiency  in  the  power  of 
weighing  evidence,  and  a  too  great  readiness  to  believe 
that  those  who  had  before  opposed  him  must  always  be 
in  the  wrong,  may  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  account  of 
his  perseverance  or  obstinacy  in  upholding  the  cause  of 
prince  Carloman  and  the  younger  Hincmar.  In  at- 
tempting to  understand  how  a  man  of  high  character 
and  piety  could  act  in  other  cases  in  the  way  in  which 
Adrian  acted,  or  could  exercise,  in  all  which  he  did,  so 
haughty  an  intolerance,  and  an  ambition  so  unbounded, 
we  seem  forced  to  suppose  that  each  pope,  on  his  elec- 
tion, formed,  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  and  set  before  him  as 
a  point  of  highest  duty,  the  resolution  not  only  to  di- 
minish in  no  degree  the  authority  to  which  the  pontifi- 
cate had  reached,  by  the  efforts  of  his  predecessor,  but 
to  take  some  step  in  advance  towards  extending  it. 
If  we  were  permitted  to  suppose  a  traditional  belief  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  since  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
that  the  pope  was  in  such  sense  the  vicegerent  of 
Christ  and  head  of  the  Church,  as  to  possess  the  whole 
delegated  power  of  our  Lord  over  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  kingdom  of  the  earth,  and  that  it  was  the  main 
duty  and  office  of  each  pontiff,  on  succeeding  to  the 
throne  of  St.  Peter,  to  make  such  advances  as  the  times 
permitted  toward  this  perfection  of  monarchical  sove- 
reignty, it  would  be  a  clue  to  explain  much  that  is 
perplexing  in  the  conduct  of  men  whom  otherwise  we 
are  called  upon  to  respect.  It  is  certain  that  of  all 
the  popes  of  the  times  which  have  been  under  our 
notice,  this  seems  the  chief,  or  almost  the  only 
object.  All  their  letters,  whatever  the  subject  with 
which  they  commenced,  or  the  immediate  object  of 
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writing  them,  recur  to  this  claim  of  superior  power 
over  the  Church,  or  over  the  world,  or  over  both.  If 
any  other  metropolitan  bishop,  or  if  any  secular  prince 
had  so  constantly  and  exclusively  put  forward  his  own 
claims,  or  those  of  his  diocese  or  kingdom,  to  the  obedi- 
ence of  all  whom  he  addressed,  such  an  advocacy  of  his 
pretensions,  however  well  founded  in  themselves,  would 
have  been  regarded  as  a  proof  of  either  great  insincerity 
or  an  intoleiable  ambition  and  self-conceit.  Unless 
such  a  line  of  action  had  been  looked  upon  by  Leo  and 
Benedict,  by  Nicholas  and  Adrian,  as  the  true  means  of 
advancing  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  as  the  very  ob- 
ject for  which  they  were  raised  to  the  apostolic  throne, 
that  good  taste  or  good  feeling,  to  take  the  lowest  view, 
which  characterises  most  men  of  honesty  and  religion, 
of  pious  motives  and  otherwise  of  exalted  character, 
would  necessarily  have  withheld  them  from  a  course 
which  could  not  but  provoke  opposition  and  contempt 
from  all  towards  whom  it  was  adopted,  even  though  it 
might  often  be  successful. 

The  friendly  feeling  caused  by  the  king  of  Germany's 
tardy  act  of  justice,  in  restoring  to  his  nephew  his  por- 
tion of  Lorraine,  was  encouraged  by  an  interview  between 
the  two  princes,  at  Verona,  in  the  year  874.*  Mean- 
while, in  France,  Charles  the  Bald  had  distinguished 
himself  by  an  unusual  act  of  energy,  in  taking  the  city 
of  Angers,  a  stronghold  of  the  Normans,  who,  although 
their  ravages  were  less  frequent  than  they  had  been 
some  years  before,  had  established  themselves  in  this 
and  other  towns,  as  permanent  conquerors  of  the  country. 
With  the  assistance  of  Salomon,  Charles  compelled  large 

'  Baron,  in  ann.  874. 
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numbers  of  these  barbarians  to  leave  his  dominions, 
under  an  oath  that  they  would  never  return  ;  permitting 
only  such  as  consented  to  conform  to  the  Christian 
religion  to  settle  in  France.^  This  was  the  last  military 
exploit  of  Salomon  ;  he  died  in  the  year  874,  with  the 
glory  of  having  shaken  off  the  Carlovingian  yoke,  for 
both  Charles  and  the  court  of  Rome  had  lately  acknow- 
ledged his  independence.  It  is  said  that  he  also  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  the  independence  of  the  Church  of 
Brittany ;  ^  but  although  it  was  practically  severed 
from  the  province  of  Tours,  to  which  it  had  originally 
belonged,  the  determination  lately  made,  with  regard  to 
Actard,  by  the  pope  and  the  bishops  of  France,  seems 
to  prove  that  the  claims  of  the  bishop  of  Dol  to  the 
title  of  metropolitan  had  not,  up  to  that  time,  been 
generally  recognised.  Salomon,  who  had  gained  the 
crown  of  Brittany  by  treason  and  usurpation,  lost  it  in 
the  same  way  ;  two  of  his  generals  headed  a  revolt  of 
his  subjects,  and  forced  him  to  retire  for  safety  into  a 
monastery,  at  Brest.  He  was  persuaded  to  leave  his 
sanctuary,  on  receiving  a  pledge  that  no  Breton  should 
injure  or  insult  him,  but  the  oath  was  evaded  by  de- 
livering him  into  the  hands  of  a  Frank,  who  tore  out 
his  eyes,  with  so  much  violence  as  to  put  an  end  to  his 
life.  The  rebel  generals  quarrelled  for  the  crown 
among  themselves,  and  the  civil  war  so  enfeebled  the 
infant  kingdom  that  it  was  reduced  again,  for  a  time, 
to  the  position  of  a  dependent  province.  A  year  or 
two  afterwards  Alan,  count  of  Vannes,  seized  upon  the 
whole  territory,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Brit- 


Ann.  Berlin,  ap.  Sismondi,  p.  185, 
Baron,  in  ann.  869,  says  that  pope 
politan  of  Dol.    Mansi  thinks  this  doubtful. 

Dd 


^  Baron,  in  ann.  869,  says  that  pope  Adrian  sent  the  pallium  to  the  metro- 
"^ isdouT   -  • 
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tany ;  (to  which  histCKy  has  added  the  surname  of  Great, 
without,  however,  informing  us  by  what  exploits  or  by 
what  character  he  merited  the  name.)  Under  him  and 
his  successor,  Brittany  continued  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  until  RoUo  the  Norman  annexed  it  to  his  new 
kingdom.™ 

The  attention  of  king  Charles,  after  his  expulsion  of 
the  Normans  from  western  France,  was  engaged  with 
the  spiritual  state  of  Aquitaine,  in  which  great  com- 
plaints were  made  of  the  usurpation  and  plunder  of 
Church  property,  and  of  other  abuses,  especially  of  the 
prevalence  of  marriages  within  the  limits  prohibited  by 
the  Church.  At  the  time  of  the  first  conversion  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  St.  Gregory,  to  lay  as  light  a  burden  as 
possible  on  the  infant  Church,  had  given  his  sanction  to 
the  contraction  of  marriages  between  cousins  of  various 
degree  ;  of  this  indulgence  the  people  of  Aquitaine  had 
taken  advantage,  forgetting  that  the  same  pontiff,  at  the 
time  of  granting  it,  had  informed  the  new  converts  of 
St.  Austin  that,  when  more  fully  established  in  the  faith, 
they  were  to  abstain  from  alliances  within  the  seventh 
degree  of  consanguinity.  To  settle  these  questions,  the 
bishops  of  several  provinces  assembled  at  Douzi,  form- 
ing the  second  Council  of  that  name,  under  king  Charles, 
in  June,  874.  They  addressed  a  synodal  letter,  drawn 
up  in  all  probability  by  Hincmar,  to  the  bishops  of 
Aquitaine.  The  attention  of  the  Council  was  directed 
also  to  the  trial  of  a  nun,  who,  assisted  by  a  monk  or 
priest,  had  been  guilty  of  many  artifices  for  the  purpose 
of  supplanting  the  abbess  of  her  convent,  and  succeed- 
ing to  her  place.     After  a  long  examination  of  many 

*"  Ibid.  ann.  xneluns.  ap.  Sismondi  ib.  et  Pag.  Grit,  in  ann.  874, 7. 
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witnesses,  the  priest  was  deprived  and  banished,  and 
the  nun,  after  being  scourged  in  presence  of  the  sisters 
of  her  convent,  was  ordered  to  be  kept  from  commu- 
nion for  seven  years,  and  to  pass  the  rest  of  her  life  in 
confinement  and  mortification. 

Among  the  letters  and  synodal  decrees  of  Hincmar 
we  find  some  statutes  passed  by  him  at  a  diocesan 
meeting,  in  the  month  following  that  of  the  Council  of 
Douzi.  These  are  worthy  of  mention,  for  the  view 
which  they  afford  of  some  of  the  Church  practises  of 
the  time.  He  takes  notice  of  some  parish  priests,  who, 
in  addition  to  their  cures,  had  accepted  canonries  in 
the  monastery  of  Montfaucon,  and  received  prebends, 
by  which  was  meant  a  portion  distributed  to  each  canon 
for  his  subsistence,  as  well  as  the  tithe  and  other  revenue 
of  their  parishes.  He  shows  that  this  practice  was 
illegal,  being  virtually  forbidden  by  those  laws  of  the 
Church  which  ordered  that  no  clergyman  should  leave 
one  Church  for  another,  or  possess  two  benefices  at  the 
same  time.°  The  canons,  as  we  learn  from  what  is 
said  here,  lived  under  the  same  restrictions,  in  many 
respects,  as  ordinary  monks;  for  example,  Hincmar 
speaks  of  the  impossibility  of  their  leaving  the  cloister 
by  night,  if  called  upon  suddenly  to  baptise  a  sick 
infant,  or  to  administer  the  communion  to  a  dying  per- 
son. He  also  insists  on  regularity  in  restricting  the 
due  portion  of  the  tithe  to  the  use  of  the  matriculars, 
as  they  were  called,  or  of  the  poor  whose  names  were 
inscribed  on  a  roll  kept  for  the  purpose  in  each  parish. 
It  was  a  matter  of  importance,  and  often  of  interest,  es- 

"  For  example,  by  a  canon  of  a  Council  of  Rheims,  one  of  five  great 
synods  assembled  by  Charlemagne,  in  813. 

D  d2 
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pecially  in  times  when  property  was  so  insecure,  to 
gain  a  place  upon  the  parish  list,  and  it  is  likely  that 
the  abuse  of  which  the  archbishop  complains,  of  receiv- 
ing payments  in  money,  or  in  labour,  for  entering  the 
names  of  applicants,  was  not  uncommon  among  clergy- 
men. He  here  denounces  it,  under  the  penalty  of  im- 
mediate deprivation,  and  adds  that  no  priest  guilty  of 
the  act  will  himself,  when  deprived,  receive  any  por- 
tion of  the  Church  alms.  He  strictly  forbids  the  pre- 
sence of  women  in  the  houses  of  clei^^ymen,  except  at 
fixed  hours,  for  the  performance  of  certain  domestic 
offices,  and  threatens  to  visit  a  violation  of  this  pre- 
caution with  the  same  punishment.®  Another  prohi- 
bition was  directed  against  the  purchase  of  property 
and  erection  of  houses,  with  money  derived  from  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  the  custom  of  leaving  the 
possessions  thus  gained  to  relations  or  friends,  instead 
of  to  the  Church,  as  the  law  directed.  The  whole 
revenue  derived  from  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  was,  as 
is  clear  from  this  rule,  to  be  expended  upon  the  wants 
of  the  parish,  or  in  the  exercises  of  hospitality,  with  the 
exception  of  the  portion  actually  required  for  the  neces- 
sities of  the  clergyman  himself.  The  simoniacal  prac- 
tice of  making  presents  to  patrons  for  the  appointment 
to  vacant  benefices,  is  also  strongly  censured.^ 

Some  other  capitles  are  also  extant,  which  may  be 
conveniently  mentioned  now,  delivered  by  Hincmar, 
two  or  three  years  afterwards,  to  two  priests,  on  their 
appointment  to  the  office  of  archdeacon  in  the  diocese 

•  This  forma  the  subject  of  frequent  prohibition  in  the  various  Councils  of 
France,  in  earlier  times,  e.g.  Synod  of  Aries,  452;  Epaone,  617;  Orleans, 
538 ;  Tours,  567. 

p  Hinc.  0pp.  I.  pp.  732,  sqq.    Fleury  52.  c.  28.    Gess,  p.  127. 
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of  Rheims.^  From  the  prohibitions  contained  in  these, 
we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  the  practices  censured 
were  not  uncommon  in  other  dioceses.  He  charges 
them  to  cause  no  unnecessary  expense  to  the  parochial 
clergymen  in  several  parts  of  the  diocese  where  they 
visited,'  as  their  visits  were  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
instruction  both  to  clergy  and  people,  and  of  making 
inquiries  as  to  their  conduct,  and  not  for  their  own 
pleasure  or  convenience,  and  forbids  their  demanding 
any  fee*  for  the  visitation,  or  for  the  holy  chrism  which 
they  distributed  to  the  different  parishes,  although  they 
were  permitted  to  accept  voluntary  offerings  on  these 
occasions.  A  greater  authority  belonged  to  the  ofHce 
of  archdeacon  in  those  days  than  in  more  modern  times, 
as  is  plain  from  the  next  charge,  namely,  that  they  were 
not  to  divide  parishes  at  the  solicitation  of  any  indi- 
vidual, nor  to  reduce  Churches,  which  have  always 
possessed  a  separate  clergyman  of  their  own,  to  the 
state  of  dependent  chapelries.  They  are  commanded 
to  hand  in  to  the  archbishop  an  account  of  all  Churches 
and  chapels  in  their  districts ;  to  permit  no  person  to 
have  a  private  or  domestic  chapel,  without  his  permis- 
sion ;  *  and  to  deliver  a  statement  of  all  such  chapels  of 

«  He  begins  by  a  quotation  tcom  St.  Peter,  "  cujuB  rice  in  eccle8i&  fun- 
guntur  episcopi,  et  sub  eorum  dispositione  ipsoruin  comministri." 

'  E.g.  they  are  forbidden  to  receive  "  firiskingas  vel  pisoes  aut  formaticos 
aut  annonaxn,"  &c.  as  presents  on  returning  to  the  city.  FrUkinga  are 
explained  by  Du  Fresne  (ap.  Gess.  p.  137)  to  mean  young  pigs,  and  for- 
maUecB  as  the  origin  of  the  word  fromage.  The  expenses  to  which  the 
clergyman  was  put  in  receiving  the  archdeacons  and  their  suites,  are  called 
"  paratsB." 

•  The  Latin  word  used  is  "eulogite." 

*  This  practice  of  keeping  private  chaplains,  often  men  of  a  servile  station, 
who  were  compelled  to  perform  many  imworthy  and  menial  offices,  is  greatly 
complained  of  by  archbishop  Agobard,  in  his  treatise,  "  de  privilegio  et  jure 
sacerdotis."  It  was  permitted  as  early  as  541,  by  the  Council  of  Orleans. 
See  Gess.  note  to  p.  38.  See  also  Guixot's  Hist  de  la  Civilisation  en 
Prance,  sect.  13. 
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the  kind  as  have  been  established  unce  the  time  of  Ebo. 
A  particular  account  is  required  of  the  conduct  and 
learning  of  all  candidates  presented  for  ordination.  The 
acceptance  of  any  present  for  hastening  or  delaying  the 
reconciliation  of  penitents  is  strictly  forbidden.  The 
appointment  of  rural  deans  is  to  be  left  to  Hincmar 
himself,  if  he  is  within  convenient  distance,  if  not,  they 
are  to  be  established  provisionally  by  the  archdeacons.^ 
On  the  last  day  of  August,  875,  the  emperor  Louis 
died,  after  a  reign  of  about  twenty  years.'  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  prince  of  some  energy  and  talent,  and 
the  warfare  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  since  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  with  the  foes  of  the  empire 
and  of  Christianity,  although  conducted  with  less  genius, 
and  attended  with  less  success  than  became  one  who 
wore  the  crown  of  Charlemagne,  seems  to  place  him  in 
a  higher  station  than  that  occupied  by  most  of  the  other 
princes  of  his  family.  With  him  ceased  the  eldest 
branch  of  the  descendants  of  Louis  the  Pious,  for  he 
left  behind  him  one  daughter  only,  who  was  incapaci- 
tated by  the  Prankish  law  from  succeeding  her  father, 
and  his  brothers,  Lothaire  and  Charles,  had  died  with- 
out legitimate  offspring.  One  of  his  two  uncles,  the 
king  of  Germany,  or  the  king  of  France,  was  heir  to 
the  vacant  throne  ;  Louis  had  the  higher  right,  as  the 
elder  bom,  but  his  dominions  lay  at  a  greater  distance 
from  Italy,  and  his  subjects  had  less  in  common  with 
the  Italians,  in  character,  customs,  or  language,  than  the 
French,  while,  as  a  still  more  formidable  obstacle  to  his 
success,  pope  Adrian  had  promised  Charles  that  he 

"  Hinc.  Opp.  I.  pp.  738,  sqq.  Pleury  52.  e.  48.    Gesa.  p.  13i. 

'  Fleury  52.  c.  SO.    Sismondi  places  his  death  on  the  I2th  of  August. 
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should  succeed  his  nephew,  and  pope  John  was  equally 
ready  to  support  the  king  of  France.  Against  such 
advantage  the  right  of  primogeniture,  never  very  strictly 
observed  in  the  Carlovingian  line,  had  little  chance  of 
prevailing.  The  Italian  nobles  assembled  at  Pavia, 
soon  after  the  emperor's  death,  in  the  presence  of  his 
widow  Ingelburga,  and  arrived  at  the  strange  determi- 
nation of  offering  the  crown  to  both  kings  at  once,  whe- 
ther because,  from  a  real  indifference,  they  were  unable 
to  make  their  choice,  or  because  they  favoured  Charles, 
while  the  empress  supported  his  brother's  claim,  or 
because,  by  provoking  the  rivalry  of  the  two  sovereigns, 
they  expected  to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke  of 
either. 

Charles  the  Bald  had  already  made  some  progress  in 
his  way  towards  Italy,  relying  on  his  interest  at  the 
court  of  Rome,  when  the  invitation  from  the  diet  of 
Pavia  met  him,  and  strengthened  his  confidence.  As 
he  marched  through  France  and  Switzerland,  taking  the 
route  of  mount  St.  Bernard  into  Italy,  large  numbers  of 
his  subjects  from  every  province  swelled  his  train. 
The  multitude  of  his  followers  was  probably  the  cause 
of  his  safe  arrival  at  Rome,  for  on  his  way  his  march 
was  impeded  by  his  two  nephews,  Charles,  afterwards 
emperor,  and  Carloman,  sons  of  the  king  of  Germany, 
who  had  been  successively  despatched  by  their  father 
for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  king  of  France,  and  of 
receiving,  in  his  name,  the  proffered  crown  of  Italy^ 
For  some  reason  which  can  only  be  conjectured,  both 
the  nephews  were  induced  by  Charles  to  retrace  their 
steps,  bribed,  as  some  say,  by  his  presents,  or,  accord- 
ing to  other  accounts,  deceived  by  his  false  promises 
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into  an  agreement  that  nothing  should  at  present  be 
settled  in  the  matter  in  which  both  parties  were  in- 
terested.y  The  king  of  France  then  pursued  his  way 
to  Rome,  which  he  entered  a  few  days  before  Christ- 
mas, and  on  that  festival  was  publicly  crowned  by  pope 
John.  The  pope  passed  the  highest  eulogium  on  his 
character,  and  in  the  name  of  the  bishops  and  other 
clergy  of  the  holy  Roman  Church,  of  the  senate  and 
people  of  the  city,  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of 
emperor  and  crown  of  Charlemagne,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
mere  fief  of  Rome.  As  the  Italian  nobles  at  Pavia  had 
elected  him  without  reference  to  the  pope,  the  pope 
crowned  him  with  an  equal  assumption  of  independent 
right.  "  We  have  elected  him,  approved  of  him,  ex- 
alted him,  to  the  sceptre  of  the  Roman  empire,"  were 
the  words  used  by  the  pontiff  to  the  new  sovereign, 
who  readily  submitted  to  receive,  as  a  gift,  the  dignity 
which  otherwise  he  might  have  felt  it  difficult  to  gain. 
If  to  have  acquired  this  crown  at  last  was  a  great 
triumph  to  king  Charles,  and  the  satisfaction  of  his 
highest  ambition,  it  was  a  still  prouder  triumph  and  a 
far  more  substantial  addition  of  power  to  the  see  of 
Rome  to  have  thus  bestowed  the  most  exalted  dignity 
in  western  Christendom  without  a  protest  from  him  to 
whom  the  gift  was  granted.  The  three  preceding  em- 
perors had,  indeed,  been  crowned  by  the  pope,  and  it 
is  possible  that,  in  performing  the  ceremony,  each 
pontiff  had  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  the  real  title 
was  in  some  way,  or  in  a  certain  aspect,  given  with  the 

7  According  to  an  anonymous  French  annalist,  quoted  by  Baronius,  Carlo- 
man  is  said  to  have  defeated  Charles,  but  to  have  permitted  him  to  continue 
his  journey,  persuaded  by  his  bribes  or  his  oaths.  The  same  annalist  speaks 
of  the  king  of  France  as  being  more  timorous  than  a  hare. 
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crown.  It  is,  however,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  neither 
Louis  the  Pious,  Lothaire,  nor  the  lately  deceased  em- 
peror, and  still  less,  perhaps,  Charlemagne  himself, 
regarded  the  ceremony  as  conveying  any  right  to  do- 
minion, or  in  any  other  light  than  as  significative  of  the 
sanction  of  the  Church,  conferring  the  Divine  blessing 
upon  his  appointment.  From  this  act,  more  than,  per- 
haps, from  any  other  that  can  be  selected  from  history, 
must  be  dated  the  papal  interference,  if  it  is  not  rather 
to  be  called  supremacy,  in  the  imperial  elections,  equally 
exercised  under  the  dynasties  of  Franks,  Italians,  or 
German  emperors.  Yet  while  it  is  clear  to  all  that  the 
assumption  now  made  by  pope  John  was  a  mere  act  of 
usurpation,  it  is  equally  true  that,  in  this  instance,  far 
more  than  the  empty  name  was  bestowed  upon  Charles 
when  he  received  the  crown.  His  predecessors  were 
emperors,  by  right  of  conquest  or  by  birth,  before  the 
hands  of  the  pope  were  raised  to  place  the  diadem  on 
their  brow.  But  the  real  title  of  Charles  the  Bald 
to  succeed  them  rested  on  this  gift,  as  the  diet  of  Pavia 
had  equally  sanctioned  the  election  of  his  brother.' 

From  Rome  the  new  emperor  hastened  to  attend  a 
new  diet  of  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy,  at  Pavia,  where 
a  considerable  number  of  bishops  and  nobles  were  as- 
sembled to  meet  him,  under  the  presidency  of  Anspert, 
archbishop  of  Milan,  and  Boso,  brother  of  Richilde,  the 
wife  of  Charles,  whom  he  had  married  on  the  death  of 
queen  Ermentrude,  a  few  years  before.  The  Lombard 
nobles  exercised  an  old  right,  which  had  been  in  abey- 

■  It  has  been  pretended  that  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  Rome  and  Ra- 
venna was  made  over  by  Charles,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  pope  and  his  suc- 
cessors. Pagi  refutes  the  fable,  by  shewing  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
fact  in  contemporary  annals,  and  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  letters  of 
pope  John  himself. 
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ance  since  the  conquest  of  Charlemagne,  and  instead  of 
simply  accepting  Charles  as  their  king,  in  virtue  of 
hereditary  claim,  declared  that  they  elected  him  as 
their  protector  and  sovereign  lord.  Boso  was  tlien  re- 
warded with  the  title  of  duke  of  Lombardy,  and  viceroy 
of  the  emperor ;  and  Charles  himself  lost  no  time  in 
hastening  back  to  France,  where  his  presence  was  re- 
quired by  an  invasion  of  the  king  of  Germany.* 

Louis,  on  the  return  of  his  two  sons  from  their  un- 
successful march  against  their  uncle,  passed  the  Rhine, 
and  marched  to  Attigny,  where  he  passed  the  Christmas 
of  875,  hoping  to  divert  his  brother  from  prosecuting 
his  ambitious  schemes.  On  hearing  of  his  approach,  the 
bishops  and  nobles  of  that  part  of  France  in  the  direc- 
tion of  which  he  was  advancing,  applied  to  Hincmar  for 
advice,  remembering  that  on  a  similar  occasion,  seven- 
teen years  before,  he  had  been  the  chief  means  of  disap- 
pointing the  success  of  the  same  invader.  Now,  as 
before,  Louis  had  made  many  promises  of  protecting 
the  rights  of  the  Church,  which  seem  to  have  been  of 
late  but  little  regarded  by  Charles,  and  these  may  have 
induced  many  among  the  bishops  to  lend  a  favourable  ear 
his  proposals.  Hincmar,  however,  exhorted  them  to 
give  no  sanction  whatever  to  the  enterprise  of  the  king 
of  Germany,  for  no  fault  of  a  king  could  be  excuse  for 
his  subjects'  rebellion.  He  gave  a  sketch  of  the  former 
invasion,  after  which  Charles  had  expressed  his  dis- 
pleasure with  the  clergy  of  France  for  not  making  a 
more  decided  opposition  to  his  brother.  But  his  anger 
was  unreasonable,  because  he  had  himself  been  the  first 
to  desert  them.     And  now  Charles,  he  maintained,  was 

•  Sismondi,  p.  202,  from  Muratori's  Script.  Ital.    Fleury  52.  c.  30. 
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equally  to  be  blamed  for  leaving  his  kingdom  open  to 
attack.  There  were  difficulties  on  either  side,^  and  one 
prince  or  the  other  would  probably  inflict  punishment 
upon  them  for  the  censure  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
bishops  to  pronounce  on  both.  Yet  he  urged  them  on 
no  account  to  leave  their  dioceses  for  safety,  instancing 
the  narrative  of  St.  Peter,  who,  when  leaving  Rome  to 
avoid  martyrdom,  was  met  by  Christ,  who  told  him 
that  he  came  thither  to  be  crucified  a  second  time. 
St.  Nicasius  also,  a  bishop  of  Rheims,  suffered  death 
from  the  Vandals,  rather  than  desert  his  city.  He 
begged  them  to  pray  earnestly  that  no  blood  should  be 
shed,  to  send  no  messenger  to  gain  the  favour  of  Louis, 
to  be  seduced  by  no  bribes  that  he  might  offer,  yet  not 
to  venture  upon  separating  him  from  the  communion  of 
the  Church,  In  support  of  this  advice  he  quoted 
St.  Austin,  who  said  that  no  one  could  be  kept  from 
communion,  even  for  his  own  good,  except  after  a 
voluntary  confession  of  crime,  or  the  passing  of  a  sen- 
tence, secular  or  ecclesiastical.  Although  Charles  was 
charged  with  so  great  faithlessness  and  fickleness  that 
none  could  trust  him,  with  disgracing  his  friends  and 
oppressing  the  Church,  Hincmar  expressed  a  hope  that 
he  might  still  reform  his  conduct  on  his  return  firom 
Italy.  He  exhorted  them  to  send  a  warning  to  Louis 
to  respect  his  oaths  of  friendship  towards  his  brother, 
and  advance  no  farther.  If  this  had  no  effect  upon 
him,  it  would,  at  all  events,  preserve  their  own  repu- 
tation from  stain  and  censure.  But,  beyond  this,  they 
were  not  called  upon  to  offer  resistance,  but  were  to 
receive  the  conqueror  peaceably,  as  St.  Basil  and  his 

i>  His  phrase  is  that  they  were  "  inter  malleum  et  incudem  " 
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clergy  received  Julian  the  Apostate.  If  Louis  demanded 
payment  of  tribute  from  the  Church  lands,  such  as  the 
kings  were  wont  to  receive,  it  must  be  rendered  with- 
out complaint.  They  could  all,  he  concluded,  look 
forward  with  hope  and  rejoicing  to  the  return  of  their 
rightful  king,  and  maintain  their  devotion  to  him  in  his 
absence,  without  openly  quarrelling  with  the  king  of 
Germany. 

On  the  news  of  his  brother's  return  towards  France, 
the  king  of  Germany,  who  had  received  too  little  sup- 
port from  the  French  nation  to  give  him  any  hope  of 
final  success,  retired  with  his  son  into  his  own  do- 
minions. The  emperor  entered  France  in  triumph, 
and,  not  content  with  the  recognition  of  his  new  dignity 
by  the  Romans  and  the  Lombards,  gave  notice  for  the 
assemblage  of  a  larger  diet  or  Council,  at  Pontyon,  be- 
tween the  towns  of  Langres  and  Chalons.  Fifly  bishops, 
under  seven  metropolitans,  met  at  the  appointed  time, 
in  the  month  of  June,  A.D.  876.  Charles,  robed  in 
his  imperial  vestments,  entered  the  Church,  attended 
by  two  Italian  bishops,  legates  of  the  pope,  one  of 
whom,  after  the  usual  chant  with  which  synods  com- 
menced their  session,  was  ordered  by  the  emperor  to 
pronounce  the  customary  prayer,  and  to  open  the  pro- 
ceedings. Accordingly,  he  read  a  papal  letter,  esta- 
blishing Ansegisus,  archbishop  of  Sens,  under  the  name 
of  primate  of  the  Gauls  and  of  Germany,  vicar  apos- 
tolic in  those  countries,  with  the  authority  to  summon 
Councils  and  to  take  the  direction  of  all  other  ecclesi- 
astical matters.  Charles  required  all  tlie  bishops  pre- 
sent to  signify  their  obedience  to  this  decree,  without 
even  permitting  them  to  re-peruse  the   letters  from 
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Rome,  in  which  it  was  contained.  They  replied  that 
they  would  obey  the  orders  of  the  pope,  with  reser- 
vation of  the  rights  of  metropolitans,  and  so  far  as  was 
in  accordance  with  the  canons  of  the  Church,  and  with 
such  decrees  of  the  holy  see  as  were  conformable  to 
them.  The  answer  was  far  from  satisfying  the  em- 
peror, the  legates,  or  the  newly-appointed  primate,  who 
required  an  imconditional  submission.  Frotair  arch- 
bishop of  Bordeaux,  was  the  only  metropolitan  who 
signified  his  consent,  and  this  readiness  was  attributed 
to  his  wish  to  exchange  his  present  province,  which  had 
been  much  overrun  with  Norman  invasion,  for  that  of 
Bourges, — a  translation  which  was  uncanonical,  but 
which  might  not  unreasonably  be  hoped,  if  supported 
by  the  favour  of  Rome.  Charles  was  greatly  irritated 
at  their  firmness ;  he  put  the  pope's  letter  into  the 
hands  of  Ansegisus,  and  ordering  a  seat  to  be  placed 
near  his  own  and  those  of  the  legates,  above  the  places 
occupied  by  other  metropolitans  senior  to  himself,  de- 
sired him  to  take  possession  of  it,  in  virtue  of  his  supe- 
riority in  ecclesiastical  rank.  Hincmar  then  rose  and 
opposed  the  execution  of  the  command,  protesting,  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  Council,  that  the  whole  matter 
was  a  direct  violation  of  the  canons  of  the  Church  ; 
but  Charles  rudely  set  aside  the  archbishop,  and  placed 
the  new  primate  in  his  chair,  in  the  midst  of  the  silent 
displeasure  of  all  the  synod. 

So  ended  the  first  session  of  the  Council.  On  the 
following  day  the  emperor's  election  by  the  diet  of 
Pavia,  and  all  that  had  been  determined  in  that  assem- 
bly, was  confirmed  by  the  bishops  and  nobles  of  his 
Cis- Alpine  dominions  of  France,  Burgundy,  Aquitaine, 
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Septeraania,  Neustria,  and  Provence.  The  fourth  ses- 
sion was  taken  up  in  the  audience  of  ambassadors  from 
the  king  of  Germany,  Gilbert,  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
aiid  others,  who  were  sent  to  demand,  in  their  master's 
name,  a  portion  of  his  late  nephew's  kingdom.  This 
request,  which,  as  may  be  supposed,  received  but  little 
favour,  was  followed  by  letters  from  the  pope,  read  in 
public  by  one  of  his  legates,  addressed  to  the  bishops 
and  to  the  counts  of  Germany,  and  containing  the 
severest  censures  upon  Louis  for  his  late  invasion  of 
France,  and  upon  his  subjects  for  not  attempting  to 
dissuade  him  from  the  enterprise. 

In  the  sixth  session  the  bishops  of  France  were  again 
at  issue  with  the  pope;  they  were  required  by  the 
emperor,  or  the  legates,  to  confirm  or  to  declare  their 
approval  of  the  condemnation  of  Formosus,  bishop  of 
Porto,  as  well  as  of  some  officers  of  the  Roman  Church, 
accused  of  conspiracy  against  the  pope  and  the  em- 
peror, of  plundering  the  Lateran  palace,  and  other 
crimes.  Formosus,  who,  as  will  be  remembered,  was 
sent  by  pope  Nicholas  on  the  mission  to  Bulgaria,  was 
charged  with  having  acquired  so  great  influence  over 
the  king  of  that  country,  as  to  have  exacted  from  him 
a  promise  never  to  recognise,  as  metropolitan  of  Bul- 
garia, any  other  bishop  than  himself;  also  with  con- 
spiring against  the  newly-elected  emperor,  Charles. 
All  the  accused  were  deprived,  and  then  excommuni- 
cated by  the  pope,  but  they  had  left  Rome,  and  the 
Council  of  Pontyon  was  now  required  to  pass  a  similar 
sentence  upon  them.  It  appears  probable  that  the  real 
crime  of  Formosus,  if  not  of  the  other  excommunicated 
persons,  was  a  refusal  to  concur  with  John  in  the  elec- 
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tion  of  Charles  the  Bald.  However  this  may  have 
been,  the  bishops  of  France  declined  to  sanction  the 
papal  sentence,  and  when  required,  in  the  seventh  ses- 
sion, to  account  before  the  legates  for  their  refusal,  gave 
reasons  so  convincing  and  indisputable,  that  their  op- 
ponents were  reduced  to  silence.''  They  were  also 
pressed,  at  the  same  time,  to  reconsider  their  former 
answers  with  regard  to  the  primacy  of  Ansegisus, 
but  the  reply,  though  expressed  in  a  different  form, 
gave  no  further  promise  of  submission.  They  said 
that  they  would  obey  the  pope,  according  to  rule,  as 
their  predecessors  had  obeyed  John.  However,  as  the 
emperor  was  not  then  present,  the  legates  expressed 
themselves  more  satisfied  with  the  answer.  In  the 
same  session  a  petition  from  Frotair,  to  be  allowed  to 
take  possession  of  the  see  of  Bourges,  as  long  as  Bor- 
deaux was  exposed  to  the  heathen  incursions,  was  read 
by  the  legates,  who  begged  the  bishops  to  support  it 
with  their  sanction.  All  refiised  ;  but  the  petition  was, 
notwithstanding,  presented  to  the  pope,  and  Frotair  was 
shortly  afterwards  translated  to  Bourges,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Wulfad. 

At  the  eighth  and  last  session  of  the  Council,  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th  of  July,  Charles  the  Bald  pre- 
sented himself,  no  longer  in  the  Frankish  garb  which 
had  always  been  worn  by  his  ancestors,  and  till  then  by 
himself,  but  in  the  costume  of  the  emperors  of  Constan- 
tinople. This  consisted  of  a  long  flowing  gown,  with  a 
veil  of  silk  over  his  head,  surmounted  by  a  crown.  A 
more  unconditional  consent  to  the  appointment  of  Anse- 

«  Formosus  was  raised  to  the  papal  chair  in  the  year  891,  on  the  death  of 
Marinus,  who  succeeded  John. 
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gisus  was  again  demanded  from  the  Council,  with  no 
greater  success  than  before,  and  thenceforward,  although 
the  archbishop  of  Sens  retained  the  title  of  primate  of 
France  and  Germany,  it  was  a  mere  nominal  distinction, 
carrying  with  it  no  substantial  power  or  jurisdiction. 
Odo,  of  Beauvais,  was  also  called  upon  to  read  certain 
articles,  drawn  up  by  Ansegisus  and  himself,  which  the 
annalist  of  St.  Bertin,  who  was  either  Hincmar,  or 
some  one  who  wrote  under  his  supervision,  describes  as 
dictated  without  the  participation  of  the  Council,  as 
self-contradictory,  and  as  equally  devoid  of  utility, 
authority,  or  reason.  They  contained  an  account  of 
the  election  and  coronation  of  Charles  at  Rome,  and  of 
messages  said  to  have  been  sent  by  Odo  to  king  Louis 
and  others,  exhorting  them  to  a  peaceable  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  emperor,  and  declared  the  full  consent  of 
the  Council  of  Pontyon  to  the  vicariate  and  primacy  of 
Ansegisus,  to  the  condemnation  of  Formosus  and  the 
other  persons  accused  by  the  pope,  and  to  that  which 
was  likewise  pronounced  against  Louis  of  Germany  and 
all  his  accomplices,  unless  they  speedily  repented  of 
their  disobedience  exhibited  towards  the  papal  message 
and  the  invasion  of  the  emperor's  dominions.  On  the 
termination  of  this  business,  the  empress  Richilde  was 
presented  to  the  council  with  a  crown  upon  her  head, 
and  the  synod  was  dissolved,  after  the  prayers  were 
pronounced  by  one  of  the  legates,  amid  the  acclamations 
of  all  present,  in  honour  of  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and 
his  queen. 

At  the  breaking  up  of  the  assembly,  Charles,  irri- 
tated at  the  opposition  that  he  had  experienced  from 
Hincmar,  or  perhaps  disapproving  of  the  terms  of  cen- 
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sure  in  which  his  conduct  had  been  mentioned,  in  the 
letter  addressed  by  the  archbishop  to  the  suffragans  and 
nobles' of  his  province,  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  inva> 
sion  by  Louis,  compelled  him  to  repeat  to  him  the  oath 
of  allegiance  and  fidelity.  We  cannot  learn  precisely 
whether  the  other  bishops  assembled  at  Pontyon  were 
required  to  perform  the  same  ceremony.  Hincmar 
certainly  regarded  the  demand  as  a  bitter  and  most 
unmerited  insult,  after  thirty-six  years  of  uninterrupted 
devotion  to  the  service  and  welfare  of  Charles,  in  addi- 
tion to  eight  years  during  which  he  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence of  his  father. 

Apprehensive,  as  it  is  probable,  that  the  appointment 
of  archbishop  of  Sens,  as  papal  vicar  and  primate  of 
France  and  Germany,  would  be  further  insisted  upon 
by  the  pope,  and  that  the  bishops,  when  unsupported 
by  his  presence  and  arguments,  might,  at  some  future 
time,  relax  their  opposition  to  the  encroachment,  Hinc- 
mar published  a  letter  to  the  prelates  of  France  upon 
the  right  of  metropolitans. •*  He  explained  to  them  that 
the  patriarchate  of  Rome,  like  the  others,  had  under  it 
many  metropolitan  sees,  whose  rights  and  independency 
it  was  bound  to  preserve  with  all  possible  care.  The 
pope  usually  sent  the  pallium  to  all  these,  in  token  of 
his  love  and  solicitude  for  them.  These  metropolitans 
were  ordained  by  the  bishops  of  their  province,  without 
the  interference  of  other  primates  ;  among  the  primates 
of  the  Gallican  Church,  it  was  an  acknowledged  custom 
that  the  senior  in  ordination  should  take  the  precedence. 
In  the  times  of  Theodosius  and  Honorius  all  the  seven 

'  Or  the  letters  may  have  been  written,  as  Oess  supposes,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare the  bishops,  about  to  assemble  at  Pontyon,  for  the  subject  to  be  brought 
before  them. 

E  e 
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provinces  of  Gaul  met  at  Aries,  which  thus  ohtained  a 
species  of  priority  over  the  rest.  Afterwards,  in  the 
reign  of  Clovis,  Rheims  possessed  the  same,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  employment  of  St.  Remigius  to  reduce 
the  whole  Church  of  France  to  order,  although,  even 
then,  the  nominal  precedence  of  Aries  was  still  re^ 
served.  Vigilius,  archbishop  of  the  latter  see,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  performance  of  the  same  office  by  king 
Childebert,  and  when  Milo  usurped  the  sees  of  Rheims 
and  Treves,  in  the  days  of  Charles  Martel,  St.  Boniface 
was  ordered  to  undertake  a  similar  task.  Several  pro- 
vinces were,  at  that  time,  placed  under  the  primacy  of 
Mentz.  In  this  way  one  archbishop  at  one  time,  and 
another  at  another,  gained  precedence  over  his  brother 
metropolitans,  yet  without  encroaching  on  the  general 
principle  of  their  independency  or  equality.  With  re- 
gard to  his  own  province  of  Rheims,  Hincmar  notices 
the  confirmation  of  its  independency  on  all  other  me- 
tropolitan dioceses  by  pope  Benedict,  after  £bo*s  at- 
tempt to  recover  possession  of  the  see.  Recurring, 
then,  to  the  subject  of  the  delegacy  or  vicariate  of  An- 
segisus,  he  asserted  that  no  papal  delegate  had  been 
appointed  in  France  for  ninety  years  after  the  time  of 
St.  Boniface.  Sergius  then  bestowed  the  office  on 
Drogo,  bishop  of  Metz,  whose  high  family  seemed  to 
qualify  him  for  the  distinction.  The  bishops,  however, 
unanimously  refused  to  acknowledge  him,  and  he  wisely 
abstained  firom  pressing  upon  them  an  unwelcome  ap- 
pointment. The  fact  was,  that  the  office  possessed  only 
a  temporary  character.  In  cases  of  necessity  the  pope 
was  authorised  to  appoint  some  one  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  down  simony  or  other  irregularities,  or  for  the 
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conversion  of  infidels,  and  when  the  purpose  was  ef- 
fected the  Churches  returned,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
their  ancient  rights.  He  quoted  also  St.  Gregory's 
rebuke  to  the  patriarch  John,  for  assuming  the  title  of 
universal  bishop,  which  implied  the  equality  of  all 
primates,  and  therefore  condemned  the  establishment  of 
any  one  as  delegate  with  an  authority  above  that  of  all 
the  other  metropolitans." 

The  messages  of  rejection  and  of  censure  returned  by 
the  Council  of  Pontyon  to  the  king  of  Germany,  roused 
the  indignation  of  that  prince  and  his  sons,  who  re- 
solved on  seeking  satisfaction  in  arms.  The  emperor 
bent  all  his  energies  upon  the  task  of  resisting  his  bro- 
ther or  his  nephews,  for  the  growing  age  and  infirmity 
of  Louis  compelled  him  to  entrust  his  three  sons  with 
the  management  of  the  war.  Yet  there  were  calls  upon 
Charles  firom  two  other  quarters  at  the  same  time,  which 
might  have  been  obeyed  with  more  justice  and  glory 
than  the  prosecution  of  the  contest  with  his  own  re- 
lations. On  one  side  he  received  a  pressing  entreaty 
from  pope  John  to  hasten  to  the  defence  of  Rome, 
which  was  threatened  with  ruin  by  the  Saracens.  These 
infidels,  according  to  the  pope's  letter,  had  reduced  to 
desolation  all  the  country,  up  to  the  very  city  walls, 
and  the  people,  crowded  to  excess  within  the  gates  of 
Rome,  were  suffering  under  an  inexpressible  poverty 
and  distress.  John  soon  learnt  how  mistaken  he  had 
been  in  selecting  Charles  for  the  imperial  throne,  and  in 
the  unbounded  praises  which  be  had  heaped  upon  him 

«  On  the  subject  of  these  primacies,  see  the  remarks  of  Guisot,  Hist,  de  la 
Civil,  en  France,  Lee.  IS.  He  considers  that  this  dignity  was  transferred 
from  one  see  to  another,  Arom  Vienne  to  Aries,  &c.  by  the  pope,  to  prevent 
the  rise  of  any  riviU  patriarchates  to  that  of  Rome. 

E  e  2 
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at  his  coronation.  The  emperor  paid  no  attention  to 
the  summons,  nor  indeed  could  it  be  expected  that  he 
would  feel  much  for  the  danger  of  Rome,  when  a  much 
nearer  calamity,  similar  in  kind,  was  equally  n^lected. 
This  was  an  invasion  of  Normans,  led  for  the  first  time, 
as  it  is  supposed,  by  the  &mous  RoUo,  who,  in  a  hun- 
dred vessels,  then  first  termed  barks,  ascended  the 
Seine,  and  gained  an  easy  possession'  of  Rouen,  (as 
Franco,  the  archbishop,  found  opposition  useless,)  thence 
extending  their  ravages  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  in 
the  direction  of  Paris.  The  message  of  the  pope,  and 
the  invasion  of  Rollo,  were  nearly  contemporaneous,  in 
the  month  of  September,  876 ;  but  the  French  monarch 
thought  only  of  the  war  with  king  Louis,  and  his  eager- 
ness was  increased,  instead  of  being  allayed,  by  his 
brother's  decease,  which  occurred  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  August,  at  Frankfort.  He  had  reigned  thirty-six 
years  from  his  father's  death,  during  which  time  he  had 
displayed  considerable  ability,  and  was  spoken  of  with 
praise  for  his  justice  and  moderation,  and,  as  far  as  we 
can  learn,  took  a  real  interest  in  the  cause  of  religion 
and  the  Church.  His  invasions  of  France,  especially 
that  of  the  year  858,  as  well  as  his  haste  in  seizing  upon 
a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine,  after  his  nephew's 
death,  are  stains  upon  his  character,  whatever  palliation 
may  be  sought  for  each  of  these  actions  in  the  conduct 
of  Charles  the  Bald.  Louis,  like  other  contemporary 
sovereigns,  was  frequently  censured  by  the  bishops  or 
Councils  of  his  kingdom,  for  encroaching  on  ecclesi- 
astical privileges,  and  conferring  upon  laymen  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church.  In  a  point  where  none  were  free 
from  blame,  it  is  perhaps  more  fair  to  judge  of  one 
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prince  by  a  comparison  with  others  o£  the  same  time 
and  in  a  similar  position,  than  by  any  strict  and  abso- 
lute rule,  and  with  the  advantage  of  such  a  mode  of 
judgment  the  king  of  Germany  may  claim  merit,  rather 
than  incur  blame,  in  his  character  of  defender  of  the 
Church.  His  dominions  were  divided  between  his 
three  sons  ;  Carloman  received  Bavaria,  with  Bohemia, 
and  some  other  provinces;  Louis,  distinguished  from 
his  father  by  the  appellation  of  Louis  of  Saxony,  in- 
herited that  portion  of  Germany,  with  the  addition  of 
Thuringia,  Franconia,  Friesland,  and  part  of  Lothar- 
ingia ;  and  Charles,  the  youngest,  known  in  history  by 
the  title  of  the  Fat,  became  king  of  Allemania,  or  pro- 
per Germany. 

Previously  to  the  death  of  Louis,  Germany  appeared 
to  hold  the  position  of  the  offensive  party,  and  the  pre- 
parations of  Charles  the  Bald  had  been  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  his  newly-acquired  title  and  do- 
minions. The  decease  of  his  brother  reversed  the 
aspect  of  affairs,  and  not  only  gave  him  the  hope  of 
securing  possession  of  all  the  country  which  Louis  held 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  perhaps  opened  to 
his  ambition  the  prospect  of  adding  to  the  crowns  of 
Italy  and  France  the  remaining  countries  which  owned 
the  sway  of  Louis  the  Pious  and  of  Charlemagne.  Of 
the  new  sovereigns,  Louis  of  Saxony,  with  a  consider- 
able army,  was  nearest  to  the  French  frontier.  Re- 
linquishing all  former  claims,  he  sent  a  peaceable  mes- 
sage to  his  uncle,  with  offers  of  friendship,  and  begged, 
in  return,  for  his  protection  and  alliance.  Charles  re- 
plied only  by  hastily  collecting  his  forces,  to  the 
number,  as  is  said,  of  fifty  thousand  men,  and  putting 
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them  in  march  in  the  direction  of  Andemach,  to  which 
town  his  nephew  had  advanced.  Louis,  as  a  solemn 
proof  of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  for  the  sake  of 
inspiring  his  new  suhjects  with  confidence,  if  not  of 
inspiring  fear  or  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  emperor, 
or  of  his  followers,  selected  thirty  men,  and  submitted 
them  to  the  triple  ordeal  of  hot  iron,  and  of  hot  and 
cold  water.  All  escaped,  as  it  is  said,  unharmed ;  but 
the  success  put  no  obstacle  to  the  emperor's  progress, 
although  he  granted  a  short  truce,  more  for  the  object, 
as  it  would  seem,  of  surprising  the  Germans,  than  for 
any  mutual  advantage.  In  the  night  of  the  sevaith  of 
October  he  put  his  army  in  motion,  and  advanced,  by  a 
cross  path,  towards  his  nephew's  camp.  Gilbert,  how* 
ever,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  had  found  means  of  dis- 
covering the  intention  of  Charles,  and  of  disclosing  it 
to  Louis,  and  when  the  advanced  guard  of  the  em- 
peror's army  reached  the  hostile  lines,  expecting  to 
achieve  an  unresisted  conquest,  they  were  met  by 
troops  drawn  up  in  perfect  order,  and  waiting  their 
approach.  Disordered  already  by  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  by  the  difficulties  of  their  march,  which 
were  increased  by  torrents  of  rain,  as  well  as  by  the 
false  confidence  of  success,  they  were  quickly  repulsed, 
and  fell  back  in  confusion  on  the  main  body  of  their 
own  army ;  they  communicated  their  own  terror  to 
their  companions,  who  knew  not  whether  the  dis- 
orderly mass  thus  pouring  upon  their  lines  were  fiiends 
or  foes.  A  total  rout  of  the  French  army  was  the 
result ;  lai|^  numbers  were  slain,  or  perished  in  the 
flight,  among  whom  were  many  noblemen,  with  bishops 
^d  abbots,  and  so  complete  was  the  pillage  of  the 
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camp,  and  of  the  goods,  furniture,  and  even  apparel  of 
those  who  accompanied  it,  that  the  fugitives,  as  it  is 
said,  had  to  content  themselves  with  coverings  of  straw 
to  protect  them  from  the  cold.  Charles  himself,  who 
had  left  his  empress,  on  the  point  of  confinement,  at  the 
palace  of  Heristal,  on  the  Rhine,  stopped  not  in  his 
flight  till  he  reached  Antenay,  in  the  diocese  of  Rheims, 
and  his  wife,  who,  like  himself,  was  obliged  to  flee,  was 
seized  with  the  pains  of  child-birth,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
in  the  midst  of  a  wood,  and  was  with  difficulty  dragged 
by  an  attendant,  with  her  new-bom  infant,  to  her  hus- 
band's place  of  security.  Louis,  however,  content  with 
the  victory,  had  no  intention  of  pursuing  his  uncle ;  he 
returned  to  hold  a  conference  with  his  brother  Charles, 
at  Coblentz,  and  then  hastened  to  take  possession  of  his 
kingdom. 

The  complaints  of  the  pope,  who  was  sorely  pressed 
by  the  Saracens,  still  continued,  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  and  the  first  half  of  the  succeeding  year* 
he  urged  the  emperor,  without  intermission,  to  send 
relief  into  Italy.  In  one  letter  he  said  the  inhabitants 
of  whole  districts  were  either  slain  or  reduced  to  starv- 
ation, the  towns  and  villages  entirely  desolate,  and  the 
bishops,  instead  of  governing  their  dioceses  and  preach- 
ing to  their  people,  were  reduced  to  flee  in  beggary 
from  their  homes,  which  had  become  the  retreat  of 
wild  beasts,  although,  whether  by  this  term  the  pope 
meant  beasts  of  prey,  or  employed  it  as  descriptive  of  the 
Saracen  plunderers,  is  doubtful.  He  complained  also 
that  the  Christians  were,  in  many  districts,  as  formid- 
able as  the  pagans,  for  that  they  had  either  joined  them 
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or  taken  advantage  of  the  confusion  to  form  themselves 
into  troops  of  banditti,  and  live  by  plunder.  Accord- 
ingly, he  exhorted  Charles  to  hasten  to  the  aid  of  his 
mother,  the  Church,  from  whom  he  had  received  not 
only  his  kingdom,  but  the  faith,  and  who  had  lately 
raised  him,  in  preference  to  his  brother,  to  the  imperial 
dignity.  From  another  letter,  written  in  February,  877, 
with  the  same  object,  and  accompanied  by  similar  en-^ 
treaties,  addressed  to  the  empress  and  to  the  bishops  of 
France,  we  learn  that  the  Christians,  of  whose  conduct 
he  complained  so  bitterly,  were  chiefly  the  Neapolitans, 
whose  duke,  Sergius,  had  made  a  treaty  with  the  Mus- 
sulmans. Seigius  frequently  promised  the  pope  to 
break  off  this  treaty  or  friendship  with  the  infidels,  but 
as  often  delayed  performing  the  promise,  doubtless,  be- 
cause his  only  hope  of  safety  rested  in  its  maintenance. 
But  the  anger  of  John  was  directed  mainly  against 
Athanasius,  bishop  of  Naples,  who  had  consented  to 
the  alliance,  or  had  given  no  proof  that  he  disapproved 
of  it ;  the  pope  informed  him  that  if  his  people  refused 
to  listen  to  his  dissuasions,  he  was  bound  to  leave  his 
diocese.  Athanasius  soon  afterwards  recovered  the 
favour  of  John,  by  seizing  upon  Sergius,  who  was  his 
brother,  tearing  out  his  eyes,  and  sending  him  to  Rome 
as  prisoner,  while  he  himself  assumed  the  ducal  sove- 
reignty. The  pope  hesitated  not  to  r^ard  this  conduct 
as  the  result  of  divine  inspiration,  as  much  because  an 
ecclesiastical  instead  of  a  secular  rule  was  thus  esta- 
blished at  Naples,  as  because  Sergius  had  supported 
the  cause  of  the  infidels.  He  found  reason,  however, 
afterwards,  to  alter  his  sentiments,  and  deposed  and 
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anathematized  Athanasius,  but,  on  his  submission,  suf^ 
fared  him  to  be  restored/ 

The  messenger  from  Rome,  bearing  the  last-men-* 
tioned  letter  from  John,  arrived  in  France  soon  after 
Easter.  The  emperor,  who  was  then  at  Compiegne, 
resolved  to  yield  to  the  pope's  entreaties,  and  to  take  a 
journey  in  person  into  Italy.  Previously  to  commence 
ing  his  march,  he  assembled  the  bishops  of  the  province 
of  Rheims,  with  some  others,  and  presided  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  Church  that  had  been  built  at  Compiegne, 
for  the  reception  of  the  remains  of  St.  Cyprian  and  St. 
Cornelius,  the  former  of  which  had  been  brought  into 
France  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  This  ceremony 
was  followed  by  a  diet  at  Quiercy,  at  which  he  ap- 
pointed his  only  remaining  son  Louis,  sumamed,  from 
an  impediment  in  his  speech,  le  B^gue,  or  the  Stammerer, 
his  viceroy  during  his  absence  from  France.  In  this 
diet,  the  last  that  was  held  by  Charles  the  Bald,  a 
decree  was  passed,  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
political  history  of  the  country.  Hitherto  the  counts 
had  been  appointed  by  the  king :  they  were  magistrates 
or  representatives  of  the  sovereign  in  different  provinces 
or  counties  of  his  dominions  ;  they  possessed  no  pro* 
perty  in  these  districts,  as  did  the  barons  and  other 
proprietors  of  the  land ;  and  the  title,  with  all  its  power 
and  privileges,  on  the  death  of  one  count,  was  trans- 
ferred, at  the  royal  option,  to  any  other  courtier.  It  is 
true  that  the  influence  and  interest  created  by  their 
political  or  magisterial  connexion  with  certain  districts, 
furnished  facilities,  of  which  they  frequently  availed 

'  Fleury,  I.  52.  c.  42.  47  ;  1.  53.  c.  29.  This  Athanasius  is  not  to  be  eon- 
founded  with  his  uncle,  St.  Athanasius,  also  bishop  of  Naples,  who  died 
A.D.  872,  after  suffering  persecution  flrom  duke  £* 
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themselves,  of  acquiring  territorial  possessions  in  the 
same  places ;  and  in  this  way  it  is  probable  that  the 
counts  had  become,  in  many  instances,  signorial  lords, 
like  the  barons  and  other  owners,  lay  or  spiritual,  of 
fiefs  or  benefices.  These  fiefs  or  benefices  themselves 
had  been  originally  granted  by  Charles  Martel  and 
perhaps  by  the  Merovingian  kings,  in  the  same  way, — 
that  is,  they  were  not  hereditary,  but  were  granted  at 
the  sovereign's  will.  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
however,  they  had  universally  become  hereditary  ;  and 
the  diet  of  Quiercy,  now  held,  in  June,  877,  under 
Charles  the  Bald,  legalised  the  hereditary  nature  of  the 
higher  dignity  of  count.  The  king  ofFrance  was  bound 
hencefordi  to  bestow  on  the  son  of  a  count  his  father's 
dignity,  or  rather,  he  succeeded  to  the  rank  and  title  as 
a  matter  of  course,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
sovereign.  The  result  was  that  a  number  of  irrespon- 
sible princes  were  created  throughout  the  country ; 
their  dependence  on  the  king,  which,  as  the  course  of 
our  history  has  shewn,  was  before  very  precarious, 
became  nearly  annihilated ;  and  the  feeble  princes  who 
prolonged  for  another  century  the  dynasty  of  Charle- 
magne were  in  no  position  to  give  reality  and  substance 
to  a  paramount  dominion  scarcely  recognised  even  in 
name  and  theory.  Instead  of  being  chosen  by  the  king, 
they  became  themselves  his  electors ;  they  made  war 
upon  their  sovereign  or  upon  one  another  at  their  plea- 
sure ;  there  was  no  appeal  for  the  poorer  or  less  power- 
fill,  firom  their  oppression,  to  any  higher  court,  and 
although  what  is  usually  termed  the  feudal  system  was 
not  yet  fiiUy  established,  it  was  plain  that  the  whole 
•^~*'^  of  society  had  become  prepared  for  its  institution. 
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as  soon  as  more  warlike  habits  should  have  led  the  way 
to  a  general  military  vassalage,  or  when  chiefs  of  more 
than  usual  talent  or  ambition  should  have  fixed  and 
organised  what  had  been  hitherto  irregular  and  acci- 
dental.' 

After  the  diet,  Charles  and  his  empress  crossed  the 
Jura,  and  hastened  to  join  the  pope,  who  had  advanced 
to  meet  them  as  far  as  Pavia,  and  from  thence  to  Ver- 
celli.  He  received  them  with  great  honour ;  but  they 
were  quickly  obliged  to  retreat,  on  the  news  that  Car- 
loman,  king  of  Bavaria,  was  advancing  towards  Italy, 
This  prince,  since  his  father's  death,  had  been  employed 
in  repressing  an  invasion  or  rebellion  of  the  Wends, 
and  was  now  leading  his  successful  army  to  lay  claim, 
as  representative  of  the  eldest  branch  of  the  family  of 
Charlemagne,  to  the  crown  of  the  empire.  Terrified 
at  the  news  of  his  approach,  the  pope,  accompanied  by 
his  guests,  retired  to  Tortona,  where  John  crowned 
Richilde  empress.  After  the  ceremony  ^she  took  her 
departure,  and  hastened  across  the  Alps  to  Maurienne, 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Cenis,  while  her  husband  waited 
for  a  time  at  Tortona,  in  expectation  that  Boso,  duke  of 
Lombardy,  with  other  nobles  of  that  country,  would 
join  him,  according  to  appointment,  with  tlieir  troops, 
Boso,  however,  thought  little  of  the  allegiance  due  to 
his  sovereign  ;  he  looked  upon  himself  as  an  independ- 
ent prince,  and  had  lately,  as  an  increase  of  his  dignity, 
poisoned  his  former  wife,  and  married  Ermengarde, 
daughter  of  the  late  emperor,  Louis.  He  had  no  wish 
to  commit  himself  to  either  of  the  contending  claimants, 
and  Charles,  who  was  in  no  condition  to  contend  with 

<  8e«  Sismondii  c.  11.  init.  p.  214,  iqq. 
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the  GgraajM  army  of  Carioman,  lb— d  hiiif  If  coaipdled 
to  ibikiwliis  wile,  wlifletfae  pope  haiTeiifd  witli< 
speed  to  Romey  csuiytu^  wHn  hioi an: 
of  gold  and  jewds,  the  offering  of  the  empeim  to 
Sc  Peter's  dirine.  The  kh^  of  Baswrna^,  iriio  would 
hare  Ibmid  no  lemtanee  in  attempting  Ae  cooqucit  of 
ttalj  and  Rome,  seized  by  a  caoKless  panic,  or  teni- 
lied  by  a  Tagne  rmnoor  that  the  pope  and  bis  vBcle 
were  advancing  with  a  large  army  to  meet  him,  vdin- 
qmsfaed  the  good  fcrtnae  that  was  tikrown  in  bis  way, 
and  retnmed  to  Germany.     Charles  nerer  icacfacd  bis 

\  of  France ;  be  was  taken  iD  wbile  faaieiaiins 
;  Cemsy  aod  sent  fiir  die  en^iem  fiom  her  rdkge 
in  Saroy,  to  join  him  at  a  mom^ain  liOage,  called 

Here  be  died,  on  tbe  sixdi  of  October,  877, 
i  bis  phyaoaa,  a  Jew  of  die  name  of  Zedekiah,  was 
di  baring  cansed  bis  deadi  by  poison.  He 
was  fifty  years  of  age,  of  wbicb,  since  bis  firtber's  dead^ 
be  bad  reigned  tbirty-oercn.  His  body  was  embalmed, 
bat  so  la^id  was  tbe  piugiem  of  decomposition  that  it 
was  iimoBsible  to  eonrcy  him  fiir  bmial  ^rtbpr  than  to 
a  itiLr'"*''py  in  die  diorpae  of  Lyons.     Seven  years 

of  die  Frendi  kmg^  at  St.  I>enyB. 

Tbe  character  of  Charles  die  Bald  is  1 
bibited  in  tbe  naiiative  which  has  been  given  of  the 
events  and  condnct  of  bis  life.  He  appears  to  have 
allbrded  an  early  ptumiac  of  energy  and  eonrage^  if  not 
of  odier  virtues,  wbidi  bis  after  years  finled  to  i 
He  poawBwd,  among  his  contempoiaries,  tbe  i 
of  weaknem  and  tmndity,  and  what  is  related  of  his 
^'~v  prove%  wilb  a  few  ezeeptionsy  the  trath  of  the 
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report.  Yet,  with  this  want  of  firmness  and  courage, 
ambition  seems  to  have  grown  upon  him  as  he  advanced 
in  life,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  he  indulged  the 
dream  of  uniting  under  his  sceptre  all  the  territory 
which  owned  the  sway  of  Charlemagne.  Towards  the 
attainment  of  this  object  he  made,  as  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, no  inconsiderable  progress;  yet  the  various 
steps  of  his  success  were  attributable  to  any  other 
cause  rather  than  to  meijt  of  his  own.  In  the  prose- 
cution of  his  designs,  he  was  little  scrupulous  as  to  the 
justice  of  his  claims.  The  ambition  of  universal  em- 
pire might  be  pardoned  in  a  grandson  of  Charlemagne, 
but  it  is  probable  that  that  emperor  would  have  re- 
garded as  unjustifiable,  and  unworthy  of  a  great  mon- 
arch, the  means  by  which  Charles  gained  possession 
both  of  the  crown  of  Lorraine  and  of  that  of  the  empire 
itself.  With  the  exception  of  his  taking  Richilde  as 
his  mistress,  after  the  death  of  queen  Ermentrude, 
until  decorum  permitted  him  to  receive  her  as  his  wife, 
no  stain  rests  on  the  character  of  Charles  the  Bald,  such 
as  those  which  disfigured  that  of  his  nephew  Lothaire. 
In  reverence  for  the  Church,  and,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, in  general  submission  to  its  authority,  he  scarcely 
yielded  to  his  father,  and  if  we  find  in  the  letters  of 
Hincmar,  and  in  other  documents  of  the  time,  com- 
plaints of  his  oppressing  the  Church,  and  encroaching 
upon  its  rights  and  property,  these  are,  perhaps,  not 
more  frequent  than  those  directed,  by  Agobard  and 
others,  against  similar  grievances  on  the  part  of  Louis 
the  Pious,  of  the  sincerity  of  whose  devotion  to  religion 
no  doubt  can  be  reasonably  entertained.  To  the  coun- 
sels of  Hincmar  was  owing  much  in  the  conduct  of 
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Charles  the  Bald  which  is  worthy  of  praise  or  free 
from  blame ;  and  it  is  certain  that  if  these  had  been 
more  strictly  followed,  many  of  the  most  censurable 
actions  of  his  life  would  have  been  avoided.  That  his 
subjects  retrograded  in  prosperity  and  happiness,  during 
his  reign,  the  surest  sign,  in  general,  of  a  weak  or 
wicked  prince,  is  not  to  be  laid  altogether  to  his  charge ; 
for  no  talent  or  energy,  short  of  that  of  Charlemagne 
himself,  could  have  saved  France  firom  the  incessant 
devastations  of  Normans  and  other  plunderers.  If 
Charles  failed  from  unavoidable  circumstances,  as  much 
as  from  his  own  defects  of  character,  in  promoting  his 
country's  good,  by  encouraging  a  military  spirit,  or  by 
the  wisdom  of  political  institutions,  he  was  sec(Hid  to  no 
sovereign  of  his  own,  or  any  other  age,  in  effecting  or 
attempting  this  in  two  points  of  view  which  tend,  in  an 
important  degree,  towards  the  advancement  of  happi- 
ness and  civilization.  These  were,  his  strengthening 
the  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  the  remarkable  patron- 
age which,  more  than  even  Charlemagne  or  his  father 
and  brothers,  he  extended  to  philosophy  and  literature. 
Finally,  we  may  conclude,  that  while  Charles  the  Bald 
was  inferior  in  genius,  whether  as  a  warrior  or  as  a 
statesman,  to  his  grandfather,  and  to  his  father  in  the 
sincerity  of  his  religious  sentiments,  or  in  their  practical 
influence  on  his  life,  he  was,  in  a  still  more  striking 
degree,  superior  to  the  succeeding  sovereigns  of  the 
Carlovingian  dynasty,  and  his  reign  may,  perhaps,  with 
more  truth,  be  regarded  as  the  termination  of  the  better 
class  of  that  family,  than  as  the  commencement  of  their 
"ndoubted  and  rapid  degeneracy. 

fore  concluding  this  chapter,  it  will  be  right  to 
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notice  some  letters  or  treatises  of  Hincmar,  which  were 
written  shortly  before  the  death  of  Charles.  At  the 
emperor's  command,  he  addressed  to  pope  John,  (in 
consequence,  as  is  probable,  of  something  that  occurred 
at  the  Council  of  Pontyon,)  an  epistle  on  the  subject  of 
the  judgments  and  appeals  of  bishops  and  presbyters. 
Certain  laws  had  been  laid  down  by  Charlemagne  on 
these  points,  which  were  still,  as  Hincmar  says,  gene- 
rally considered  as  in  force.  Within  the  last  few  years, 
however,  since  the  existence  of  an  ill-feeling  between 
Charles  and  the  late  emperor,  Louis  II.,  various  letters 
had  been  received  in  France,  purporting  to  be  written 
by  the  pope,  but  which  the  French  bishops  decided, 
from  their  tenor,  could  not  possibly  be  genuine,  per- 
mitting all  presbyters  who  had  been  condemned  by 
their  bishops,  to  journey  to  Rome,  without  the  know- 
ledge or  ccHisent  of  bishop  or  metropolitan,  and  lay 
their  appeals  at  the  foot  of  the  papal  throne.  Many 
clergymen  had  availed  themselves  of  this  permission, 
and  Hincmar,  in  remonstrating  with  pope  John  on  his 
suffering  the  continuance  of  the  practice,  discusses  the 
origin  of  all  appeals  to  Rome,  which  arose  from  the 
Council  of  Sardica.  By  this  Council  the  right  was 
granted  to  bishops  only,  and  all  that  the  pope  was 
authorised  to  do  was  to  require  a  second  trial  in  the 
same  place  ;  and  if  he  had  reason  to  think  the  Council 
which  had  passed  the  former  sentence  insufficient,  he 
was  empowered  either  to  make  selections  from  the 
bishops  who  composed  it  to  act  as  judges,  or  to  send  a 
legate  of  his  own  to  assist  them  in  their  decision.  The 
same  restrictions  were  noticed  by  St.  Innocent,  who 
wrote  to  Victricius,  bishop  of  Rouen,  on  the  subject ; 
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daily  to  receive  the  holy  communion,  which  is  the  in- 
strument of  uniting  us  to  our  Lord. 

While  on  the  subject  of  these  treatises  of  Hincmar, 
we  may  mention  his  account  of  the  vision  of  Bemold, 
written  shortly  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bald. 
This  man  was  a  well  known  person  in  the  diocese  of 
Rheims ;  ^  being  at  the  point  of  death,  he  confessed, 
received  absoliltiiM),  the  holy  communion,  and  extreme 
imction ;  he  then  lay  as  if  dead,  except  that  he  still 
continued  to  breathe.  For  four  days  he  remained  in 
this  state,  taking  no  nourishment  but  a  little  water ;  at 
the  and  of  this  time  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  b^ged  his 
wife  to  run  with  all  haste  to  the  priest.  On  his  ap- 
proach, before  any  one  could  be  aware  <^  it,  &e  sick 
man  called  out  that  he  was  coming,  and  had  a  diair 
placed  for  him  at  his  bed  side.  After  the  customary 
boiediction  and  prayers,  he  b^ged  the  clergyman  to 
give  him  his  best  attoitioii,  that  he  might  perform  the 
task,  which  had  been  laid  upon  himself  in  the  evoit  oi 
his  being  hindered  fiom  fulfilling  it  by  death.  He  then 
told  him,  in  the  midst  of  many  tears,  diat  lie  had  been 
canied  to  die  other  world,  to  a  place  where  he  found 
forty-one  btshc^ps,  among  whom  he  paiticulaily  noticed 
Bbo,  Leopardel,  conjectured  by  Flewy  to  be  the  same 
as  Pardultts,  of  Laon,  and  Eneas,  of  Paris ;  they  were 
clothed  in  rags,  vrhidi  were  black,  as  if  bunit  by  fire, 
and  at  one  time  ^vered  with  the  cold,  at  another 
suffered  intolenifale  heat.  Ebo  caDed  to  hini,  and  beg^- 
ged  him,  on  his  return  to  the  body,  to  |^  to  diose  who 
had  been  benefitted  by  hims^f  and  his  faRduen  who 

^  I»  a*  titW  9i  HwoM^  m 
l^toMiaMillMarsai 
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were  there,  during  their  lifetime,  and  request  their 
prayers,  abns,  and  sacrifices  in  their  behalf,  and  on 
Bemold's  replying  that  he  knew  not  where  to  find  these 
persons,  Ebo  gave  him  a  guide,  by  whom  he  was  con- 
ducted to  a  large  palace,  where  a  number  of  the  follow- 
ers and  friends  of  the  bishops  were  assembled ;  he 
delivered  his  message,  and  on  his  return  found  Ebo 
and  his  companions  with  cheerful  coimtenances,  clothed 
in  white  robes,  with  stole  and  sandals,  but  without  the 
cope  usually  worn  by  bishops.^  They  told  Bemold 
that  they  owed  the  change  to  his  good  of&ces,  and  that 
they  had  a  kind  keeper  now,  no  other  than  St.  Ambrose, 
instead  of  the  cruel  one  whom  he  had  seen  before. 

From  thence  he  went  to  a  dark  place,  beyond  which 
was  visible  another  filled  with  a  beautiful  light,  and 
shedding  the  most  delicious  odours.  In  the  former, 
lying  in  the  midst  of  mud,  and  in  a  mass  of  the  filthiest 
corruption,  lay  the  late  emperor,  Charles,  so  devoured 
by  worms  that  the  bones  and  nerves  of  his  body  alone 
remained.  Charles  called  him  by  name,  and  bade  him 
go  to  Hincmar,  report  what  he  had  seen,  and  inform 
him  that  he  was  in  that  miserable  condition  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  so  frequently  neglecting  the  good  advice 
offered  by  the  archbishop  and  his  other  faithful  coim- 
sellors.  He  said  that  he  had  always  trusted  and  relied 
on  him,  and  hoped  that  he  would  prevail  on  his  other 
subjects  to  join  in  efforts  for  delivering  him  from  that 
state  of  wretchedness.  Bemold,  on  questioning  him  as 
to  the  place  of  which  he  caught  so  ravishing  a  prospect 
beyond  the  darkness,  learnt  that  it  was  the  abode  of 
rest  for  the  saints,  and,  on  entering  it,  such  transporting 

*  PlaneU. 
F  f  2 
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beauty  met  his  eyes  as  no  human  language  could  de- 
scribe. Crowds  of  persons  were  enjoying  that  deli^^t- 
ful  scene,  clothed  in  white,  and  seats  of  daggling  bril- 
liance were  ready  for  their  use,  with  others  lor  whom, 
as  yet,  there  were  no  occupants.  He  afterwards,  in  his 
vision,  saw  a  Church,  in  which  Hincmar  stood  at  the 
altar  with  his  clergy,  prepared  to  perform  mass.  To 
him  he  delivered  the  message  entrusted  to  him  by  the 
king,  and,  on  returning,  found  Charles  removed  from 
his  former  dark  habitation  to  the  place  of  light  and  joy, 
perfectly  healed,  and  robed  in  his  royal  vestments. 
He  afterwards  saw  bishop  Jesse  &stened  to  a  rack,  near 
which  was  a  pit  filled  with  pitch-like  water,  with  flames 
and  smoke.  Out  of  tliis  appeared  devils  with  heaps  or 
bundles  of  human  souls,  which  they  carried  from  the 
pit  and  dipped  in  water  cold  as  ice.  This  was  repeated, 
as  Jesse  told  him,  every  day,  because  they  had  no 
friends  to  take  up  their  cause.  Bemold  interceded  for 
Jesse,  as  he  had  done  for  the  rest,  with  some  persons 
whom  he  met,  and,  on  his  return,  found  that  their  good 
offices  had  been  of  equal  benefit  to  him.  Count  Othar 
was  the  next  person  whom  he  saw,  covered  with  hair, 
and  begrimed  with  dirt ;  he  attempted  at  first  to  hide 
himself  from  Bemold,  who  called  to  him  by  name,  but 
afterwards  entrusted  him  with  a  similar  message  to  that 
received  from  the  former  sufferers,  accusing  the  demon 
who  was  his  keeper  with  having  been. the  prompter  of 
all  his  sins  during  his  lifetime,  and  with  having  advised 
him  now  to  hide  himself  from  the  eyes  of  Bemold. 
He  was  afterwards  addressed  by  two  men,  one  of  a 
noble  aspect,  and  the  other  resembling  a  boor  or  clown ; 
the  former  told  him  that  he  should  return  to  the  body 
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and  live  fourteen  years  longer,  urging  him,  at  the  same 
time,  to  make  a  good  use  of  the  period  thus  granted 
him,  while  the  other  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  oppose 
his  return. 

The  sick  man,  on  finishing  his  story,  received  the 
holy  communion,  and,  ai%er  he  had  taken  food,  quickly 
recovered  his  health  and  strength.  The  vision  was 
reported  to  Hincmar  by  the  priest  to  whom  it  had  been 
confessed,  a  man,  as  he  assures  us,  of  integrity  and  good 
sense.  He  had  no  doubt,  therefore,  of  the  truth  of  the 
story,  and  mentions,  as  if  in  confirmation  of  it,  that  he 
had  read  similar  accounts  in  the  works  of  St.  Gregory, 
in  Bede*s  Anglo-Saxon  history,  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Boniface,  and  more  lately  in  a  relation  of  a  vision  which 
occurred  to  a  monk  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious. 
The  vision  of  St.  Eucherius,  of  Orleans,  on  the  subject 
of  Charles  MarteFs  punishment,  held  out  as  a  warning 
to  Louis,  king  of  Germany,  by  Hincmar  and  the  other 
bishops  at  the  time  of  his  French  invasion,  may  be 
compared  with  this.  It  proves  how  widely  spread,  at 
this  time,  was  the  notion  of  some  kind  of  purgatory 
after  death,  and  of  the  efficiency  of  prayers,  alms-deeds, 
and  the  eucharistic  sacrifice,  in  benefitting  the  condition 
of  those  detained  there.  Hincmar  concludes  by  a  prac- 
tical exhortation  to  his  readers  to  live  in  fear  and 
watchfulness  during  their  life  here,  and  by  requesting 
them  to  pray  for  king  Charles  and  other  deceased 
persons. 


CHAP.  VII. 

DISPUTES  OF  THE  YOUNGER  HINCMAR  AND  POPE 
ADRIAN  WITH  KING  CHARLES  AND  THE  ARCH- 
BISHOP  OF  RHEIMS. 


It  is  necessary  to  go  back  some  years  from  the  point  to 
which  our  history  has  arrived,  to  relate  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  various  disputes  which  arose  from  the 
insubordination  of  Hincmar,  bishop  of  Laon,  towards  his 
uncle  and  king  Charles.  These  b^an  eight  or  ten 
years  before  the  king's  death,  and  cannot  be  said  to  have 
terminated  till  the  Council  of  Troyes,  in  the  year  878. 
The  younger  Hincmar  was  educated  by  his  uncle, 
and,  at  the  earliest  age  permitted  by  the  custom  of  the 
Church,  was  promoted  by  his  interest,  on  the  death  of 
his  friend  Pardulus,  to  the  see  of  Laon.*  This  was 
probably  in  the  year  858.  The  good  offices  of  the 
archbishop  also  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  king, 
in  whose  favour  he  quickly  made  considerable  progress. 
Charles  gave  him  an  office  of  some  emolument  at 
court,  and  an  abbey  in  a  distant  province.  His  uncle 
disapproved  of  his  accepting  employments  which  took 
him  from  the  duties  of  his  diocese,  especially  as  the, 
bishop  of  Laon  made  a  practice  of  frequently  visiting 
his  abbey,  and  of  remaining  there  for  considerable 
periods,  without  troubling  himself  to  obtain  the  permis- 

•  The  Council  of  Agde,  or  Agatha,  A.D.  506,  laid  down  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  as  the  earliest  for  the  diaconate,  thirty  for  the  priesthood  or  episcopate:. 
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sion  of  his  metropolitan  ;^  conduct  in  violation  of  eccle- 
siastical law,  and  which  Hincmar,  strict  at  all  times  in 
enforcing  discipline,  was  not  likely  to  regard  with  less 
displeasure  when  pursued  by  one  who  was  bound  by 
ties  of  relationship  and  gratitude  to  be  more  than  usually 
submissive  to  his  will.  But  in  many  other  respects  the 
bishop  treated  his  uncle  with  neglect ;  he  was  frequently 
censured,  but  disregarded  all  remonstrance  and  expos- 
tulation, and  even  disobeyed  the  positive  orders  of  his 
archbishop  ;  for  example,  when  specially  summoned  to 
attend  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  of  Cambray,  he 
refused  to  go  or  to  send  a  delegate  to  excuse  or  to  re- 
present him.  Nor  were  the  clergy  and  people  of  his 
own  diocese  better  satisfied  with  him  ;  and  at  last  king 
Charles  himself  foimd  cause  for  equal  displeasure. 

It  was  a  common  custom  for  a  bishop  to  give,  in  way 
of  loan,  lands  or  other  properties  of  the  diocese  to  lay- 
men, especially  if  recommended  by  the  king  ;  and  these 
possessions  were  handed  down  by  father  to  son,  in  the 
same  manner  as  property  of  their  own.  Thus  a  family 
gained  a  certain  right  of  tenure  in  estates,  which  were, 
at  the  same  time,  property  of  the  Church,  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  bishop.  Such  a  benefice  had  been 
bestowed  by  Hincmar  of  Laon  or  his  predecessor  upon 
a  certain  Luido,  a  vassal  of  the  king,  and  by  him  had 
been  left,  in  the  usual  way,  to  his  son.  Without  reason, 
as  it  appears,  the  bishop  deprived  him  of  the  property  ; 
and  on  a  visit  made  by  Charles  to  the  neighbourhood, 
in  the  summer  of  868,  the  aggrieved  tenant  brought  his 
complaint  before  him,  and  begged  for  restitution.     The 

^  No  bishop,  according  to  the  Council  of  Frankfort,  A.D.  779,  was  allowed 
to  be  absent  Arom  his  diocese  more  than  three  weeks  at  a  time. 
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king  remonstrated  with  Hincmar  on  the  subject ;  but 
received  a  reply  so  disrespectful  that  he  was  greatly 
amazed,  and  broke  out  into  the  most  vehement  re- 
proaches. He  appointed  a  time  and  place  for  his 
appearance  before  some  noblemen,  who  were  to  de- 
cide the  cause.  But  when  the  day  arrived,  Hincmar 
neither  presented  himself  nor  sent  any  one  to  appear 
for  him,  satisfying  himself  with  the  plea  that  he  could 
not  submit  himself  to  a  secular  tribunal  without  pre- 
judice to  the  Church.  The  king  punished  his  con- 
tumacy by  depriving  him  not  only  of  his  abbey  and  of 
the  office  which  he  held  at  court,  but  of  the  revenues 
of  his  diocese. 

These  proceedings  of  Charles  appeared  an  encroach- 
ment on  the  rights  and  independence  of  the  Church  ; 
and  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  accordingly,  though  dis- 
approving of  his  nephew's  conduct,  interfered  in  his 
behalf.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  Charles,  declaring  that 
he  had  acted  unjustly,  both  in  requiring  the  bishop  of 
Laon  to  appear  before  a  lay  tribunal,  and  in  seizing 
upon  the  revenues  of  the  see.  Such  acts  were  con- 
demned by  Charlemagne,  as  well  as  by  the  earlier 
Christian  emperors ;  and  the  present  king  was  bound, 
in  an  especial  manner,  to  uphold  the  privileges  of 
the  Church,  as  he  had  taken  an  oath  to  do  so  at  vari- 
ous times,  as  the  Councils  of  Beauvais  and  Quiercy. 
Canons  are  adduced  from  Antioch,  Gangra,  and  Chal- 
cedon,  forbidding  any  one  to  seize  upon  Church  pro- 
perty, and  to  these  Hincmar  adds  the  decretals  of  popes 
Urban,  Lucius,  and  Stephen.  In  proof  of  the  right  of 
a  bishop  to  be  judged  by  a  spiritual  tribunal,  a  custom 
recognized  by  civil  as  well  as  by  ecclesiastical  law,  he 
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quotes  the  words  of  Gelasius,  who,  in  laying  down  the 
existence  of  a  double  power,  the  regal  and  the  sacer- 
dotal, maintains  the  superior  importance  of  the  latter, 
inasmuch  as  priests  will  have  to  give  account  for  kings 
as  well  as  for  others  at  the  last  judgment.  Every  class 
of  men,  he  continues,  enjoys  the  privilege  of  being 
judged  according  to  its  own  laws,  and  it  is  unreasonable 
that  bishops  alone  i^ould  be  an  exception. 

In  August,  868,  within  a  month  or  two  of  these  events, 
the  Synod  of  Pistres,  on  the  Seine,  was  assembled  under 
the  king,  and  both  the  Hincmars  were  present.  The 
bishop  of  Laon  laid  his  cause  before  the  Council,  plead- 
ing the  violation  of  ecclesiastical  law,  of  which  the  king 
had  been  guilty  in  commanding  him  to  appear  before 
the  judges,  and  in  taking  possession  of  his  revenues, 
and  promised  to  answer  any  charges  that  might  be 
brought  against  him  at  a  regular  synod  of  the  province 
of  Rheims.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  either  during 
the  continuance  of  the  Council,  or  on  its  dissolution,  he 
repented  of  this  promise,  and  appealed  to  Rome.  In 
answer  to  the  bishop's  plea,  king  Charles  informed  the 
Council  that  his  predecessors,  in  all  cases  similar  to  the 
present,  in  which  a  bishop  had  deprived  one  of  their 
vassals  of  a  benefice,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  subjecting 
him  to  a  secular  judgment  in  the  royal  palace.  The 
archbishop  of  Rheims,  however,  lost  no  time  in  over- 
throwing the  king's  argument,  by  representing  the  cus- 
tom to  which  he  had  alluded  as  originating  in  a  mistaken 
view,  and  by  shewing  that  it  had  been  expressly  an- 
nulled by  the  capitulars.  He  afterwards  prevailed  on 
his  nephew  to  make  an  apology  to  the  king,  who  was 
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pacified  at  length,  and  restored  the  property  of  Laon, 
on  the  condition  that  l^ally  appointed  judges,  or,  if 
necessary,  a  provincial  Council,  should  afterwards  pro- 
nounce on  the  conduct  of  the  hishop.' 

It  was  not  long  before  the  younger  Hincmar  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  Charles  a  second  time,  for  a  similar 
reason.  He  had  made  oyer  to  the  king  another  estate 
in  his  diocese,  which  was  bestowed  upon  count  Norman. 
Hincmar  wished  to  get  this  property  into  his  hands 
again,  but  the  count  refused  to  relinquish  it,  and  when 
the  judges  appointed  to  settle  former  matters  of  dispute 
took  cognizance  of  this  business  likewise,  and  in  order- 
ing the  restoration  of  the  Church  property  to  Hincmar, 
expressly  excepted  the  estate  of  Pouilly,  held  by  Nor- 
man ;  he  sent  one  of  his  clergy  with  a  letter  to  the  pope 
complaining  of  the  usurpation,  and  expressing,  at  the 
same  time,  an  earnest  desire  to  pay  his  respects  in  per- 
son at  the  apostolic  throne.  Adrian  wrote  to  Charles 
and  to  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  informing  him  of  the 
bishop's  wish  to  visit  Rome,  and  begging  them  to  for- 
ward the  journey,  and  to  take  the  diocese  of  Laon  into 
their  charge  during  his  absence,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
desired  the  archbishop  to  threaten  count  Norman  with 
excommunication  unless  he  restored  at  once  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church  of  Laon,  of  which  he  was  in  pos- 
session, as  well  as  all  others  who  might  interfere  with 
the  revenues  of  the  diocese.  The  archbishop  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  pay  any  attention  to  these  commands, 
knowing  well  that  his  nephew  had  misrepresented  the 

'  GeM.  pp.  275,  276.  In  the  apology  the  king  is  addressed  by  the  title 
"  vestra  merces/'  the  origin  of  the  expression  of  courtesy  used  in  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  languages.  > 
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matter  to  the  pope,*  but  Charles,  on  receiving  Adrian's 
letter,  which  arrived  while  he  was  at  his  palace  at 
Quiercy,  in  December,  was  beyond  measure  irritated  at 
Hincmar's  secret  correspondence  with  Rome,  and  at 
having  been  slanderously  described  as  an  usurper  of 
the  property  of  the  Church.  His  displeasure  was  soon 
increased  by  the  complaints  of  Norman,  whose  house 
the  bishop  of  Laon  attacked,  during  his  absence,  with  a 
large  party  of  armed  retainers,  and,  after  seizing  upon 
every  article  which  it  contained,  turned  out  his  wife, 
who  was  weakened  by  the  recent  pains  of  childbirth. 
•  He  sent  for  the  author  of  the  outrage,  who  had  been  in 
attendance  on  the  court,  in  discharge,  as  is  probable,  of 
the  office  which  he  held  there  ;  but  the  bishop,  without 
waiting  to  gain  his  master's  permission,  had  left  Quiercy, 
and  retired  to  Laon.  Soon  afterwards,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  following  year,  A.D.  869,  he  entered  into  a  cor- 
respondence with  king  Lothaire,  who  was  at  this  time  on 
no  very  cordial  terms  with  his  uncle,  the  king  of  France, 
on  the  subject  of  leaving  the  dominions  of  the  latter,  and 
receiving,  in  exchange,  a  bishopric  or  some  other  dignity 
in  Lorraine.*  To  enquire  into  this  matter,  or  to  prevent 
any  general  defection,  Charles  sent  an  order  for  the 
vassals  of  the  Church  of  Laon  to  appear  before  him  at 
Compiegne.  The  command  was  obeyed  by  some,  but 
others  were  prevented  by  the  bishop  from  waiting  on 
the  king.     Two  bishops  of  the  province,  Odo  of  Beau- 

•*  In  a  letter  to  the  pope,  written  afterwards,  on  the  subject  of  his  censure 
of  king  Charles  for  the  usurpation  of  Lorraine,  Hincmar  apologises  for  not 
obeying  the  commands  now  imposed  upon  him  by  Adrian,  to  send  his  nephew 
with  three  other  bishops  to  Rome,  on  the  ground  of  his  inability  either  to 
send  others  or  even  to  journey  himself  beyond  France  without  the  king's 
order. 

•  Annal.  Bertin,  ap.  Fleury,  51,  c.  22. 
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vais,  and  Gilbert  of  Chalons,  were  next  dispatched  to 
lead  the  refractory  prelate  to  the  royal  presence  ;  and 
some  nobles  with  troops  were  ordered  to  support  them, 
in  case  of  resistance  offered  by  the  bishop's  retainers. 
Hincmar,  on  hearmg  of  their  approach,  called  together 
the  clergy  of  his  diocese  to  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame,  at  Laon,  and  while  they  stood  round  him,  hold- 
ing the  cross  and  the  gospels  in  their  hands,  pronounced 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  all  who  should 
enter  that  holy  place  or  any  other  portion  of  his  diocese 
by  force,  together  with  all  who  aided  or  countenanced 
them.  The  sentence,  without  naming  the  king,  plainly 
included  him,  and  was  sufficient  of  itself  to  cause  great 
scandal  throughout  France.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
bishops  with  their  followers,  Hincmar  refused  to  leave 
the  altar  where  he  stood  as  in  a  place  of  refuge,  nor 
did  they  choose  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  violating 
so  solemn  a  sanctuary.  They,  therefore,  contented 
themselves  with  requiring  all  the  vassals  of  Laon  to 
renew  their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  king  Charles,  and 
returned  to  Compiegne.  No  sooner,  however,  had  they 
departed,  than  the  bishop  of  Laon  gave  a  further  proof 
of  his  contumacy,  if  not  of  actual  treason,  by  compelling 
them  to  take  another  oath.' 

To  bring  the  dispute  to  a  termination,  the  king  issued 
orders  for  the  assembling  of  a  general  Council,  at  Ver- 
bery,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  following  April. 
Eight  metropolitans,  and  twenty-one  sufiragan  bishops 
were  present,  and  Hincmar  of  Rheims  presided.  The 
bishop  of  Laon,  who  had  been  specially  summoned, 
ventured  not  again  to  disobey,  but  finding  that  all  pre- 

'  Annal.  Bertin,  ap.  Floury,  ibid. 
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sent  were  likely  to  be  unanimous  in  his  condemnation, 
he  appealed  to  the  pope,  and  demanded  permission 
from  the  king  to  go  at  once  to  Rome.  His  request  was 
refused,  but  the  appeal  had  the  effect  of  staying  all 
further  proceedings  for  the  present,  and  he  returned 
once  more. to  his  diocese.  Here  he  found  few  of  his 
clergy  disposed  to  pay  him  obedience  or  respect,  and 
proceeded  at  once  to  an  act  which,  according  to  his 
uncle's  description,  had  been,  hitherto,  unknown  in  the 
Church.  He  laid  the  whole  of  his  diocese  under  an 
interdict,  or  general  sentence  of  excommunication,  with 
an  express  prohibition  on  its  removal  except  by  himself 
or  by  the  pope.  During  its  continuance  no  clergyman 
was  permitted  to  perform  Divine  service,  no  children 
could  be  baptized,  no  penitents  absolved,  no  sick  could 
receive  ^e  holy  communion,  and  no  dead  could  be 
buried.  His  uncle,  in  writing  to  him  afterwards  on 
the  subject,  speaks  of  it  as  a  cruelty  exceeding  that  of 
pagans  and  persecutors,  causing,  as  it  did,  not  only  the 
destruction  of  the  body,  but  the  ruin  of  the  soul,  be- 
cause they  are  guilty  of  the  soul's  death  who  force  men 
to  leave  the  world  unbaptized  or  without  penitence  and 
communion.  The  clergy  of  Laon  ventured  neither  to 
obey  so  strange  an  order,  nor,  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility, directly  to  oppose  it ;  they  therefore  had  re- 
course to  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  charged  his 
nephew  to  revoke  the  sentence,  and,  on  his  persisting 
in  refusal,  afler  a  first  and  second  repetition  of  the 
warning,  authorised  the  cleigy  to  go  on  in  the  usual 
way  with  the  duties  of  their  office,  without  regarding 
their  bishops  interdict.  Meanwhile  the  younger  Hinc- 
mar  was  arrested,  by  the  king's  command,  and  kept  for 
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a  short  time  in  confinement  at  Silvacus,  a  place  in  the 
vicinity  of  Laon.  The  anger  of  Charles,  however,  was 
soon  appeased,  and  the  disobedient  bishop  was  again 
set  at  liberty,  on  taking  a  new  oath  of  fidelity  to  his 
sovereign. 

To  satisfy  any  scruples  which  the  clergy  of  Laon 
might  have  felt,  in  acting  against  the  sentence  of  their 
diocesan,  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  had  drawn  up  for 
their  perusal  a  collection  of  laws,  bearing  on  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  were  placed.  His  nephew, 
on  regaining  his  freedom,  set  himself  to  overthrow  their 
authority,  by  making  a  further  compilation  of  passages, 
drawn  from  the  writings  of  ante-Nicene  authors.  The 
object  of  this  document  was  to  weaken  the  authority  of 
metropolitan  bishops  and  of  provincial  Councils,  and  it 
contained,  according  to  the  archbishop's  description,  a 
number  of  views  inconsistent  with  themselves,  and  op- 
posed to  scriptural  and  canonical  law,  and  the  authority 
of  the  holy  see.  The  point  on  which  he  mainly  in- 
.sisted  in  his  collection,  was  the  right  of  bishops  to  refer 
their  cause,  in  the  first  instance,  before  submitting  to 
any  other  jurisdiction,  to  the  judgment  of  the  pope. 
All  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  were  compelled  to  sub- 
scribe these  extracts.* 

Soon  afler  this  occurred  the  death  of  king  Lothaire, 
and  the  coronation  of  Charles  as  his  successor.  The 
bishop  of  Laon  assisted  at  the  ceremony,  and  may  be 
supposed,  from  this  circumstance,  to  have  regained  the 
favour  of  the  king.     But,  within  a  few  months,  new 

»  Hinc.  Opp.  ii.  pp.  699,  etc.  Gess.  p.  279.  Du  Pin  Cent.  ix.  According 
to  Pag.  Crit.  in  ann.  870,  the  interdict  and  the  publication  of  the  younger 
Hincmar's  compilation  occurred  A  D.  868,  before  the  meeting  of  the  Council 
at  Verbery. 
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causes  of  dispute  arose  between  the  two  Hincmars. 
There  were  two  brothers,  Nivin  and  Bertric,  the  former 
of  whom,  and  perhaps  the  other  also,  was  resident  in 
the  diocese  of  Rheims.  Both  of  them  were  men  of 
profligate  and  disorderly  character,  and  Nivin,  at  the 
end  of  this  year,  or  early  in  the  year  870,  seduced  a 
nun  from  her  convent.  Hincmar,  thereupon,  excom- 
miuiicated  him,  and  Nivin,  instead  of  either  attempting 
to  prove  his  innocence  or  of  seeking  pardon  for  his 
transgression,  fled  with  his  brother  into  the  diocese  of 
Laon,  where  the  younger  Hincmar  not  only  peaceably 
received  him,  but  gave  him  a  pension  out  of  the  reve- 
nues of  his  Church.  The  archbishop  wrote  a  letter  of 
expostulation  to  his  nephew  on  the  subject,  explaining 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  remarking  that  the 
bestowal  of  the  benefice  or  pension  was  quite  contrary 
to  all  rule.  His  nephew,  in  answer,  attempted  to  jus- 
tify himself  by  maintaining  Nivin's  innocence,  and  de- 
claring that  he  had  been  anxious  to  refute  the  charge, 
but  was  unable  to  find  the  archbishop  himself,  or  any ' 
deputy  to  act  for  him.  He  denied  that  he  had  be- 
stowed upon  him  a  benefice  in  return  for  any  pecuniary 
compensation,  but  represented  the  gift  as  conferred  out 
out  of  gratitude  for  property  long  ago  made  over  to  the 
Church  of  Laon.  He  accused  his  imcle  of  readily  be- 
lieving such  tales,  maintained  the  authority  of  the  false 
decretals,  and  quoted  a  spurious  letter  of  Damasus,  in 
which  it  is  pretended  that  no  Council  -can  be  assembled 
except  by  the  pope,  and  that,  without  his  sanction,  no 
bishop  can  be  condemned. 

Shortly  after  this  correspondence,  a  second  dispute 
arose  from  the  following  circumstance  : — A  priest  of 
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Laon,  named  Adulf,  was  employed  by  his  bishop  to 
execute  a  commissicHi,  which  he  neglected,  and,  when 
reproved  for  it,  answered  in  a  sullen  and  disrespectM 
manner,  and,  in  token  that  he  refused  all  further  con- 
nexion  with  his  diocesan,  cast  his  robe  or  gown  upon 
the  floor,  and  hastened  from  his  presence.  Hincmar  ' 
sent  a  priest  after  him  to  excommunicate  him,  but  Adulf 
stopped  his  ears,  and  went  to  Rheims  to  lay  his  com- 
plaint before  the  archbishop.  Afterwards  he  repented 
of  his  haste  and  returned  to  Laon,  with  the  intention  of 
entering  again  upon  his  duties,  but  was  turned  out  of 
his  Church,  and  found  the  monastery  in  which  he  lived 
closed  against  him.  He  next  prevailed  upon  the  elder 
Hincmar  to  intercede  for  his  re-admission,  and  at  last 
the  bishop  of  Laon,  in  answer  to  his  uncle's  entreaty, 
permitted  him  to  reside  in  his  diocese,  and  took  off  the 
ban  of  excommunication,  although,  with  some  incon- 
sistency, refusing  to  communicate  with  him  himself. 

Contemporaneously  with  this,  was  a  third  difference 
between  the  two  prelates,  in  which  the  same  Adulf  was 
in  some  way  concerned.  A  chapel  in  the  diocese  of 
Laon  belonged  to  a  benefice  in  that  of  Rheims,  and  the 
incumbent  was  in  the  custom  of  nominating  a  curate  to  I 

serve  it.**  The  present  incumbent,  Sigebert,  gave  the 
appointment  to  Senatus,  a  servant  of  the  Church  of  I 

Rheims,  and  the  archbishop  accordingly  gave  him  his  ^ 

liberty,  and  sent  him  to  his  nephew  for  ordination.    He  \ 

was  ordained  deacon,  and  in  that  capacity  served  the 
chapel  for  four  years.  This,  as  it  seems,  was  an  irre- 
gularity ;  but  the  bishop,  instead  of  advancing  Senatus 
to  the  priesthood,  suffered  it  to  continue  for  a  time,  and 

>>  Du  Pin.  ib. 
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then  sent  other  priests  to  officiate.  He  afterwards 
turned  Senatus  away  without  any  reason,  and  shut  up 
the  chapel,  with  orders  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity 
to  attend  in  future  at  a  parish  Church  in  the  diocese  of 
Laon.  The  archbishop,  on  hearing  this,  attempted  to 
dissuade  his  nephew  from  the  proceeding,  and  urged 
him  either  to  ordain  Senatus,  or  to  appoint  another 
clergyman  to  the  chapel.  He  received,  in  return,  an 
angry  answer,  in  which  the  bishop  revised  to  reply  to 
some  of  his  uncle's  questions  ;  denied  that  he  had  ever 
promised  Senatus  the  chapel ;  accused  Sigebert  of  un- 
lawfully thrusting  a  curate  upon  another  man's  parish, 
which  he  said  was  done  at  the  suggestion  of  Adulf,  and 
quoted  the  capitulars  of  Louis  the  Pious,  to  show  that 
no  one  who  had  been  bom  in  servitude  could  be  or- 
dained priest.*  The  quotation,  however,  seems  in  truth 
to  have  told  against  him,  as  the  capitular  in  ques- 
tion only  required  that  the  bondman  must  receive  his 
freedom  before  being  admitted  to  holy  orders.  From 
this  subject  he  digressed  to  his  usual  introduction  of  the 
appeal  to  Rome,  in  support  of  which  he  transcribed 
passages  from  the  spurious  decretals  of  Victor,  Cal- 
listus,  Lucius,  and  other  popes. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  870,  in  the  midst  of 
the  correspondence  on  these  various  matters  of  dispute, 
the  uncle  and  nephew  met  at  the  palace  of  Gondeville, 
in  the  diocese  of  Tola,  in  attendance  on  king  Charles. 
A  good  many  bishops  were  present,  and  interchanged 
friendly  salutation ;  but  the  younger  Hincmar  refused 

'  This  seems  to  have  been  ordered  by  a  Council  of  Orleans,  A.D.  541,  but 
the  practice  of  the  Church  was  against  it.  At  another  Council,  held  also  at 
Orleans,  eight  years  after,  a  serf,  if  fteed,  was  permitted  to  be  ordained,  but 
not  against  his  master's  will. 
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to  take  notice  of  lib  uncle,  or  to  give  bim  the  kiss  of 
peace,  the  usual  token  of  affection  and  good-will.  We- 
nilo  of  Rouen  expostulated  with  him  on  this  want  of 
courtesy  and  charity ;  and  the  bishop  of  Laon,  in  reply, . 
declared  that  he  could  never  bring  himself  to  entertain 
friendly  feelings  towards  his  metropolitan  until  the 
latter  had  publicly  destroyed  iStie  paper  that  had  been 
written  by  him  to  the  clergy  of  Laon  on  the  subject  of 
the  interdict.  This  collection,  he  said,  professed  to 
prove  the  injustice  of  the  sentence ;  whereas  the  arch- 
bishop himself  had  before  acted  in  a  precisely  similar 
way,  having  laid  an  interdict  upon  a  village  of  Laon,  on 
some  question  of  tithes,  during  the  continuance  of  which 
many  infants  had  died  unbaptized,  and  many  grown 
persons  without  the  last  communion.  He  assured 
Wenilo  that  he  was  in  possession  of  documents  which 
proved  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  The  archbishop,  on 
hearing  the  charge,  asserted  that  it  was  a  mere  fabrica- 
tion, without  a  shadow  of  truth,  and  begged  Wenilo  to 
propose  to  his  nephew  to  lay  the  papers  that  proved  it 
before  the  bishops  then  present,  while  he  himself  would 
produce  at  the  same  time  the  collection  of  canons  com- 
piled in  opposition  to  the  interdict.  The  younger  Hinc- 
mar,  who  had  obviously  invented  the  accusation  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  was  compelled  to  excuse  himself 
from  complying  with  so  reasonable  a  suggestion,  on  the 
plea  of  not  knowing  where  at  once  to  place  his  hand 
upon  the  documents  to  which  he  had  referred;  and 
contented  himself  with  delivering  to  Wenilo,  for  his 
uncle,  a  new  and  more  elaborate  compilation  of  the 
papal  decretals,  with  an  introduction  in  verse.  In  the 
course  of  the  following  night,  Hincmar  read  this  pro- 
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duction,  and  wrote  an  answer  to  it,  which  he  delivered 
the  next  morning  to  his  nephew ;  and  when  more  at 
leisure,  in  the  month  or  two  which  intervened  before 
the  Synod  of  Attigny  in  May,  extended  the  treatise 
to  the  form  which  it  now  bears,  and  in  which  it  occu- 
pies more  than  two  hundred  folio  pages  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  works. 

The  main  object  of  the  Council  of  Attigny,  which 
consisted  of  the  bishops  of  ten  provinces,  was  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  disorderly  conduct  of  prince  Carloman,  as 
well  as  to  discuss  with  the  ambassadors  from  king  Louis 
some  questions  concerning  the  division  of  Lorraine. 
After  the  termination  of  these  political  debates,  the 
subject  of  the  younger  Hincmar  was  submitted  to  the 
council.  The  archbishop  of  Rheims  was  ordered  to 
relate  all  that  had  passed  between  them,  and  produced 
the  essay  lately  composed  by  him  in  answer  to  his 
nephew's  support  of  the  decretal  letters.  The  bishops 
in  general  then  brought  forward  against  him  the  excom- 
munication which  he  had  laid  upon  his  diocese;  the 
king  charged  him  with  violation  of  his  allegiance ;  and 
Count  Norman  and  his  wife  complained  of  the  injustice 
received  by  them  at  his  hands,  and  of  his  still  con- 
tinuing in  possession  of  their  property,  notwithstanding 
the  decision  previously  given  for  its  restoration.  Of 
these  charges,  that  advanced  by  the  king  seemed  the 
most  dangerous,  and  the  bishop  was  conscious  that  his 
insubordination  might  justly  be  pimished  with  severity. 
But  Charles,  whatever  were  his  other  faults,  seldom 
bore  ill-will  for  any  length  of  time  against  those  who 
offended  him.  He  therefore  now  proposed  that  the 
accused   prelate    should  be  freed  from  the  necessity 

Gg2 
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of  a  formal  trial,  and  should  be  permitted  simply  to 
sign  a  promise  of  obedience  henceforward  to  his  king 
and  to  his  metropolitan.  The  bishop  of  Laon  hesitated 
to  comply  with  the  suggestion,  and  Charles,  as  it  would 
appear,  consented  to  allow  him  time  to  think  of  the 
proposal. 

As  he  was  retiring  to  his  lodging  from  the  synod, 
which  immediately  broke  up  its  session  for  the  day, 
Frotair,  of  Bourdeaux,  followed  the  discontented  bishop, 
and  enquired  why  he  had  refused  so  easy  and  reason- 
able a  proposition  as  that  laid  before  him  by  the  king. 
Hincmar  replied  that  he  could  do  nothing  unless  his  uncle 
gave  him  a  promise  in  writing  to  observe  the  rights 
of  the  Church  of  Laon.  Frotair  assured  him  that  he 
would  willingly  consent  to  give  such  a  promise,  and  led 
his  companion  back  into  the  hall  where  the  meeting  had 
been  held,  and  where  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  was 
then  standing  at  a  window,  in  conversation  with  his 
friend  Odo,  of  Beauvais.  Frotair  joined  them,  and 
informed  them  that  his  brother  Hincmar  was  willing 
to  subscribe  the  paper  laid  before  him  by  Charles,  and 
to  live  henceforward  with  his  uncle  as  a  son  ought  to 
live  with  his  father,  and  a  suffragan  with  his  metropo- 
litan. The  archbishop  expressed  a  lively  joy  at  the 
news,  and  received  his  nephew  with  kindness ;  while 
the  latter  assured  him  that  his  opposition  had  arisen 
from  no  hostility  towards  himself,  but  from  a  fear  that 
the  see  of  Laon  might  suffer  from  the  encroachments  of 
any  future  archbishop  of  Rheims.  Odo  was  then  re- 
quested to  draw  up  the  form  to  be  subscribed;  and 
afler  both  the  Hincmars  had  made  such  alterations  as 
they  thought  fit,  the  elder  begged  the  bi^op  of  Beau- 
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vais  to  procure  a  fair  copy,  to  be  signed  by  his  nephew, 
the  following  day,  in  the  presence  of  the  council.  The 
latter  at  first  objected  to  this  arrangement,  on  the  plea 
of  his  being  ill  at  the  time,  with  a  feverish  attack,  for 
which  he  had  need  of  returning  home,  for  the  purpose 
of  losing  blood,  but  Eneas,  bishop  of  Paris,  at  length 
persuaded  him  to  consent. 

The  next  day,  the  sixteenth  of  June,  in  the  presence 
of  the  king  and  the  synod,  the  required  declaration  was 
made.  It  was  expressed  in  the  following  terms  :  I, 
Hincmar,  bishop,  of  Laon,  will  be  henceforward  faithful 
and  obedient  to  king  Charles,  my  lord,  according  to  my 
office,  as  a  vassal  ought  to  be  to  his  lord,  and  a  bishop 
to  his  king.  I  promise  to  obey  the  privileges  of  Hinc- 
mar, metropolitan  of  Rheims,  according  to  the  canons, 
and  the  decrees  of  the  holy  see  approved  by  the  canons. 
This  declaration  he  subscribed,  and  handed  to  the  king 
and  to  his  uncle,  both  of  whom  gave  him,  on  receiving 
it,  the  kiss  of  peace,  in  token  of  reconciliation.  The 
next  day  the  bishop  of  Laon  sent  his  uncle,  by  the  hand 
of  a  friend,  a  paper,  which  he  desired  him  to  subscribe, 
and  which  doubtless  contained  the  promise  to  respect 
the  rights  of  the  Church  of  Laon,  of  which  he  had 
spoken  before  to  Frotair.  Hincmar,  however,  took 
no  further  notice  of  the  paper,  thinking  it  unbecoming 
for  an  archbishop  to  subscribe  such  an  engagement  with 
his  suf&agan. 

The  only  remaining  complaints  against  the  younger 
Hincmar  were  those  of  count  Norman.  To  settle  them 
three  bishops  were  appointed  by  his  uncle,  with  the 
consent  of  both  parties.     Among  other  things   they 
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decided,  that  the  estate  formerly  possessed  by  Norman 
should  be  restored  to  him.  The  bishop,  who,  as  it 
would  seem,  could  scarcely  have  expected  any  other 
judgment,  dissatisfied  with  the  decision,  departed  du- 
ring the  night  from  Attigny,  without  waiting  for  the 
termination  of  the  business.  A  few  days  afterwards 
he  wrote  to  his  uncle,  reminding  him  of  his  former 
appeal  to  Rome,  and  imploring  him  to  use  his  interest 
with  the  king  for  permission  to  take  the  journey  ;  his 
own  vows,  as  he  said,  and  the  command  of  the  pope, 
compelled  him  to  take  this  course,  and  if  his  wish  were 
not  granted  he  could  pay  no  further  obedience  to  his 
uncle's  orders.  Hincmar  abstained  from  answering  his 
nephew's  letter,  but  the  king  sent  to  bid  him  return 
without  delay,  and  received  in  answer  a  still  more 
urgent  petition  for  leave  to  wait  on  pope  Adrian,  and 
an  excuse  that  the  fever  under  which  he  was  suffering 
prevented  his  return  to  Attigny.  Charles  expressed 
his  surprise  that  a  fever,  which  kept  him  from  travelling 
a  short  distance,  should  allow  him  to  take  so  long  a 
journey  as  to  Rome ;  and  sent  him  bagk  word  by  the 
bearer  of  the  letter,  that  if,  on  his  return,  he  could  show 
any  good  cause  for  the  journey,  he  would  not  hinder  it. 
He  took  notice,  at  the  same  time,  of  another  estate 
which  had  been  taken  from  a  certain  tenant,  of  the  name 
of  Eligius,  much  in  the  same  way  as  that  in  which  count 
Norman  had  been  plundered,  and  ordered  him  to  restore 
it.  The  council,  however,  broke  up  without  his  insist- 
ing any  further  on  his  attendance. 

The  next  step  in  the  correspondence  was  taken  by 
the  younger  Hincmar,  who  sent  a  still  more  violent 
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message  than  before  to  his  uncle,  by  Fleddo,  who  is 
called  a  provost  of  the  Church  of  Laon,^  offering  to 
return  and  be  obedient  for  the  future,  on  receiving  a 
positive  promise  from  Charles  to  interfere  in  no  way 
again  with  the  disposal  of  the  property  of  his  Church, 
but  declaring  that  he  would  otherwise  no  more  obey 
the  king,  but  would  follow  up  his  appeal  to  Rome,  and 
lay  under  excommunication  all  who  laid  hands  upon 
his  revenues.  In  justification  of  this  resolution,  he  sent, 
by  the  same  messenger,  a  paper  purporting  to  contain 
an  abstract  of  a  decree  passed  at  a  synod  dX  Toussi,  in 
the  year  860,  in  which  all  persons  appropriating  Church 
revenues,  without  the  bishop's  consent,  were  threatened 
with  so  strict  a  sentence  of  excommunication  as  to  give 
them  no  hope  of  communion  in  their  last  sickness,  or  of 
burial  a^r  death. 

The  archbishop,  in  answer,  said  tliat  he  had  spoken 
to  the  king  on  the  subject,  and  that  a  part  of  his  pro- 
perty would  be  at  once  restored,  but  that  nothing  could 
be  decided  as  to  the  remainder  until  a  judgment  should 
have  been  delivered  on  the  matter,  in  place  of  that 
which  had  been  cut  short  by  his  sudden  flight  from 
Attigny.  He  then  noticed  the  canon  of  Toussi,  adduced 
by  his  nephew,  which  he  said  was  altogether  new  to 
him  and  to  other  bishops  to  whom  he  had  shown  it, 
although  both  they  and  himself  had  been  present  at  the 
council.  Besides  this  he  had  compared  it  with  the 
original  acts,  then  in  his  possession,  and  found  no  traces 
of  it  there ;  and  it  was  also  in  plain  opposition  to  well 
known  canons  of  the  Church. 

^  He  is  called  by  the  archbishop  '' prepositus  ecclesise  tibi  eomxnissae,"  in 
a  letter  to  his  nephew.  The  same  office  is  mentioned  in  the  canons  of  the 
Council  of  Clermont,  A.D.  550. 
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The  bishop  of  Laon  complained,  in  reply,  that  many 
estates  had  been  alienated  firom  his  Church,  that  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  examine  into  the  question 
had  acted  with  great  partiality,  and  that  even  the  estate 
which  had  been  especially  ordered  by  the  king  to  be 
restored  to  him,  was  still  partially  occupied  by  one  of 
the  royal  tenants.  He  expressed  also  great  surprise  at 
his  uncle's  assertion  that  the  bishops  who  had  attended 
the  council  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  canon  in  ques- 
tion, because  archbishop  Harduic,  one  of  those  present, 
had  given  it  to  him,  and  he  had  employed  two  deacons 
of  his  Church  to  transcribe  it,  men  who  were  quite 
incapable  of  falsifying  the  document.^  The  truth  seems 
to  have  been,  respecting  this  discrepancy,  that  the 
fathers  at  Toussi  had  threatened  with  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure all  plunderers  of  Church  property,  but  had  not 
used  the  strong  expressions  represented  by  the  younger 
Hincmar  as  contained  in  their  decree.  The  refusal  of 
the  last  communion  and  of  the  rites  of  burial  was  indeed 
only  employed  in  most  extreme  cases.  In  the  remain- 
der of  his  letter,  which  is  of  considerable  length,  the 
bishop  makes  an  attempt  to  defend  his  collection  of 
papal  epistles  from  some  of  the  arguments  adduced  by 
his  uncle  against  their  authority. 

This  was  the  termination,  for  a  time,  of  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  archbishop  and  his  nephew. 
Soon  afterwards,  the  latter,  finding  that  he  could  expect 
nothing  from  an  episcopal  judgment,  wrote  to  the  king, 
and  offered  to  submit  the  decision  of  his  cause  to  any 
lay  judges  whom  he  might  appoint.     For  some  reason, 

*  This  was  probably,  as  Gess  observes,  aimed  at  the  charge  brought  against 
the  archbishop  by  pope  Nicholas,  of  having  falsified  the  documents  sent  to 
him  on  the  privileges  of  the  see  of  Rheims. 
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which  it  seems  difficult  to  understand,  unless  it  were 
for  the  sake  of  opposition  to  ecclesiastical  influence  and 
authority,  they  decided  in  his  favour,  and  compelled 
Norman,  as  well  as  some  other  tenants  of  the  Church, 
to  restore  his  property.  He  then  returned  to  court, 
and  continued  his  official  occupation  as  usual,  without 
pressing  any  further  the  necessity  of  his  visiting  Rome. 
By  this  submission  to  a  lay  judgment  he  relinquished 
the  sole  point  of  sympathy  which  had  existed  in  the 
late  disputes  between  his  uncle  and  himself;  and  the 
former  afterwards  brought  heavy  reproaches  against 
him,  for  an  act  of  such  treason  towards  the  privileges 
of  the  Church. 

It  is  necessary  to  interrupt  the  course  of  the  narrative, 
for  the  sake  of  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  treatise, 
consisting  of  fifty-five  chapters,  which  the  archbishop 
of  Rheims  presented  at  the  Council  of  Attigny,  in  reply 
to  his  nephew's  quotations  firom  the  false  decretals, 
and  in  consideration  of  some  other  questions  which  had 
arisen  between  them. 

In  the  first  few  chapters  he  denies  and  disproves  the 
chaise  brought  against  him  by  his  nephew,  of  having 
laid  under  excommunication  a  village  in  the  diocese  of 
Laon,  for  refusing  to  pay  tithes  ;  he  accuses  him  of  the 
various  faults  committed  against  him  as  his  archbishop, 
in  his  acceptance  of  an  office  at  court,  and  of  an  abbey 
in  another  province,  without  his  permission ;  of  his 
remaining  for  long  periods  out  of  his  diocese  ;  of  his 
refusal  to  be  present  at  the  ordination  of  John,  bishop  of 
Cambray  ;  and  of  his  venturing  to  excommunicate  per- 
sons who  belong  to  another  diocese  ;  and  expresses  his 
astonishment  at  his  nephew's  venturing  to  demand  that 
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he  should  publicly  destroy  the  document  sent  to  the 
clergy  of  Laon,  on  the  subject  of  the  interdict,  agreeable 
as  it  was,  in  all  respects,  to  the  gospel,  to  the  canons, 
and  to  the  decrees  of  the  apostolic  see.  He  next  notices 
the  opposition  made  by  pope  Nicholas  to  his  determi- 
nations in  the  affairs  of  Rothad  and  Wulfad,  which  his 
nephew,  as  it  appears,  had  made  the  pretext  for  refusing 
to  attend  any  synod  to  which  his  uncle  might  summon 
him,  unless  he  himself  had  any  reason  for  wishii^  to 
be  present.  The  archbishop  explains  that  the  pope 
could  not  fairly  be  regarded  as  having  set  aside  his 
decisions  in  these  cases,  but  had  rather  used  his 
authority  to  temper,  by  clemency,  the  strict  justice 
of  the  sentences  which  had  been  passed  concerning 
them. 

He  next  applies  himself  to  an  explanation  of  the 
privileges  of  an  archbishop,  and  of  the  distinction  ex- 
isting between  a  simple  bishop  and  a  metropolitan. 
Metropolitans  alone,  he  says,  have  the  power  of  calling 
a  synod  in  any  part  of  their  provinces ;  and  all  sufira- 
gans  are  bound  to  attend  in  person  or  by  a  deputy  on 
pain  of  punishment.  Any  one  who  has  a  charge  against 
a  bishop,  must  bring  it  before  the  metropolitan,  who 
can  either  appoint  judges  himself  or  permit  the  accused 
person  to  select  them.     Every  bishop  must  be  conse-  \ 

crated  by  the  metropolitan  of  his  province,  and  any  ^ 

election  without  his  consent  is  invalid  by  a  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Nice  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  refusal 
of  one  or  two  bishops  has  no  effect  in  hindering  the 
election  of  a  brother  suflragan,  if  the  metropolitan  and 
the  majority  of  the  bishops  are  agreed  upon  it.  On 
the  death  of  a  bishop  it  is  the  business  of  the  metropo- 
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litan  to  appoint  a  receiver  for  the  revenues  of  the  vacant 
Church,™  to  order  a  new  election,  and  if  there  is  any 
want  of  unanimity  in  the  electors,  to  choose  the  most 
worthy  candidate,  and  examine  him  prior  to  consecra- 
tion. A  metropolitan  may  demand  the  subscription  of 
all  his  suffragans  to  any  document  which  he  thinks  fit 
to  put  forth,  unless  containing  something  contrary  to  the 
faith.  His  permission  is  necessary  to  the  sale  or  alien- 
ation by  a  bishop  of  the  property  of  his  Church.  He 
has  the  power  of  hearing  appeals  from  any  clergyman 
or  layman  who  has  been  excommunicated  by  one  of  his 
sufiragans,  and,  without  his  will,  may  restore  him  in  an 
episcopal  assembly.  In  fine,  he  has  the  care  of  the 
whole  province,  whereas  a  bishop  has  only  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  diocese.  If  two  bishops  have  any  dis- 
pute neither  has  the  right  of  choosing  judges  from 
another  province,  but  must  leave  the  choice  to  the 
metropolitan.  To  his  advice  recourse  must  be  had  in 
all  doubtful  questions  ;  nor  can  any  bishop)  under  any 
circumstances  whatever,  appeal  to  Rome,  without  hav* 
ing  first  sought  this  advice.  Without  his  permission  no 
bishop  or  no  messenger  commissioned  by  him  can  leave 
the  province.  If  a  bishop  has  any  ground  for  com- 
plaint against  his  metropolitan,  he  is  permitted  by  the 
Council  of  Sardica,  by  the  decrees  of  St.  Innocent,  St. 
Gregory,  and  other  popes,  and  by  the  ecclesiastical  law 
of  the  empire,  to  request  the  apostolic  see  to  appoint 
judges  to  decide  the  cause.  If  a  bishop  commits  any 
thing  in  violation  of  the  laws,  his  metropolitan  is  not 
required  to  wait  for  the  meeting  of  a  synod,  or  for  the 

"*  This  receiver  or  oeconomus  was,  according  to  strict  rule,  the  bishop  of 
the  next  adjoining  diocese^ 
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advice  of  his  suffragan,  but  may  at  once  give  orders  for 
the  abrogation  of  what  has  been  done. 

In  the  three  following  chapters,  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth,  Hincmar  reproves  his  nephew  for  his  double 
appeal  to  Rome,  in  opposition  to  the  rules  now  laid 
down ;  for  his  submitting  the  decision  of  causes  in 
which  he  was  concerned  to  lay  judges  and  foreign 
bishops,  instead  of  to  his  own  metropolitan  and  fellow 
suffragans ;  for  his  employing  the  mediation  of  arch- 
bishops of  other  provinces  in  his  dealings  with  himself 
and  with  the  king ;  and  for  his  listening  to  the  per- 
suasions of  others,  while  he  refused  to  pay  attention  to 
himself  and  his  friend  Odo,  to  take  off  a  sentence  of 
excommunication  pronounced  against  a  monk  of  St. 
Denys,  whom  the  king  had  removed  from  that  abbey  to 
a  monastery  in  the  diocese  of  Laon. 

He  next  notices  the  argument  adduced  by  his  nephew 
for  the  authority  of  the  decretal  letters  of  the  elder 
popes,  from  the  saying  of  St.  Leo,  already  mentioned, 
when  quoted  by  pope  Nicholas  in  his  defence  of  the 
same  documents,  that  the  decrees  of  all  his  predecessors 
were  to  be  diligently  observed  on  the  subject  of  Church 
ordinances  and  ecclesiastical  discipline.  He  answers 
this  by  drawing  a  distinction  between  the  promulgation 
of  ordinances  and  rules  of  canonical  discipline,  and  the 
promulgation  of  decrees  relating  to  such  subjects  ;  just 
as  in  civil  matters,  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  make 
laws  and  to  pass  sentences  concerning  them,  when  al- 
ready made.  The  latter  class  was  meant  by  St.  Leo, 
and  he  referred,  in  this  position,  to  such  ordinances  as 
had  already  been  decided  by  the  judgment  of  councils. 
This  view  he  confirms  by  copious  quotations,  proving 
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that  the  decrees  of  councils  are  represented,  both  by 
the  councils  themselves  and  by  the  letters  of  popes,  to 
be  strictly  binding  for  all  time,  and  that  heavy  anathe- 
mas are  pronounced  upon  all  sentences  which  contradict 
them. 

A  further  argument  against  the  younger  Hincmar's 
compilation  is  drawn  from  his  omission,  among  his  de- 
cretals, of  many  which  told  against  him,  and  which 
confirmed  the  authority  of  metropolitans  over  their 
suffragans ;  as  some  of  St.  Clement,  Anacletus,  Zephyr- 
inus,  Stephen,  and  Pelagius.  The  archbishop  remarks 
that  his  nephew  appears  to  think  that  his  collection  is 
the  only  one  known,  whereas,  long  before  his  birth, 
they  had  been  often  read." 

Before  continuing  his  prosecution  of  this  subject, 
Hincmar  notices  the  dependence  of  the  Church  of  Laon 
on  that  of  Rheims.  Before  the  first  foundation  of  the 
former  bishopric  Rheims  was  a  metropolitan  diocese, 
with  eleven  suffragans.  St.  Remigius  raised  the  castle 
of  Laon  to  the  dignity  of  a  see,  and  as  his  authority 
descended  to  his  successors,  the  present  archbishop  of 
Rheims  possessed  the  highest  claims  on  the  gratitude 
and  obedience  of  the  bishop  of  Laon.  He  then  speaks 
more  generally  of  the  insubordination  of  suffragans 
towards  their  spiritual  superiors,  reproving  their  ill- 
feeling  from  the  censures  of  the  popes,  and  shewing  that 
it  proceeded  from  pride,  which  has  the  effect  of  blind- 


"  Since  the  birth  of  the  younger  Hincmar  must  be  placed  as  early  as  the 
year  833,  this  assertion,  as  Oess  remarks,  is  a  proof  that  the  false  decretals 
were  known  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  ninth  century  in  France.  This  calcu- 
lation is  founded  on  the  supposition  that  Hincmar  may  have  been  conse- 
crated bishop  at  the  age  of  twenty-five ;  but  as  thirty  was  the  earliest  age 
permitted,  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  he  was  probably  born  not  later 
than  828. 
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ing  men  to  truth.  This  he  confirms  by  the  examples 
of  heretics,  who  have  been  led  by  such  pride  to  force 
or  falsify  Scripture,  or  openly  to  set  themselves  against 
the  authority  of  the  Church. 

The  next  argument  considered  by  the  archbishop  is 
one  which  has  also  been  noticed  before,  drawn  from  a 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  which  ordered  that 
while  all  other  clergymen  were  to  appeal  from  an  epis- 
copal sentence  to  a  provincial  synod,  a  bishop,  who  had 
a  complaint  against  his  metropolitan,  was  to  bring  it 
before  the  primate  of  the  diocese,  or  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople. To  this  he  replies  that  the  canon  in  ques- 
tion is  not  accepted  by  the  Roman  Church,  any  more 
than  that  canon  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople  which 
allots  to  the  bishop  of  that  see  the  second  rank  after 
the  bishop  of  Rome. 

Having  occasion  to  mention  the  so-called  apostolical 
canons,  Hincmar  says  that  they  owe  their  origin  not  to 
the  apostles  themselves,  but  to  a  tradition  of  apostolical 
men,  and  that  though  containing  much  that  is  valuable, 
they  contain  also  much  that  cannot  be  accepted.  He 
then  goes  on  to  speak  of  a  collection  of  canons,  laws, 
and  decretals,  said  to  have  been  sent,  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  last  century,  A.D.  785,  by  pope  Adrian  I.  to 
Ingelram,  bishop  of  Metz.  This  collection  was,  in 
many  points,  inconsistent  with  one  formerly  sent  by  the 
same  pope  to  Charles,  and  contained  extracts  from*the 
false  decretals  of  Isidore,  being,  in  fact,  the  earliest  in- 
stance in  which  the  latter  compilation  is  used  or  main- 
tained.<»  From  Ingelram*s  collection  the  younger  Hinc- 
mar had  taken  many  of  his  quotations,  and  his  uncle 

•  Fleury      44.  c.  22. 
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describes  it  as  containing  passages  of  obvious  incon- 
sistency, as  well  as  contradictory  to  the  canons  and 
judgments  of  the  Church,  and  proves  his  assertion  by 
examples.  At  the  same  time  he  convicts  his  nephew 
of  folly  in  supposing  that  he  could  select  the  beginnings 
and  endings,  piecemeal,  from  various  letters  and  docu- 
ments contained  in  it,  and  put  them  together  into  new 
forms,  as  if  no  one  except  himself  had  access  to  the 
originals,  whereas  the  whole  country  is  full  of  copies 
both  of  Ingelram*s  collection,  and  of  that  made  by  Isi- 
dore, and  brought  by  Riculf,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  from 
Spain.P 

Pope  Gelasius  left  behind  him  a  catalogue  of  the 
books  which  were  to  be  received  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  in  this,  Hincmar  next  observes,  speaks  in  very  dif- 
ferent terms  of  the  decrees  of  councils  and  of  the  writ- 
ings of  holy  bishops,  even  of  the  bishops  of  Rome 
themselves «  Of  the  former  he  says  that  they  must  be 
kept  and  received,  of  the  latter  that  they  are  to  be 
honourably  accepted.**  The  one  possessed  a  permanent 
authority,  whereas  the  others  were  composed  for  some 
temporary  object,  and  ceased  to  be  of  weight  when 
the  purpose  which  called  them  forth  was  answered. 
Though,  for  their  authors'  sake,  they  should  be  treated 
with  reverence,  they  are  not  binding  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  the  decrees  of  councils  are.  The  latter  have 
a  right,  or  force,  prior  to  examination,  and  independent 
of  our  own  opinion  as  to  their  necessity  or  propriety  ; 

p  The  younger  Hincmar  has  been  supposed  the  author  or  compiler  of 
Ingelram's  collection ;  but  the  terms  in  which  it  is  here  mentioned  are  ob- 
served by  Oess  as  fully  disproving  the  hypothesis. 

4  Quantum  distet  inter  iUa  concilia,  quse  ctutodienda  etredpienda  decrevit; 
et  illas  epistolas  .  .  .  quas  venerabilihr  nucipienda*  dicit,  nemo  in  dog- 
matibuB  ecclesiasticis  exerciutus  ignorat. 
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whereas  the  epistles  and  other  writings  of  popes,  as  of 
other  individual  bishops,  are  subject  to  the  apostolical 
rule,  "  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 
Hincmar  compares  them  to  the  law  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, of  which  St.  Paul  declares  that  it  is  holy,  and  yet 
which  was  not  binding  after  the  fiiller  law  of  Christi- 
anity. 

In  the  few  next  chapters  the  bishop  of  Laon's  refusal 
to  plead  before  canonically  appointed  judges,  on  the 
ground  of  his  appeal  to  Rome,  the  illegality  of  the  ex- 
communication laid  upon  his  diocese,  without  proof  of 
faults  which  merited  so  severe  a  punishment,  as  well  as 
the  irregular  nature  of  the  sentence,  and  the  consequent 
right  possessed  by  himself,  as  metropolitan,  to  remove 
it,  are  dwelt  upon  at  length.  The  archbishop  returns 
also  to  the  power  possessed  by  all  metropolitans  to  act 
upon  the  known  laws  of  the  Church,  without  having 
recourse,  in  the  first  instance,  either  to  a  synod  or  to  the 
pope ;  and  again  notices  and  illustrates  the  inconsist- 
ency of  his  nephew  in  quoting  decretals  which  appeared 
to  hamper  the  jurisdiction  of  archbishops,  while  he 
passed  over,  without  attention,  such  as  enjoined  obedi- 
ence upon  suffiragans. 

The  remainder  of  the  essay,  containing  the  last  twenty 
chapters,  is  employed  mainly  on  the  subject  of  the  un- 
reasonableness of  the  younger  Hincmar's  demand  that 
his  uncle  should  bum  the  collection  of  canons  sent  to 
the  diocese  of  Laon  in  justification  of  his  removing  the 
interdict,  as  well  as  of  his  calling  upon  his  clergy  to 
sign  so  absurd  a  document  as  the  compilation  of  decre- 
tals which  he  had  now  been  engaged  in  reciting.  He 
cannot  sufficiently  wonder  at  the  folly  of  his  nephew  in 
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submitting  the  composition  to  the  examination  of  other 
bishops,  of  the  king,  and  of  himself,  for,  as  we  learn 
from  an  earlier  part  of  the  archbishop's  essay,  copies 
had  been  carefully  sent  round  to  all  the  provinces  of  the 
kingdom/     Bearing  as  it  does  upon  its  front  the  names 
of  so  many  holy  pontiffs  of  the  apostolic  see,  he  speaks 
of  it  as  a  cup  of  poison,  whose  edge  has  been  rubbed 
with  honey,  to  tempt  the  taste,  and  compares  the  act  to 
that  of  Satan,  when  he  tempted  our  first  parents  in 
Paradise,  with  an  apple  sweet  to  the  palate  and  fair  to 
the  eyes.     As  Satan  promised  an  equality  with  God  as 
the   consequence   of  their   obedience   to   his   counsel, 
whereas  the  real  effect  was  a  miserable  servitude,  so 
Hincmar  seems  almost  prophetically  to  imply  that  those 
who  expect,  by  relying  on  such  a  collection  of  false 
decretals,  to  obtain  an  independence  on  the  power  of 
metropolitans,  may  rather  look  for  a  similar  disappoint- 
ment.    He  considers  that  his  nephew,  in  publishing 
and  presenting  it  to  the  bishops,  virtually  called  upon 
them  to  aid  him  to  throw  off  all  authority  except  that 
of  Rome,  by  destroying  the   distinction  existing,  by 
Divine  appointment,  between  different  orders  of  bishops, 
and,  in  conclusion,  comforts  himself  with  the  hope  that 
his  labour  in  this  answer  may  not  be  vain,  although  it 
should  fail  in  persuading  his  nephew  to  change   his 
sentiments  and  obey  him  for  the  future,  just  as  when  an 
Ethiopian  visits  a  public  bath  the  bathing*master  re- 
ceives his  price,  although  he  comes  out  from  the  water 
as  black  as  he  had  entered  it." 

'  He  speaks  of  it  as  "  circumpositam  nobis  omnibus  metropolitanis  i  te 
muscipulam." 

■  The  preceding  account  of  this  treatise  has  been  taken,  for  the  most  part, 
from  Gess,  in  the  absence  of  the  original  work  of  Hincmar.  Leven  Hrs. 
pp.  287—305.    See  also  Fleury,  52.  c.  5. 

Hh 
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It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  this  treatise  Hincmar, 
in  speaking  of  the  (Ecumenical  Councils,  enumerates 
six  only  as  possessing  a  right  to  that  title,  and  as  bind- 
ing on  the  whole  Church.  Of  that  which  is  usually 
spoken  of  as  the  seventh,  he  uses  the  following  lan- 
guage : — **  The  false  universal  council,  which  the  Greeks 
call  the  seventh,  relates  to  images,  which  one  party 
were  desirous  of  destroying,  another  of  worshipping, 
neither  of  whom  took  the  right  view  of  the  question. 
It  was  held  at  Constantinople,  a  little  before  our  time, 
without  the  authority  of  the  holy  see,  and  sent  to  Rome, 
and  from  thence  by  the  pope  sent  into  France.  In 
consequence  of  this  a  general  council  was  held  in  France, 
by  order  of  the  pope,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Char- 
lemagne, when  that  false  council  was  rejected  and  re- 
futed by  Scripture  and  tradition.  A  large  volume  of 
the  refutations  was  published,  and  the  emperor  sent  it 
by  some  bishops  to  Rome,  and  when  I  was  very  young 
I  read  it  in  the  palace.^ " 

The  younger  Hincmar  has  obtained  considerable  re- 
putation for  his  collection  of  the  decretal  letters,  and 
has  been  spoken  o£  as  the  first  systematic  collector  of 
these  compositions,  the  first  who  attempted  to  arrange 
them  under  their  respective  authors.  It  has  also  been 
said,  but  without  ground,  that  he  was  the  compiler  of 

*  Fletiry  52.  c.  6.  The  so-called  seyenth  (Ecumenical  Council  is  commonly 
termed  the  Council  of  Nice ;  but  though  its  sessions  were  at  the  latter  place, 
it  was  first  summoned  at  Constantinople,  by  Constantine  and  Irene,  for 
the  first  of  August,  A.D.  786,  and  actually  conmxenced  proceedings,  when  it 
was  broken  up  by  some  technical  difficulties,  and  by  tumults  of  soldiers  and 
others,  who  were  unwilling  that  the  decisions  passed  at  the  late  Council  of 
Constantinople,  against  images,  should  be  reversed  or  called  in  question. 
The  Council  was  therefore  ac(joumed  to  Nice,  and  met  in  October,  787.  See 
Fleury  44.  cc.  28,  sqq.  The  general  Council  in  France,  mentioned  by  Hinc- 
mar in  the  text,  is  that  of  Frankfort,  and  the  volume  in  refutation  of  the 
image  worshippers  must  be  the  Caroline  Books,  composed  by  Charlemagne, 
or,  more  probably,  by  Alcuin  for  him. 
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what  is  usually  termed  Ingelram's  collection.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  falsity  of  the  letters  themselves,  it  ap- 
pears from  the  words  used  by  his  uncle  in  their  refu- 
tation, that  the  younger  Hincmar*s  collection,  which  is 
contained  in  the  archbishop's  works,  must  present  them 
in  a  garb  still  more  unreal,  being  formed  in  great  part 
by  transposition  of  the  beginnings  and  endings  of  various 
epistles. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  controversy  it  cannot 
but  strike  the  reader  with  surprise  that  the  archbishop 
of  Rheims,  who  was  so  much  interested,  both  for  his 
own  victory  over  his  nephew  and  for  the  advantage 
and  independence  of  the  Church  of  France,  in  over- 
throwing the  authority  of  the  false  decretals,  should  not 
have  attempted  to  do  so  by  attacking  their  genuineness. 
That  he  was  assured  of  the  spuriousness  of  some  of 
them,  if  not  of  all,  is  clear  from  remarks  elsewhere 
made  by  him  on  an  epistle  attributed  to  pope  Sylvester. 
Well  acquainted  as  he  was  with  the  genuine  writings  of 
the  early  Church,  he  might,  without  difficulty,  have 
done  this,  either  from  the  style  and  language  in  which 
they  are  expressed,  or  from  the  subjects  of  which  they 
treat.     It  is  possible  that  the  consciousness  of  having 
himself,  on  several  occasions,  founded  arguments  upon 
these  letters,  though  never,  as  far  as  is  seen  in  his 
extant  works,  with  the  same  unfairness  with  which  they 
were  used  by  his  nephew,  or  before  by  pope  Nicholas, 
may  have  deterred  him  from  bringing  forward  a  mode 
of  argument  which,  if  successful,  would  have  deprived 
them  at  once  of  even  that  degree  of  authority  which  he 
was  disposed  to  grant  them.     At  all  events,  to  such  as 
are  concerned  in  showing  that  the  sovereignty  conceded 
Hh2 
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to  the  pope,  in  the  time  of  Hincroar,  was  of  a  different 
nature  from  that  which  has  been  since  established,  it  is 
a  more  powerful  argument  that  he  should  have  opposed 
the  authority  of  the  decretals,  without  doubting  their 
genuineness,  than  that  he  should  have  overthrown  them 
more  effectually  by  proving  their  forgery. 

The  enormities  practised  by  prince  Carloman  were 
stayed  but  for  a  short  time  by  the  judgment  passed 
upon  him  at  Attigny ;  he  escaped  from  his  father's 
custody  at  Lyons,  and  renewed  them  with  greater 
ferocity  than  before.  The  king  at  last  called  upon 
Hincmar,  Remigius,  and  other  metropolitans,  to  pro- 
nounce the  heaviest  sentence  of  the  Church  against  all 
who  took  any  part  in  his  excesses.  This  was  accord* 
ingly  done,  and  the  excommunication  dated  from  the 
Lent  of  the  year  871.  Hincmar  required  his  nephew, 
as  well  as  his  other  suffragans,  to  sign  the  sentence,  but 
whether  from  the  same  feeling  of  insubordination  which 
had  actuated  him  at  former  times,  or  from  sentiments 
of  friendship  or  sympathy  towards  Carloman  himself, 
the  bishop  of  Laon  persisted  in  refusing  to  comply, 
although  urged  by  the  king  and  by  his  uncle  on  six 
different  occasions.  The  reason  alleged  by  him  for  his 
refusal,  in  a  letter  to  his  uncle,  was  the  failure  of  the 
latter  to  grant  him  the  request  formerly  sent  by  the 
provost  of  Laon,  a  request  which  the  archbishop  told 
him  he  now  heard  mentioned  for  the  first  time,  but 
which  he  was  willing  to  grant  if  he  found  that  he  could 
do  so  with  propriety.  Driven  from  this  ground,  he 
maintained  that  it  was  inconsistent  in  his  uncle  to  pre- 
tend that  he  needed  his  signature,  whereas  he  had  not 
consulted  him   as   to  the   necessity  or   advantage   of 
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issuing  it.  Charles  was  at  last  highly  provoked  at  his 
disobedience,  and  the  old  causes  of  complaint,  which 
had  been  allowed  to  slumber  for  a  time,  revived  with 
more  than  their  former  strength  at  this  new  instance  of 
rebellion.  He  summoned  a  Council  for  the  month  of 
August,  at  Douzi,  determined  to  bring  the  contumacious 
prelate  to  a  final  trial.  Commands  were  sent  round  to 
the  different  metropolitans  to  cite  their  suffragans  to 
attend,  and  Hincmar,  in  sending  the  summons  to  his 
nephew,  informed  him  that  the  various  complaints  of 
his  conduct,  formerly  brought  under  his  notice,  had 
been  recently  renewed,  and  entreated  him  to  come  well 
prepared  to  make  a  satisfactory  defence.  A  long  me- 
moir was  sent  back  in  reply,  filled  with  reproaches 
against  the  archbishop,  who  was  charged  with  having 
caused  his  nephew's  imprisonment  at  Sylvacus,  and 
with  having  always  borne  ill-will  against  him,  because 
he  had  opposed  him  in  the  affair  of  Rothad.  The 
archbishop  of  Rheims  repeated  the  summons,  urging, 
as  an  additional  reason  for  his  presence,  a  letter  which 
he  had  just  before  received  from  pope  Adrian,  and 
which  it  was  needful  to  read  to  all  his  bishops  in  coun- 
cil.« 

The  coimcil  assembled,  in  the  royal  presence,  on  the 
appointed  day.  The  archbishop  of  Rheims  (who  pre- 
sided, as  it  was  held  in  his  diocese,)  with  Wulfad  of 
Bourges  and  six  others,  was  present ;  and  among  the 
suflragans  are  the  names  of  Walter,  of  Orleans,  known  as 
the  author  of  some  articles  of  discipline,  and  Ingelvin, 
who  had  within  the  last  year  succeeded  Eneas  as  bishop 

"  The  letter  was  on  the  luhject  of  duorders  in  the  province  of  Rheims,  of 
vhieh  the  pope  had  received  information,  and  which  he  desired  might  be 
corrected  in  a  Council  held  for  the  purpose.    Fleury  52.  c.  10. 
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of  Paris.  The  proceedings  opened  with  the  presentation, 
by  the  king,  of  a  list  of  complaints  against  the  younger 
Hincmar,  including  his  breach  of  his  oaths  of  fealty,  the 
false  accusation  sent  to  the  pope,  in  which  he  was  repre- 
sented as  a  spoiler  of  Church  property,  his  treasonable 
correspondence  with  Lothaire,  and  other  points.  With 
reference  to  the  appeal  to  Rome,  the  king  informed  the 
council  that  the  bishop  of  Laon  had  visited  him  several 
times  since  his  flight  from  Attigny,  and  had  never  men- 
tioned the  subject.  He  concluded  by  urging  all  present 
to  use  their  best  endeavours  on  the  bishop  of  Laon's  ar- 
rival, to  persuade  him  to  submit  to  his  uncle,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  their  differences.  The  fathers  present  desired 
time  to  deliberate  on  the  different  chaiges  ;  and  mean- 
while the  archbishop  of  Rheims  brought  forward  his 
own  complaints  against  his  nephew.  These,  like  those 
of  Charles,  were  mainly  the  same  as  had  formed  the 
subjects  of  their  former  correspondence,  for  example, 
his  acceptance  of  an  office  at  court  and  of  an  abbey,  his 
excommunication  of  the  king,  the  interdict  of  his  dio- 
cese, and  others.  At  the  same  time  he  proved,  firom 
several  letters  written  at  the  time,  that  he  had  no  share 
in  the  imprisonment  of  his  nephew,  and  appealed  to  the 
king  in  confirmation  of  this  circumstance ;  and  took  the 
opportunity  to  declare  his  own  fidelity  to  the  Roman 
see,  as  an  answer  to  the  various  charges  brought  against 
him  on  this  point  by  the  bishop  of  Laon.  Tn  this  ex- 
planation, he  entitles  the  Church  of  Rome  the  mother 
and  mistress  of  all  Churches,  and  the  bishop  patriarch 
of  patriarchs,  and  primate  of  primates;  but  maintains, 
at  the  same  time,  as  he  had  constantly  maintained  before, 
that  the  power  of  the  keys  and  other  powers  delivered 
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to  St.  Peter,  were,  in  him,  delivered  to  the  rest  of  the 
apostles,  and  to  all  bishops,  who  are  their  successors. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  charge,  he  left  it  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  council  whether  the  refusal  of  the  bishop 
of  Laon  to  attend  were  not  deserving  the  punishment  of 
deprivation. 

The  answer  delivered  by  the  bishops  to  the  king's 
complaint  consisted  of  passages  quoted  from  Holy 
Scripture  and  the  canons,  in  condemnation  of  such  of- 
fences as  those  of  which  the  younger  Hincmar  had  been 
accused.  If  a  provincial  council,  they  said,  had  been 
imable  of  itself  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  decision  on 
the  matters  in  dispute  between  the  bishop  of  Laon  and 
others,  they  would  themselves  have  furnished  him  with 
letters  to  the  pope,  instead  of  waiting  for  him  to  appeal, 
as  he  had  so  often  done,  to  that  tribunal.  Meanwhile 
the  accused  bishop,  although  he  had  arrived  at  Douzi, 
still  refused  to  present  himself  at  the  council.  At 
length,  after  a  further  citation,  three  times  repeated, 
and  conveyed  in  the  formal  way,  by  a  bishop,  priest 
and  deacon,  he  made  his  appearance  ;  and  the  king,  in 
his  presence,  read  to  the  council,  a  second  time,  the 
articles  of  accusation,  and  desired  him  to  take  time  to 
consider  his  defence.  Odo  also  delivered  to  him  a 
letter  from  Adrian,  in  which  he  was  commanded  to  be 
obedient  to  his  uncle,  but  which  complained  likewise 
of  his  not  having  visited  Rome,  according  to  his  own 
promise  and  the  pope's  request. 

The  time  for  preparing  his  defence  having  expired, 
he  was  again  summoned  to  attend  the  council,  and,  as 
before,  paid  at  first  no  attention  to  the  order.  At  length 
he  came,  but  on  being  desired  to  answer  the  charges 
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against  hini,  only  replied  by  reading  a  pi^er,  which  he 
had  brought  with  him,  on  the  right  of  appeal.  He  wdk 
interrupted  by  the  bishops,  who  explained  that  his 
compliance  with  their  demand  would  not  prejudice  his 
appeal  or  be  any  obstacle  to  his  fulfilling  his  wish,  at 
some  future  time,  to  proceed  to  Rome,  on  obtaining 
permission  of  the  king.  He  then  excused  himself  from 
answering,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  deprived  of 
his  possessions.  The  fathers  ordered  him  to  name  the 
persons  who  had  deprived  him  ;  but  although  several 
times  pressed  for  a  reply,  he  only  referred  them  for 
information  to  some  clergymen  from  the  diocese  of 
Laon,  who  had  attended  him  to  the  council.  At  last 
one  of  them,  Fagenulf  by  name,  being  called  upon  to 
give  the  required  testimony,  declared  that  his  bishop 
was  hindered  from  disposing  of  his  property  at  his  will, 
and  on  the  king  requiring  him  to  name  the  authors  of 
this  hindrance,  replied,  that  Charles  had  seized  upon 
his  possessions.  Charles  addressed  himself  to  the  synod, 
and  positively  denied  the  charge ;  he  explained  that 
after  the  summons  had  been  sent  to  the  bishop  of  Laon 
to  attend  the  council,  news  was  brought  him  that  some 
of  his  subjects,  in  the  bishop's  service,  had  been  guilty 
of  treason.  He  had  sent  accordingly  to  the  count  of 
the  district  to  seize  the  guilty  persons  and  bring  them 
into  his  presence ;  but  Hincmar  armed  his  retainers, 
both  serfs  and  freemen,  and  resisted  the  attempt.  Next 
he  had  heard  that  he  intended  to  come  to  Douzi  with  a 
large  force  of  soldiers,  contrary  to  the  express  command 
that  each  bishop  summoned  to  attend  should  bring  with 
him  no  more  than  ten  or  twelve  followers,  exclusive  of 
clei^gymen  and  personal  servants,  in  order  not  to  draw 
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away  too  many  men  from  the  defence  of  the  country 
against  the  Normans.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was  like- 
wise informed  that  he  had  sent  out  of  the  way,  beyond 
reach  of  the  royal  officers,  the  persons  suspected  of 
treasonable  conduct ;  that  he  had  furnished  them  with 
goods  belonging  to  the  Church,  to  aid  them  in  their 
flight;  and  that  he  was  himself  prepared  to  follow 
them.  To  guard  against  the  possibility  of  these  things, 
Charles  said  that  he  had  commissioned  certain  servants 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  bishop,  with  orders,  how- 
ever, not  to  interfere  with  him  if  he  shewed  an  inten- 
tion of  coming  peaceably  to  Douzi.  This  was  the  sole 
proceeding  of  which  he  could  complain  as  having  any 
other  than  a  friendly  aspect.  As  for  his  goods,  the 
king  had  taken  particular  care  that  he  should  have  a 
guard,  for  the  especial  purpose  of  protecting  the  pro- 
perty which  he  brought  with  him,  and  he  had,  in  fact, 
on  arriving  at  the  lodging  prepared  for  his  reception, 
found  everything  untouched  and  safe. 

The  king  supported  these  assertions  by  the  testimony 
of  several  witnesses  of  respectability,  and  the  clergy  of 
Laon  themselves  were  forced  to  grant  this  truth.  In 
the  course  of  examination,  however,  it  appeared  that 
Hincmar  had  brought  with  him,  as  if  part  of  his  own 
private  property,  several  valuable  articles  belonging  to 
his  Cathedral^  and  had,  on  that  very  day,  given  direc- 
tions to  one  of  the  priests  who  attended  him  to  keep 
them  in  a  place  of  concealment.  Among  these  was  a 
box  of  onyx  stone,  richly  ornamented  with  jewels,  some 
rubies,  bestowed  by  Pardulus,  his  predecessor  in  the 
see,  some  title  deeds  and  other  papers  belonging  to  the 
Church,  and  a  highly  decorated  cross  of  gold,  presented 
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by  the  late  queen  EnneDtnide.  The  bkhop  curied 
the  croM  at  that  moment  on  his  penon,  and  when 
charged  with  the  intent  to  ^propriate  it  to  his  own 
use,  offered  to  restore  it  if  his  metiopditan  commanded 
him  to  do  so.  The  archbishc^  pereeiyed  that  this  was 
said  with  the  object  of  gaining  a  pretext  for  acmsing 
him,  at  some  future  time,  as  he  had  ahready  accused  the 
king,  of  depriving  him  of  his  property.  He,  therefinre, 
only  answered  by  quoting  a  canon  of  the  CouncQ  of 
Antiochy  which  laid  down  clearly  enough  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  private  property  of  a  bishop  and  that 
belonging  to  his  Church.  The  king  followed  up  the 
reply  by  obsenring  that  the  bishop  of  Laon  was  anux^ 
those  prelates  who  had  no  possessions  of  their  own, 
having  been  entirely  brought  up  at  the  expense  of  his 
uncle,  and  supported,  previous  to  his  elevation  to  the 
episcopal  rank,  from  the  revenues  of  the  diocese  of 
Rheims.  The  younger  Hincmar  attempted  to  deny 
this,  and  declared  that  he  had  been  in  possessicm  of 
lands  and  vassals  of  his  own ;  but  his  uncle  proved  that 
this  was  false,  inasmuch  as  his  grandfather  and  father 
had  expended  all  the  property  of  the  &mily,  and  had 
left  him,  without  resources,  to  his  own  charitable  care. 
He  was,  in  fine,  compelled  to  deliver  up  the  cross  to 
the  treasurer  of  his  Church. 

The  bishop  of  Laon  was  now  again  called  upon  by 
his  uncle,  as  president  of  the  Council,  to  enter  upon  his 
defence,  but  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  judge, 
pleading  his  appeal  to  Rome,  and  when  forced  to  with- 
draw from  this  ground  by  the  argument  that  the  Council 
of  Sardica  only  allowed  of  appeal  after  the  judgment  of 
a  provincial  Council,  whereas  none  had,  as  yet,  been 
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pronounced  on  either  side,  advanced,  as  a  further  pre- 
text, that  the  king  had  imprisoned  him  at  the  express 
advice  of  his  metropolitan.  The  archbishop  prayed 
the  king  to  give  his  testimony  on  this  point ;  Charles 
answered  the  Council,  calling  God  to  witness  the  truth 
of  his  words,  that  he  had  been  prevented  solely  by  con- 
sideration for  the  archbishop  from  long  ago  committing 
his  nephew  to  the  strictest  confinement  in  a  prison  far 
from  his  diocese.  His  insolence,  he  added,  had  been 
more  than  he  could  tolerate,  and  he  had  with  difficulty 
hindered  his  servants  from  dragging  the  bishop  from  the 
palace  and  putting  him  to  death.  Odo,  bishop  of  Beau- 
vais,  and  Hildebald,  of  Soissons,  delivered  testimony 
similar  to  that  of  the  king,  and  two  counts,  with  some 
clergymen  who  had  been  present  at  the  time  of  his  arrest, 
confirmed  the  accoimt,  adding,  as  the  reason  of  the  act, 
his  refusal  to  attend  the  following  Council,  and  the  pre- 
valent report  of  his  intention  to  leave  his  diocese,  and 
join  the  king  of  Lorraine.  The  Council  decided  that 
the  archbishop  of  Rheims  was  fully  cleared  from  the 
calumny,  and  that  his  nephew  being  proved  guilty  of 
slander,  by  the  same  evidence,  was  canonically  rendered 
incapable  of  bringing  any  further  charge  against  him. 

Although  deprived  of  every  excuse  for  refusing  to 
plead  in  his  defence,  it  was  still  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty to  induce  the  younger  Hincmar  to  reply  to  the  in- 
terrogations of  the  synod.  At  last,  on  his  being  pressed 
with  the  question,  whether  he  had  actually  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king,  which  he  was  accused, 
in  one  portion  of  his  charge,  with  having  violated,  he 
attempted  to  palliate  the  offence  by  asserting  that  when 
he  took  the  oath  the  volume  of  the  gospels  was  not  at 
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hand  to  give  it  validity ;  and  he  terminates,  as  usual, 
with  pleading  his  appeal  to  the  pope,  as  if  that  circum- 
stance were  an  excuse  for  every  breach  of  law.  No 
further  reply  could  be  extracted  from  the  accused,  who 
filled  the  Council  with  noisy  and  unreasonable  com- 
plaints ;  and  the  president  was  compelled  to  call  for 
the  votes  of  the  synod  without  wasting  any  further  time 
in  so  unprofitable  an  examination. 

Each  of  the  metropolitans  present,  in  delivering  his 
opinion,  described  the  bishop  of  Laon  as  guilty  of  one 
or  other  of  the  crimes  brought  against  him.  Harduin, 
of  Besan^on,  declared  him  guilty  of  seditious  conduct, 
and  deserving  deposition  by  the  law  of  the  Church,  with 
a  saving  clause  in  favour  of  the  judgment  of  the  apos- 
tolic see ;  Frotair,  of  Bordeaux,  spoke  of  his  peijury 
and  disobedience  to  the  royal  commands  ;  and  Wulfad, 
of  Bourges,  of  the  calumnious  charges  which  he  had 
brought  against  Charles  in  his  letters  to  the  pope.  The 
archbishop  of  Rheims  gave  his  opinion  last,  and  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  deposition.  The  twenty-cme 
prelates  who  were  present,  and  eight  other  ecclesiastics, 
with  the  legates  or  deputies  of  eight  absent  bishops, 
subscribed  the  decree.  The  saving  clause  in  favour  of 
Rome  ran  in  these  words  : — Reserving,  in  all  things,  the 
legal  privilege  of  our  lord  and  father  Adrian,  pope  of 
the  apostolic  and  primary  see,  according  to  the  decree 
of  the  sacred  canons  of  Sardica,  and  the  orders  of  the 
pontiffs  of  the  same  apostolic  see.  Innocent,  Boniface, 
and  Leo,  derived  from  the  same  sacred  canons. 

A  synodal  letter  was  sent,  as  usual,  with  the  acts  of 
the  Council  to  the  pope.  The  fathers  prayed  Adrian 
to  confirm  their  decision,  or,  if  he  considered  it  neces- 
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sary  to  take  advantage  of  the  privilege  allowed  him 
by  the  Council  of  Sardica,  and  order  a  second  exami- 
nation, the  bishops  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
France  were  willing  to  undertake  it.  Or  if  again  the 
pope  wished  to  send  judges  of  his  own  appointment  to 
assist  the  Gallican  prelates  in  their  decision,  as  per- 
mitted by  the  same  Council,  they  were  ready  to  receive 
them.  They  desired,  however,  that  he  would  not  take 
any  steps  for  re-establishing  the  deposed  bishop  of 
Laon  before  the  termination  of  the  discussion,  for  this 
would  be  a  direct  infringement  on  the  acknowledged 
right  of  Gallican  Councils.  They  cited  the  decisions  of 
Nice  and  other  synods  to  shew  the  necessity  of  a  suf- 
fragan bishop's  paying  obedience  to  his  metropolitan, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  Adrian  would  not  weaken 
the  force  of  these  laws,  by  refusing  his  sanction  to  their 
decree.  They  concluded  by  declaring  that  if  the  pope, 
contrary  to  their  expectation,  opposed  the  resolution  of 
the  Council,  and  restored  this  scomer  of  all  Church  law, 
they  would  make  no  attempts,  in  future,  to  enforce 
against  him  any  ecclesiastical  discipline,  as  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  them  to  send  messengers  to  plead  their 
cause  at  Rome.  The  bishop,  if  reinstated  by  the  pope, 
might  live  and  act  as  he  pleased,  but  the  Gallican 
Church  would  hold  no  communion  with  him. 

The  date  of  this  letter  is  September,  871 .  The  elder 
Hincmar  also  wrote  to  Adrian  on  the  same  occasion : 
he  gave  an  account  of  his  nephew's  various  misdemean- 
ours, and  declared  that  he  could  not  receive  him  again 
as  his  suffragan,  having  discovered  that  all  expostu- 
lation was  spent  without  fruit,  in  the  attempt  to  reform 
him.     He  excused  himself  for  not  having  complied 
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with  an  order  formerly  sent  by  Adrian,  to  defend  his 
nephew  in  the  affiiir  of  count  Norman,  pleading  that 
the  account  of  that  cause,  sent  to  Rome  by  the  bishop 
of  Laon,  was  altogether  false.  He  r^rr^ted  that  he 
had  ever  ordained  him,  and  would  rather,  as  he  asserted, 
lose  an  eye,  a  foot,  or  a  hand,  than  continue  a  life  of 
such  useless  altercation.  He  had  arrived  now,  he  con- 
tinued, at  such  an  age  as  to  render  it  needful  for  him  to 
seek  repose,  and  to  employ  his  thoughts  on  finishing  his 
course  in  peace. 

The  remainder  of  the  letter,  with  the  exception  of  a 
part  referring  to  the  translation  of  Actnd,  bish<^  of 
Nantes,  to  the  see  of  Tours,  contains  the  account  of 
some  circumstances  that  had  happened,  not  long  before, 
in  the  writer's  diocese,  and  which  had  been  represented, 
to  Hincmar's  prejudice,  to  the  pope.  They  are  worth 
relating  for  the  notion  which  they  help  us  to  form  of 
the  state  of  society  at  the  time.  The  brother  of  a 
clergyman,  named  Trising,  had  married  the  sister  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Liulf.  This  lady  had  a 
daughter  by  a  former  marriage,  and  some  unfavourable 
reports  were  current  in  the  neighbourhood  in  reference 
to  the  intercourse  of  the  young  lady  with  the  clergyman 
who  was  her  half  uncle,  and  who  was  a  frequent  visitor 
at  his  brother's  house.  His  character,  in  some  other 
respects,  gave  a  probability  to  the  charge.  One  day 
Trising  and  his  friend  Liulf  had  been  drinking  together 
at  an  inn,  and,  being  somewhat  intoxicated,  had  quar- 
relled on  their  way  home ;  the  subject  of  their  niece 
was  mentioned,  and  led  to  violent  reproaches  and  re- 
criminations. At  last  Liulf,  who  carried  with  him  a 
heavy   cudgel,  attacked  his  companion  with  it,   and 
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struck  him  to  the  ground ;  he  fell  over  Liulf 's  son, 
who  was  of  the  party,  and  who  had  a  sword  hanging  at 
his  neck ;  Trising  drew  out  the  sword,  and  struck  at 
Liulf,  who  only  saved  his  life  by  raising  his  arm,  and 
losing  several  of  his  fingers  by  the  blow  ;  he  fell  from 
his  horse,  and  the  priest,  who  thought  that  he  had  killed 
him,  galloped  home.  As  soon  as  Hincmar  heard  of  the 
matter  he  sent  for  Trising,  and  enquired  into  the  truth  of 
the  story.  The  clergyman  denied  most  positively  that 
the  slanderous  reports  spread  concerning  the  niece  had 
any  foundation,  but  confessed  that  he  had  attempted  the 
death  of  Liulf.  The  archbishop  deprived  him,  pending 
the  decision  of  the  next  provincial  Council ;  but  Trising 
abstained  from  presenting  himself  for  a  year  and  a  half 
at  any  episcopal  meeting  held  in  the  province  during 
that  period,  and  at  length  his  deprivation  was  confirmed 
in  his  absence,  and  another  priest  appointed  in  his 
place.  On  this  he  took  a  journey  to  Rome,  and  laid 
his  complaint  before  Adrian,  who  furnished  him  with  a 
letter  to  the  archbishop,  not,  however,  ordering  his  re- 
storation, but  begging  Hincmar  to  send  a  report  of  the 
case.  He  complied  with  the  pope's  request  in  the 
letter  written  at  this  time  from  the  Council  at  Douzi, 
and  showed,  from  decrees  of  synods  and  of  popes,  that 
no  clei^man  who  confessed  himself  guilty  of  homicide 
could  retain  his  position  in  the  Church.^  Adrian  was 
doubtless  satisfied  with  the  explanation,  and  took  no 
further  notice  of  the  affair. 

The  fathers  of  Douzi,  from  the  tone  of  their  synodal 
letter,  seem  to  have  looked  forward  to  some  objection, 

«  In  a  German  Council,  held  A.D.  745,  the  bishop  of  Mentz  was  deposed 
for  having  slain  a  man  in  battle.  St.  Boniface  was  appointed  to  succeed  him, 
and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  Mentz  was  raised  to  a  metropolitical  see. 
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on  the  part  of  the  pope,  to  their  condemnation  of  the 
younger  Hincmar.  The  reply  of  Adrian,  written  on 
the  festival  of  St.  Stephen,  was  such  as  might  have 
heen  expected.  He  expressed  great  displeasure  at 
their  deposing  a  bishop  who  had  appealed  to  Rome, 
and  desired  them  to  send  him  thither  without  delay, 
accompanied  by  a  person  authorized  to  act  as  his 
accuser.  Meanwhile  he  forbade  them  to  consecrate  a 
new  bishop  in  his  place. 

The  bishops  addressed  in  this  letter  wrote,  in  reply, 
that  the  message  sent  to  them  by  the  pope,  or  rather 
written  in  his  name,  had  filled  them  with  so  much 
surprise,  that  they  could  not  believe,  until  after  a  re- 
peated perusal,  that  the  meaning  was  really  what  the 
words  seemed  to  express.  They  could  only  attribute 
his  having  written  to  them  in  such  a  style,  to  the  sup- 
position, that  the  pressing  occupations  attached  to  the 
apostolic  see  had  hindered  the  writer  of  the  letter  from 
bestowing  sufficient  care  upon  its  contents.  If  this  had 
been  done  they  would  have  been  spared  the  necessity 
of  writing  to  him  a  second  time,  to  assure  him  that  all 
the  proceedings  at  the  late  Council  had  been  in  the 
strictest  accordance  with  the  ordinances  of  the  Church. 

Several  circumstances  concurred,  about  this  time,  to 
excite  the  anger  of  Adrian  towards  king  Charles.  His 
seizure  of  Lorraine,  his  refusal  to  listen  to  the  pope's 
interference  in  the  affair  of  Carloman,  and  now  his  de- 
position of  the  younger  Hincmar ;  for  although  that 
bishop  attributed  his  punishment  on  this,  and  on  other 
occasions,  to  his  uncle's  malice,  as  much  as  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  king,  Adrian  was  probably  as  well 
aware  as  the  bishops  of  France  themselves,  that  he 
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owed  it  to  his  disobedience  to  his  sovereign  rather  than 
to  the  anger  of  the  archbishop.  He  now  reproached 
him  with  the  greatest  bitterness,  assuring  him  that  he 
would  never  consent  to  the  decision  of  the  Council  of 
Douzi  until  the  bishop  of  Laon  had  been  sent  with  his 
accusers  to  Rome,  to  be  examined  by  him  in  person. 
He  urged  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  express  no  im* 
patience  at  the  censures  which  he  found  it  his  duty  to 
use  towards  him,  but  to  regard  them  as  the  chastise* 
ment  of  a  loving  father,  meant  for  his  eternal  good, 
though  unpleasant  at  the  time,  and  to  prove  that  he 
possessed  the  *'  charity  which  sufTereth  long  and  endur- 
eth  all  things." 

The  answer  to  the  pope's  letter,  though  written  in 
the  name  of  Charles,  is  contained  in  the  works  of 
Hincmar,  and  is  sufficiently  proved  by  its  tone  and 
style  to  have  come  from  the  archbishop's  pen.  The 
king  complained  of  the  injurious  expressions  which  the 
pope  had  thought  fit  to  adopt  towards  him ;  he  had 
scrupled  not,  in  his  late  letters,  to  speak  of  him  as 
perjured  and  tyrannical,  as  void  of  faith,  and  a  spoiler 
of  the  Church,  and  now  he  had  accused  him  of  an  un- 
justifiable murmuring  against  his  fatherly  correction. 
To  be  silent  under  such  reproaches  would  be  to  show 
himself  unworthy,  not  only  of  the  royal  dignity,  but  of 
any  communion  with  the  faithful.  He  gave  him  to 
know  that  whatever  might  be  his  human  infirmities,  he 
was  a  man  created  in  God's  image,  an  anointed  king,  of 
royal  lineage,  a  true  believer,  and  one  who  had  never 
been  convicted,  by  episcopal  judgment,  for  any  public 
violation  of  Church  law.  In  return  for  the  pope's  ex- 
hortations on  the  subject  of  resignation  and  humility,  he 
I  i 
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ventured  to  remind  him  how  far  his  present  tone  and 
spirit  differed  from  that  of  his  predecessor,  St.  Peter, 
when  rebuked  by  his  fellow  apostle,  St.  Paul.  Adrian 
had  ordered,  by  the  apostolic  authority,  that  he  should 
send  Hincmar,  of  Laon,  to  Rome.  We  wonder  much, 
replied  the  king,  where  the  author  of  that  letter  has 
discovered  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  monarch,  who  is 
bound  to  punish  the  guilty,  and  to  take  vengeance  upon 
crimes,  to  send  to  Rome  a  culprit  condemned  according 
to  law,  before  his  deposition  convicted  in  three  Councils 
of  plotting  against  the  public  peace,  and,  after  his  sen- 
tence, persisting  in  his  disobedience.  His  answer  was, 
that  the  kings  of  the  Franks  had  never  been  reckoned, 
in  past  time,  the  vic^erents  of  a  bishop,  but  lords  of 
the  land.  Kings  and  emperors,  as  St.  Leo  and  a  Roman 
synod  had  declared,  appointed  as  they  were  by  Divine 
authority,  had  permitted  the  bishops  within  their  realms 
to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  Church  according  to  their 
own  laws,  but  were  not  their  stewards.  If  the  pope 
would  turn  over  the  records  of  his  predecessors,  he 
would  find  that  St.  Gregory  and  others  adopted  a  very 
different  style  of  writing,  not  only  to  the  emperors  and 
kings  of  France,  but  to  the  exarch  of  Italy.  What 
hell,  continued  the  king  with  vehemence,  has  vomited 
forth  from  its  dark  and  hidden  cells  this  universal  law, 
that  a  king  is  to  send  to  Rome  before  he  has  authority 
to  condemn  a  man  guilty  of  so  many  crimes  ?  The 
popes  themselves,  as  he  proved  by  several  examples, 
had  acknowledged  that  they,  in  conjunction  with  all 
other  bishops,  were  bound  by  the  royal  and  imperial 
degrees.  Adrian  might,  for  the  future,  send  as  he 
pleased  his  commands  and  threats  of  excommunication. 
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but  these  could  have  no  authority  or  value  if  not  in 
accordance  with  holy  Scripture  and  the  canons  of  the 
Church.  The  privilege  of  St.  Peter,  said  St.  Leo,  sub- 
sisted as  long  as  the  pope  delivered  righteous  judg- 
ments ;  from  whence,  argued  Charles,  it  followed  that 
in  all  cases  of  unfair  decision  the  privilege  ceased  to 
have  existence.  As  to  the  demand  that  a  person  should 
be  sent  to  Rome  as  accuser  of  the  younger  Hincmar,  in 
the  presence  of  the  pope,  if  Adrian  would  but  request 
permission  from  the  emperor,  his  nephew,  for  a  passage 
through  his  dominions,  Charles  was  ready,  as  soon  as 
the  departure  of  the  heathen  invaders  gave  an  interval 
of  peace  to  his  dominions,  to  march  himself  to  Rome,  in 
the  character  of  the  bishop's  accuser,  followed  by  so 
large  a  number  of  witnesses  as  would  soon  remove  all 
doubt  as  to  the  rightness  of  his  cause.  Finally,  he 
besought  the  pope  never,  henceforward,  to  write  to 
him,  or  to  the  bishops  of  his  dominions,  letters  such  as 
he  had  lately  written,  if  he  would  not  impose  upon  him 
the  necessity  of  treating  them  with  contempt,  and  of 
dismissing  their  bearers  with  indignity  and  disgrace. 
He  was  willing,  at  all  times,  to  pay  attention  and  respect 
to  any  message  from  the  apostolic  see  that  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  tenor  of  Scripture,  and  the  preaching 
of  antiquity,  and  the  decrees  of  the  orthodox  ;  but 
whatever  was  received  of  a  different  character,  and 
whosoever  might  be  the  author  of  the  forgery  or-  com- 
pilation, should  be  refused  and  denied  admission.^ 

Reference  has  been  already  made  to  Adrian's  answer 
to  the  king.  It  was  in  this  letter,  the  last  of  this  pope's 
extant  epistles,  that  he  promised  to  make  Charles  the 

r  The  reference  in  this  sentence  is  doubtless  to  the  false  decretals. 
Ii2 
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Bald  emperor,  in  the  event  of  his  surviving  his  nephew 
Louis.  The  tone  of  the  letter  is  altc^ether  as  c<Hicilia- 
tory,  or  even  as  flattering,  as  that  of  former  letters  had 
heen  the  contrary.  As  he  had  charged  the  kii^  before 
with  perjury,  tyranny,  robbery  of  the  Church,  and  other 
crimes,  he  spoke  now  of  his  wisdom  and  piety,  his  jus- 
tice and  liberality  towards  all  the  Churches  and  monas- 
teries of  France.  He  apologised  for  the  messages  of 
which  Charles  had  so  vehemently  complained,  and 
asserted  that  they  must  either  have  been  drawn  from 
him  by  surprise,  or  extorted  from  him  during  his  sick- 
ness, or  composed  by  foigery  in  his  name.  Although 
still  expressing  a  wish  that  the  younger  Hincmar  should 
be  permitted  to  come  to  Rome,  he  acknowledged  that 
he  appeared  to  have  been  justly  deposed,  and  promised 
to  have  the  trial  renewed  in  the  canonical  way,  by  the 
appointment  of  l^ates  to  attend  a  council  of  bishops  in 
France.  He  also  promised  to  interfere  in  no  way  with 
the  rights  of  metropolitans,  yet  desired  that  when  a 
bishop  appealed  to  Rome  he  might  be  allowed  to  make 
the  journey. 

This  letter  was  written  in  the  year  872,  and  soon 
afterwards  Adrian  died.  The  struggle  between  the 
bishops  of  France  and  the  pope,  on  the  subject  of  the 
younger  Hincmar,  unlike  the  previous  contests  of  which 
Rothad  and  Wul£id  had  been  the  occasion,  terminated 
in  Adrian's  defeat.  He  yielded  now,  as  Hincmar  of 
Rheims  and  the  prelates  who  joined  with  him  had 
yielded  to  the  papal  orders  for  the  restoration  of  Rothad 
and  of  the  clerg3rmen  ordained  by  archbishop  Ebo.  He 
referred  his  change  of  views  respecting  the  character  of 
Charles  to  information  given  him  by  Actard  ;  but  it  is 
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plain  that  the  bishop  of  Nantes  could  have  told  him 
little  about  the  a£fairs  of  the  kingdom  and  Church  of 
France  of  which  he  was  ignorant  before,  and  certainly 
no  circumstances  then  reported  for  the  first  time  could 
have  changed  his  opinion  in  reference  to  the  right  of 
appeal  to  Rome,  or  the  respect  due  to  metropolitans. 
The  tone  of  the  epistle  written  by  Charles,  or  by  Hinc- 
mar,  at  his  command,  and  that  penned  with  no  less 
firmness  by  the  fathers  of  Douzi,  produced  the  effect ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  if  on  other  occasions  the  Gallican 
bishops  had  replied  to  the  pretensions  of  the  pope  in 
a  similar  style,  the  result  of  the  disputes  between  the 
Church  of  France  and  the  see  of  Rome  might  have  been 
different* 

Hincmar  of  Laon  continued  in  banishment  or  confine- 
ment, and  pope  John,  the  successor  of  Adrian,  con- 
firmed his  deposition.  After  a  time  Hadenulf  was 
appointed  and  consecrated  bishop  of  the  vacant  diocese. 
The  confirmation  was  delivered  to  Charles  the  Bald  on 
the  day  of  his  coronation  as  emperor,  and  the  date  of 
Hadenulf 's  election,  by  the  clergy  and  people  of  Laon, 
was  March,  A.D.  876.  No  reason  is  given  for  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  see  was  vacant. 

While  Charles  was  absent  from  France,  the  king  of 
Germany,  as  has  been  already  related,  invaded  his 
dominions,  although  joined  by  a  smaller  number  of  his 
brother's  subjects  than  he  had  had  reason  to  expect. 
King  Louis  was  supported,  either  publicly  or  in  private, 
by  many  influential  men  in  France  ;  and  the  new  em- 
peror had  ground  for  suspecting  that  the  deposed  bishop 
of  Laon  was  taking  as  active  a  share  in  the  enterprise 
as  his  confinement  or  banishment  permitted.    He,  there- 
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fore,  inflicted  on  him  the  same  punishment  that  his  schi 
Carloman  had  already  suffered ;  he  was  deprived  of  his 
eyesight,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  Charles 
continued  in  prison. 

In  the  year  878  pope  John,  as  will  be  related  more 
at  length  in  the  following  chapter,  went  into  France,  and 
held  a  Council  at  Troyes.  The  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
with  six  other  metropolitans,  was  present ;  and  among 
the  sufiragans  was  Hadenulf  of  Laon.  The  blind 
bishop  sent  notice  to  the  pope  that  he  had  a  petition  or 
complaint  to  present  to  the  council,  and,  on  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  place  of  assembly,  gave  a  narrative  of  his 
sufferings  and  wrongs.  He  began  with  the  Council  of 
Douzi ;  thither,  he  said,  that  his  uncle  had  summoned 
him,  to  answer  certain  charges  that  were  brought  against 
him.  As  he  was  making  his  way  with  all  diligence  to 
the  appointed  place,  he  was  attacked  by  a  party  of 
armed  men,  forcibly  separated  from  the  sheep  of  his 
flock,  who  were  following  him  to  the  council,  plundered 
of  all  his  goods,  and  in  that  state  conducted  to  Douzi. 
King  Charles  was  waiting  for  him  there,  with  a  written 
document  in  his  hand,  in  which  he  charged  him  with 
perjury,  simply  because  he  had  sent  a  message  to  Rome 
without  his  permission,  and  pretended  that  he  had  falsely 
accused  him  to  the  pope.  He  was  quite  ready,  as  he 
asserted,  to  reply  to  any  questions,  but,  in  reference  to 
those  advanced  by  the  king,  had  remcHistrated  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  canons,  a  man  who  had  been  plundered 
and  seized  by  an  armed  force  cannot  be  compelled  to 
answer.  He  also  told  the  archbishop  on  that  occasion 
that  he  was  his  open  enemy,  and  that  all  the  persecution 
which  he  endured,  both  from  him  and  from  Charles, 
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was  in  consequence  of  his  appeal  to  the  holy  see.  He 
had  likewise  quoted  the  decrees  of  pope  Julius  and 
pope  Felix,  authorizing  such  an  appeal.  Moreover  he 
had  letters  from  Adrian  urging  him  to  proceed  at  once 
to  Rome.  But  all  his  arguments  were  useless ;  and 
his  uncle  pronounced  against  him  the  sentence  of  depo- 
sition, in  the  midst  of  the  tears  and  groans  of  all  the 
other  bishops,  who  had  no  feelings  of  hostility  towards 
him ;  they  signed  the  sentence  with  regret,  and  added 
to  their  signature  a  clause  saving  the  judgment  of  the 
holy  see.  Afterwards  he  was  banished  and  kept  in 
confinement,  and  sometimes  in  irons,  and  at  the  end  of 
two  years  deprived  of  sight.  As  soon  as  he  was  set  at 
liberty  he  had  lost  no  time  in  presenting  himself  before 
the  pope,  praying  for  a  judgment  according  to  law. 

The  falsity  of  this  story  is  proved  by  the  acts  of  the 
Council  of  Douzi,  which  represent  Charles  as  satisfac- 
torily disproving  the  same  charges  then  brought  against 
him  by  the  younger  Hincmar.  The  archbishop  of 
Rheims  was  directed  by  John  to  prepare  his  answer  to 
the  accusations  or  complaints  of  his  nephew.  The 
pope,  however,  had  apparently  no  intention  of  renewing 
a  dispute  in  the  prosecution  of  which  the  see  of  Rome 
had  gained  little  credit;  without  waiting  for  a  reply 
he  decided,  when  the  council  was  approaching  its  ter- 
mination, that  the  decree  of  the  bishops  at  Douzi  must 
hold  good,  and  that  Hadenulf  should  continue  to  govern 
the  Church  of  Laon.  Hadenulf  himself,  an  aged  man, 
and  one  who  had  little  taste  for  the  delights  of  autho- 
rity, especially  if  liable  to  be  contested  by  another 
claimant,  petitioned  the  pope  and  council,  and  king 
Louis  the  Stammerer,  who  was  present,  for  permission 
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to  resign  his  dignity  and  to  retire  into  a  convait.  The 
request  was  refused ;  but  some  friends  of  the  younger 
Hincmar  obtained  leave  for  the  deposed  prelate  to  chant 
a  mass, — a  concession  which  they  doubtless  wished  to 
represent  as  virtually  setting  aside  the  sentence  of  depri- 
vation, but  which  the  pope  and  king  probably  regarded 
solely  as  an  act  of  kindness,  that  might  perhaps  be  some 
consolation  to  the  unfortunate  bishop.  They  were, 
however,  but  little  prepared  for  the  publicity  given  to 
the  proceedings,  and,  with  the  other  members  of  the 
council,  were  surprised  at  the  introducticm  to  their  pre- 
sence of  the  sightless  Hincmar,  clothed  in  episcopal 
robes.  From  thence  he  was  conducted  to  die  Church, 
accompanied  by  the  chants  of  his  party,  and  standing 
at  the  altar  bestowed  the  sacerdotal  benedictimi  on  the 
people.  Thenceforward  he  was  permitted  a  certain 
annual  pension,  from  the  revenues  of  the  diocese  of 
Laon,  for  his  support.  He  lived,  however,  bat  a  short 
time;  and  his  uncle,  after  his  death,  ordered  prayers 
and  masses  to  be  said  for  his  soul. 

It  was,  in  all  probability,  the  same  persons  who  had 
shewn  themselves  so  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  younger 
Hincmar  who,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Council  of  Troyes, 
accused  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  before  the  pope,  of 
not  receiving  the  decretal  letters  of  Rome.  The  arch- 
bishop wrote  a  reply  to  this  charge,  which  is  not  now  to 
be  found  among  his  works.  He  maintained  in  it  his 
acknowledgment  and  acceptance  of  all  such  decretals  as 
are  recognized  by  the  councils  of  the  Church,  and  took 
the  opportunity  of  replying,  in  the  same  treatise,  to  the 
unfair  charges  advanced  against  him  by  his  nephew,  in 
his  narrative  delivered  to  the  synod  of  the  proceedings 
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at  the  Council  of  Douzi.  It  was  probably  thought 
useless  to  prosecute  the  question  of  the  decretals  fur- 
ther, although  it  is  plain  that  Hincmar*s  answer  was 
equivalent  to  a  denial  of  the  authority  of  the  collections 
of  Ingelram,  Isidore,  or  his  nephew. 


CHAP.  VIIL 


FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  CHARLES  THE  BALD  TO  THE 
DEPOSITION  AND  DEATH  OF  CHARLES  THE  FAT. 
DEATH  OF  HINCMAR. 


The  new  king  of  France,  Louis  the  Stammerer,  was 
thirty-one  years  of  age  at  the  death  of  his  father,  Charles 
the  Bald.  On  the  late  emperor's  march  into  Italy  he 
had  appointed  his  son,  by  an  edict  of  the  diet  of 
Quiercy,  his  lieutenant  or  viceroy,  during  his  absence 
from  France  ;  but  looking  forward  to  a  new  son  from 
his  wife  Richilde,  and  feeling,  as -is  probable,  little 
affection  for  one  who  had  married  in  opposition  to  his 
wish,  and  had  broken  out  in  open  rebellion  to  his 
authority,  he  had  spoken  of  him  and  of  his  appointment 
in  a  manner  which  proved  that  he  had  little  intention 
of  leaving  him  as  successor  in  his  kingdom.  His  claims, 
however,  were  indisputable,  and  Hincmar  was  among 
the  first  to  salute  him  by  the  tide  of  sovereign ;  and, 
though  prevented  from  hastening  to  join  him  in  person, 
by  his  age  and  infirmity,  sent  him  a  paper  of  advice  for 
his  right  behaviour  in  his  new  position.  He  gave  him 
a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  empire,  from  Char- 
lemagne and  Louis  the  Pious,  and  drew  from  the  nar- 
rative the  conclusion  that  the  new  king's  main  object 
must  be,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  to  hinder 
the  quarrels  for  which  the  sovereign's  death  was  the 
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usual  signal,  among  the  powerful  nobles  of  the  realm. 
As  if  anticipating  some  opposition  to  his  peaceful  suc- 
cession, he  recorded  a  double  declaration  of  the  late 
emperor  in  his  favour,  first  at  Rheims,  and  then  after- 
wards at  Quiercy  ;  on  both  occasions,  he  remarked,  the 
nobles  of  France  were  unanimous  in  their  agreement  to 
the  nomination.  At  the  latter  diet  the  emperor  had 
charged  him  to  take  Boso,  especially,  as  his  adviser ; 
and  Hincmar  counselled  him  to  send,  in  obedience  to 
this  command,  for  that  nobleman,  as  well  as  for  Conrad, 
coimt  of  Paris,  for  the  two  Bernards,  of  whom  one  was 
marquis  of  Gothia  or  Septemania,  and  the  other  count 
of  Auvergne,  and  for  the  abbots  Hugo  and  Goslin,  or, 
as  his  name  is  usually  written,  Gauzelin,  the  latter  the 
late  emperor's  chancellor,  and  the  former  a  wealthy  and 
powerful  nobleman  in  Neustria.  The  archbishop  was, 
in  fact,  well  awajre  that  these  feudatories  shared  between 
them  nearly  the  whole  power  of  France,  and,  perhaps, 
was  acquainted  also  with  the  ambitious  projects,  long 
entertained  by  some  of  them,  for  the  prosecution  of 
which  the  unexpected  death  of  Charles  offered  a  favour- 
able opportunity.  He  besought  him  to  relieve  the 
Church  from  the  burdens  which  had  been  laid  upon  it 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  concluded  with  advising 
him  earnestly  to  lead  a  life  of  justice  and  religion. 

The  first  actions  of  Louis,  before  the  archbishop's 
advice  could  reach  him,  were  such  as  to  render  it  well 
nigh  ineffectual.  Knowing  well  how  little  the  mere 
legitimacy  of  his  claims  to  the  throne  was  likely  to  be 
respected  by  the  powerful  among  his  subjects,  he  had 
bestowed,  with  a  reckless  extravagance,  titles  and 
honours,  fiefs  and  benefices,  on  those  of  his  nobles  who 
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were  near  him  at  the  time  of  his  Other's  death.  By 
such  a  course  he  had  infiriiiged  on  the  provisioiis  of  the 
diet  of  Quiercy,  which  guaranteed  to  a  nohleman's  son 
the  succession  to  his  Other's  titles,  and  thus  established 
as  a  private  or  family  right  of  property  what  it  had 
been  before  in  the  power  of  the  sovereign  to  grant  or 
discontinue  at  his  pleasure.  The  conduct  of  Louis  was 
adopted  as  a  pretext  for  opposition,  on  the  part  of  the 
nobles  mentioned  in  Hincmar's  letter,  to  the  peaceable 
accession  of  the  king.  Boso,  duke  of  Lombardy,  bro- 
ther of  the  empress  Richilde,  had  been  also  created 
count  of  Provence  by  the  late  emperor ;  he  was  related 
by  marriage  to  the  two  Bernards,  of  Auveigne  and 
Lang^edoc ;  and  the  whole  of  southern  France,  with  the 
exception  of  the  western  comer,  may  be  r^;arded  as 
owning  the  dominion  of  these  three  noblemen.  At  this 
time  they  were  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army, 
levied  at  the  command  of  Charles  tiie  Bald,  to  oppose 
the  king  of  Bavaria's  invasion  of  Italy,  but  hitherto  de- 
tained in  France  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  their 
own  schemes.  The  empress  Richilde  had  declared  in 
her  brother's  favour,  and  the  chancellor,  Gauzelin,  who 
possessed  two  of  the  richest  abbacies  of  France,  those 
of  St.  Germain  and  St.  Denys,  was  uncle  to  the  mar- 
quis of  Gothia,  and  joined  the  army  of  the  malcontents, 
which  advanced  as  far  as  Adanay,  in  Champagne.  Here 
they  were  stopped  in  their  progress  by  pacific  letters 
from  Hincmar  and  the  king,  in  which  the  latter  called 
upon  them,  in  his  father's  name,  to  be  his  counsellors 
and  defenders,  and  promised  a  strict  deference  to  their 
advice.  They  decided,  therefore,  to  relinquish  their 
opposition  to  Louis.     Richilde  sent  to  him  his  fatiier's 
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will,  confirming  his  title  to  the  crown,  and  the  royal 
ornaments  which  she  had  brought  with  her  from  her 
coronation  in  Italy.  A  portion  of  the  remainder  of  the 
treasure,  collected  by  her  husband  for  his  last  expe- 
dition, she  expended  in  gaining,  by  bribes  or  presents, 
the  dignity  of  an  abbess  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  irre- 
gularity of  this  proceeding,  her  conduct  in  her  new 
position  was  so  little  consistent  with  the  rules  of  religion 
and  the  Church,  that  Hincmar,  and,  after  his  death,  his 
successor  in  the  see  of  Rheims,  were  compelled  to 
address  to  her  grave  but  ineffectual  censures.  Mean- 
time a  diet  was  appointed  at  Compiegne,  and  there,  on 
the  eighth  of  December,  A.D.  877,  Louis  was  crowned 
by  Hincmar,  in  the  presence  of  these  and  other  nobles 
of  his  realm,  on  taking  an  oath  to  confirm  all  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  all  the  privileges  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  nobles  ;  to  bury  all  remembrance  of 
the  recent  opposition  in  a  general  amnesty  ;  to  maintain 
the  discipline  of  the  Church ;  and  to  entitle  himself  king 
by  tlie  mercy  of  God  and  by  the  election  of  the  people, 
— a  title,  the  latter  clause  of  which* was  inconsistent 
with  the  theory  of  the  Carlovingian  monarchy,  however 
applicable,  in  matter  of  fact,  to  the  real  character  of 
the  French  succession. 

But,  although  the  most  immediate  obstacle  to  his 
assumption  of  the  crown  was  removed  by  the  submis- 
sion of  Gauzelin,  Boso,  and  the  two  Bernards,  Louis 
had  still  other  opponents  scarcely  less  formidable,  and 
his  sovereignty  was,  exclusive  of  their  hostility,  little 
more  than  nominal.  Provence  owned  Boso  as  its  inde- 
pendent king,  in  all  except  name  ;  the  duchy  of  Aqui- 
taine,  the  marquisate  of  Languedoc,  the  counties   of 
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Poitiers    and  Autun,  and,   soon    afterwards,   that  of 
Bourges,  were  equally  under  the  sway  of  one  Bernard, 
while  the  count  of  Auvergne  was  scarcely  less  powerful. 
The  two  latter  nobles  quarrelled  between  themselves 
soon  after  their  reconciliation  with  the  king,  and  the 
marquis  of  Languedoc,  revolting  again  from  the  royal 
authority,  was  stripped  of  his  marquisate  by  an  edict  of 
the  diet  of  Troyes,  held  within  a  short  period  of  the 
coronation,  and  the  forfeited  territory  bestowed  upon 
hie  rival  and  namesake.     Neustria  was  as  little  under 
the  dominion  of  king  Louis,  being  divided  between  the 
chancellor,  the  count  of  Paris,  and  the  abbot  Hugo. 
Gascony  had  of  late  openly  separated  from  France,  and 
was  governed  by  duke  Sancho,  of  Castille,  a  prince 
summoned  by  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  being 
elected  their  sovereign.     At  the  same  time  Brittany 
acknowledged  Alan  the  Great  as  its  independent  king, 
and  Lorraine,  so  frequently  the  object  of  dispute,  was 
contested  by  several  princes,  either  of  whom  had  greater 
power  than  the  king  of  France  towards  making  good 
his  claims,  and  Al  were,  perhaps,  equally  with  him,  en- 
titled to  it  by  right  of  birth.     The  late  king,  Lothaire, 
had  left  a  son  by  his  favourite,  Waldrada,  named  Hugo, 
who,  though  illegitimate,  according  to  the  laws  of  mo- 
rality and  the  Church,  was  r^^arded  by  a  large  party  in 
that  country,  who  considered  the  divorce  between  the 
king  and  his  former  queen  as  legal,  in  the  light  of  their 
lawful  sovereign.     During  the  life  of  Charles  the  Bald 
no  opportunity  for  asserting  his  right  had  seemed  to 
offer  itself;  but,  on  the  accession  of  Louis,  and  the 
opposition  which  he  met  from  the  noblemen  of  France, 
Hugo  collected  a  large  force,  and  ravaged  the  borders 
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of  the  Rhine,  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
Louis,  save  from  the  constantly  repeated  hut  ineffectual 
remonstrances  of  Hincmar.  But  other  more  formidahle 
antagonists  soon  appeared  in  the  persons  of  the  three 
sons  of  the  late  king  of  Germany,  who  at  length  settled 
between  themselves  to  make  a  triple  partition  of  the 
territory,  and  to  enter,  without  dispute,  upon  their  pos- 
session. The  king  of  France  made  no  attempt  to 
defend  Lorraine  firom  either  of  the  parties  claiming  it, 
and  Hugo  was  too  weak  to  think  of  opposing,  success- 
fully, the  united  forces  of  the  three  German  princes. 
Louis  the  Stammerer  sent  a  peaceful  message  to  his 
cousin,  Louis  of  Saxony,  and,  instead  of  contesting,  or 
even  resenting  the  partition,  prayed  him  to  forget  the 
injustice  of  Charles  the  Bald,  in  gaining  unfair  posses- 
sion of  the  empire,  and  to  form  with  him  a  new  treaty 
of  peace  and  friendship. 

Meanwhile  the  death  of  Charles  inspired  Carloman, 
king  of  Bavaria,  with  new  hopes  of  acquiring  the  crown 
of  the  empire.  He  appears  to  have  found  little  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  his  election  as  king  df  Lombardy,  and 
on  writing  to  the  pope,  to  demand  the  pallium  for  the 
new  archbishop  of  Saltzburg,  promised  to  raise  the 
Roman  see  to  higher  dignity  and  power  than  it  had  ever 
yet  enjoyed,  on  condition  of  receiving  from  his  hands 
the  desired  honour.  John  sent  back  no  very  decisive 
answer  ;  and  Carloman,  while  compelled  to  return  into 
Germany,  left  his  interests  in  the  hands  of  Lambert, 
duke  of  Spoleto,  who  had  collected  an  army,  by  the  late 
emperor's  command,  for  the  defence  of  Rome  against 
the  Saracens,  but  who,  on  the  death  of  Charles,  felt 
little  inclined  to  put  himself  and  his  troops  at  the  pope's 
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disposal.  With  no  hope  of  assistance  from  any  one  of 
the  numerous  Christian  princes  who  owned  him  as  head 
of  the  Church,  John  was  forced  to  purchase  the  safety 
of  his  city  by  paying  to  the  infidel  chiefs  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  thousand  marks  of  silver.  He  had  recourse 
also  to  the  emperor  Basil,  but  apparently  without  suc- 
cess, although  a  Greek  army  was  sent  at  this  time  into 
Italy.  Meanwhile  duke  Lambert,  whether  in  pursuance 
of  the  king  of  Bavaria's  interests,  or,  as  is  more  proba- 
ble, from  an  ambition  of  his  own,  set  himself  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  pope,  and  declared  himself  the  sup- 
porter of  the  rights  of  bishop  Formosus  and  others  who, 
as  was  related  before,  had  been  excommunicated  and 
banished  from  Rome ;  he  even  insulted  John  by  ad- 
dressing him,  in  a  letter,  by  the  simple  title  of  your 
lordship,  as  if  he  were  a  mere  lay  nobleman,  instead  of 
the  usual  form  of  your  holiness,  to  which  not  the  pope 
only,  but  all  bishops,  were  entitled.  John  found  him- 
self destitute  of  all  strength  in  Italy,  and  determined  to 
follow  Carloman  across  the  Alps,  and  seek  protecticm 
in  France  or  Germany.  He  was  delayed  for  a  time 
by  the  duke  of  Spoleto,  who,  in  company  with  Adel- 
bert,  duke  or  marquis  of  Tuscany,  marched  to  Rome, 
and  confined  the  pontiff  in  the  Chiurch  of  St  Peter  for 
a  month,  without  permitting  the  approach  of  any  of  his 
friends  or  servants,  and  almost  without  food.  During 
this  time  he  compelled  the  Roman  nobles  to  take  the 
oaths  of  alliance  to  Carloman,  as  their  sovereign. 
After  his  departure,  John  conveyed  all  the  treasure  be- 
longing to  St  Peter's  shrine  to  the  palace  of  the  Late- 
ran,  covered  the  altar  with  sackcloth,  and  ordered  the 
gates  of  the  Church  to  be  closed,  even  to  the  visits  of 
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pilgrims,  who  resorted  thither  from  distant  countries. 
Then,  having  excommunicated  Lambert  and  all  his 
party,  (in  which,  as  it  appears,  he  h^d  no  intention  of 
including  Carloman,)  and  having  despatched  messages 
to  the  archbishop  of  Milan  and  others,  with  notice  of  a 
general  council  to  be  held  in  France,  for  putting  a  stop 
to  all  the  evils  of  the  Church,  he  took  ship,  and  sailed 
to  Genoa,  as  all  the  usual  routes  by  land  were  occupied 
by  Lambert's  forces.  From  Genoa  he  wrote  to  Louis 
the  Stammerer  and  the  three  German  kings,  informing 
them  of  his  arrival,  and  praying  them  to  meet  him  at 
Troyes,  where  he  determined  that  the  council  should  be 
assembled^  for  the  convenience  of  the  bishops  who  were 
summoned  from  Germany.  At  Aries  he  was  met  by 
count  Boso  and  his  wife  Ermengarde,  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Louis.  He  received  the  count  with  the  high- 
est marks  of  distinction  and  esteem,  and  gave  him  to 
understand  that  he  would  assist  him  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  wishes.  He  bestowed  also  upon  Rostang,  arch- 
bishop of  Aries,  the  dignity  of  apostolic  vicar  in  France, 
with  precedence  over  other  metropolitans,  and  the  pri- 
vilege of  judging  in  all  difficult  causes,  with  the  special 
office  of  preventing  his  brother  metropolitans  from  per- 
forming ordinations  until  they  had  received  the  pallium 
from  Rome.  It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  whether,  in 
making  this  appointment,  the  pope  intended  to  super- 
sede a  similar  dignity  before  conferred  upon  Ansegisus, 
archbishop  of  Sens,  or  whether  he  regarded  the  ojl^osi- 
tion  made  to  that  nomination,  at  the  Council  of  Pontyon, 
as  virtually  setting  it  aside,  and  leaving  room  for  the 
substitution  of  a  successor. 

The  Council  and  diet  of  Troyes  was  assembled  for 
Kk 
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the  nth  day  of  August,  A.D.  878.     The  pope  had 
detennined  that  it  should  be  as  mimeiously  attended  as 
became  a  general  synod  in  which  the  head  of  the  Church 
was  to  preside  in  person ;  accordingly  he  wrote  letters 
to  twelve  metropolitans  of  France,  and  those  of  Ger- 
many, desiring  them  to  bring  Iheir  su£Bna^ans  to  the 
meeting  on  the  day  appointed,  to  meet  the  four  kings 
and  the  nobles  of  the  empire.     His  expectati<His  may 
be  imagined  frmn  the  style  of  the  discourse  prepared 
for  the  opening  of  the  proceedings,  in  which  he  addresses 
himself  to  all  the  princes  and  prelates  of  the  earth. 
Eight  archbishops,  however,  accompanied  by  eighteen 
suffiragans,  were  the  whole  number  of  prelates  present, 
in  addition  to  the  pope  himself  and  three  Italian  bishops 
who  formed  part  of  his  suite.     Hincmar  was  amoi^ 
them,  havii^  been  hcMioured  by  a  special  epistle,  ex- 
pressed in  the  highest  terms  of  admiration  and  esteem. 
As  on  other  occasions,  he  acted  during  the  deliberatians 
of  the  council  as  the  acknowledged  chief  among  the 
French  bishops;    but  little  was  brought  fi^rward  or 
accomplished  save  in  compliance  with  the  suggestions 
of  the  pope.     The  injurious  conduct  of  the  duke  of 
Spoleto  was  the  first  subject  noticed.     John  demanded 
of  all  presait  to  join  in  the  excommunicaticHi  which  he 
had  prmiounced  against  this  enemy  of  the  Church ;  and 
Hincmar,  in  the  name  of  his  brother  prelates,  made  a 
declaration  that,  according  to  the   sacred  canons,  he 
c<»d6mDed  those  whom  the  holy  see  condemned,  he 
received  whom  she  received,  he  held  what  she  held,  as 
far  as  was  in  conformity  with  Scripture  and  the  canons 
of  the  Church.     A  similar  sentence  was  also  confirmed 
against  Formosus  and  his  companion  Gregory.    Several 
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complaints  were,  at  the  same  time  heard,  and  decisions 
passed,  not  only  on  points  which  concerned  the  Church, 
but  on  matters  which  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
king  or  his  magistrates  rather  than  of  the  pope.  Some 
of  these  were  directed  against  the  practice  of  translation 
of  a  bishop  or  priest  from  one  see  or  parish  to  another. 
The  person  principally  concerned  in  the  charge  was 
Frotair,  formerly  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  but  now,  by 
the  appointment  of  pope  John  himself,  archbishop  of 
Bourges.  He  abstained  from  presenting  himself  at  the 
council  until  several  times  summoned,  but  on  arriving 
thither  defended  himself  with  success.  In  turn  he 
brou^t  divers  chaises  against  Bernard,  marquis  of 
Gothia,  who  had  lately  made  himself  master  of  Bourges 
and  the  surrounding  territory.  The  marquis  was  cited 
to  attend,  in  company  with  his  viscount  and  some  other 
nobles,  but  paid  little  regard  to  the  summons.  He  was 
accordingly  excommunicated ;  and  his  former  friend 
and  namesake,  the  coimt  of  Auvergne,  was  commissioned 
to  deprive  him  of  his  dignities,  and  permitted  to  take 
possession  of  them  for  himself. 

The  canons  passed  by  the  Council  of  Troyes  contain 
little  worthy  of  remark  ;  they  are  chiefly  on  the  subject 
of  the  respect  and  honour  due  to  the  Church.  The 
concluding  sanction,  however,  or  penalty  under  which 
they  are  to  be  enforced  is  deserving  notice,  pronouncing 
as  it  does  not  only  deprivation  on  all  the  clergy  who 
neglect  to  observe  them,  but  forfeiture  of  property  on 
all  laymen  guilty  of  the  same  offence.  *  Spiritual  cen- 
sures were  usually  the  only  weapons  adopted  by  the 
Church  in  enforcing  her  decrees  upon  her  lay  members, 
but  in  the  Council  of  Troyes  pope  John  appears  to  have 
Kk2 
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acted  not  only  as  the  president  of  the  synod,  or  even  as 
the  spiiitual  head  of  Christendom,  bat  as  temporal  sove- 
reign of  France.  During  the  later  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, Louis  the  Stammerer,  who  had  been  detained 
for  a  time  by  ilhiess,  was  present.  He  seems,  however, 
to  have  taken  little  part  in  the  deliberations  or  decisions 
of  the  council,  and  to  have  witnessed  without  reluctance, 
or  at  any  rate  without  o|^position,  the  assumption  by 
the  pope,  who  was  indeed,  if  the  imperial  crown  was 
still  to  be  regarded  as  hereditary,  also  his  subject. 

Louis,  however,  was  not  emperor,  nor  does  it  appear 
that  he  claimed  or  assumed  the  title,  although  it  was 
possessed  by  his  father,  and  although  no  other  prince 
during  his  reign  was  invested  with  the  imperial  dignity. 
On  the  seventh  of  September,  before  the  ten^ination 
of  the  Council  of  Troyes,  the  pope  repeated  the  cere- 
mony of  the  king's  coronation.  Lotus  perhaps  and  the 
nobles  of  his  kingdom  regarded  the  rqietition  as  no 
more  than  the  expression  of  the  pope's  fiiendship  and 
acknowledgment  of  his  sovereignty,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  John  considered  the  act  as  symbolical  of  the 
power  possessed  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  of  bestowing 
the  crowns  of  all  christian  kingdoms,  as  well  as  of  the 
empire.*  The  king  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  con- 
fer the  same  honour  on  Adelaide,  his  queen.  Some 
years  before  his  father's  death  he  had  married  a  lady 
of  the  name  of  Ansgarde,  daughter  of  count  Harduin, 
who  had  encouraged  him  in  his  rebellion.  At  the  time 
of  his  restoration  to  his  father's  favour  Charles  insisted 
that  he  should  divorce  his  wife,  and  afterwards  gave  him 

*  Cardinal  Baronius  in  ann.  878  says  that  Louis  was  crowned  emperor  by 
the  pope ;  but  this  is  plainly  a  mistake.    See  Pa|[.  Crit  ibid. 
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Adelaide  in  marriage.  Ansgarde  was  still  living  at  the 
time  of  the  Coimcil  of  Troy  es,  and  the  pope  therefore  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  Adelaide  as  the  king's  lawful  wife. 
Before  the  separation  of  the  king  and  bishops,  John, 
who  was  in  want  of  more  than  the  sympathy  of  the 
people  of  France  with  his  misfortunes,  called  upon 
Louis  to  hasten  without  delay  to  the  deliverance  of  Rome, 
on  peril  of  drawing  down  upon  himself  and  his  realm 
the  punishment  visited  upon  those  ancient  kings  who 
spared  the  enemies  of  God.  He  besought  him  to  re- 
turn an  immediate  answer  to  the  request,  tliat  he  might 
seek  for  aid  elsewhere,  if  the  king's  sentiments  on  the 
subject  were  different  from  his  own.  No  answer  was 
returned.  Louis  was  neither  willing  openly  to  reject 
the  pope's  prayer,  and  thus  incur  the  risk  of  transferring 
to  his  cousins  in  Germany  whatever  advantage  might 
be  hoped  from  the  pontifiTs  favour,  nor  had  he  either 
authority  or  inclination  to  send  the  nobles  and  troops  of 
France,  (needed  as  they  were  to  defend  his  country  from 
the  Normans),  into  a  foreign  land,  and  for  the  safety  of 
another  king's  dominions.  He  gave,  however,  a  gene- 
ral order  to  the  bishops  to  assist  the  pope ;  and  from 
the  number  of  their  retainers  and  the  military  character 
and  habits  of  some  of  the  prelates  themselves,  their 
support,  if  they  had  obeyed  the  king,  might  have  been 
little  less  effectual  than  that  of  Louis  himself  or  of  his 
counts.  But  one  bishop  alone,  Agilmard,  of  Clermont, 
accompanied  John,  on  his  return  into  Italy,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  council,  under  the  escort  of  count  Boso. 
Thus  the  Synod  of  Troyes  proved  of  as  little  service  to 
the  temporal  interests  of  Rome  as  it  was  to  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  Church. 
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The  complaint  brought  before  the  synod  by  the 
younger  Hincmar  has  been  already  mentioned.  Two 
other  points  require  notice ;  one  was  the  excommuni- 
cation of  Hugo,  son  of  king  Lothaire,  who  still  con- 
tinued his  ravages  on  the  Rhine,  notwithstanding  an 
oath  of  fidelity  which  he  had  shortly  be£>re  taken  to 
the  king  of  France.  He  was  encouraged  and  assisted 
in  his  depredations  by  a  brother  of  count  Bernard  of 
Languedoc,  who  received  the  same  sentence  from  the 
council.  The  other  point  was  a  dispute  between  Ber- 
tulf,  archbishop  of  Treves,  and  Wala,  bishop  of  Metz, 
his  suffiragan.  The  pope  had,  some  time  before,  be- 
stowed the  pallium  on  Wala,  and  his  metropolitan  being 
informed  of  his  wearing,  in  the  celebration  of  Divine 
Service,  a  vestment  which  he  considered  to  be  peculiar 
to  the  archiepiscopal  dignity,  insisted  that  his  own  per- 
mission was  necessary  for  its  use.  Wala,  on  the  other 
hand,  represented  the  gift  of  the  pope  as  freeii^  him, 
in  this  particular,  from  the  need  of  omsulting  his  me- 
tropolitan, especially  as  four  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
see  of  Metz  had  received  the  same  privilege.  Three 
of  these,  Chrodogang,  Ingelram,  and  Drogo,  are  names 
of  considerable  celebrity.  Hincmar  was  at  last  chosen 
to  arbitrate  in  the  question,  and  persuaded  the  bishop 
of  Metz  to  submit  to  his  superior.** 

Soon  after  the  pope's  departure  from  France  king 
Louis  the  Stammerer  had  an  interview  with  Louis  of 
Saxony,  to  settle  the  division  of  Lorraine.  Nothing 
could  be  determined  without  the  presence  of  the  other 
princes  interested  in  the  territory,  Carloman  of  Bavaria, 
and  Charles  the  Fat,  king  of  Suabia,  or  Germany.     A 

*>  Fleury  52,  ec.  50—55.    Baron.  Ann.  et  Fag.  Crit.  in  ann.  878. 
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second  meeting  was,  therefore,  appointed  for  the  follow- 
ing February  between  the  four  sovereigns ;  but  in  the 
few  months  that  intervened  events  occurred  which 
effectually  prevented  the  interview.  Carloman,  who 
had  suffered  from  illness  for  the  last  two  years,  was 
seized  with  an  attack  of  paralysis,  which  deprived  him 
of  speech  ;  and  his  cousin,  the  king  of  France,  on  his 
way  from  Pontyon  to  Autun,  to  join  count  Bernard,  of 
Auvergne,  in  the  war  with  the  marquis  of  Languedoc, 
was  taken  ill  at  Troyes,  and  carried  from  thence  to 
Compiegne,  where  he  died,  on  the  10th  of  April, 
A.D.  879. 

By  his  first  wife,  Ansgarde,  Louis  had  two  sons,  Louis 
and  Carloman  ;  and  queen  Adelaide,  after  her  husband's 
death,  gave  birth  to  a  posthumous  son,  known  afterwards 
by  the  name  of  Charles  the  Simple.  The  late  king,  on 
his  death-bed,  had  been  compelled,  by  the  courtiers 
who  surrounded  him,  to  make  his  choice  between  his 
two  children ;  and  he  sent,  therefore,  the  royal  orna- 
ments to  his  eldest  son,  to  signify  that  he  appointed 
him  as  his  successor ;  and  Hincmar,  as  the  hereditary 
counsellor  of  the  family,  wrote  letters  of  exhortation  to 
both  the  young  princes,  with  others  to  the  bishops  of 
France,  urging  them  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom with  wisdom  and  diligence.  But  the  new  king 
was  not  permitted  to  assume,  without  opposition,  his 
father's  throne ;  two  parties  were  formed  in  France, 
and  each  summoned  a  diet,  to  take  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  into  consideration.  At  the  head  of  one  was 
the  chancellor  Gauzelin,  who  counted  on  the  support  of 
Bernard,  of  Languedoc,  and  of  the  count  of  Paris  ;  in 
their  name  and  in  that  of  numerous  other  noblemen  he 
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offered  the  crown  of  France  to  Louis,  king  of  Saxony, 
who  had,  but  a  few  months  before,  interchanged  tows 
of  friendship  with  his  lately  deceased  cousin.  He 
readily  acceded  to  the  offer,  and  marched  with  a 
German  army  towards  Metz  and  Verdun,  wasting  the 
country  as  he  went  with  the  most  savage  depredations. 
The  other  party  was  under  the  guidance  of  Hugo,  abbot 
of  St  Martin,  of  Tours,  to  whose  chaige  Louis  the  Stam- 
merer had  recommended  his  children,  on  his  death-bed. 
Of  cfMisiderable  power  himself,  he  was  still  more  for- 
midable by  his  friendship  with  Boso  of  Provence.  Their 
head  quarters  were  fixed  at  Meaux,  from  whence  they 
despatched  a  message  to  the  Saxon  Louis,  with  the  offer 
of  yielding  the  whole  right  of  France  to  the  kingdom  of 
Lorraine,  on  condition  of  his  relinquishing  his  present 
enterprise.  Louis,  acquainted  with  the  strength  of 
Hugo  and  his  allies,  and  anxious,  at  the  same  time,  to 
return  to  Germany,  where  his  brother  Carloman  was 
supposed  to  be  on  the  point  of  death,  accepted  the  con- 
ditions, and  re-crossed  the  Rhine.  Hugo  then  conveyed 
the  two  young  princes,  Louis  the  Third  and  Carloman, 
to  the  abbey  of  Ferri^res,  near  Paris,  and  determining 
that  both  should  share  their  father's  throne,  had  them 
crowned  by  Ansegisus,  archbishop  of  Sens.^ 

Count  Boso  looked  on  the  death  of  Louis  the  Stam- 
merer as  the  fit  occasion  for  making  himself  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  in  tide,  as  he  had  been  before  in 
power  ;  and  the  strong  marks  of  favour  with  which  he 
had  been  lately  distinguished  by  the  pope,  were  an  as- 
surance that  he  should  meet  with  no  opposition  in  the 
only  quarter  from  which  it  might  have  threatened  him. 

•  Sismondi  flrom  Annal.  Bertin.  pp.  236,  237. 
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He  accordingly  summoned  together  the  bishops  of  Pro- 
vence, Dauphiny,  Savoy,  and  Burgundy,  and  addressed 
to  them  arguments  of  so  much  weight,  mingled  with 
promises  and  threats,  that  they  agreed  to  recognise  him 
as  their  king.  His  coronation  took  place  at  Mantaille, 
between  Vieraie  and  Valence,  on  the  fifteenth  of  Octo- 
ber, 879.  Six  archbishops,  of  Vienne,  Lyons,  Taran- 
taise,  Aix,  Aries,  and  Besan^on,  with  seventeen  suffra- 
gans, joined  in  the  ceremony,  and  signed  the  decree  of 
his  election.  The  purport  of  the  decree  was  the  fol- 
lowing : — That,  since  the  death  of  their  late  king,  the 
people  were  in  need  of  a  protector,  and  the  bishops  and 
nobles  had  selected  the  prince  Boso  as  most  capable  of 
defending  them,  and  most  fitted,  by  the  authority  which 
he  had  possessed  under  the  emperor  Charles  and  his 
successor,  as  well  as  from  the  affection  of  pope  John, 
who  regarded  him  as  a  son,  to  be  selected  as  their 
sovereign ;  and  that  accordingly  they  had  elected  and 
consecrated  him  king,  notwithstanding  his  resistance. 
The  decree  was  accompanied  by  a  discourse,  filled  with 
declarations  of  their  zeal  for  religion  and  the  Church, 
but  containing  no  mention  of  the  young  princes,  who 
were  their  rightful  sovereigns,  and  against  whom  they 
were  then  engaged  in  an  act  of  open  rebellion.  The 
answer  of  Boso,  who,  from  his  unscrupulous  prosecution 
of  his  ambitious  schemes,  and  from  his  having  poisoned 
his  former  wife  to  make  room  for  the  emperor's  daugh- 
ter, had  hitherto  appeared  in  a  different  character  from 
that  of  a  humble  and  devoted  servant  of  the  Church,  is 
remarkable  for  its  tone  of  submission,  even  in  this  age 
of  deference  to  episcopal  authority.  '*  It  is  the  warmth 
of  your  charity,"  he  said,  "  which,  inspired  by  Provi- 
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dence,  causes  you  to  raise  me  to  this  office,  to  combat,  in 
my  feebleness,  in  the  service  of  my  holy  mother,  the 
Church  of  the  living  God.  But  I  know  my  own  con- 
dition ;  I  am  but  a  frail  earthen  vessel,  altogether  un- 
worthy of  so  high  a  charge.  I  should  therefore  have  not 
hesitated  in  refusing  the  offer,  had  I  not  been  convinced 
that  it  is  the  Divine  will  which  has  given  you  one 
heart  and  one  soul  in  this  matter.  Assured,  then,  that 
it  is  my  duty  to  obey  priests  who  are  thus  inspired,  as 
well  as  our  other  faithful  friends,  I  forbear  to  stru^le, 
I  dare  not  hesitate  to  yield  to  your  commands;  and 
as  you  have  yourselves  given  me  the  rules  of  conduct 
which  are  to  guide  me  in  my  ^ture  government,  and 
instructed  me  in  the  sacred  laws  of  religion,  I  undertake 
this  great  task  with  confidence.*" 

The  young  kings  of  France,  or  the  abbot  Hugo,  and 
the  other  nobles  who  acted  with  him  as  their  counsel- 
lors, were  ill  disposed  to  suffer,  without  resistance,  the 
seizure  of  so  fair  a  portion  of  their  kingdom  as  Bur- 
gundy and  Provence.  But  their  own  power  was,  of 
itself,  unequal  to  the  conquest  of  Boso ;  their  cousin, 
Louis  of  Saxony,  so  far  from  giving  them  aid,  was  pre- 
paring to  invade  France  a  second  time  ;  and  Carloman 
of  Bavaria  was  dying.  They  resolved,  therefore,  to 
seek  the  protection  of  Charles  the  Fat,  king  of  Suabia, 
and  had  an  interview  with  that  prince  at  Orbe,  as  he 
was  on  his  way  from  Germany  to  demand  of  the  Lom- 
bards and  the  pope  the  crown,  which  the  death  of  his 
brother  Carloman  must  shortly  deprive  of  an  owner. 
Charles  was  unwilling  to  delay  his  journey  at  the  time, 

'  Quoted  by  Sismondi  from  the  Acta  of  the  Council  of  Montaille.  pp.  241 . 
242.  ^'^ 
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but  promised,  on  his  return,  to  assist  his  cousins  in 
chastising  the  usurper  of  Provence  ;  and  the  two  French 
kings,  in  the  mean  time,  during  the  first  months  of  the 
year  880,  turned  their  arms,  with  success,  against  the 
Normans.  The  threatened  invasion  of  the  Saxon  king 
took  place  at .  the  same  time  ;  no  army  appeared  to 
hinder  his  prc^ess,  but,  on  arriving  at  Attigny,  he 
found  the  French  people  so  little  inclined  to  give  him 
their  support,  that  he  resolved  on  relinquishing  the 
enterprise,  and,  afler  ratifying  the  former  treaty,  by 
which  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine  had  been  ceded  to  him, 
and  receiving,  in  addition,  the  portion  of  that  territory 
which  yet  belonged  to  France,  he  returned  with  his 
army  as  before  to  Germany. 

Neustria  and  Aquitaine  alone  now  remained  to  the 
kings  of  France,  and  these  provinces  were  so  wasted  by 
Norman  invasions  that  they  contained  hardly  a  single 
town  or  monastery  which  had  not  suffered  more  or  less 
from  their  depredations.  The  brothers,  however,  de- 
termined to  divide  between  them  the  remainder  of  their 
inheritance,  and,  at  a  diet  at  Amiens,  in  the  month  of 
March,  it  was  agreed  that  Louis  the  Third  should  be, 
henceforth,  king  of  Neustria,  and  Carloman  of  Aqui- 
taine. After  each  of  the  sovereigns  had  put  his  own 
dominions  into  as  secure  a  position  as  his  resources 
permitted,  they  again  joined  their  forces,  and  directed 
their  march  towards  Burgundy,  and  were  met  by  their 
cousin,  Charles,  on  his  return  from  Lombardy.  He  had 
been  unsuccessful,  for  the  present,  in  his  attempt  to 
gain  that  kingdom,  as  his  brother  Carloman  lived  till 
the  spring  of  880  ;  but  letters  from  John  gave  him 
hope  of  acquiring,  at  no  distant  period,  the  higher  dig- 
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nity  of  emperor.  Meanwhile  he  united  with  his  cousins 
in  attacking  the  new  king  of  Provence.  Boso  made  no 
attempt  to  defend  himself  in  the  field ;  the  town-  of 
Matisco,  or  M&con,  quickly  yielded  to  the  allied  forces, 
andy  on  their  advance  to  besiege  Vienne,  he  fled  from 
the  country,  leaving  his  wife  and  daughter  in  the  city. 
While  engaged  in  the  siege,  Charles  received  an  in- 
viation  from  the  pope,  which  hastened  his  return  to 
Rome ;  and  his  cousins,  unable,  without  his  help,  to 
carry  their  conquest  further,  were  forced  to  content 
themselves  with  the  advantages  already  gained,  and  with 
the  virtual  relinquishment  of  his  kingdom  by  the  flight 
of  Boso. 

Charles  the  Fat  arrived  in  Rome  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  year,  and  was  crowned,  emperor  by  the  pope,  on 
Christmas-day.  The  imperial  sceptre  was  understood 
to  include  that  of  Lombardy,  with  which,  until  the 
election  of  the  last  king,  it  had  been  always  joined 
since  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  Carloman  had  indeed 
left  no  legitimate  son  to  succeed  him  in  the  latter  king- 
dom, and  Amulf,  his  natural  son,  could  advance  no 
claim  which  would  interfere  with  his  uncle's  right. 
Louis  of  Saxony,  however,  who  had  no  children  of  his 
own  now  living,  took  his  nephew  under  his  protection, 
and  bestowed  upon  him  the  province  of  Carinthia ; 
some  years  afterwards  he  became  king  of  Germany, 
and  emperor. 

From  the  time  of  his  elevation  to  the  imperial  throne 
Charles  appears  to  have  occupied  a  station,  as  head  of 
the  Carlovingian  family,  which  had  not  been  acknow- 
ledged in  any  emperor  since  the  reign  of  Louis  the 
Pious.     His  cousins  of  France  were  not  unwilling  to 
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look  Up  to  him  as  their  superior,  and  to  act  under  his 
orders ;  at  his  bidding,  they  held  a  conference  with 
the  bastard  Hugo,  who,  afler  coining  to  an  agreement 
with  the  king  of  Saxony  to  accept  certain  fiefs,  in  lieu 
of  his  claims  upon  Lorraine,  violated  the  compact,  and 
was  pursuing  his  former  system  of  plunder  ;  and  shortly 
afterwards,  as  his  lieutenants,  rather  than  as  independent 
sovereigns,  they  engaged  in  a  campaign  against  him,  as 
a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  tlie  empire.  To  Charles,  in 
the  same  character  as  head  of  his  family,  Hincmar  ad- 
dressed an  earnest  letter  of  exhortation,  to  prove  him- 
self a  faithful  guardian  to  his  young  cousins ;  and  it 
was,  perhaps,  in  virtue  of  this  request,  that  his  superi- 
ority was  so  openly  assumed,  and  so  peaceably  acknow- 
ledged, within  the  realm  of  France.  Louis  the  Third, 
however,  gave  considerable  proof  of  military  courage ; 
he  appears  to  have  made  a  more  systematic  opposition 
to  the  Normans  than  had  been  usual  during  tiie  last 
thirty  years,  and  in  August,  A.D.  881,  the  annalists  of 
the  time  record  an  important  victory  gained  over  these 
invaders,  in  which  as  many  as  nine  thousand  of  their 
horsemen  were  left  dead  upon  the  field.  The  Norman 
army,  driven  from  France,  had  still  strength  sufficient, 
afier  so  great  a  loss,  to  carry  their  devastations  into  the 
neighbouring  territory  of  Louis  the  Sax(»i.  Here  they 
met  with  little  opposition  ;  Cambray,  Treves,  and  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  were  pillaged  in  succession,  and  the  royal 
chapel  of  the  last-mentioned  town  they  converted  into  a 
stable  for  their  horses.  They  continued  their  march 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  Cologne  and  Bound. 
Nor  did  the  monks  and  others,  who  fled  before  them, 
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find  any  place  of  refuge  and  safety  until  they  bad 
reached  the  walls  of  Mentz.* 

The  fidelity  of  Louis  the  Third  towards  his  cousin,  the 
emperor,  met  with  a  severe  trial  shortly  after  the  coro- 
nation of  Charles,  at  Rome.     The  king  of  Saxony  died 
at  Frankfort  early  in  the  year  882,  and  a  large  party  of 
German  noblemen  waited  upon  the  young  king  of 
France,  whose  energy  against  the  common  foe  appeared 
in  a  favourable  contrast  to  their  late  sovereign's  pusil- 
lanimity, with  the  offer  of  the  vacant  crown.     Charles 
the  Fat,  however,  was,  beyond  all  dispute,  his  brother's 
rightful  heir,  and  his  dominion  now  included,  in  addition 
to  Italy  and  Lorraine,  the  whole  territory  possessed  by 
his  father,  the  king  of  Germany.     Motives  alike  of 
prudence  and  of  gratitude  forbade  Louis  to  accept  the 
offer  of  the  German  nobles ;   yet  he  sent  one  of  his 
counts,  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  to  accom- 
pany them  on  their  return,  nominally  for  the  purpose  of 
making  head  against  the  Normans,  who  remained  in 
large  force  upon  the  Rhine,  and  in  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many, but  perhaps  commissioned  also  to  discover  whe- 
ther the  people  of  Saxony  were  united  in  their  desire  to 
elect  him  as  their  king.     At  the  same  time  he  set  out 
on  a  march  towards  Tours,  whither  he  had  summoned 
the  duke  and  nobles  of  Brittany  to  meet  him,  in  order 
to  conclude  with  Hastings,  the  Norman  chief  in  Aqui- 
taine,  some  treaty  which  might  restore  peace  to  his 
dominions.     As  he  was  passing  through  an  estate,  the 
royal  cavalcade  was  met  by  the  daughter  of  the  Frank- 

•  Annal.  Bertin.  Fuld.  etc.    Ap.  Sismondi,  pp.  245—247.    £t  Pag.  Crit. 
«dAn.881.G.4. 
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ish  nobleman  who  owned  it.  Struck  by  the  young 
lady's  beauty,  Louis  stopped  his  horse,  and  called  her 
to  his  side,  but  the  maiden  was  terrified  at  the  king's 
address,  and  took  flight  towards  her  father's  castle, 
which  stood  at  no  great  distance ;  Louis  spurred  his 
horse  in  pursuit,  but,  in  attempting  to  follow  her  through 
the  open  gateway,  struck  his  head  against  the  arch,  was 
thrown  from  his  charger,  and  was  conveyed,  in  a 
wounded  state,  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Denys.  There 
he  died  on  the  fifth  of  August,  882,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, after  a  reign  of  a  little  more  than  three  years  from 
his  father's  death,  during  which  time  he  had  given  pro- 
mise of  more  spirit  and  energy  than  had  been  usually 
displayed  of  late  by  the  princes  of  his  family. 

It  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  year  preceding  the 
events  of  the  last  paragraph,  to  relate  some  circum- 
stances in  which  Hincmar  was  engaged,  in  the  two 
concluding  years  of  his  life,  and  which  form  the  subject 
of  some  of  his  latest  extant  letters  or  treatises.  At  the 
age  of  seventy- five  years,  and  weighed  down  with 
bodily  infirmity,  from  unremitted  care  and  toil,  and 
from  the  austerities  of  his  daily  life  greater  than  might 
have  otherwise  accompanied  even  so  advanced  an  age, 
he  presided  at  a  Council  of  several  provinces,  at  Fismes, 
a  town  of  his  own  diocese,  in  April,  A.D.  881.'  The 
canons  passed  on  this  occasion  had  reference,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  monastic  establishments  for  both  sexes, 
and  ordered  that  the  royal  commissioners  and  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  should  join  in  the  regular  inspection  of 
all  conventual  houses,  and  should  prepare  statements,  to 

'  Held  in  the  Chnrch  of  St  Macra.    The  name  Fismes  was  derived  Arom 
its  being  "  in  finibus''  of  the  dioceses  of  Rheinis  and  Soissons. 
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be  laid  before  the  king,  of  all  particulars  connected 
with  their  management.  The  canon  was  introduced  by 
the  quotation  of  a  passage  from  St.  Gelasius,  which 
finds  frequent  place  in  Hincmar's  various  works,  on  the 
distinction  of  the  royal  and  sacerdotal  powers.  The 
fathers,  or,  probably,  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  who 
drew  up  the  acts  of  the  Council,  exhorted  their  young 
king,  Louis,  to  great  circumspection  of  conduct,  re- 
minding him  of  the  precarious  position  which  he  occu- 
pied, as  king  ;  in  which  it  was  doubtless  their  intention 
to  allude  to  a  large  party  of  malcontents,  who  still  ob- 
jected to  the  reign  of  Louis,  on  the  alleged  ground  of 
his  illegitimacy.  They  proposed  to  him  the  example 
of  Charlemagne,  who  always  kept  in  his  presence  three 
of  the  wisest  of  his  counsellors,  and  who  had  at  hand, 
on  all  occasions,  tablets,  in  which  he  noted  down  every 
scheme  which  occurred  to  him,  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  or  of  his  kingdom. 
We  learn,  from  the  same  documents,  that  similar  crimes 
and  irregularities  to  those  of  which  so  frequent  com- 
plaint was  made  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
such  as  the  forcible  abduction  of  women,  and  the  pillage 
of  Churches  and  monasteries,  were  perpetrated  to  a 
lamentable  extent  throughout  France, — ^a  state  of  cir- 
cumstances at  which  we  need  not  wonder,  if  the  various 
political  parties,  and  the  discontent  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  noblemen,  who  were  the  only  magistrates 
with  authority  or  power  to  enforce  the  law,  are  taken 
into  consideration. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year  the  decease  of  Odo, 
bishop  of  Beauvais,  took  place.  The  clergy  and  people 
of  the  diocese  elected  to  succeed  him  a  person  of  the 
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name  of  Rodulf,  who,  on  being  presented  for  confirm- 
ation to  the  bishops  appointed  to  hold  a  court  for  that 
purpose,  was  rejected  on  the  ground  of  incompetency. 
A  second,  of  the  name  of  Anoratus,  met  with  no  better 
fate  ;  and  the  Council  of  Fismes,  which  assembled  im- 
mediately afler  the  latter  act  of  rejection,  determined 
that  the  usual  electors  had  forfeited  their  right  of 
choice,  by  fixing  on  two  incompetent  persons,  and  that 
this  devolved,  in  consequence,  on  the  bishops  of  the 
province.  They  therefore  sent  some  of  their  number 
as  a  deputation  to  the  king,  with  a  written  petition  that 
he  would  permit  them  to  exercise  their  privilege  of 
choosing  a  bishop  for  the  vacant  see,  and  that  he  would, 
on  their  presenting  to  him  the  object  of  their  choice, 
confirm  him  in  his  dignity.  They  supported  their 
request  by  a  precedent,  which  had  occurred  in  this  very 
diocese.  The  clergy  and  people  of  Beauvais  had  before 
chosen  to  be  their  bishop  a  person  who  was  rejected 
for  ignorance  and  immorality,  and  Odo  had  then  been 
elected  by  the  bishops  of  the  province  ;  and,  on  being 
sent  by  them  to  the  emperor,  Louis,  had  received  con- 
firmation and  an  order  for  consecration  from  him.  The 
young  king  was  persuaded  to  reject  the  petition,  and  to 
nominate  a  person  of  the  name  of  Odacer,  and  a  mes- 
sage was  sent  to  the  Council  signifying  the  royal  choice, 
and  requesting  Hincmar  and  the  bishops  to  elect  him. 
It  was  discovered,  on  examination,  that  Odacer  was 
unfit,  in  some  way,  for  the  office,  and  the  election  was 
refused,  although  we  may  gather  from  the  sequel  that 
even  had  he  been  otherwise  eligible,  the  Synod  of  Fismes 
would  have  declined  complying  with  the  king's  com- 
mand, on  the  ground  of  interference  with  episcopal 
l1 
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election.  The  courtien  of  Louis  expressed  much  in- 
dignation  at  the  refusal,  and  scrupled  not  to  say  that 
the  king's  permission  to  elect  was  to  he  r^arded  as 
equivalent  to  a  command  to  choose  the  person  appointed 
by  himself,  as  well  as  that  all  the  temporalities  belong- 
ing to  dioceses  within  his  realm  were  in  his  power,  and 
might  be  bestowed  according  to  his  pleasure.  Louis 
himself  wrote  in  more  respectful  terms  to  the  arch- 
bishop, praying  him  to  consent  to  the  election  and  con- 
secration of  Odacer,  and  promising,  as  a  compensaticHi, 
to  confer  the  royal  favour  on  Hincmar's  friends ;  he 
implied,  however,  a  doubt  which  was  displeasing  and 
injurious  to  the  archbishop,  by  expressing  a  hope  that 
he  would  exhibit  the  same  fidelity  towards  himself 
which  he  had  always  shown  to  his  predecessors.  He 
assured  him  that  he  was  ready  to  follow  his  counsels,  in 
civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

Hincmar  replied,  in  a  letter  of  considerable  length. 
He  exposed  the  inconsistency  of  the  view  maintained 
at  court,  that  the  bishops,  on  receiving  permission  to 
elect,  were  bound  to  choose  the  person  proposed  by 
the  king  ;  and  showed  that  not  only  the  canons  of  Nice 
and  the  laws  of  the  Church  generally  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  the  metropolitans  free  consent  to  the  choice 
of  a  bishop,  but  that  the  capitulars  of  Charlemagne  and 
Louis  the  Pious  ordered  that  the  election  should  be  by 
the  clergy  and  people  of  the  vacant  diocese,  that  it 
should  be  conducted  without  favour  or  reward,  and  that 
the  sole  qualifications  required  should  be  a  virtuous 
life,  and  the  gift  of  wisdom.'     It  was  plain,  he  said, 

I  Among  the  French  Councils  which  ordered  fireedom  of  election  that  of 
Aries,  A.D.  452,  directs  the  bishops  of  the  province  to  choose  three  persons, 
out  of  whom  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  diocese  are  to  select  one ;  that  of 
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from  every  ordinance  on  the  subject,  that  the  royal 
assent  alone  was  recognised,  and  not  the  royal  election. 
Both  of  the  opinions  which  had  been  so  boldly  laid 
down  by  the  court  on  this  subject  and  on  the  king's 
right  to  dispose,  at  his  will,  of  ecclesiastical  property, 
Hincmar  attributed  to  the  suggestion  of  Satan.  In 
opposition  to  such  opinions  he  reminded  the  king  of  the 
promise  made  at  his  coronation,  and  presented  to  God 
on  the  altar,  in  the  presence  of  the  bishops,  and  ex- 
horted him  to  have  it  read  in  the  audience  of  his  coun- 
sellors. In  that  promii^e  he  had  used  the  expression 
"  let  us  unite,  me  as  king,  and  you  as  priests  of  God, 
worthily  to  fulfil  our  ministry,  in  Divine  as  in  human 
things."  For  himself  he  expressed  a  hope  that  he 
should  always  remain  faithful  to  the  king  ;  he  said  that 
he  had  laboured  much  in  promoting  his  accession,  and 
besought  him  not  to  return  evil  for  good,  by  forcing 
him,  after  having  spent  thirty-six  years  in  his  episcopal 
office  in  honour,  to  bring  disgrace  upon  himself  at  last, 
by  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  Church.  If  Odacer 
attempted  to  possess  himself  by  force  of  the  Church  of 
Beauvais,  Hincmar  declared  that  he  would  lay  upon 
him  a  sentence  which  would  prevent  him  from  exercis- 
ing, in  future,  any  spiritual  function  whatever  in  the 
diocese  of  Rheims.  In  reply  to  the  king's  offer  to  pro- 
mote the  archbishop's  friends,  he  informed  him  that  he 
had  none  to  recommend,  save  the  poor,  whom  he  beg- 
ged him,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  salvation,  to  take  under 

Clermont,  A.D.  549  or  550,  makes  the  royal  consent  necessary,  but  declares 
that  if  the  election  is  constrained,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  null,  and  the  person 
so  chosen  can  never  afterwards  become  bishop.  King  Clotaire  II.  A.D.  615, 
permitted  the  clergy  and  people  to  elect  freely,  reserving  to  himself  the  con- 
firmation. The  Council  of  Rheims,  A.D.  625,  decrees  that  no  one  is  to  be 
considered  bishop  unless  chosen  with  the  will  of  the  people,  the  consent  of 
the  bishops  of  the  province,  and  unless  he  is  also  a  native  of  the  diocese. 

l\2 
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his  protection.  The  letter  concluded  with  a  repetition 
of  his  request  for  the  free  exercise  of  the  privilege  of 
election. 

Louis  answered  in  a  tone  of  harshness  and  reproach. 
He  said  that  he  could  regard  Hincmar's  refusal  to  con- 
sent to  Odacer*s  consecration  in  no  other  light  than  as  a 
rejection  of  his  kingly  rights,  and  a  determined  resist- 
ance to  his  will.  If  he  had  experienced  such  treatment 
from  an  equal  he  would  have  employed  his  power,  as 
king,  in  revenge  for  the  insult ;  but  as  it  came  from  a 
subject  he  should  meet  it  with  contempt.  He  threat- 
ened, however,  that  he  would  summon  the  bishops  of 
his  own  realm  and  those  of  his  brother  and  cousins,  to 
come  to  a  decision  in  conformity  with  the  royal  dignity, 
and  if  that  court  should  be  unsuccessfrd,  he  would  em- 
ploy other  means  for  effecting  his  purpose. 

The  threats  contained  in  this  letter  drew  from  the 
archbishop  a  bold  and  vigorous  protest.  The  king  had 
reproached  him  with  conduct  very  different  from  that 
of  a  father  towards  a  beloved  son,  in  refusing  his  re- 
quest, to  which  Hincmar  replies  by  quoting  the  words 
of  St.  James,  "  Ye  ask  and  receive  not,  because  ye  ask 
amiss,**  but  expressed  his  readiness  to  grant  every  re- 
quest that  was  not  contrary  to  the  Divine  will.  After 
explaining  some  misapprehensions,  which  had  arisen 
from  the  fault  of  the  messenger  who  carried  the  letters, 
he  remarked  upon  the  assertion  that  the  king  would 
treat  him,  as  his  subject,  with  contempt.  A  bishop  is 
not  chosen  by  the  king,  he  said,  to  govern  the  Church, 
but  the  king  is  chosen  by  the  bishops  and  the  rest  of 
the  faithfril  in  his  dominions  to  govern  in  obedience  to 
law.     It  was  to  the  bisliops,  not  to  kings,  that  our 
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Lord  said,  "  He  that  honoureth  you  honoureth  me,  and 
he  that  despiseth  you  despiseth  me."  We  fear  not  to 
give  account  to  the  assembled  bishops  of  this  or  other 
realms  of  our  conduct  in  this  affair,  for  it  has  been  done 
in  obedience  to  the  same  evangelical  and  apostolical 
writings,  the  same  canons  of  the  Church,  the  same 
decrees  of  the  holy  see,  which  they  recognise  as  law. 
But  if  you  continue  in  the  course  of  action  now  begun, 
remember  the  account  which  may  soon  be  given ;  the 
emperor  Louis  lived  not  so  long  as  his  father,  nor 
Charles  the  Bald  as  Louis,  nor  your  father  as  Charles. 
When  you  stand  in  the  Church  at  Compiegne,  cast 
down  your  eyes,  and  ask  where  your  father  is,  and 
where  your  grandfather ;  and  then  think  not  to  raise 
yourself  in  rebellion  against  him  who  died  and  rose 
again  for  you,  and  henceforth  dies  no  more.  Even 
now  your  end  draws  nigh,  continued  the  archbishop,  as 
if  prophetically  ;  but  the  Church  and  its  rulers,  under 
Christ,  its  chief  ruler,  shall  subsist,  as  he  has  promised, 
for  ever.  In  answer  to  the  assertion  that  if  other  means 
failed  Louis  would  do  what  reason  demanded  of  him  to 
enforce  his  will,  Hincmar  wrote  thus  : — I  see  well  that 
this  is  said  to  intimidate  me ;  but  you  have  no  power 
save  that  which  is  given  you  from  on  high,  and  whether 
it  is  by  your  means  or  not  that  it  shall  please  God  to 
call  me  from  this  prison,  I  mean  from  this  aged  and 
feeble  body,  I  am  ready  to  go,  I  long  to  see  him,  not 
for  any  merit  of  my  own,  for  I  have  deserved  nought 
but  evil,  but  for  his  mercy  and  of  his  free  grace.  If  I 
have  sinned  in  consenting  to  your  election,  against  the 
wish  and  threats  of  many  opponents,  I  pray  that  you 
may  be  permitted  to  punish  me  for  it  in  this  life,  that  I 
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may  escape  punishment  in  the  life  to  comq.     And  since 
you  lay  so  much  to  heart  the  election  of  Odacer,  infoim 
me  of  the  time  at  which  the  bishops  of  the  province  of 
Rheims,  with  those  who  were  deputed  to  wait  upon  you 
from  the  Council  of  Fismes,  may  assemble  to  decide 
on  the  cause.     If  I  am  still  alive  I  will  cause  myself  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  place  of  meeting ;  let  Odacer,  with 
his  electors,  whether  they  are  courtiers  or  the  people  of 
the  diocese,  present  himself,  and,  if  it  is  your  pleasure, 
come  yourself,  or  send  your  deputies  to  appear  for  you. 
We  will  see  then  whether  Odacer  has  entered  or  not  by 
the  door  into  the  sheepfold.     But  if  he  refuse  to  come, 
let  him  know  that  we  will  seek  him  out,  wherever  he 
may  be  within  our  province  ;  we  will  judge  him  accord- 
ing to  the  canons  as  an  usurper  of  a  diocese,  nor  shall 
he  ever  thenceforward  perform  any  ecclesiastical  fimc* 
tion  in  any  place  of  this  province,  while  all  who  have 
taken  part  in  his  crime  shall  be  excommunicated  until 
they  have  given  full  satisfiu^on  to  the  Church.     To 
write  in  such  terms  to  his  king,  continued  Hincmar, 
was  pain  and  grief  to  him,  but  Louis  himself  had  com- 
pelled him  to  do  so,  for  neither  threats  nor  flattery 
should  ever  make  him  false  to  his  duty. 

The  king,  or,  to  speak  with  more  correctness,  the 
party  at  court  who  supported  Odacer,  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  letters  of  the  archbishop,  and  he  was  per- 
mitted to  take  possession  of  the  revenues  and  all  the 
temporalities  of  the  see  of  Beauvais.  For  upwards  of 
a  year  the  diocese  suffered  many  inconveniences  from 
the  want  of  a  bishop  ;  for  no  further  steps  seem  to  have 
been  taken  to  procure  consecration  for  the  intruder. 
At  length  Hincmar,  in  conjunction  with  his  suffragans. 
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pronounced  upon  him  the  threatened  ban  of  depriva- 
tion, in  the  preamble  of  which  he  set  forth  the  nume- 
rous evils  which  his  obstinacy  had  brought  upon  the 
diocese,  and  the  bribery  of  which  he  had  been  guilty 
in  obtaining  his  election.  Among  the  former  he  men- 
tioned that  many  persons  on  whom  penance  had  been 
imposed,  by  the  late  bishop  Odo,  were  deprived  of  the 
reconciliation  which  it  was  customary  to  bestow  on 
penitents  upon  the  Thursday  preceding  Easter,  and 
consequently  of  the  communion  on  Easter  day ;  that 
several  parish  clergymen  had  deceased,  and,  as  their 
places  could  not  be  filled  up,  infants  had  died  without 
baptism,  and  others  without  absolution  or  extreme  unc- 
tion, without  the  last  communion  or  prayers  for  the 
repose  of  their  souls.  The  sentence  forbade  him  to 
exercise  any  spiritual  act  in  the  province,  and,  if  he 
persisted  in  his  contumacy,  put  him  out  of  communion 
altogether,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  viaticum  on 
his  death-bed. 

The  question  of  freedom  in  the  election  of  bishops,  a 
right  which  had  been  granted  to  the  Church,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  restored,  by  Louis  the  Pious,  was  one 
much  discussed  in  the  interval  between  that  emperor's 
reign  and  the  point  of  history  to  which  we  have  now 
arrived.**  Several  letters  and  other  documents,  on  the 
subject  of  episcopal  election  and  consecration,  are  found 
among  the  extant  works  of  Hincmar ;  and  the  narrative 

I*  Charles  the  Bald  seldom  interfered  with  this  right ;  but  a  notable  excep- 
tion occurred  in  the  year  853,  when  he  appointed  Burchard  bishop  of  Char- 
tres.  A  Council  at  Sens  examined  and  rejected  him,  on  the  ground  of 
un worthiness ;  but  the  king  persisted,  and  a  second  Council  of  twentv-seven 
bishops  and  many  other  clergy,  held  the  same  year,  at  Soissons,  admitted 
him.  In  the  year  866  pope  Adrian  sent  a  request  to  the  Council  of  Troyes 
to  pass  a  law  that  no  bishop  should  ever  be  chosen  except  such  as  might  be 
first  recommended  by  the  emperor.  The  council  refused  to  comply  with  the 
pope's  request. 
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of  Odacer*8  intrusion  into  the  Cburch  of  Beaurais  fur- 
nishes a  suitable  opportunity  for  noticing  some  of  these 
writings  in  the  present  place.  A  letter  from  the  arch- 
bishop to  king  Charles  the  Bald,  after  the  death  of 
Erpuin,  bishop  of  Senlis,  another  to  Hedenulf  of  Laon, 
on  occasion  of  the  death  of  bishop  John,  of  Cambray, 
with  a  third  and  fourth  to  the  bishops  of  Beauvais  and 
Metz,  are  the  chief  sources  from  which  information  is 
to  be  drawn  relating  to  the  practice  observed,  in  this 
age,  in  electing  bishops ;  while,  for  the  examination 
and  consecration  of  the  bishop  elect,  we  haye,  either  in 
Hincmar's  works  or  in  the  coUection  of  councils,  a  suf- 
ficiently fidl  account  of  all  the  proceedings  usual  on 
such  occasions. 

On  hearing  of  the  death  of  bishop  Erpuin,  one  of  the 
suffragans  of  Rheims,  Hincmar,  having  waited  awhile, 
until  he  had  received  a  request,  sent  in  the  customary 
way,  by  deputies  from  the  clergy  and  people  of  the 
vacant  diocese,  and  praying  for  a  pastor  and  governor 
of  their  Church,  wrote  to  the  king,  announcing  the 
vacancy,  and  begging  him  to  name  some  bishop,  who 
might  be  appointed  by  canonical  letters  issued  from  the 
metropolitan,  visitor  of  the  Church  of  Senlis.  The 
office  of  the  visiting  bishop  was  to  see  that  the  forms 
of  election  were  duly  observed,  and  to  present  the  de- 
cree containing  the  necessary  subscriptions  to  the  arch- 
bishop. On  receiving  this,  Hincmar  promised  to  inform 
the  king  and  send  the  usual  petition  for  the  royal  con- 
sent ;  the  next  step  would  then  be  to  issue  letters  to  all 
the  suffragans  of  the  province,  appointing  a  day  and 
place  for  the  ordination,  at  which  they  were  all  canoni- 
cally  bound  to  attend  in  person  or  by  a  priest  or  deacon 
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commissioned  to  represent  them,  in  order  to  signify 
their  consent  to  the  choice,  and  to  join  in  the  ceremony 
of  consecration. 

The  visitor,  on  receiving  his  appointment  from  the* 
king,  was  furnished  by  the  metropolitan  with  a  docu- 
ment containing  the  duties  which  he  had  to  fulfil.  We 
have  an  instance  in  the  nomination  of  Hedenulf  of  Laon, 
to  act  as  visitor  of  the  Church  of  Cambray.  Hincmar 
ordered  him  to  proceed,  at  his  earliest  convenience,  to 
the  chief  or  Cathedral  Church,  and  publish  an  exhorta- 
tion to  the  people  to  enter  upon  their  election  without 
passion  or  prejudice,  and  with  common  consent  to  make 
choice  of  the  most  fit  person  who  could  be  found,  free 
from  any  irregularity  that  might  canonically  disqualify 
him  for  the  office.  He  was  directed  to  signify  that  not 
only  the  clergy  of  the  city  but  the  country  parish  priests 
and  the  monasteries,  as  well  as  all  laymen,  of  noble  or 
of  free  birth,  were  to  join  in  the  election.  If  their  agree- 
ment fell  on  a  suitable  person,  the  visitor  was  to  have 
a  decree  of  election  drawn  up,  and  subscribed  by  all 
who  had  taken  part  in  it.  This  decree,  on  receiving 
the  archbishop's  mandate,  they  were  to  send  to  him, 
with  the  person  chosen,  accompanied  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  deputies,  to  bear  testimony,  in  the  name  of 
all  the  electors. 

Letters  were  written,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  clergy 
and  people  of  the  vacant  dioceses.  Two  such  epistles 
remain,  firom  the  pen  of  Hincmar,  one,  on  the  occasion 
now  mentioned,  to  those  of  Cambray,  another  to  those 
of  Beauvais,  after  the  death  of  Odo,  and  immediately 
before  the  intrusion  of  Odacer  by  king  Louis  the  Third. 
He  ordered  them  to  elect,  in  the  presence  of  the  visit- 
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ing  bishop ;  to  choose  a  priest  or  deacon  from  the 
parochial  or  monastic  clei^  of  their  own  diocese,  if  a 
fit  one  could  be  fomid,  or,  if  not,  from  some  other  dio- 
cese in  the  same  or  another  province.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  consent  of  the  bishop  from  whose  diocese  he 
was  taken  must  be  first  obtained.  The  main  thing  to 
be  guarded  against  in  the  election  was  simony,  though 
there  were  several  other  irregularities  which  might 
vitiate  their  choice.  On  completing  the  election,  the 
candidate  was  to  be  sent  to  the  archbishop  for  exami- 
nation, and  he  warned  them  that  if  he  should  be  found 
unfit,  they  not  only  lost  the  trouble  of  their  election^ 
but  incurred  the  censure  of  the  Church,  and  would  then 
be  forced  to  receive  a  bishop  at  the  choice  of  the  me- 
tropolitan and  suffragans  of  the  province. 

In  an  account,  quoted  by  Fleury,  of  the  proceedings  of 
a  visiting  bishop,  in  ordering  an  election,  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  the  Pious,  we  notice  that  his  exhortation  was  ad- 
dressed not  only  to  the  clergy  and  laymen  of  the  diocese, 
but  to  the  viigins  and  widows.'  He  besought  them  also 
to  pray  that  they  might  receive  a  bishop  from  their  own 
Church,  rather  than  from  a  foreign  diocese,  because  many 
scandalous  divisions  were  sometimes  the  result  of  the 
government  of  a  strange  bishop  and  his  clergy.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  this  instance  the  people  were  warned 
that  if  they  made  a  false  choice,  the  emperor  would 
have  the  power  of  presenting  any  one  whom  he  might 
please  to  the  vacant  see.  This  right  had,  probably, 
been  afterwards  relinquished,  either  by  Louis  himself 
or  by  Charles  the  Bald,  as  we  have  seen  it  strenuously 

*  In  a  Council  of  Nants,  at  the  latter  end  of  tliis  oentnry,  widows  and  nuns 
are  fSorbidden  to  be  present  at  such  public  assemblies,  except  by  the  expzess 
permission  of  the  bishop. 
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and  successfully  opposed  by  Hincmar  in  the  nomination 
of  Odacer;  for  although  other  disqualifications  were 
advanced  in  opposition  to  that  appointment,  it  is  plain 
that  the  main  ground  taken  by  the  archbishop  was  the 
illegality  of  the  act  on  the  part  of  Louis  the  Third. 

The  decree  of  election  consisted  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  metropolitan  and  his  suffragans  by  the  clergy 
and  people  of  the  vacant  diocese.  The  form  in  which 
it  was  drawn  up  varied  according  to  circumstances. 
Thus,  in  the  time  of  Hedenulf's  election  to  Laon,  after 
the  deprivation  of  the  younger  Hincmar,  reasons  are 
given  for  the  propriety  of  a  popular  choice,  namely,  to 
prevent  the  danger  of  contempt  or  dislike  towards  their 
new  bishop  on  the  ground  of  his  being  forced  upon 
them  against  their  will,  and  to  add  confidence  to  the 
consecrators,  in  ordaining  a  person  unanimously  pro- 
nounced to  be  agreeable  to  the  see  which  he  was  to 
govern.  In  another  decree,  that  of  Eneas,  of  Paris, 
the  bishop  elect  is  said  to  be  chosen  at  the  desire  of  the 
king ;  a  circumstance  which  might  at  any  time  probably 
happen,  notwithstanding  the  power  nominally  exercised 
by  the  authorised  electors.  A  third  decree  is  that  of 
the  election  of  Ansegisus,  archbishop  of  Sens,  who  was 
taken  from  another  province,  that  of  Rheims,  and  sig- 
nifies the  consent  of  the  bishops  of  that  province  and  of 
the  king.  Hincmar  orders  that  it  should  be  written  on 
a  large  sheet  of  parchment,  to  give  room  for  the  sub- 
scription of  all  concerned  in  the  election.^ 

As  soon  as  the  time  and  place  for  ordination  was 
settled,  the  metropolitan  and  all  his  suffiragans  assem- 

^  In  amplA  pergamenft  debet  scribi,  ftc,  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Adventius, 
noticed  below. 
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bled,  on  Saturday,  in  the  Cathedral  Church.  The 
bishop  elect  was  present,  with  deputies  from  the  diocese 
to  testify  to  the  validity  of  the  choice.  The  decree  of 
election  was  then  read  in  public,  the  deputies  were 
questioned,  and  all  objectors  were  challenged  to  come 
forward,  if  they  had  anything  to  lay  to  the  charge  of 
the  priest  who  was  to  be  consecrated  on  Sunday.  If 
the  choice  fell,  in  the  first  place,  upon  a  deacon,  it  was 
of  course  necessary  for  him  to  have  received  the  sacer- 
dotal order  in  the  interval.  An  interestii^  account  is 
preserved  of  the  examination  of  Gilbert,  who  was  cm- 
secrated  bishop  of  Chalons,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Bald.  The  prelates  assembled  in  the  Church  of 
Quiercy,  on  a  Friday  in  December,  A.D.  868 ;  the 
suffiragans  of  Rheims  present  were  only  the  younger 
Hincmar  and  Odo  of  Beauvais,  the  rest  appeared  by 
their  deputies.  Several,  however,  attended  firom  other 
provinces,  among  them  the  archbishops  of  Tours,  Sens, 
and  Rouen.  After  the  presentaticMi  of  the  decree  of 
election  by  the  cleigy,  magistrates,  and  people  of 
Chalons,  archbishop  Hincmar  addressed  them  in  some 
remarks  on  points  cmmected  with  this  particular  elec- 
tion, and  ordered  the  decree  to  be  read  aloud,  with  the 
subscriptions  attached  to  it.  The  canons,  monks,  pa^ 
rochial  clergy,  and  nobles  were  then*  asked  wheUier 
they  had  given  their  firee  consent  to  the  choice  of 
Gilbert,  and  replied  in  the  affirmative,  both  for  them- 
selves and  the  rest  of  the  diocese.  We  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  him,  said  the  archbishop;  bring  him 
forward,  that  we  may  see  whether  he  is  worthy  of  the 
office.  Gilbert  presented  himself^  and,  beii^  asked 
from  whence  he  came,  replied,  fiiom  Touraine.     Of 
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what  condition  of  life  ?  enquired  Hincmar.  Sinner  as 
I  am,  replied  Gilbert,  I  was  nevertheless  free  bom. 
Where  have  you  studied  ?  I  acquired  humane  litera- 
ture at  the  school  of  Tours.  What  spiritual  order  have 
you,  and  from  whom  did  you  receive  it  ?  My  father, 
Erard,  he  replied,  who  is  now  present,  ordained  me  as 
far  as  the  diaconate,  and  Erpuin,  in  virtue  of  his  letters, 
ordained  me  priest.  Why  came  you  into  our  province  ? 
demanded  Hincmar.  My  parents,  with  the  permission 
of  Erard,  my  archbishop,  placed  me  in  the  king's  ser- 
vice. What  was  your  occupation  under  the  king  ?  I 
was  registrar  of  the  royal  revenues.  As  you  have  been 
employed  in  receiving  the  money  of  other  persons,  said 
the  archbishop,  listen  to  what  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
says,  with  respect  to  such  occupations.  The  canon  in 
question  was  read,  and  Gilbert  answered,  I  have  never 
been  required  to  receive  or  exact  money  from  any  one, 
or  to  exercise  any  kind  of  constraint  upon  any ;  my 
business  was  solely  to  make  a  written  account  of  the 
revenues,  and  report  them  to  the  king.  Those  present 
who  had  been  connected  with  the  court  were  then 
questioned,  whether  they  knew  of  anything  unworthy  of 
the  sacerdotal  character  in  his  fulfilment  of  his  office  ; 
and  several  nobles  answered  that  he  had  never  been 
guilty  of  anything  inconsistent  with  his  sacred  pro- 
fession. The  next  point  of  enquiry  was  whether  he 
had  enjoyed  any  ecclesiastical  preferment ;  to  which  he 
replied  that  he  had  been  provost  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Vaast,  at  Arras,  by  order  of  the  bishop  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  monks,  and  read  letters  testimonial 
from  both  parties  to  his  reputation  while  in  that  diocese. 
Hincmar  then  said,  Since  you  have  been  in  the  king's 
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occupation,  we  must  know  that  he  has  now  no  claim 
upon  your  senrice.  In  proof  of  this  point  letters  were 
handed  from  the  king,  sealed  with  the  royal  signet,  to 
the  purport  that  he  had  griyen  a  satisfactory  account  of 
his  trust,  that  he  had  no  further  demand  upon  him,  and 
that,  if  he  were  found  worthy  of  the  episcopate,  he  re- 
quested that  he  might  he  ordained  bishop  of  Chalons. 

Fully  satisfied  on  all  these  subjects,  Hincmar  next 
addressed  himself  to  the  archbishc^  of  Tours  : — Since 
our  brother  Gilbert,  said  he,  was  bom,  educated,  and 
ordained  in  your  diocese,  and  is  now  desired  by  the 
cleigy  and  people  of  Chalons  as  their  bishop,  we  pray 
your  permission  to  examine,  with  your  assistance,  whe- 
ther he  is  worthy  of  the  chaige.  Erard  readily  com- 
plied ;  and,  on  Gilbert's  taking  a  seat  before  them, 
St.  Gr^;ory*s  Pastoral  was  put  into  his  hands,  and  he 
was  ordered  to  read  a  chapter  of  it  aloud.  He  was 
asked  whether  he  understood  it,  and  was  determined  to 
conform  his  life  and  doctrine  to  the  rules  there  laid 
down ;  he  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  read,  with 
the  same  declaration,  the  first  canon  of  the  fourth 
Council  of  Carthage.  He  was  required  to  subscribe, 
in  like  manner,  to  other  rules  of  conduct,  to  pronounce 
in  public  the  profession  of  his  faith,  and  to  declare 
whether  he  would  always  teach  in  confi>nnity  to  it. 
This  profession,  if  we  may  judge  from  that  made  by 
another  bishop  examined  and  ordained  by  Hincmar, 
consisted  of  the  following  articles  :  that  in  the  Catholic 
Church  alone  is  there  remission  of  sins,  and  salvation  ; 
that  the  six  general  Councils  of  Nice  against  Alius,  of 
Constantinople  against  Macedonius,  of  Ephesus  against 
Nestorius,  of  Chalcedon  against  Eutyches,  of  Constan- 
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tinople  against  Theodorus  and  other  heretics,  and, 
lastly,  of  Constantinople,  touching  the  two  operations 
of  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  are  to  be  received  with 
respect;  that  all  those  condemned  in  these  Councils 
are  to  be  condemned  ;  and  that  the  letter  of  St.  Leo  to 
Flavian,  and  the  symbol  of  St.  Athanasius,  are  to  be 
received.  Then  follow  an  exposition  of  his  faith  in  the 
holy  Trinity  and  Incarnation,  an  anathema  upon  all 
heresies  and  schisms  anathematised  by  the  Church,  with 
a  promise  to  receive  all  that  she  receives,  and  a  vow  to 
observe  the  canons  and  ordinances  of  Councils,  and, 
above  all,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  mother 
Church  of  Rheims. 

After  the  examination  and  approval  of  Gilbert,  the 
canons  were  read  bearing  on  those  who  were  taken  from 
one  province  to  act  as  bishop  in  another ;  and,  as 
ordered  by  these,  Hincmar  and  his  suffragans,  in  con- 
junction with  the  deputies  from  Chalons,  presented  a 
humble  petition  to  archbishop  Erard,  to  yield  him  to 
their  wishes.  This  was  granted,  and  was  followed  by 
a  subscription  in  writing,  made  by  Gilbert,  to  his  pro- 
fession of  faith  ;  and,  after  the  reading  of  the  letters  of 
excuse  sent  by  the  absent  bishops  of  the  province,  the 
proceedings  terminated  with  the  appointment  of  the 
following  Sunday  for  the  day  of  ordination,  and  a 
•monastery  in  the  diocese  of  Noyon  for  the  place  in 
which  the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed.  The  inter- 
vening time  Gilbert  was  recommended  by  Hincmar  to 
spend  in  prayer,  with  a  general  confession  of  all  his 
sins  up  to  that  time,  as  a  fit  preparation  for  so  solemn 
an  undertaking.^ 

1  Fleury,  53.  cc.  33,  34. 
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An  account  of  the  consecration  of  the  new  bishop  of 
Chalons  is  contained  in  the  documents  from  which  this 
description  has  been  drawn  by  Fleury ;  but  fiiller 
details  are  found  in  a  letter  written  by  Hincmar  to  his 
friend  Adventius,  bishop  of  Metz.  After  some  re- 
marks on  the  examination  of  the  bishop  elect,  which  are 
but  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  just  related,  in  the 
case  of  Gilbert,  he  says,  that  on  the  Sunday  the  bishops 
of  the  province,  with  the  cleigy  and  people  of  the 
diocese,  assemble,  at  an  early  hour,  in  the  Church  ap- 
pointed for  the  ordination.  The  bishops  and  other 
ecclesiastical  personages,  in  their  robes,  range  them- 
selves round  the  altar,  and  the  bishop  elect  is  introduced 
in  his  pontifical  ^parel  by  the  chief  among  the  clergy, 
and  takes  his  place  immediately  below  the  other  bidiop. 
The  prelate  who  is  to  take  the  chief  part  in  the  conse- 
cration b^ins  the  mass,  or  communion  service,  and 
continues  it  as  ^  as  the  epistle ;  the  ordination  prayer 
is  then  read,  and  while  all  presoit  are  ordered  to  offer 
up  their  prayers,  both  for  the  consecrators  and  for  him 
who  is  to  be  ordained,  all  the  bishops  present  cast 
themselves  down  before  the  altar,  and  remain  in  this 
posture  during  the  sayii^  of  the  Litany.  All  but  the 
bishop  elect  then  rise,  and  the  consecrator  cqpens  the 
volume  of  the  gospel,  and  lays  it  upon  the  nedk  of  the 
kneelii^  candidate,  where  two  others,  one  on  each  side, 
support  it.  We  must  remember,  as  Fleury  remarks, 
that  a  book,  at  that  time,  was  a  roll  of  paper  or  parch- 
ment, whidi,  laid  in  this  poration,  would  hang  down 
like  a  doth  or  napkin.  Then  all  the  bishops  present 
lay  their  ri^  hands  on  his  head,  and  the  chief  conse- 
crator says  the  prayer  of  consecration.     At  all   the 
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places  which  are  marked  with  the  cross  he  takes  in 
his  left  hand  the  vessel  of  holy  chrism,  and,  with  the 
thumb  of  the  right  hand  makes  the  sacred  sign  on  the 
crown  of  the  head  of  the  kneeling  man.  The  ordination 
over,  the  bishops  take  the  gospel  from  his  neck,  and  the 
consecrator  places  a  ring  on  the  fourth  finger  of  his 
right  hand,  explaining,  at  the  same  time,  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  symbol,  which  is,  fidelity  in  keeping 
secret  mysteries  which  ought  not  to  be  revealed. 
Finally,  he  puts  into  his  hand  the  staff,  as  a  sign  of  his 
power  as  ruler,  and  bestows  upon  him  the  kiss  of 
peace  ;  and  the  new  bishop  salutes,  in  the  same  way, 
all  who  had  joined  in  the  ordination.  A  seat  is  placed 
for  him  with  those  of  his  brethren,  according  to  his 
rank  ;  if  he  is  a  metropolitan,  next  to  that  of  the  chief 
consecrator ;  if  a  suffragan,  in  the  lowest  place.  The 
epistle  is  read,  taken  from  St.  Paul's  description  to 
Timothy  of  the  duties  of  a  bishop  ;  meanwhile  all  sub- 
scribe the  act  of  ordination,  and  the  service  of  the  mass 
is  concluded.  The  new  bishop,  as  soon  as  the  others 
have  retired  from  the  altar,  is  led  or  carried  into  his 
Cathedral  Church,  if  some  other  has  been  chosen  for 
the  performance  of  the  ceremony,  amid  the  chanting  of 
those  who  accompany  him.  He  takes  his  seat  upon  his 
throne,  and  delivers  an  address  to  his  clergy,  exhorting 
them  to  be  faithful  servants,  each  in  his  proper  station, 
to  himself  and  to  their  Church ;  thence  he  retires  to 
the  sacristy,  and,  on  the  introit  commencing,  takes  his 
place  at  the  altar,  and  peforms  the  service  of  the  mass 
again,  in  the  usual  way.  At  the  termination  of  this 
second  service,  the  letters  of  consecration  are  laid 
upon  the  altar  by  the  bishops,  and  being  taken  from 
M  m 
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thence  again  are  delivered  by  tfaem  to  their  brother 
prelates." 

In  connection  with  the  same  subject  must  be  noticed 
a  short  treatise,  written  by  the  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
at  the  time  of  Odacer*s  attempted  usurpation  of  the 
Churchy  at  Beauvais,  on  the  duties  of  a  bishop.  In 
addition  to  those  which  relate  to  ordination,  confirm- 
ation, preaching,  preparation  of  the  sacred  chrism,  and 
other  more  ordinary  matters,  we  may  remark  that  since 
all  the  revenues  of  the  diocese  passed  through  his  hands, 
it  devolved  upon  him  to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of 
all  his  clergy,  as  well  as  for  keeping  up  the  establi^- 
ments  for  public  hospitality,  and  for  maintenance  of  the 
poor.  Another  important  duty  was  to  fiimi^  the  quota 
of  soldiers  which  spiritual,  no  less  than  temporal  nobles, 
were  caUed  upon  to  contribute  to  the  royal  service.* 

On  the  death  of  Louis  the  Third,  which,  as  we  hare 
seen,  took  place  in  August,  SS^^  his  younger  brother 
Carloman,  king  of  Aquitaine,  became  sole  king  of 
France,  or  rather  of  the  western  portion  of  that  country. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  general  consent,  among  the 
nobles  of  Neustria,  to  raise  him  to  the  throne,  and 
many  even  of  the  Germans  turned  their  r^ards  to  the 
young  prince,  as  likely  to  be  a  sovereign  more  suited  to 
them  than  the  emperor,  Charles  the  Fat.  In  their 
solicitude  for  the  good  instruction  of  their  new  monarch, 
the  counts  and  other  noblemen  of  France  had  recourse 
to  Hincmar,  as  the  wisest  and  most  experienced  person 
in  the  realm,  and  prayed  him  to  draw  up  a  letter  for 
the  use  of  the  youthfiil  prince,  to  serve  as  a  guide  in 

*  Hinc.  mpp,  11.  p.  717  aqq.    Gen  p.  350.    Flenry  id. 
■  Seroal  of  the  csrij  decretals,  oi  Urban,  Anacletiu,  and  Lncios,  are 
quoted  or  lefeiied  to  in  tlus  txcatiae.    Hinc,  Opp.  762— 7W. 
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his  attempts  to  refonn  aiFairs  both  in  the  Church  and 
state.  Two  letters  or  treatises  were  the  result  of  this 
request,  one  addressed  to  the  nobles,  the  other  to  the 
bishops  of  the  kingdom.  The  former  of  these  is  by  far 
the  most  important :  it  begins  by  laying  down  a  broad 
line  of  difference  existing  between  the  two  Divinely 
appointed  orders,  the  royal  and  episcopal ;  these  can 
be  united  in  no  one  person,  except  in  our  Lord  himself, 
although  they  were  typically  joined  also  in  king  David, 
who  prefigured  our  Lord.  All  bishops  occupy  the 
place  of  the  twelve  apostles,  while  the  seventy  other 
disciples  sent  by  our  Saviour  are  represented  by  the 
second  order  of  clergy,  or  the  priests,  from  whose  rank 
fit  persons  are  to  be  chosen  to  supply  vacancies  among 
the  bishops,  as  St.  Matthias,  one  of  the  seventy,  was 
selected  to  fill  the  place  of  Judas. °  He  explains  the 
difference  between  a  schismatic  and  a  heretic,  the  latter 
being  a  person  who  holds  false  opinions  respecting  God, 
while  the  former  is  guilty  of  similar  error  in  respect  to 
the  Church,  but  argues  that  as  God  is  the  head  of  the 
Church,  the  two  sins  are  of  a  kindred  nature.  After 
these  remarks,  which  serve  as  a  kind  of  introduction, 
the  rest  of  the  treatise  mainly  consists  of  a  transcript  of 
an  essay  from  the  pen  of  Adelard,  abbot  of  Corbey,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century,  on  the  order  of  the  palace, 
in  which  is  contained  an  account  not  only  of  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  royal  residence,  and  of  the  various 
classes  of  officers  employed  in  the  king's  service,  but  of 
the  plan  of  Charlemagne's  government,  and,  above  all, 
of  the  diets  or  general  assemblies  so  frequent  under  the 

o  In  the  Council  of  Paris,  held  A.D.  824,  on  the  subject  of  image  worship, 
the  seventy  disciples  are  spoken  of  as  represented  by  the  chorepiscopi. 

M  m  2 
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reign  of  that  emperor  and  of  his  successors.     The  chief 
officers  of  the  palace  are  enumerated  as  follows  :  first, 
is  the  apocrisiarius,  or  chief  chaplain,  whom  Hincmar 
describes  as  being  a  kind  of  deputy  of  the  pope.    From 
the  time  of  the  conversion  of  Clovis  this  office  was 
usually  filled,  in  the  court  of  France,  by  the  bishops 
who  visited  the  palace  at  intervals,  until  Pepin  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  conferring  it,  for  the  most  part,  on 
priests  and  deacons,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  re- 
moving bishops  from  their  dioceses.     A  list  follows  of 
those  who  had  filled  the  station  under  Pepin,  Charle- 
magne, and  Louis  the  Pious.     Hilduin,  formerly  abbot, 
and  instructor  of  Hincmar,  and  bishop  Drogo,  were 
among  the  chaplains  of  the  last-mentioned  emperor. 
Under  him  were  all  the  court  clergy  ;  he  took  cogniz- 
ance of  all  ecclesiastical  persons  and  afiairs  connected 
with  the  palace ;  he  was  the  spiritual  adviser  of  the 
king  and  the  royal  household,  and  when  any  business 
relating  to  the  Church  was  referred  to  the  king's  judg- 
ment, the  matter  was  brought,  in  the  first  place,  under 
the  notice  of  the  chaplain,  who  decided  on  the  propriety 
of  carrying  it  before  the  sovereign.     Associated  with 
tlie  apocrisiarius  was  the  high  chancellor,  who  formerly 
went  under  the  title  of  "  a  secretis,**  and  in  subordi- 
nation to  whom  were  various  secretaries  employed  in 
managing  the  royal  correspondence.     These,  like  the 
chaplain,  were  always,  or  for  the  most  part,  clergymen, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  the  offices  of  chaplain  and 
chancellor  were  firequently  united  in  one  person.     Ano- 
ther officer  of  distinction  was  the  count  of  the  palace, 
to  whose  decision  all  civil  and  legal  matters  were  re- 
ferred, in  the  same  way  in  which  spiritual  matters  were 
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laid  before  the  chaplain,  previously  to  their  being  pre- 
sente'd  to  the  king. 

All  points  connected  with  the  honour  and  decorum, 
or  with  the  household  arrangements  of  the  palace,  the 
care  of  the  royal  ornaments  and  apparel,  the  annual 
presents  bestowed  upon  the  army,  and  other  matters  of 
the  kind,  fell  under  the  province  of  the  queen  or 
empress  ;  her  chief  deputy  was  the  camerarius  or 
chamberlain.  In  the  same  department  was  the  mansi- 
narius,  whose  business  it  was  to  prepare  the  various 
residences  of  the  king,  for  the  royal  reception,  in  his 
journeys  from  one  part  to  another  of  his  dominions.  A 
part  of  his  duty,  which  must  have  been  of  a  very  ardu- 
ous nature,  was  to  take  care  that  sufficient  provision 
was  furnished,  in  every  place,  for  the  use  of  the  court, 
without  encroaching  upon  any  property  or  resources 
except  the  royal  domains. 

The  remainder  of  the  treatise  contains  an  account  of 
the  way  in  which  the  general  or  national  assemblies 
were  conducted  by  Charlemagne.  Two  such  diets  were 
held  every  year,  one  at  which  all  nobles,  lay  or  spiritual 
were  summoned  to  attend,  while,  for  the  second,  the 
presence  of  the  chief  in  rank  or  importance  was  alone 
required.!*  The  ordinary  topics  of  deliberation  con- 
nected with  the  general  policy  of  the  realm  were  de- 
bated in  the  former  of  the  two  meetings,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  usual  parliament  of  the  nation;  the 
debates  of  the  second,  on  the  other  hand,  were  directed 
towards  emergencies  which  admitted  not  of  the  delay 
unavoidable  in  convening  the  larger  comitia,  or  were 

'  The  Council  of  Verdun,  under  Pepin,  A.D.  755,  ordered  that  one  assem- 
bly should  be  in  the  royal  presence,  in  March,  a  second  in  October. 
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employed  in  preparing  subjects  for  the  next  ensuing 
parliament.  Among  those  whose  presence  was  always 
required,  in  both  of  the  diets,  were  the  royal  chaplain, 
the  count  of  the  palace,  and  the  chamberlain ;  and 
Adelard  or  Hincmar  remarks,  that  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance for  the  king  to  make  a  careful  selection  of  his 
cqnsiliarii,  or  of  those  to  whom  the  main  conduct  of  the 
deliberations  is  entrusted,  especially  as  secrecy  is  often 
necessary.  Charlemagne  himself  was  in  the  habit  of 
propounding  all  the  subjects  discussed  by  the  assembly  ; 
he  laid  before  tliem  matters  on  which  he  required  their 
advice,  and  then  retired  to  his  palace,  and  they  debated 
for  one,  two,  three,  or  more  days,  sending  messengers 
to  and  fro,  between  themselves  and  the  emperor,  for 
mutual  consultation,  or,  if  necessary,  requesting  his 
presence,  for  their  satisfaction  or  guidance  in  points  of 
more  than  usual  difficulty  or  importance.  With  him 
rested,  in  like  manner,  the  final  decision ;  and  the  vari- 
ous articles  or  capitula,  upon  which  they  agreed  at  last, 
were  collected  into  one  or  more  capitulars,  which  be- 
came, thenceforward,  the  law  of  the  empire.  These 
were  partly  civil  and  partly  ecclesiastical ;  the  laymen 
took  no  part  in  deliberating  upon  the  latter  class  of 
statutes,  but  it  is  not  so  clear  that  the  clergy  had  no 
share  in  the  secular  debates.  If  the  weather  permitted 
it,  the  meetings  were  held  under  the  open  sky,  if  not,  in 
buildings  prepared  for  the  purpose,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  royal  residence.  Laymen  and  ecclesiastics  con- 
ducted their  deliberations  separately,  in  the  first  place, 
but  met  afterwards  for  the  comparison  of  their  con- 
clusions, and  at  all  times  had  the  power  of  communi- 
cating together. 
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Besides  the  persons  actually  employed  in  deliberation, 
a  large  number  of  nobles  and  others,  from  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling 
at  the  place  appointed  for  the  diet,  and  when  not 
actually  engaged  in  assisting  the  debates,  the  emperor 
spent  his  time  in  familiar  and  affectionate  converse 
with  them. 

In  addition  to  the  duty  of  legislation,  the  members  of 
Charlemagne's  deliberative  assembly  were  required  to 
lay  before  him  a  full  account  of  the  state  of  that  part  of 
the  country  from  which  they  severally  came.  He  put 
to  them  a  great  variety  of  questions  relating  to  all  the 
different  classes  of  his  subjects ;  and  they  were  com- 
pelled, in  consequence,  to  make  themselves  fully  ac- 
quainted with  all  particulars,  in  order  to  be  prepared, 
on  meeting  their  sovereign,  to  satisfy  his  enquiries.  It 
was  chiefly  by  these  means  that  Charlemagne  obtained 
a  knowledge  of  the  condition  and  wants  of  his  widely- 
extended  empire ;  and  the  same  method  was  adopted  by 
his  successors,  although  their  inferiority  in  energy,  and 
generally  in  political  wisdom,  as  well  as  the  disorders 
of  their  dominions,  from  civil  dissension  and  hostile  in- 
vasion, rendered  the  assemblies  less  frequent,  and  their 
legislation  less  successful.  Constitutions  to  regulate 
these  matters  had  been  passed,  as  Hincmar  says,  in  con- 
clusion, for  the  use  of  king  Louis  the  Third,  at  the  late 
Council  or  diet  of  Fismes.  No  one,  he  noticed,  was 
now  alive  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  diets  of 
Louis  the  Pious.<i 


«  Hinc.  Opp.  vol.  ii.  pp.  201—215.  On  the  subject  of  the  oapitulan  of 
Charlemagne,  see  Guiaot's  Hist,  de  la  Civil,  en  France,  Le9.  21.  In  the 
twenty-first  le^on  he  quotes  largely  from  this  letter  of  Adelard  or  Hincmar. 
According  to  his  account  there  are  extant  sixty-five  capitulars  of  Charle- 
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Hincmar*s  second  letter  to  the  bishops  of  France, 
containing  another  admonition  for  the  young  king  Car- 
loman,  was  dated  from  the  village  of  Sparmacus,  or 
Eperaay  sur  Mame,  and  was  not  improbably  written  a 
few  days  only  before  his  death.'  It  contains  little  that 
requires  notice,  and  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of 
quotations  from  Holy  Scripture  and  the  fathers  of  the 
Church,  chiefly  on  the  qualities  of  kings  and  of  those 
who  are  chosen  as  their  advisers.  If  the  character  and 
talents  of  the  youthful  prince  were  such  as  to  make  it 
likely  that  he  would  devote  himself,  with  wisdom  and 
perseverance,  to  the  government  of  his  country,  it  is 
certain  that  Hincmar  could  have  chosen  no  better  me- 
thod of  advising  him  than  that  contained  in  these  letters, 
and  especially  in  the  former,  to  imitate,  as  far  as  should 
be  permitted  by  the  circumstances  of  his  time  and  king- 
dom, the  plan  of  government  and  l^sladon  employed 
by  Charlemagne.  That  little  was  effected,  is  perhaps 
not  to  be  laid  to  the  fault  of  Carloman."  Hincmar, 
however,  lived  not  to  witness  the  result  of  his  counsel ; 
his  death  occurred  near  the  end  of  the  year,  under  the 
following  circumstances. 

The  invasion  of  the  Normans,  in  the  preceding  year, 
in  which  Cologne,  Aix-la- Chapelle,  and  other  towns, 
were  plundered  and  destroyed,  has  been  already  men- 
tioned.    In  the  spring  of  882  it  was  renewed ;  all  the 

magne,  twenty  of  Louis  the  Pious,  fiftv-two  of  Charles  the  Bald,  three  of 
Louis  the  Stammerer,  and  three  of  Carloman.  They  were  collected,  as  has 
been  said  before,  by  Ansegisiis,  abbot  of  Fontenelles,  who  died  in  833,  and 
then  by  Benedict  of  Ments,  about  842. 

'  Hino.  Opp.  vol.  ii.  pp.  21&— 225. 

•  Ouisot,  lb.  Le9.  20,  remarks,  that  after  the  time  of  Charles  the  Bald  the 

Sneral  assemblies,  as  well  as  the  "missi  dominici,"  ceased  to  act,  and  the 
ikes,  counts,  and  other  beneficiaries,  possessed  and  exercised  all  the  magis- 
terial and  legislatiye  authority.  The  Council  of  Pontyon,  A.D.  876,  con- 
ftrred  upon  bishops  the  authority  exercised  by  the  *'  missi  dominici." 
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country  of  the  Ardennes  was  laid  waste,  Treves  was 
burnt,  and  after  carrying  their  devastations  down  the 
Moselle  as  far  as  Coblent^,  the  army  returned  soon 
after  Easter,  and  marched  against  Metz.  Bishop  Wala 
assembled  a  handful  of  troops  and  gave  them  combat ; 
he  was  slain  iti  the  battle,  but  the  Normans,  although 
the  victory  remained  with  them,  were  turned  aside  by 
the  resistance,  and  entered  Neustria.  Meanwhile,  the 
emperor  Charles  had  returned,  in  May,  to  Worms, 
where  he  was  met  by  a  numerous  diet,  from  all  parts 
of  Germany,  and  one  of  the  largest  armies  which  that 
century  witnessed  was  assembled  under  his  command. 
The  various  parties  of  the  Normans,  on  hearing  of  his 
preparations  for  war,  fell  back  from  France  and  from 
other  quarters,  and,  joining  under  their  king  Godfrey, 
fortified  themselves  within  intrenchments  upon  the 
Rhine.  The  German  force  was  greatly  superior,  and  it 
was  expected  that  the  heathen  army  would  have  been 
quickly  annihilated ;  but  Charles  the  Fat,  with  a  dis- 
graceful pusillanimity,  instead  of  attacking  them,  offered 
terms  of  peace,  which  placed  the  invaders  in  the  posi- 
tion of  conquerors.  The  province  of  Frisia  was  ceded 
to  Godfrey,  on  condition  of  his  receiving  baptism,  while 
the  rich  abbey  of  St.  Stephen,  of  Metz,  and  several 
others,  were  stripped  of  their  wealth,  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  another  chieftain  ;  and  they  were  permitted 
to  carry  back  with  them  not  only  all  the  treasure  of  the 
unfortified  or  conquered  cities,  in  the  country  which 
had  been  overrun,  but  that  of  Metz  also  and  other 
towns,  whose  defences  had  preserved  them  from  plun- 
der. Charles  acted  as  sponsor  to  Godfrey,  at  his  bap- 
tism, and  gave  him  in  marriage  Gisela,  a  daughter  of 
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the  late  king  Lothaire,  and  sister  of  Hugo,  of  Lorraine. 
But  the  conversiim  and  marriage  of  the  new  king  or 
lord  of  Friesland,  ended  not,  and  scarcely  delayed,  his 
depredations.  As  the  winter  approached  he  re-entered 
France,  and  having  wasted  great  part  of  the  province 
of  Aisne,  advanced  to  lay  siege  to  Laon,  a  town  of  some 
strength ;  suddenly  turning  aside  firom  this  enterprise, 
he  resolved  to  plunder,  in  the  first  place,  the  cities  of 
Rheims  and  Soissons,  which  were  ftunished  with  no 
defences.  Hincmar,  who  had  despatched  all  the  vassals 
of  his  Church  to  the  service  of  king  Carloman,  only 
heard  of  their  approach  in  time  to  collect  the  treasures 
of  his  Cathedral,  the  most  valued  of  which  were  the 
remains  of  St.  Remigius,  and  to  fly  during  the  ni^t, 
carried  hy  his  servants  in  a  chair,  in  consequence  of 
his  great  feebleness,  to  the  village  of  Epemay.  The 
canons,  monks  and  nuns  dispersed  in  various  directions  ; 
but  the  Normans,  on  arriving  at  the  gate  of  the  city, 
although  they  pillaged  and  burnt  all  in  its  environs, 
abstained,  from  some  unknown  cause,  from  entering 
Rheims  itself,  and  continued  their  march  towards  some 
other  quarter.  The  archbishop  remained  for  some 
days  at  Epemay,  and  died  there,  on  the  twenty-first 
of  September.  He  was  about  seventy-six  years  of 
age,  and  for  thirty-seven  years  had  held  the  see  of 
Rheims.  His  body  was  conveyed  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Remigius,  and  placed  in  a  tomb,  prepared  by  him- 
self, behind  that  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  diocese,  and 
an  epitaph,  which  he  had  himself  composed,  was  in- 
scribed upon  it. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  present  the  reader  with  a 
description  of  the  character  of  Hincmar  ;  the  narrative 
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of  his  life  and  actions,  and  the  summary  which  has 
been  given  of  the  most  important  of  his  extant  writings, 
will  enable  him  to  judge  of  it  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
He  has  been  severely  censured  by  both  Roman  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  historians ;  by  the  former  for  his 
resistance  to  the  popes  Nicholas  and  Adrian,  and  for 
the  opposition  which  he  displayed  unflinchingly,  though 
with  little  power  of  criticism,  to  the  authority  of  the 
early  decretal  letters ;  by  the  latter  for  his  strenuous 
maintenance  of  Church  authority,  and  especially  for  his 
determined  hostility  to  the  tenets  of  Godeschalcus, 
views  which,  in  later  times,  have  met  with  a  wider 
extension  than  in  either  the  fifth  or  the  ninth  century  of 
our  era.  No  further  defence  than  such  as  may  be  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  pages  will  be  attempted  to  either 
of  these  charges.  From  the  more  moderate  writers  of 
the  Roman,  and  especially  of  the  Gallican  Church,  he 
has  received  general  commendation  for  the  integrity  of 
his  motives,  for  his  zeal  and  earnestness,  and  for  his 
extensive  learning.  Fleury  indeed  asserts  that  his 
principal  study  was  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and 
that  he  was  less  of  a  theologian  than  of  a  canonist. 
Without  denying  the  truth  of  this  opinion,  we  must 
remark  that  it  was  the  discipline  rather  than  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  which  called  for  a  bold  and  prudent 
defence,  from  the  attacks  of  popes  and  princes  alike, 
during  the  years  in  which  Hincmar  guided  the  councils 
of  the  bishops  of  France.  From  the  cessation  of  the 
disputes  on  image-worship,  in  which  Hincmar  was  not 
of  sufficient  age  or  ecclesiastical  rank  to  take  any  very 
leading  part,  the  heretical  opinions  on  predestination  and 
the  threefold  Deity,  were  the  only  doctrinal  errors  which 
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he  was  caUed  upon  to  oppose.  On  these  questions 
his  treatises,  though  difiuse  in  style  and  overladen  with 
quotations  flrom  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  prove  him 
to  he  no  less  superior  to  most  of  the  writers  of  his  day 
as  a  theologian,  than  he  was,  hy  universal  acknowledg- 
ment, as  a  canonist  There  is  a  certain  taste  and  style 
which  distinguishes  the  writings  of  thoughtful  and  edu- 
cated men,  in  one  century  or  in  one  period  of  secular 
or  ecclesiastical  history  from  those  of  authors,  similar 
in  character  or  intellect,  of  another.  While,  in  an 
Augustan  age,  the  excellence  of  an  author  may  be 
fairly  ascribed  to  his  individual  merit,  the  converse  of 
this  rule  cannot  be  applied  without  injustice.  The  gene- 
ral prevalence  of  a  false  taste  or  a  degenerated  language 
is  a  hindrance,  from  which  none  but  a  thinker  or  writer 
of  transcendent  genius  can  set  himself  altogether  free ; 
and  probably  if  Tacitus  or  St.  Augustine  had  lived  and 
written  in  the  ninth,  instead  of  the  second  century  or 
the  fourth,  productions  very  different  from  those  which 
we  now  possess  would  have  proceeded  from  their  pens. 
The  truth  of  this  is  plain,  from  the  instances  of  Alcuin 
and  Erigena,  men  of  sufficient  thoughtfulness,  and  of  a 
sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  treasures  of  classical 
learning,  to  have  equalled  the  great  writers  of  better 
times,  had  not  the  degenerate  taste  of  their  age  been  a 
barrier  not  to  be  overcome.  This  must  be  the  excuse, 
if  such  is  needed,  for  much  that  is  crabbed  and  tedious 
in  Hincmar's  treatises  and  letters  ;  nor,  without  taking 
this  into  consideration,  can  we  form  from  them  a  candid 
judgment  of  his  clearness  of  thought,  of  his  power  of 
argument,  or  of  the  extent  and  character  of  his  learning. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  little  remains  to  us,  in  the  let- 
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ters  of  Hincmar,  from  which  any  very  definite  idea  can 
be  collected  of  his  ordinary  habits  of  private  life,  or  of 
those  points  in  his  temper  and  disposition  which  are 
best  gathered  firom  such  a  testimony.  As  was  frequently 
the  case  in  his  time,  on  becoming  a  bishop  he  continued 
to  wear  the  garb  and  to  follow  the  practices  of  the 
monastic  life,  to  which  he  had  been  before  accustomed ; 
and  as  we  know  that  he  was  remarkable  for  strictness 
and  self-discipline  while  an  inmate  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Denys,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  his  man- 
ner of  living  afterwards  was  of  a  similar  character. 
This  is  confirmed  by  a  short  letter  from  a  friend, 
found  among  his  works,  written  to  him  while  he  was 
suffering  from  illness,  and  earnestly  recommending  him 
to  relinquish,  for  a  time,  his  usual  excessive  absti- 
nence, and  to  re-establish  his  strength  by  the  use  of 
flesh  and  wine.* 

Some  account  has  been  already  given  of  the  longer 
and  more  important  of  the  extant  writings  of  Hincmar ; 
several  letters  and  short  treatises  remain,  which,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  are  scarcely  deserving  of  particular 
notice,  as  they  contain  little  that  fiuther  illustrates  either 
the  history  of  the  time  or  the  opinions  or  character  of 
their  author.  Of  these  exceptions  the  chief  are  two 
treatises  addressed  to  king  Charles  the  Bald,  the  former 
containing  the  duties  incumbent  on  a  reigning  sovereign, 
and  the  second  consisting,  more  generally,  of  exhorta- 
tions to  a  virtuous  and  religious  life.  The  main  part 
of  what  is  said  in  both  is  drawn  from  the  examples  and 
precepts  of  Scripture,  and  from  Catholic  writers  of  an- 

*  Hinc.  Opp,  vol.  ii.  p.  838. 
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tiquity.*'  To  these  is  added  a  third  treatise,  of  a  more 
speculadve  character,  addressed  to  the  same  prince,  on 
the  diverse  and  multiple  nature  of  the  soul ;  and  it  may 
be  interesting  to  see  how  such  a  topic  is  treated  by  a 
divine,  whose  employment  gave  him  little  time  for 
theoretical  speculations,  and  in  an  age  which  enjoys  but 
slight  reputation  for  philosophy.  That  the  soul  is  not 
corporeal  the  archbishop  proves,  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  breathed  into  the  body,  which  had  first  been  cre- 
ated for  its  reception ;  and  remarks  that,  whereas  the 
"  ratio  causalis,"  or  material  cause  of  all  things  endued 
with  body,  existed  from  the  first  in  the  earth,  the  soul 
of  each  individual  is  a  new  creation,  yet  it  is  contained, 
and,  in  a  certain  true  sense,  circumscribed  in  the  body 
during  life,  and  leaves  it  at  death.  He  quotes,  and 
apparently  adopts,  a  saying  of  St.  Gregory,  that  the 
spirits  even  of  angels  are  circumscribed  in  space  ;  but 
although  the  souls,  whether  of  men  or  of  angels,  are 
truly  spiritual  or  immaterial,  confesses  that,  in  compari- 
son of  the  divine  spirit,  they  are  corporeal.  As  the 
soul  is  contained  in  the  body,  it  may  be  said  to  move 
as  the  body  moves,  although,  in  reality,  it  is  of  itself 
the  cause  of  motion  to  the  body.  He  remarks  that  St. 
Austin's  opinion  was  that  the  soul  is  moveable  in  time 
rather  than  in  space  ;  it  passes  in  its  motion  the  bounds 
not  only  of  its  own  body,  but  of  all  material  creation, 
and,  to  speak  truly,  its  motion  consists  in  change  of 
character  and  will.     The  different  kinds  of  motion,  such 

*  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  Augustine's  work  on  the  city  of  God, 
and  epistle  to  Boniface,  are  the  chief  authorities  adduced  by  Hincmar  in 
confirmation  of  the  various  theses  which  he  lays  down  in  the  first  of  these 
treatises. 
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as  increase,  diminution,  and  the  like,  which  are  peculiar 
to  matter,  belong  likewise  to  the  soul,  but  in  a  spiritual 
sense ;  for  example,  instead  of  growing  large  or  small, 
it  grows  good  or  bad.  He  quotes,  with  approbation,  the 
idea  of  St.  Austin,  that  the  spiritual  body,  after  the  re- 
surrection, will  enjoy  the  power  of  seeing  God,  not 
only  with  the  eyes  of  faith,  but  with  the  bodily  eyes ; 
as  well  as  another  opinion  of  the  same  father,  that  the 
apostles  and  martyrs  and  other  most  eminent  saints,  are 
not  to  receive  the  full  promises  of  God  or  eternal  life 
with  the  angels  until  after  the  general  resurrection. 

As  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  another  kind 
of  subject  is  treated,  we  may  notice  his  answer  to  the 
question  why  the  Synod  of  Nice  should  be  called  mys- 
tical, one,  among  several  proofs,  which  might  be  drawn 
from  his  works,  that  the  method  of  the  mystical  or 
spiritual  interpretation  of  numbers,  so  generally  adopted 
by  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Hilary,  and  most  others  of  the 
fathers,  was  in  full  vigour  in  the  Church  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  ninth  century.  He  begins  with  the  sacred 
name  of  our  Lord.  The  Greek  letters  contained  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  if  added  together,  produce  the  number 
488,  which  is  to  be  thus  interpreted : — 400  means  the 
whole  number  of  those  who  are  elected  to  eternal  life, 
and  88  means  the  resurrection,  and  a  life  conformable 
to  it,  8  being  the  well-known  symbol  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  80  another  form  of  the  same,  so  that  the  two 
added  together  mean  the  two  states  of  resurrrection, 
in  this  life  and  in  the  next,  bestowed  by  divine  grace 
on  the  elect;  the  double  number  may  refer  also  to 
the  two  robes  with  which  they  shall  be  clothed,  the 
robe  of  immortality  and  that  of  incorruption.      The 
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abbreviated  form,  or  IHS  in  which  the  sacred  name 
is  written,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  number  218 ;  of 
this,  the  200,  or  two  perfect  numbers,  stands  for  the 
two  perfect  natures  of  our  Lord;  the  10,  another 
perfect  number,  made  up  of  the  addition  of  the  four 
first  numerals,  represents  the  four-fold  mystery  of 
the  Church ;  and  the  8,  as  before,  the  resurrecticm. 
He  then  treats  more  immediately  of  the  number  SI  8, 
which  represents  the  Council  of  Nice,  that  being  the 
number  of  bishops  present.  These  were  shadowed 
forth  in  the  318  servants  of  Abraham,  by  whose  aid 
that  patriarch  smote  the  enemies  of  true  religion,  and 
rescued  his  kinsman  Lot.  Our  Lord  is  thus  proved  to 
have  been  himself  present  at  the  Council.  The  Greek 
letter  T,  which  is  the  sign  of  the  cross,  signifies  300  ; 
if  to  this  is  added  IH,  or  the  abbreviated  monogram  of 
our  Saviour's  name,  the  whole  number  318  is  composed. 
The  final  2  is  left  out,  to  shew  that  it  is  in  the  genitive 
case,  following  the  former  T,  or  that  the  words  repre- 
sented are  Crux  Jesu. 

The  death  of  Hincmar  left  a  blank  in  the  Church  of 
France,  which  was  filled  up  neither  in  the  remaining 
years  of  the  ninth  century  nor  during  the  whole  of  the 
succeeding  age.  His  successor  at  Rheims  was  Fulco, 
or  Foulques,  who,  rather  perhaps  firom  the  superiority 
with  which  his  predecessor  had  invested  his  see  than 
from  any  remarkable  talents  of  his  own,  was  the  most 
eminent  among  the  contemporary  bishops  of  France. 
He  neither  possessed  the  talents  of  Hincmar,  nor  was 
he  called  upon  by  circumstances  to  play  so  important  a 
part  in  the  affairs  of  his  Church  and  nation. 

In  the  political  state  of  France  the  archbishop's  loss 
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was  probably  unfelt,  as  his  counsels,  during  his  latter 
years,  had  been  little  regarded.  The  most  important 
political  movements  of  the  next  few  years  were  briefly 
the  following.  Charles  the  Fat,  by  his  treaty  with  the 
Norman  Godfrey,  had  disgusted  his  German  subjects, 
who  sought  to  raise  Carloman  in  his  place  as  the  head 
of  the  Prankish  empire.  Their  desire  seemed  justified 
at  first  by  the  successes  which  attended  the  young 
prince's  arms  ;  the  city  of  Vienne,  and  with  it  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Burgundy,  surrendered  to  himself  or  to  his 
officers  ;  and  Hastings,  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  the 
Norman  chieftains,  was  driven  with  his  followers  from 
Aquitaine,  or,  perhaps,  to  speak  with  more  accuracy, 
evacuated  that  province  of  his  own  accord,  when  it  could 
offer  no  Rirther  satisfaction  to  his  love  of  plunder.  But 
the  energy  and  success  of  the  French  king  and  army 
were  of  short  duration  ;  the  Normans,  though  Aquitaine 
was  at  length  freed  from  their  presence,  overran  at  their 
pleasure  the  whole  of  northern  and  eastern  France, 
until,  in  the  autumn  of  884,  the  few  Churches  and  mo- 
nasteries which  had  escaped  their  ravages  were  stripped 
of  their  wealth,  to  furnish  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand 
pounds  of  silver;  and  a  large  portion,  though  by  no 
means  the  whole  of  the  heathen  plunderers,  on  receiv- 
ing the  bribe,  embarked  at  Boulogne,  and  sailed  for  the 
coast  of  England. 

Within  a  few  months  of  their  departure,  in  December, 
A.D.  884,  Carloman  died,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
of  a  wound  received  in  hunting.  His  half  brother 
called  afterwards  Charles  the  Simple,  could  have  been 
but  five  years  of  age,  and,  as  his  mother  Adelaide  had 
not  been  acknowledged  by  the  pope  and  the  Council  of 
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Troyes  as  the  legal  wife  of  king  Louis  the  Stammerery 
and  as  the  French  nation,  by  accepting  Louis  the  Third 
and  Carloman  for  their  kings,  had  seemed  to  sanction 
the  rejection,  illegitimacy,  as  well  as  infimcy,  was  a  bar 
to  his  succession.  Charles  the  Fat  was  now  die  only 
legitimate  descendant  of  Charlemagne ;  to  him,  there- 
fore, the  French  nobles  offered  the  vacant  crown,  and 
the  emperor,  who  was  in  Lombardy  at  the  time, 
marched  throng  Germany  to  France,  to  complete,  by 
his  acceptance  of  the  offer,  the  union  under  one  sove- 
reign of  all  the  countries  which  had  owned  the  sway  of 
his  great  ancestor.  On  his  journey  he  had  an  inter- 
view, upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  with  Godfiiey,  duke 
of  Friesland,  and  his  brother-in-law  Hugo,  of  Lorraine. 
I1ie  latter  of  these  princes  had  quickly  become  tired  of 
his  monastic  life,  and,  under  Godfrey's  protection,  had 
recommenced  his  robberies  and  devastations ;  while  the 
duke  of  Friesland,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  pretext  for 
war,  demanded  of  Charles  the  cession  of  a  large  and 
fertile  territory  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  em- 
peror freed  himself  fW>m  his  difficulties  by  a  foul  act  of 
treason  :  Gilbert,  the  venerable  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
was  sent  to  Hugo  and  Godfrey,  with  assurances  that 
they  might  safely  trust  themselves  to  an  interview  with 
Charles.  Accordingly  they  met  him  not  far  from  Ni- 
muegen,  and  during  the  conference  Godfrey  and  all  the 
Normans  who  accompanied  him  were  assassinated ;  and 
Hugo,  having  had  his  eyes  torn  out,  was  confined  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Gal. 

Charles  remained  in  France  no  longer  than  was  sufii- 
cient  to  receive  the  allegiance  of  his  new  subjects,  and 
returned    into    Germany,   leaving    commands    to   the 
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French  to  march  to  the  siege  of  Louvain,  which  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Normans.  The  expedition,  under- 
taken in  consequence,  was  unfortunate ;  they  were  re- 
pulsed by  the  enemy,  who  pursued  them  into  France, 
and  spread  themselves  again  over  the  country.  In  the 
winter  of  885  they  laid  siege  to  Paris ;  but  the  city, 
although,  vastly  inferior  in  strength  and  in  population 
to  its  ancient  state,  and  confined  now  to  the  island  of 
the  Seine,  was  defended  by  three  nobles  of  spirit  and 
prudence,  Gauzelin,  formerly  chancellor  of  France,  and 
now  bishop,  Hugo,  abbot  of  St.  Martin,  of  Tours,  and 
Eudes,  count  of  Paris,  supposed  to  be  a  son  of  Robert 
the  Brave.  The  siege  lasted  for  a  year,  and  Hugo  and 
Gauzelin  died  before  its  conclusion.  The  emperor, 
who  was  employed  in  petty  disputes  in  Lombardy,  was 
at  length,  with  difficulty,  prevailed  upon  to  return  to 
France,  whose  capital  was  on  the  point  of  yielding. 
His  fears,  however,  hindered  his  advancing  beyond 
Metz,  until  the  count  of  Paris,  by  an  exploit  which  was 
regarded  as  miraculous,  made  his  escape  from  the  be- 
leagured  city,  and,  by  his  urgent  demands  compelled, 
rather  than  persuaded,  Charles  to  promise  a  speedy 
relief.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  found  every  approach 
strictly  guarded  by  the  Normans,  who  were  determined 
to  prevent  his  entrance  ;  and  Eudes,  though  unattended 
by  any  followers,  cut  his  way  alone  through  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy,  and  regained  the  city  ;  an  act  of  chival- 
rous courage  to  which,  in  those  ages,  France  could  fur- 
nish no  other  that  could  bear  comparison.  The  imperial 
troops  followed,  but  Charles  made  no  attempt  to  engage 
the  besiegers  in  the  field ;  with  another  large  sum  of 
money  he  purchased  a  fictitious  peace,  and,  on  return- 
N  n  2 
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ing  to  Alsace,  was  pursued  and  harassed  in  his  march 
by  the  very  army  whom  he  had  thus  dishonourably 
persuaded  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris,  and  who  removed 
the  scene  of  warfare,  for  the  present,  into  Burgundy 
and  the  upper  Seine. 

The  reign  of  Charles  the  Fat  continued  but  a  short 
period  after  this  new  act  of  dishonour;  his  health, 
always  in  a  feeble  state,  in  consequence  of  his  inordi- 
nate addiction  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  appears  to 
have  grown  still  weaker  under  the  consciousness  of 
disgrace.  His  sole  offspring  was  an  illegitimate  son,  of 
the  name  of  Bernard ;  but  he  adopted  a  son  of  Boso, 
late  king  of  Provence,  and  grandson  by  his  mother's 
side  of  the  late  emperor,  Louis  the  Second.  The  laws 
of  the  Prankish  empire  disqualified  a  woman,  or  one 
whose  claim  was  through  the  female  line,  from  succeed- 
ing to  the  crown  or  to  the  inheritance  of  any  fief  or 
barony  ;  but,  in  the  failure  of  the  male  line,  it  was 
thought  by  the  emperor  himself,  and  by  others,  that 
the  young  prince  Louis,  so  named  after  his  grandfather, 
might  be  accepted  by  the  Franks  as  their  sovereign. 
At  present  the  territory  lately  ruled  by  his  father  was 
conferred  upon  him,  not  as  an  independent  sovereignty, 
but  as  a  fief  held  under  the  emperor,  and  having  per- 
formed homage  for  these  possessions,  at  the  diet  of 
Kirkheim,  he  was  sent  back  to  his  country,  where, 
three  years  afterwards,  the  Council  of  Valence,  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  pope,  bestowed  upon  him  his 
father's  crown. 

Meanwhile  the  emperor's  reign  came  suddenly  to  a 
close.  In  the  course  of  the  year  887,  he  assembled  a 
diet  of  the  German  nation,  at  Tribur,  on  the  Rhine,  and 
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proposed  to  them  his  son  Bernard  as  his  successor. 
Amulf,  duke  of  Carinthia,  the  natural  son  of  the  late 
king  of  Italy  and  Bavaria,  attended,  with  a  large  com- 
pany of  followers.  If  any  one  of  the  illegitimate  Carlo- 
vingian  princes  was  to  receive  the  crown  of  the  empire, 
Amulf  had  even  a  higher  claim  to  that  dignity  than 
Bernard,  because  his  father,  Carloman,  had  been  an 
elder  brother  of  Charles  the  Fat.  But,  independently 
of  rightful  claim,  he  had  a  powerful  partisan  among  the 
German  nobles,  by  whose  interest  he  was  assured  of 
the  support  of  Saxons  and  Thuringians,  of  Suabians 
and  Bavarians ;  this  was  no  other  than  the  emperor's 
chancellor  Liutward,  bishop  of  Verceil,  who  had  long 
been  the  real  governor  of  the  empire,  who  had  gained 
enormous  wealth  and  influence  by  his  unscrupulous  use 
of  the  advantages  of  his  position,  and  who  had  lately 
quarrelled  with  his  master,  on  some  suspicion  of  undue 
intimacy  with  the  empress  Richarde.  The  empress 
had  been  shut  up  in  a  convent,  and  Liutward  banished 
to  his  diocese ;  but  the  bishop,  who,  in  addition  to 
other  parts  of  his  conduct  little  becoming  the  episcopal 
station,  was  strongly  suspected  of  Nestorianism,  or 
some  similar  heresy,  joined  Arnulf  at  the  diet  of  Tribur, 
and  encouraged  him  to  set  himself  up  without  delay  in 
opposition  to  his  uncle.  In  the  space  of  three  days 
Charles  found  himself  without  a  single  adherent ;  resist- 
ance was  altogether  hopeless,  and  he  was  contented  to 
send  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  who  took  pity  upon  his 
helpless  state,  with  a  humble  supplication  to  his  nephew 
to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  livelihood.  The  new 
monarch,  as  it  is  said,  wept  at  this  striking  example  of 
human  vicissitude,  and  granted  for  his  support  and  that 
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of  his  son  Bernard  a  maintenance  and  retreat  in  Suabia. 
Charles,  however,  enjoyed  them  but  a  few  weeks  ;  he 
died  on  the  twelfth  of  January,  888,  and  was  buried  in 
the  convent  of  Richenau,  near  Constance.^ 

We  may  suitably  conclude  our  history  at  the  epoch 
of  the  deposition  of  Charles  the  Fat.  For  a  few  short 
years  the  western  empire  had  been  again  united  under 
a  single  head,  as  if  to  render  more  striking  the  dismem- 
berment into  which  it  fell  upon  his  death.  Seven  kings 
doms  raised  themselves  almost  simultaneously  from  the 
ruins  of  the  empire  :  these  were  France,  Navarre,  Bur- 
gundy, and  Provence,  Buigundy  beyond  the  Jura,  Lor- 
raine, Germany,  and  Italy,  to  which  may  be  added 
Brittany  ;  while  in  the  kingdom  of  France  alone  no  les- 
than  twenty-eight  fiefs  are  enumerated,  under  the  titles 
of  duchies,  counties,  marquisates,  and  seignoires,  on 
which  Charles  the  Bald,  at  his  last  diet  of  Quiercy,  by 
making  them  hereditary,  had  bestowed  the  character  of 
independent  sovereignties.^  With  these  we  have  no 
concern,  and  the  history,  which  has  its  natural  termi- 
nation at  the  death  of  Hincmar,  can  have  no  pretext 
for  extending  itself  beyond  the  last  of  those  princes  to 
whom  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  addressed  his  letters 
or  furnished  his  advice. 

*  Sismondl,  pp.  262 — ^272,  from  Annal.  Fuldens.  Metens.  Vedast,  etc. 
7  See  Ouisot  Hlit  de  la  Civil,  en  France,  Lef .  24. 
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AcTARD,  sent  to  Rome,  359;— made  archbishop  of  Toms,  393. 

Adrian  IL  pope,  his  accession  A.D.  867,  invites  Lothaire  to  Rome, 
297 ;— ^receives  him  to  commmiion,  299 ; — ^his  rebuke  of  Hincmar, 
385 ; — ^promises  the  imperial  crown  to  Charles,  386 ;— his  dispute 
with  the  synod  of  Douzi,  479 ; — his  death  and  character,  398. 

AdoewUus,  bishop  of  Metz,  one  of  Thietburga's  judges,  266. 

Agohardy  archbishop  of  Lyons,  opposes  image-worship,  at  the  synod 
of  Paris.  35 , — his  letters  to  the  ministeis  of  Louis  the  Pious, 
42 ; — supports  Lothaire  in  his  revolt,  53 ; — deposed  by  Louis,  57 . 

AUOf  count  of  the  Spanish  March,  invites  the  Saracens,  38. 

Aix'la-ChapeUe,  one  of  Charlemagne's  capitals,  13 ; — diet  of,  orders 
restitution  of  Church  property,  A.D.  835, 60. 

Aldric,  St.  bishop  of  Mans,  persecuted  by  LoAaire  for  his  fidelity  to 
Charles,  81. 

Amulo,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  his  letter  to  Godeschalcus,  143. 

AnastaHus  usurps  the  papacy  against  Benedict  IIL,  A.D.  855, 219 ; — 
supported  by  Louis,  but  driven  out  by  the  bishops  and  people,  220. 

Angers  taken  fix)m  the  Normans,  400. 

Anschatf  St.  founder  of  the  abbey  of  Corbey,  missionary  in  Denmark 
for  thirty-eight  years,  32;— bishop  of  Hambux^g  and  Cologne, 
ib. ; — driven  away  by  the  Normans,  107 ; — ^his  missions  in  Den- 
mark and  Sweden,  222, 223, 225. 

Ansegisus,  archbishop  of  Sens,  appointed  by  the  pope  vicar  apostolic, 
412. 

Apocrisiarins,  his  rank  and  duties,  532. 

Appeal  to  Rome  allowed  in  Rothad's  case,  by  the  synod  of  Pistres, 
307 ; — opposed  by  Hincmar,  308 ; — letter  of  Nicholas  concerning, 
311 ; — Hincmar's  letter  upon,  314; — ^remarks  upon,  319 ; — ^letters 
of  Nicholas,  323. 
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Jrchdeaconj  office  of,  405. 

Arlett  synod  of,  condemns  predesdnarian  heresy,  A.D.  475, 130. 

Jrmtff,  duke  of  Cannthia,  natural  son  of  Carloman,  made  emperor, 

559. 
AthanathUf  bishop  of  Naples,  seizes  on  Sergius,  duke  of  Naples,  424. 
AtHgnyt  parliament  of,  A.D.  822,  under  Louis  the  Pious ;  question  of 

divorce  referred  to  lay  judges ;  speech  of  Agobard  at ;  oouncil  of, 

A.D.  870,  reconciles  Hincmar  to  his  nephew,  453. 
Auguttm,  SU  his  works  on  predestination  and  penaeyerance,  account 

of,  126 ;— misquoted  by  Ratramnus  on  the  Tiinity,  195 ;— his  rule 

about  the  name  of  God,  213. 


Baldwin,  count  of  Flanden,  elopes  with  Judith,  258. 

Beauvaitf  oouncil  of,  A.D.  845,  95 ; — Hincmar  chosen  archbishop  of 
Rheims,  96. 

Benedici  IIL  pope,  A.D.  855,  his  election  opposed  by  Anastasius  and 
Louis,  219. 

Benefices  held  by  laymen  under  monasteries,  102. 

Bernard,  son  of  Pepin,  named  king  of  Italy  and  Bavaria  by  his  grand- 
father Charlemagne,  does  homage  to  Louis  the  Pious,  19; — 
represses  a  commotion  at  Rome,  21 ; — ^is  provoked  to  revolt,  ib. ; — 
is  blinded  by  Louis,  and  dies,  22. 

Bernard,  count  of  Toulouse  and  governor  of  the  Spanish  March, 
general  of  Louis  the  Pious  against  the  Saracens,  88 ; — ^accused  of 
adultery  with  the  empress  Judith,  43 ; — ^acquitted  on  challenge, 
48  .'—Joins  Pepin  against  Charies  the  Bald,  defeated  by  Charies, 
79  ;^oins  Pepin  again,  is  taken  and  put  to  death,  87. 

Bithopt,  often  persons  of  a  servile  condition,  67 ; — election  of,  granted 
to  the  clergy  and  people,  by  Louis  the  Pious ;  custom  of  military 
service,  93 ;— appointment  o^  by  Charlemagne,  95 ; — election  of, 
by  the  clergy  and  people,  514 ; — canons  of  the  French  church 
concerning,  ib.  noie ; — ^Idng's  consent  recognised,  not  his  election ; 
conduct  of  Charles  the  Bald  in  the  matter,  519,  note  f-^— lull  ac- 
count of  the  mode  of  election,  examination,  and  confirmation  of, 
520,  sqq. ; — consecration  of,  528 ; — treatise  of  Hincmar  on  duties 
of,  530. 

Bow,  a  Lombard  nobleman,  appeals  to  the  pope  concerning  his  wife, 
255. 

Boto,  count  of  Provence,  his  c(Mronatk>n  505 ;— defeated  507. 

Brittany,  revolution  in  the  Church  o:^  by  Nomenoius,  110 ;— acknow- 
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ledged  independent  by  Charles,  A.D.  850,  118; — Solomon  duke 
of,  240 ;— independent  under  RoUo  the  Norm^tn,  402. 
Bulgariam  lay  waste  Pannonia,  A.D.  826,  36;— invade  Germany, 
and  make  a  treaty  with  Louis,  A.D.  847)  108 ; — converted,  864 ; 
— Formosiis  missionary  among  from  Rome,  365 ; — eastern  mis- 
sionaries driven  out,  366 ; — their  Church  regained  by  Constanti- 
nople, 373. 

C. 

Canons,  or  Patres  Dominici,  an  order  of  clergy,  favoured  by  Louis 
the  Pious,  69. 

Caiumeues,  instituted  by  Louis  the  Pious,  69. 

Carl4man,  son  of  Louis  of  Germany,  king  of  Bavaria,  lays  claim  to 
the  empire,  427 ;— returns  to  Germany,  428 ;— -new  hopes  of  ac- 
quiring the  crown,  495. 

CarUmuMj  king  of  Aquitaine,  becomes  sole  king  of  France,  A.D.  882, 
530 ; — ^made  emperor,  54^  ; — drove  the  Normans  from  Aquitaine ; 
his  death,  A.D.  884,  545. 

Casar  Bardas,  his  treatment  of  the  patriarch  Ignatius,  279. 

Charlemagne,  extent  of  his  empire,  11 ;— his  death,  A.D.  814 ;  par- 
tition of  his  kingdom,  12 ; — ^his  French  dominions  neglected,  13  ; 
— ^impoverishment  of  France  and  Germany  in  his  reign,  15 ; — 
Hincmar's  account  of  his  household,  parliaments,  and  govern- 
ment, 535. 

Charles,  eldest  son  of  Charlemagne,  king  of  N.  France  and  Germany, 
12 ;— dies  before  his  father,  childless,  13. 

Charles  the  Bald,  youngest  son  of  Louis  the  Pious,  made  king  of 
Lorraine,  41 ;— then  of  Aquitaine,  49 ; — ^his  dominions  enlarged, 
62; — doubts  thrown  upon  his  birth,  50; — ^war  with  Pepin  of 
Aquitaine,  73 ; — with  Lothaire,  74 ; — ^loyalty  of  the  French  to 
him,  76 ; — reduces  Nomenoius,  77 ; — unites  with  Louis  of  Ger- 

.  many,  78  ;— defeats  Lothaire  at  Fontenoy,  79 ;— restores  St 
Aldric,  81 ;— deposes  Ebo,  of  Rheims,  83 ;— meeting  with  Louis 
at  Strasbourg,  84  ;— acknowledges  Pepin,  king  of  Aquitaine,  91 ; 
— driven  out  of  Paris  by  the  Normans,  92 ; — chooses  Hincmar 
his  adviser,  98; — ^restores  Church  property  of  Rheims,  99; — 
refuses  consent  to  the  canons  of  Meaux,  103 ;— settles  the  Nor- 
mans, under  Godfrey,  on  the  Seine,  114  ^— regains  Aquitaine, 
117 ;— acknowledges  Erispoius,  king  of  Brittany,  ib.  ^-sum- 
mons  Synod  of  Quiercy,  on  predestination,  154;— defeats  the 
Danes  at  Pistres,  222 ;— war  against  Louis  in  Aquitaine,  226 ; 
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his  subjects  disaffected,  2S0,*--liis  kii^dom  invaded  by  Louis, 
232 ;— makes  peace  with  him  at  CoUentz,  287  i-^accuses  Wenilo 
before  the  Council  of  Toul,  238 ;— holds  a  conference  with  Louis 
and  Lothaire,  at  Coblents,  A.D.  860, 250  ;->ho]ds  diet  of  Pisties, 
A.D.  86i,  snd  punishes  Pepin;  supports  Wul!ad's  nomination 
to  the  see  of  Bourges,  345  h-his  ooMness  towards  Hincmar,  857  « 
after  the  death  of  Louis  claims  the  imperial  crown,  421 ; — ^is 
crowned  at  Rome,  408 ;— is  defeated  by  Louis  of  Saxony,  428 ; — 
establishes  hereditary  fiefr  at  the  diet  of  Quiercy,  A.D.  877, 425 ; 
his  death  and  character,  428. 

Ckarlett  son  of  Lothaire,  king  of  Provence,  122 ;  his  death,  diviaon  of 
his  kingdom,  26a 

Charks,  son  of  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  Aquitaine,  227 ;— revoltB, 
260 ;— becomes  epileptic,  and  dies,  ib. 

Charles  the  f  al,  crowned  emperor  by  pope  John,  506  ; — made  king  of 
France  also^  A.D.  884, 546  ,*— assassinates  Godfrey  of  Friesland ; 
war  with  the  Nonnans;  deposed  and  dies,  AJ).  888, 550. 

CAarcA  property^  alienated  to  laymen  under  the  Carlovingian  kings, 
28  ;~restoration  o(  ordered  at  Council  of  Aix-larChapelle,  60 ; — 
olten  made  reward  of  military  service,  96. 

Clergymen,  parochial,  their  duties,  as  set  forth  by  Hincmar,  246,  &c. 

Cobtentz,  Council  o^  A.D.  842,  assumed  power  to  depose  kings,  85. 

Cot^gne,  diet  at,  A.D.  877,  Louis  crowned  by  Hincmar,  408. 

Corbey,  Radbert,  abbot  of,  petitions  for  immunity,  106. 

D. 

Danes,  civil  war  among,  221  ^— conversion  o^  222 ;— defeated  by 
Charles  the  Bald,  ib. 

DecretaU,  first  published  in  the  eighth  century,  7  ^— some  account  of 
the  forgery  of  Isidore,  8  ^— increased  the  papal  power,  ib.  ^-not 
recognised  by  pope  Leo  IV.,  Ill  ^-first  mentioned  by  pope 
Nicholas,  822 ; — ^perhaps  brought  from  France,  ib. ; — ^their  au- 
thenticity defended  by  Nicholas,  829  ^-Hincmar's  use  o^  830 ; — 
probable  history  o^  S3S ;— Hincmar's  opini<m  of,  462, 467. 

Dtmxi,  Council  o^  A.D.  871,  hears  the  cause  of  Charles  and  Hincmar 
of  Laon,  and  condemns  Hincmar,  475  }•— letter  to  pope  Adrian, 
477. 

Drogo,  bishop  of  Metz,  brother  of  Louis  the  Pious,  attends  his  death- 
bed, 65^-joins  Lothaire  against  his  brothers,  78  ^— appointed 
papal  vicar  in  France  and  Germany,  90  ,*— the  French  bishops 
decline  his  authority,  95« 
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E. 

Ebo,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  missionary  in  Denmark,  31;— joins 
Lothaire  in  deposing  Louis,  56 ; — deposed  by  Louis  at  the  diet 
of  Thionville,  59 ; — ^a  serf  by  birth,  educated  by  Charlemagne, 
67,  note  ,•— restored  by  Lothaire,  82 ;— again  deposed  by  Charles, 
83 ; — and  made  bishop  of  Hildedsheim ;— missionary  in  Sweden 
with  St  Anschar,  83. 

Ebo,  bishop  of  Grenoble,  nephew  of  Ebo  of  Rheims,  at  the  Synod  of 
Valence,  157. 

EngenOf  denied  the  real  presence,  135,  note  /—master  of  the  court 
school,  14)8;— writes  a  heretical  work  on  predestination,  149 ; — 
censured  by  Synod  of  Valence,  156 ; — confounded  with  the  abbot 
of  Atheling,  149,  note. 

Erispoitts,  son  of  Nomenoius,  king  of  Brittany,  murdered  by  Solomon, 
240. 

Ermengardef  wife  of  Louis  the  Pious ;  her  treachery  to  Bernard,  21. 

Ermengarde,  wife  of  Lothaire,  emperor,  27. 

Ermer$gardef  daughter  of  Lothaire,  104 ;  her  abduction. 

Eudes,  count  of  Paris,  saves  the  city  from  the  Normans,  547. 

Eugenitts  IL  pope,  agrees  with  Lothaire  about  the  papal  election,  30. 

F. 

Faustus,  abbot  of  Lerins,  opposes  ultra-predeetinarians,  130. 

Fiefs,  made  hereditary  at  the  council  of  Quiercy,  426. 

Fismesy  council  of,  A.D.  881,  511,  orders  regular  inspection  of  con- 
vents by  royal  commissioners  and  tiie  bishop ;  exhorts  the  king 
to  follow  Charlemagne's  example ;  defends  freedom  of  election 
of  bishops, 

Florus,  deacon  of  Lyons,  refutes  Erigena,  150. 

Fontenay,  battle  of,  Lothaire  defeated  by  Charles  the  Bald  and  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  79. 

Formosus  sent  as  missionary  to  the  Bulgarians,  365  ;^proceeds  to 
Constantinople,  366. 

Frotair  petitions  for  the  see  of  Bourges,  415. 

G. 

Gauzelin,  Chancellor  of  France  and  bishop,  defends  Paris  against 
the  Normans,  547. 

Godesc?uUcus,  his  early  history,  135 ; — travels,  136 ;— doctrine  on  pre- 
destination, 137 ; — on  the  efficacy  of  Clirist's  death,  139 ; — con- 
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demned  at  the  aynod  of  Quierey,  140 ;— confined  at  HantvOIien, 
141  *,— his  two  oonCessiona,  142;— supported  by  Ptudenthis  and 
Remigius,  14^,  151 ;— publiahes  a  confeanon  on  the  Trinity, 
185 ;— remariu  on  it,  187 ;— answered  by  Hincmar,  190 ;— review 
of  the  controveny,  191,  &c.  ^-hia  other  treatjaes,  209  ;-^iia  pro- 
fessed revelations,  214 ;— his  strange  oondnct,  and  death,  216 

Godfrey ^  chief  of  the  Normans,  first  settles  on  the  Seine,  114. 

Gregory  IK  pope,  joins  Lothaire's  army,  in  his  revest  against  Louis, 
51 ;— opposed  by  the  French  bishops,  retmns  ansnooesBful,  52. 

Gunther,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  his  trial  of  Thietbnrga,  266  ^-oon- 
demned  by  the  pope,  284;— resistB,  but  is  deposed,  288,  &c.  ;— 
his  conduct  towards  Ingdtrude,  255. 

H. 

Hastings,  chief  of  the  Normans,  his  childhood,  US. 

Herigar,  remarkable  convert  in  Sweden,  223. 

HetioUf  king  of  Jutlaiid,  banished  by  R^jier  Lodbrok,  entertained 
by  Louis  the  Pious,  81 ;— -regains  his  throne,  is  converted,  and 
spreads  Christianity  in  Denmark,  82. 

HUduin,  abbot  of  St  Denys,  supports  Lotfaaire  in  revolt  against  Louis 
the  Pious,  43 ;— banished  by  Louis^  46 ;— allowed  to  return,  48 ; — 
chanceUor  of  Louis  the  Pious  and  preceptw  of  Hincmar,  96 ; — 
author  of  the  Areopagitica,  97 ; — again  deserts  Louis,  on  the  field 
of  Falsehood,  98. 

HmcmoTt  chosen  archbishop  of  Rheims,  A.D.  845,  at  the  Council  of 
Beauvais,  96 ; — his  fiunily,  education,  and  character,  97 ; — canon 
of  St  Denys,  monk,  reforms  the  convent,  97 ; — fidthfiil  to  Louis 
at  the  field  of  Falsehood,  98, 53  ;-~oonfidential  adviser  of  Charles, 
98 ;— recovers  Church  property,  99;— his  ecclesiastical  reforms, 
101 ;— his  title  to  the  see  disputed  by  Lothaire,  104 ; — confirmed 
by  the  French  bishops  and  pope  Leo  IV.,  106 ;— holds  Synod  of 
Quiercy  to  try  Godeschalcus,  140 ;— writes  refutation  of  his  con- 
fessions, 144 ;— his  work  on  the  canons  of  Valence,  157 ; — on  the 
canons  of  Toul,  159 ;— sketch  of  it,  161,  &c. ;— his  doctrine  re- 
viewed, 181 ;— his  work  on  the  Trinity,  186,  &c ;— firsh  refiita- 
tion  of  Godeschalcus,  211 ;— his  letter  to  the  pope  concerning 
him,  215 ;— saves  France  fiiom  the  German  invasion,  234, 236 ; — 
his  care  of  relics,  242 ;— his  instructionB  to  his  clergy,  246,  &c. ; — 
his  synodal  letter  fix>m  Toussi,  251 ; — ^letter  on  the  marriage  of 
Stephen,  253 ; — advice  concerning  Boso  and  Ingeltrude,  256 ; — 
differs  fix)m  pope  Nicholas  concerning  Baldwin  and  Judith,  259 ; 
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— his  letter  to  Charles  concerning  the  treatment  of  Pepin,  262 ; — 
his  judgment  concerning  divorce,  269 ; — defence  of  trial  by  ordeal, 
271 ;— -his  dispute  with  Rothad,  306  ; — ^refuses  his  appeal  to 
Rome,  308; — ^reproved  by  the  pope,  311; — ^his  letters  on  the 
appeal,  313,  &c ; — ^his  doctrine  on  the  independence  of  provincial 
Churches,  320 ;— representation  of  them,  326 ;— his  use  of  the 
decretals,  330,  &c. ;— letters  to  Nicholas  concerning  Wulfad,  345  ; 
— ^letters  to  the  Synod  of  Soissons,  346 ; — defence  of  the  privileges 
of  Rheims,  356 ; — ^his  letter  on  the  rights  of  metropolitans,  417  ; — 
his  letter  on  appeals  to  Rome,  431 ; — on  accused  presbyters,  432 ; 
— on  absolution,  433; — vision  of  Remold,  434; — ^remonstrates 
with  king  Charles,  440; — ^his  treatise  against  his  nephew  at 
Attigny,  457  ;  uses  his  influence  to  support  Louis  III.,  503, 509 ; 
— presides  at  the  Council  of  Fismes,  511 ; — defends  the  free 
election  of  bishops,  514  ; — deprives  Odacer,  of  Reauvais ;  his 
treatise  on  the  duties  of  bishops,  530 ;— his  account  of  Charle- 
magne's court  and  government,  in  two  letters  on  Carloman's 
accession,  532 ; — ^his  death  and  character,  539 ; — ^his  minor  works, 
541. 
HmcpuTi  the  younger,  promoted  to  the  see  of  Laon,  438 ; — disobeys 
the  orders  of  his  uncle,  439 ; — ^the  king  deprives  him,  440 ;— he 
appeals  to  Rome,  441 ;— apologises  to  the  king,  442 ; — again  dis- 
pleases Charles,  and  complains  to  the  pope,  ib. ;— attacks  the 
house  of  count  Norman ;  enters  into  correspondence  with  Lo- 
thaire,  443 ; — pronounces  sentence  of  excommunication,  444 ; — 
lays  his  diocese  under  an  interdict,  ib. ;  is  arrested,  445 ;— set  at 
Uberty,  446  ;— his  death,  488. 
HoriCf  king  of  Denmark,  converted  to  Christianity,  222. 
Hospitals  for  travellers,  in  connection  with  Cathedrals,  101. 
HugOy  count,  father-in-law  of  Lothaire,  disgraced  for  unsuccessful  war 

against  the  Saracens,  39. 
HugOf  the  bastard  son  of  Lothaire,  asserts  his  right  to  the  crown.  494  ; 
ravages  Loiraine,  502 ; — ^wars  with  Charles,  Louis,  and  Carloman, 
509 ; — ^his  eyes  put  out,  546. 
Hugo,  abbot  of  St  Martin  of  Tours,  defends  Pafis  against  the  Nor- 
mans, 547 ; — his  death. 

L 

Ignatius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  his  persecution  and  unjust 
deposition,  279 ; — restored  by  Nicholas,  283  ;~allow8  the  Roman 
supremacy,  373. 
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/ijMy«,worBhipo^coiideiimedby8yiiod<rfFraiil^^  and 

atiynod  of  Paris,  A.D  824,  by  die  Gallkan  Church,  38  ,^—woik 
of  Hincmar  upon,  35. 

IngeUmde,  wife  of  Bon,  of  Lombaidy,  her  inegolarity,  255 ;— -Hinc- 
mar's  decision  upon  her,  256L 

J. 

Jbwb,  laws  against,  42,  mote* 

John,  pope,  acknowledges  Photius,  373  ;•— renounces  the  additimi  to 
the  Nicene  creed,  374^~applies  to  the  emperor  Basil  for  aid^ 
buys  off  the  Saracens,  496  .•—confined  in  the  Church  of  St  Peter, 
ib. ;— goes  to  France,  407. 

Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald,  stepmother  to  lax^  Alfred, 
228  ;•— manies  Ethelbuig,  her  husband's  son,  228 ;— mairies  Bald- 
win, of  Flanden,  259. 

JutUth,  wife  of  Louis  the  Pious,  accused  of  adultery  by  her  stepson, 
43 ;— sent  to  a  nunnery,  released  on  the  victory  of  Louis,  57. 


Lambert,  ally  of  Nomenoius  against  Charies  die  Bald,  88,  91.  . 

Lambert,  duke  of  Spoleto,  compels  the  Roman  nobles  to  swear  alle- 
giance to  Carbman,  496 ;— excommunicated,  497. 

Langres,  synod  of;  A.D.  859,  confirms  the  canrais  of  Valence,  158. 

Leo  IIL  pope,  ill-treated  by  Roman  deigy,  20;— assumes  judicial 
power,  ib.. 

Leo  IF.  pope,  confirms  Hincmar's  title;  tries  the  bishop  of  Brittany 
for  simony,  111. 

Liutward,  chancellor  of  the  empire  under  Charles  the  Fat,  supports 
Amulf  against  the  emperor,  559. 

Lorraine,  origin  of  the  name,  122 ;— Lothaire,  king  o^  dies,  A.D.  869 ; 
Charles  the  Bald  seizes  the  kingdom ;  is  crowned  by  Hincmar, 
379 ; — kingdom  divided  between  Charles  and  Louis,  380. 

Lothaire,  eldest  son  of  Louis  the  Pious,  made  partner  in  the  empire, 
19 ; — ^king  of  Lombardy,  A.D.  820,  23 ; — marries  Ermengarde, 
daughter  of  coi^t  Hugo,  27 ;— crowned  by  pope  Paschal,  29 ; — 
regulates  election  of  pope,  30 ;— ^revolts  against  his  &ther,  43 ; — 
reconciled  to  him,  at  Nimeguen,  46 :— his  dominions  diminished, 
47  ; — revolts  again,  61 ;— im^Mnsons  his  father,  52 ; — ^made  empe- 
ror, holds  parliament  at  Compiegne,  53 ; — deposes  Louis,  55  ; — 
war  with  his  brothers,  57;— submits  to  Louis,  58; — refuses  to 
restore  Church  property,  60 ;— his  kingdom  enlarged  at  Worms, 
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62;— on  his  father's  death,  claims  the  empire,  71; — ^wars  with 
Charles  the  Bald  and  Louis  of  Gennany,  73 ; — defeated  at  Fon- 
tenay,  79 ; — ^made  king  of  Italy,  Lombaidy,  and  Lorraine,  at  Ver- 
dun, A.D.  84J3,  85;— retires  to  a  monastery,  120; — ^his  death, 
A.D.  855,  and  character,  121. 

Lothaire  IL  son  of  Lothaire,  emperor,  king  of  Lorraine,  122 ; — gains 
Buigundy,  261;— his  conduct  to  his  wife,  Thietburga,  265; — 
compelled  by  pope  Nicholas  to  restore  her,  291 ; — ^threatened  with 
excommunication,  294; — his  journey  to  Rome,  299; — ^receives 
the  communion,  300 ;— his  sudden  death,  301 ;— and  character,  302. 

Louis  the  Pious,  third  son  of  Charlemagne,  his  birth  and  childhood, 
12; — ^his  accession,  A.D.  814,  15; — division  of  his  kingdom, 
19 ; — his  treatment  of  Bernard,  21 ; — ^his  wars  with  Saracens  and 
Bretons,  23; — his  civil  government,  24; — ecclesiastical  synods, 
25 ;— his  wives,  Ermengarde  and  Judith,  19, 26 ;— he  does  penance 
at  Attigny,  26 ; — does  homage  to  the  pope,  28 ; — ^his  missionary 
schemes,  31 ; — he  summons  the  synod  of  Paris,  on  image-wor- 
ship, 33; — his  wars  with  Bulgarians  and  Saracens,  36,  37; — 
summons  the  four  synods,  41 ; — first  rebellion  of  his  sons,  43 ; — 
he  is  made  prisoner  by  Lothaire,  44 ; — ^his  restoration,  46 ; — wars 
with  Pepin  of  Aquitaine,  49 ; — ^second  rebellion  of  his  sons,  51 ; — 
he  is  deposed  at  Soissons,  ^ ; — restored,  57 ; — holds  diet  of 
Thionville,  58 ; — Church  reforms,  60 ; — ravages  of  Normans,  61 ; 
new  divisionof  his  kingdom,  at  Worms,  A.D.  838, 62 ; — his  death, 
A.D  840,  and  character,  65,  &c 

Louis,  third  son  of  Louis  the  Pious,  king  of  Bavaria,  revolts  against 
his  father,  43 ; — yields  to  him,  44 ; — revolts  a  second  time,  with 
Lothaire  and  Pepin,  51 ; — restores  his  father,  57 ; — on  his  father's 
death,  claims  all  Germany,  72 ; — his  war  with  Lothaire,  ib. ; — 
meeting  at  Worms,  73 ; — Saxon  war,  74;— joins  Charles  against 
Lothaire,  77  ; — battle  of  Fontenay,  79 ; — solemn  meetmg  with 
Charles  at  Strasburg,  84 ; — made  king  of  all  Germany,  at  Verdun» 
86 ; — opacifies  the  Saxons,  90 ; — repulses  the  Normans,  Slavi,  and 
Bulgarians,  108  ; — holds  diet  of  Paderbom ;  his  right  to  the  im- 
perial crown,  406  ; — passes  the  Rhine,  410 ; — demands  part  of  his 
nephew's  kingdom,  414; — his  death,  A.D.  875,  and  character, 
420 ; — his  dominions  divided,  421. 
Louis  IL  son  of  Lothaire,  king  of  Lombardy,  crowned  at  Rome  by 
Sergius  XL,  90; — drives  the  Saracens  from  Italy,  122; — succeeds 
Lothaire,  A  D.  855,  121 ; — supports  Anastasius  against  Benedict 
III.,  219; — invades  France,  232; — makes  peace  with  Charles, 
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237  i—iavada  Bmne,  288; — war  with  die  Sanoais»  390; — ^im- 

piwoDed  by  Aiklgno^  391  ;~-bi8  death,  A.D.  875,  406l 
I^ttjf,  ion  of  Ixxns,  Idiig  of  Gennaiiy,  aiid  nei^iew  of  CharkB  die  Ba 

ufurps  Aqintalne,  225 ;— lengns  die  crown,  226L 
Lauit,  mm  of  Charles  the  Bald,  kiiig  of  Newtria,  levoha,  and  ia  de- 

fieated,  260  ^-made  kii«  af  Aiputaine,  261. 
Znwlf  ^  jSumiy,  aoD  of  Uiub  IL  begs  the  piocectian  of  Chariea^ 

defieata  Chailei  at  Andemach,  422. 
Louis  ike  Stammerer^  infinngea  the  act  of  the  diet  of  Qiiiercy ;  opposed 

by  the  nobles,  writes  pacific  letters,  492 ;— civil  wars,  494u 
Ltndt  IIL  succeeds  to  the  thione  of  France,  A.D.  879, 503;>-witfa  his 

cousins  defeats  Boso,  508 ; — divides  France  with  Caiioman,  507 ; — 

defieati  the  Normans,  A.D.  881,  509^-H»fiises  the  crown  of 

Saxony,  510 ;  his  death  and  character,  A.D.  882, 511. 
Lvputf  abbot  of  Feirieres,  his  work  on  predestination,  145 ; — differs 

from  Hincmar,  147  ;-~his  letter  at  the  diet  of  Quiercy,  on  die 

state  of  France,  231. 

M. 

Mbaux,  Council  o^  A.D.  845,  canons,  102; — on  ky  occupation  of 

benefices ;  disowned  by  Charles,  103. 
MetUzt  Council  of,  A.D.  847,  under  Rabanus,  comphiins  of  sacrilege  to 

Louis,  108 ; — Synod  of^  condemns  Godeschalcos,  138. 
Metz,  Synod  of,  ratifies  the  divorce  of  Thietburga,  277. 
Michael,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  his  treatment  of  Ignatius,  279. 
Mi»si  Domnici,  established  by  Charlemagne,  A.D.  801,  24,  note,'— in 

the  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious ;  ceased  after  that  of  Charles  the 

Bald,  and  bishops  made  their  substitutes,  536,  note. 
Misekmariet,  St  Willibrord  among  the  Danes,  31 ; — Ebo  preaches 

there,  ib. ;— St  Anschar,  bishop  of  Hamburg,  32, 222 ;— St  Rem- 

bert  in  Sweden,  223 ; — Formosus  in  Bulgaria,  365 ; — to  Russia, 

369. 
Monasteries,  reformed  by  Louis  the  Pious,  on  the  Benedictine  rule, 

24 ; — number  in  France,  25,  note ; — ^the  chief  schools  for  clergy 

and  laymen,  68. 

N. 
Nicholas,  pope,  invited  into  France  by  Louis,  to  mediate  with 
Charles  the  Bald,  250; — declines;  appealed  to  in  the  case  of 
Ingeltrude,  255 ;— and  Thietburga,  267 ;— his  interference  inef- 
fectual, 277  ;— deposes   Photius,  283  ;— deposes  Gontiiar   and 
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Theutgard,  284 ;— restored  Thietburga,  291  ^-his  firmness  towards 
Lothaue,  294  ^-declare8  in  favour  of  Rothad ;  writes  to  Hincmar 
to  reinstate  him,  324r-hi8  letters  with  Hincmar  on  Rothad's 
appeal,  311 ;— his  doctrine  on  papal  supremacy,  321, 827 ;— letters 
on  the  right  of  appeal,  323 ;  threatens  to  depose  Hincmar,  324  ;— 
his  use  of  the  decretals  of  Isidore,  d29r-his  defence  of  Wulfad, 
343  r-letters  on  the  Synod  of  Soissons,  352  j— reconciled  to 
Hincmar,  361  ;-Jiis  death,  A.D.  867, 361 ;  and  character,  295. 

Nimeguen,  Synod  o^  A.D.  820,  crowns  Lotfaaire  king  of  Italy,  23  ;— 
assembly  of,  reconciles  Louis  the  Pious  and  Lothaire,  A.D.  831, 
46. 

NUhardt  the  historian,  commands  part  of  the  French  army  at  the 
battle  of  Fontenay,  79. 

NomenoiuSf  duke  of  Brittany,  revolts  against  Charles  the  Bald,  77  ; — 
reduced ;  revolts  again,  and  invites  the  Normans  to  his  aid,  88 ; 
--besieges  Mans ;  repulsed  by  Charles,  91 ;— attempts  to  depose 
the  bishops  of  Brittany,  110 ;— -forces  them  to  resign,  112;— is 
crowned  by  their  successors,  113« 

N&rmam,  their  early  invasion  of  France,  in  Charlemagne's  reign,  61 ; — 
repulsed ;  return  in  A.D.  834 ;  frequent  inroads,  ib. ;— defeated  by 
Louis  the  Pious,  at  Nimeguen,  ib.  r-«ettle  on  the  island  of  Noir- 
montier,  88 ;— ravage  the  coasts  of  France  and  Portugal,  89  ;— 
under  Regnar  plunder  Paris,  91  ^-nmder  Roric  sack  Hamburg, 
107 ;— destroy  St  Anschar's  Church;  repulsed  by  Louis,  108  ;— 
their  chiefe,  113  [—settlement  on  the  Seine,  A.D.  850;  and  at 
Dorstadt,  114r-^eir  invasions  described,  119;— found  settle- 
ments, 229 ;— means  of  defence  adopted,  263  rounder  Rollo  take 
Rouen,  420 ;— driven  &om  Aquitaine,  overrun  eastern  and  northern 
France;  besiege  Paris;  bought  off  by  Charles  the  Fat,  545; — 
defeated  by  Louis  III.,  A.D.  881,  509  r-ravage  the  Rhine 
country,  509  r— bum  Treves ;  Friesland  ceded  to  them,  A.D.  882, 
537  r--ravage  the  environs  of  Rheims,  538. 

Nunneries,  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Louis  the  Pious,  69. 

O. 

Odacer,  nominated  bishop  of  Beauvais  by  Louis  III.  513 ;— rejected 
by  the  Council  of  Fismes ;  deprived  by  Hincmar,  519. 

Odo,  bishop  of  Beauvais,  articles  drawn  up  by  him,  416 ;— his  death 
512. 

Orange,  Council  of,  A.D.  529,  condemns  predestinarian  heresy,  132. 
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Paderbobh,  diet  o^  Louis  dictates  peaoe  to  the  Nonnans,  Sbvi, 
and  Bolgariims,  106. 

Paritt  Coundl  oi,  A.D.  824,  eondemos  image  iraiddp,  34; — one  of 
the  four  sjmods.  A.D.  829,  41 ;— pfamdend  by  tbe  'Sanntaos, 
under  Ragnar,  91 ;— ooancH  of  Indiopa  wifinuK  Hmpmai^s  title, 
105 ;— besic^  by  the  NormaoB,  A.D.  885  ;  saved  by  Eodes, 
547. 

Paschal,  pope,  aopms  Lothaire,  and  invests  him  with  dvO  andiority 
at  Rome,  30. 

Pavia,  diet  at,  elect  Charies  protector,  409. 

Pepin,  lather  of  Charlemagne,  first  summoned  the  deigy  to  state 
synods,  25. 

Pepin,  second  son  of  Charlemagne,  king  of  Italy,  dies  befere  his 
&ther,  13. 

Pepin,  son  of  Louis  the  Pious,  kingof  A<iuitaine,his  unsuooessfiil  war 
with  the  Saracens,  38  ;—4ii8  revolt  against  his  fiither,  43  i — deserts 
his  brother  Lothaire,  45 ; — revolts  a  second  time,  49 ;— made  pri- 
soner and  deposed ;  restored  by  Lothaire,  52  ; — supports  his 
&ther,  57 ;— restores  Church  property,  60  ^-dies,  A.D.  838, 62. 

Pepin  II.  king  of  Aquitaine,  nephew  of  Charles  the  Bald;  makes 
war  with  Louis  the  Pious,  63 ;— his  wars  with  Charles  the  Bald, 
73 ; — alliance  with  Lothaire,  77 ;— defeated  at  Fontenay,  78; — 
defeats  Charles*  aimy,  87 ;— acknowledged  by  Charies,  91 ;— his 
character,  116; — deposed,  and  placed  in  a  monastery,  117; — 
escapes  and  renews  war,  226 ; — submits,  232 ; — ^fiesh  revolt  with 
the  Normans,  261 ; — apostatizes,  and  becomes  a  monk,  262. 

Pepin,  son  of  Bernard,  king  of  Italy,  23 ;— joins  Lothaire  against 
Charles  the  Bald,  74. 

Photiiu,  his  character  and  early  history,  278 ;— patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, 279 ; — ^his  persecution  of  Ignatius  and  treatment  of  the 
pope's  legate,  280 ;— his  letter  to  Nicholas,  282 ;— deposed,  283  ;— 
condemns  and  excommunicates  the  pope,  368  ; — ^hini^elf  banished 
and  excommunicated,  373 ; — ^returns  and  resumes  the  patriarch- 
ate ;  is  forced  again  to  quit  it,  374. 

Pistres,  Synod  of,  A.D.  862,  allows  Rotiiad's  appeal  to  the  pope,  307 ; 
—diet  of,  A.D.  864,  condemns  to  death  Pepin  for  idolatry,  262 ; 
— orders  castles  in  France  to  be  destroyed,  263 ; — ^Synod  of,  A.D. 
868,  bishop  of  Laon  lays  his  cause  before  it,  441. 

Pontyon,  Council  of,  confirms  the  election  of  Charles,  413  ; — declines 
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to  confirm  the  papal  sentence  excommunicating  Formosus,  bishop 
of  Porto,  415. 

Pope,  extension  of  their  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  sovereignty  in  the 
ninth  century,  3 ; — election  of,  regulated  by  Lothaire,  30 ; — ^nature 
of  jurisdiction  in  Rome,  ib. ; — elected  by  clergy  and  people,  218 ; 
— Joan,  story  of,  examined,  220 ; — ^instances  of  authority  assumed 
over  provincial  councils  and  kings,  302,  321, 323,  327 ;— his  con- 
sent made  necessary  to  the  deposition  of  bishops  by  the  Council 
of  Troyes,  359 ; — encroachments  of,  399 ;— first  interference  of,  in 
imperial  elections,  409. 

Predestinarian  heresy,  ascribed  to  St  Augustin,  128 ; — and  to  Prosper, 
129 ;— its  cessation,  133. 

PredestinaHon,  St.  Augustin's  work  upon,  126 ; — double  predestination 
explained,  132 ; — catholic  doctrine  of,  134,  141 ; — Godeschalcus' 
views  of,  138; — Hincmar's  treatises  on,  144,  157,  160,  &c. ; — 
summary  of  the  dispute,  181,  &c. 

Prosper,  St  opposes  the  Semi-Pelagians,  126 ; — defends  St  Augustin, 
127 ; — charges  against,  128. 

Prudentius,  bishop  of  Troyes,  takes  Godeschalcus'  side,  142  ;— his 
treatise  on  the  three  questions,  145 ;— answer  to  Erigena,  149  ;— 
his  letter  to  the  Synod  of  Sens,  154. 

It 

Rabanus  Maurus,  teacher  at  Fulda,  155 ; — ^bishop  of  Mentz,  A.D. 
847,  remonstrates  with  Louis  for  sacrilege,  109 ;  accuses  Godes- 
chalcus, 140. 

Radbert,  Paschasius,  abbot  of  Corbey,  claims  immunity  for  his  abbey, 
at  the  synod  of  Paris,  A.D.  847,  106 ; — author  of  a  book  on  the 
Eucharistic  presence,  107,  134,  note ; — ^at  the  synod  of  Quiercy, 
140. 

Radelgisus,  duke  of  Beneventum,  invites  Spanish  Saracens  into  Italy 
to  fight  against  the  Moors,  A.D.  842,  89. 

Ragnar,  chief  of  the  Normans,  plunders  Paris,  91. 

Ratramrms,  monk  of  Corbey,  his  work  on  the  Eucharist,  134,  note  ;~ 
writes  against  Hincmar  on  predestination,  144; — second  work 
147 ; — opposes  him  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  185 ; — mis- 
quotations in  his  work,  195  ; — ^his  work  on  the  dispute  between 
the  eastern  and  western  Churches,  371. 

Rembert,  St,  disciple  of  Anschar,  his  mission  in  Sweden,  223. 

Retnigius,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  supports  Godeschalcus,  152 ;— presides 
at  the  council  of  Toul,  159. 

o  O  2 
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RichUde  crowned  empRH,  427. 

RobeH  the  BraBe,ooaBXc{  An^ofOtdBieaSB  tiie  Nomans  260 ;— reduces 
Louk^  king  of  Nctatria,  ih. 

iZodoo/d;  at  fynod  of  Metz,  278  ;--legBte  of  pope  NidiobB  to  Con^ 
tinople,  iU-lRflted  bj  Fhodoi,  280^-depoaes  Ignatim,  281  ;— 
fliet  from  Rome,  28^ 

ItogariSf  king  of  Bulgaria,  baptized  by  a  Greek  bishop,  receives  the 
name  of  Michael;  sends  fiirinstnictian  to  Bone, 864b 

Reme,  tempotal  sovereignty  of  under  the  empem^  80^  9L 

Rorict  a  Nonnan  chie^  sadu  Hamburgh  107  s— treaty  with  Louis,  at 
Padeibom,  108 ;— kmg  of  DoBrtadt,  114. 

Rottang,  archbishop  of  Aries,  made  vicar  apostnHc,  497. 

Rothad, bishop  of  S<nssons,  his  character,  305^-dispiite  with  Hinc- 
mar,  806 ;  deposed,  and  appeals  to  the  pope,  307;  appeal  forbid- 
den by  Hincmar,  809 ;— confinned  by  the  synod  of  S<»aBons,  310 ; 
—goes  to  Borne;  synod  of  Soissons  disaDowed  by  the  pope,  322; 
■  restored,  and  takes  possession  of  his  diocese^  825. 

Rustiant,  their  conversion,  869. 


Saracens,  wars  with  Charlemagne  and  Louis  the  Pious,  in  the 
Spanish  March,  18; — ^plunder  CoKsica  and  Sardinia,  28; — de- 
feated by  Louis,  ib. ; — conquer  Sicily,  A.D.  827, 87  ;--oocupy  the 
Spanish  March,  38 ; — Moorish  Saracens,  finm  Africa,  sail  up  the 
Rhone,  89  ^— invited  into  Italy,  A.D.  842,  and  opposed  by  Ra- 
delgisus,  with  Spanish  Saracens;  dvil  war  between  Abdeirahman 
and  Miraa,  114 ;— tieaty  with  Charles  the  Bald,  AJ).  847, 115  ;— 
driven  from  Italy,  by  Louis  II.,  122;— invade  Rome,  419; — 
ravages  in  Italy,  428. 

SavonUretf  see  Tout 

SaxonSf  state  of  under  Charlemagne;  revolt  ftom.  Louis  of  Bavaria ; 
join  Lotbaire,  in  hope  of  freedom,  80. 

Schools,  for  children  of  laymen,  first  established  in  the  ninth  century, 
by  Theodul^  bishop  of  Orleans,  21 ;— monastic,  and  cathedral, 
and  university,  established  by  Charlemagne,  69 ; — ^tfaree  public 
schools  in  France,  founded  by  Louis  the  Pious,  eight  in  Italy,  by 
Lothaire,  69,  70 ;— schools  of  Fulda  and  Rheims,  70 ; — ordered 
to  be  established  by  the  council  of  Toul,  241. 

Semi-Pelagianum,  its  origin,  A.D.  429, 125 ; — account  of  its  doctrine,  ib. 

SenUSf  synod  of,  A.D.  868,  opposes  Rothad's  appeal  to  the  pope,  311. 

Sergius  JL  pope,  A.D.  843,  elected  without  Lotfaaire's  consent,  90 ; — 
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apologises ;  crowns  Louis  king  of  Lombardy ;  sends  legates  to 

examine  Hincmar's  title,  105. 
SlaveSf  increase  of,  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  15. 
Soissons,  council  of,  A.D.  861,  deposes  Rothad,  S07 ;— second  synod, 

309 ;— declared  illegal  by  the  pope,  321 ;— a  former  council,  A.D. 

853,  confirmed  by  the  pope,  311. 
Solomon,  duke  of  Brittany,  240*r-hi8  death,  401 ;— independence  of 

Brittany,  under  Rollo  the  Norman,  402. 
Stephen  V,  pope,  elected  without  consent  of  the  emperor,  28 ;— reve- 
rential treatment  of  by  Louis,  ib. ;— crowns  him. 
Swedesy  converted  by  St  Anschar,  223,  &c 
Synods,  met  annuaUy  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious,  24 ;— bishops 

and  cleiigy  first  summoned  to,  by  Pepin,  25 ;— debates  carried  on 

in  Latin,  ib. ;  the  four,  A.D.  829, 41,  ineffectual. 

T. 

Thietburga,  wife  of  Lothaire  IL,  accusation  against,  and  trial  by 
ordeal,  265 ;— her  confession,  266 ;— divorced  by  council  of  Metz, 
277 ;— protected  by  Hincmar  and  pope  Nicholas,  277, 291 ;— ill- 
treated  by  Lothaire,  293 ;— appeals  to  the  pope ;  protected  by 
Adrian,  297' 

Thionville,  council  of,  A.D.  835,  deposes  Ebo,  59 ;— restores  Louis  the 
Pious,  58 ; — council  of,  A.D.  844,  meeting  of  Charles,  Lothaire, 
and  Louis,  91. 

Tithes,  employment  o^  248. 

Tout,  or  Tullum,  synod  of,  A.D.  859,  158,  on  predestination ; — hears 
Charles'  accusation  of  Wenilo,  238 ;— recals  the  bishops  of  Brit- 
tany to  allegiance,  241 ; — canons  on  schools,  241. 

Tours,  council  o^  A.D.  813,  ordered  all  sermons  to  be  translated  into 
the  rustic  Roman  and  Tudescan  languages,  25,  note. 

Toussi,  great  council  of,  A.D.  860,  regulates  wandering  monks,  251 ; — 
hears  appeal  concerning  the  marriage  of  Stephen,  252 ; — case  of 
Boso  and  Ingdtrude,  255. 

Trial  by  ordeal,  Hincmar's  defence  of  it,  271. 

Tribur,  diet  of,  A.D.  887,  deposes  Charles  the  Fat,  549. 

Troyes,  council  of,  A.D.  867i  attacks  Hincmar's  consecration,  358 ; — 
allows  the  pope's  encroachments,  359 ; — ^pope  John  confirms  the 
decree  of  Douzi,  487 ; — remarks  on  the  canons  of,  499. 

V. 

Valence,  Synod  of,  A.D.  855,  its  canons,  156 ;— opposes  Hincmar ; 
discussion  of  its  canons,  177,  &c» 
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yerdun,  treaty  of^  and  division  of  the  empire,  A.D.  843, 85. 
yemetdl,  Synod  of,  A.D.  844,  frees  bishops  from  military  service,  93  ; 
—declines  to  receive  Drogo  as  papal  vicar,  91 

W. 
Wala,  grandson  of  Cbailes  Martel,  guardian  of  Bernard,  king  of 

Italy,  14 ; — ^banished  by  Louis  the  Pious  to  Noirmontieis,  19  ;— 

recalled,  23 ; — ^minister  of  Lothaiie,  27 ; — ^protests  against  lax 

discipline,  39 ;— takes  part  with  Lothaire  in  his  revolt,  51. 
Waldrada,  her  betrothal  to  Lothaire  IL,  264  ;-~crowned,  275  ;T-dis- 

misaed  by  the  pope's  legates,  291. 
H'enilot  archbishop  of  Rouen,  fEUthfiil  to  Charles  the  Bald  in  the 

German  invaaon,  234. 
Wemlot  archbishop  of  Sens,  supports  Louis  in  invading  France,  233 ; 

—tried  before  the  Council  of  Toul,  239. 
WilUam,  duke  of  Languedoc,  revolts  from.  Charles,  114;— allies  with 

the  Saracens,  87, 115  ,•— kiUed,  11& 
Wittibrord,  St,  missionaiy  among  the  Danes,  under  Charlemagne,  31. 
Worms,  diet  o^  division  of  the  empire  between  Lothaire,  CluKkies  the 

Bald,  and  Louis,  A.D.  838, 62. 
Wulfady  ordained  by  Ebo  after  his  deposition,  deprived  by  Hincmar, 

petitions  the  Synod  of  Soissons  to  be  restored,  337 ;— restcxed  by 

the  Synod  of  Soissons,  349 ;— appointed  to  the  see  of  Bourges, 

351 ; — ^remarks  on  the  contest,  362. 
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